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THE COUNT OF MONTE-CRISTO. 


CHAPTER I, 
MARSEILLES—THE ARRIVAL, 


ON the 28th of February, 1815, the watch-tower of Notre-Dame de la 
Garde signalled the three-master, the Pharaon, from Smyrna, Trieste, 
and Naples. 

As usual, a pilot put off immediately, and rounding the Chateau d’If, 
got on board the vessel between Cape Morgion and the Isle of Rion. 

Immediately, and according to custom, the platform of Fort Saint- 
Jean was covered with lookers-on; it is always an event at Marseilles 
for a ship to come into port, especially when this ship, hkethe Pharaon. 
had been binlt, ngged, and laden on the stocks of the old Phocée, and 
belonged to an owner of the city. 

, The ship drew on: it had safely passed the strait, which some volcanic 
shock has made between the Isle of Calasareigne and the Isle of garos ; 
had doubled Pomégue, and approached the harbour under topsails, jib, 
and foresail, but so slowly and sedately that the idlers, with.thaw instinct 
which misfortune sends before it, asked one another what misfortune 
could have happened on board. However, those experienced in naviga- 
tion saw plainly that if any accident had occurred, it was not to the 
vessel herself, for she bore down with all the evidence of being skilfully 
handled, the anchor ready to be dropped, the bowsprit-shrouds loose, 
and beside the pilot, who was steering the PdAazaon by the narrow 
entrance of the port Marseilles, was a young man, who, with activity and 
vigilant eye, watched every motion of the ship, and repeated each direction 
of the pilot, 

" The vague disquictude which prevailed amongst the spectators had so 
fnuch affected one of the crowd that he did not await the arrival of the 

in harbour, but jumping into a small skiff, desired to be pulled 
_ ide the Pharaon, which he reached as she rounded the creek of 
Réserve. 

When the young man on board saw this individual approach, he left 

is station by the pilot, and came, hat in hand, to the side of the ship’s 
bulwarks. 

He was a fine, tall, slim young fellow, with black eyes, and hair as dark 
as the raven’s wing; and his whole appearance bespoke that calmness and 
ee peculiar to men accustomed from their cradle to contend with 

anger. 

“ “Ah! is it you, Dantés?” cried the man in the skiff “What's the 

matter? and why have you such an air of sadness aboard ?” 

* “A great misfortune, M. Morrel!” replied the young man,—“ a great , 
isfortune, for me especially! Off Civita Vecchia we lost our brave 
aptain Leclere.”, 

“ And the cargo ?” inquired the owner, eagerly, ° 
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shipowners from father to son; and there was a Morrel who served in 
the same regiment with me when I was in garrison at Valence. ” 

‘* Pardiew / and that is true!” cried the owner, greatly delighted. 
“And that was Policar Morrel, my uncle, who was afterwards a captain, 
Dantés, you must tell my uncle that the emperor remembered him, and 
you will see it will bring tears into the old soldier’s eyes, Come, 
come!” continued he, patting Edmond’s shoulder kindly, “you did 
very right, Dantés, to follow Captain Leclere’s instruction, and touch at 
the Isle of Elba, although if it were known that you had conveyed a 
packet to the maréchal, and had conversed with the emperor, it might 
bring you into trouble.” 

“ How could that bring me into trouble, sir?” asked Dantés; “ for I 
did not even know of what I was the bearer; and the emperor merely 
made such inquiries as he would of the first comer. But your pardon, 
here are the officers of health and the customs coming alongside !” and 
the young man went to the gangway. As he departed, Danglars 
approached, and said,— 

“Well, it appears that he has given you satisfactory reasons for his 
landing at Porto-Ferrajo?” 

“ Yes, most satisfactory, my dear Danglars,” 

“Well, so much the better,” said the supercargo; “for it is always 
painful to see a comrade who docs not do his duty.” 

_“Dantés has done his,” replied the owner, “and that is not saying 
much. It was Captain Leclere who gave orders for this delay.” 

_ Talking of Captain Leclere, has not Dantes given you a letter from 
him ?”'- 

“To mg ?—no—was there one ?” 

“J believe that, besides the packet, Captain Leclere had confided a 
letter to his care.” 

“ Of what packet are you speaking, Danglars ?” 

“ Why, that which Dantés left at Porto-Ferrajo.” 

“ How do you know he had a packet to leave at Porto-Ferrajo ?” 

Danglars turned very red. 

‘“‘] was passing close to the door of the captain’s cabin, which was half- 
open, and J saw him give the packet and letter to Dantés.” 

“ He did not speak to me of it,” replied the shipowner ; “but if there be 
any letter he will give it to me.” 

Danglars reflected fora moment. “Then, M. Morrel, I beg of you,” 
said he, “not to say a word to Dantés on the subject ; I may have been 


mistaken.” 
At this moment the young man returned, and Danglars retreated as 


before. 
’ “Well, my dear Dantés, are you now free?” inquired the owner.—— 
“ Yes, sir.” 

“You have not been long detained.” 

“No. I gave the custom-house officers a copy of our bill of lading ;. 
and as to the other papers, they sent a man off with the pilot, to whom I 
gave them.” 

“ Then you have nothing more to do here ?” 

“ No—allis arranged now.” 

“ Then you can come and dine with me?” 

“ “Excuse me, M. Morrel, excuse me, if you please : but my first visit is 
due to my father, though I am not the less grateful for the honour you 
have done me.”, 
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“Right, Dantés, quite right. I always knew you were a good son,” 

“ And,” inquired Dantés, with some hesitation, “do you know how my 
father is?” 

“ Well, I believe, my dear Edmond, though I have not seen him lately.” 

“Ves, he likes to keep himself shut up in his little room.” 

“That proves, at least, that he has wanted for nothing during your 
absence.” 

“ Dantés smiled. ‘“ My father is proud, sir; and if he had not a meal 
left, I d8ubt 1f he would have asked anything from any one, except God.” 

“Well, then, after this first visit has been made we rely on you.” 

“IT must again excuse myself, M. Morrel; for after this first visit has 
Been paid I have another, which I am most anxious to pay.” 

“True, Dantés, I forgot that there was at the Catalans some one who 
expects you no less impatiently than your father—the lovely Mercédés,” 
— Dantés blushed. 

“Ah! ah?!” said the shipowner, “that does not astonish me, for she 
has been to me three times, inquiring if there were any news of the 
Pharaon, Peste ! Edmond, you have a very handseme mistress !” 

“ She is not my mistress,” replied the young sailor, gravely ; “‘she is my 
betrothed.” 

““Sometimes one and the same thing,” said Morrel, with a smile. 

“ Not with us, sir,” replied Dantes. 

“Well, well, my dear Edmond,” continued the owner, “do not let me 
detain you. You have managed my affairs so well that I ought to allow 
you all the time you require for your own. Do you want any mongy ?” 

“ No, sir; I have all my pay to take—nearly three months’ wages.” 

“You are a careful fellow, Edmond.” ‘“ 

** Say I have a poor father, sir.” 

“Ves, yes, I know how good a son jou are, so now haste away to see 
your father. I have a son too, and I should be very wroth with those who 
detained him from me after a three months’ voyage.” 

Then I have your leave, sir ?” 

* Ves, if you have nothing more to say to me.” ——“ Nothing.” 

“ Captain Leclere did not, before he died give you a letter for me ” 

“ He was unable to write, sir. But that -eminds me that I must ask 
your leave of absence for some days.” 

“To get married ?”-—-- ‘ Yes, fist, and then to go to Paris.” 

“Very good: have what time you requine, Dantés. It will take quite 
six weeks to unload the cargo, and we cannot get you ready for sea until 
three months after that; onl be back again in three months, for the 
Pharaon,” added the owner, patuung the young sailor on the back, “ can- 
not sail without her captain.” 

“Without her captain!” cried Dantés, his eyes sparkling with anima- 
tion ; ‘‘ pray mind what you say, for you are touching on the most secret 
wishes of my heart. Is it really your intention to nominate me captain of 
the Pharaon 2" 

“Tf I were sole owner I would nominate you this moment; my dear 
Dantés, and say it is settled; but 1 have a partner, and you know the 
Italian proverb—Chi ha compagno ha padrone—‘He who has a partner 
has amaster.’ But the thing is at least half done, as you have one out of 
two voices. “Rely on me to procure you the other ; I will do my best.” 

“Ah! M. Morrel,” exclaimed the young seaman, with tears in his eye$, 
and grasping the owner's hand, “ M, Morrel, I thank you in the name of 


my father and of Mercédés,” z ® 
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“Good, good! Edmond. There’s a sweet little cherub that sits up aloft 
that keeps a good watch for good fellows! Go to your father: go and 
see Mercédés, and come to me afterwards.” 

_“ Shall I row you on shore ?” : 

“No, I thank you; I shail remain and look over the accounts with 
Danglars. Have you been satisfied with him this voyage ?” 

“That is according to the sense you attach to the question, sir. Do you 
mean, he isa good comrade? No, for I think he never liked me since the 
day when I was silly enough, after a little quarrel we had, to peppose to 
him to stop for ten minutes at the isle of Monte-Cristo to settle the dis- 
pute—a proposition which I was wrong to suggest, and he quite right to 
refuse. If you mean as responsible agent that you ask me the question, 
I believe there is nothing to say against him, and that you will be content 
with the way in which he has performed his duty.” 

“ But tell me, Dantés, if you had the command of the Pharaon should 
you have pleasure in retaining Danglars ?” 

“ Captain or mate, M. Morrel,” replied Dantés, “I shall always have the 
greatest respect for those who possess our owners’ confidence.” 

“Good! good! Dantés. I see youare a thorough good fellow, and will 
detain you no longer. Go, for I see how impatient you are.” 

“Then I have leave ?’———“ Go, I tell you.” 

_* May I have the use of your skiff ?”——“ Certainly.” 

*¢ Then, for the present, M. Morrel, farewell, and a thousand thanks 

*‘] hope soon to see you again, my dear Edmond. Good luck to you!” 

The young sailor jumped into the skiff, and sat down in the stern, 
desirirfy to be put ashore at the Canebiére. The two rowers bent to their 
work, and the little boat glided away as rapidly as possible in the midst of 
the thousand vessels which choke up the narrow way which leads between 
the two rows of ships from the mouth of the harbour to the Quai d’Orléans. 

The shipowner, smiling, followed him with his eyes until he saw him 
spring out on the quay and disappear in the midst of the throng, which 
from five o’clock in the morning until nine o’clock at night, choke up this 
famous street of La Canebiére, of which the modern Phocéens are so 
proud, and say with all the gravity in the world, and with that accent which 
gives so much character to what is said, “ If Paris had La Canebiére, Paris 
would be a second Marseilles.” On turning round the owner saw Danglars 
behind him, who, apparently attended his orders, but in reality followed, 
as he did, the young sailor with his eyes, only there was a great difference 
in the expression of the looks of the two men who thus watched the move- 
ments of Edmond Dantés, 
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CHAPTER II. 
FATHER AND SON. 


We will leave Danglars struggling with the feelings of hatred, and en- 
deavouripg to insinuate in the ear of the shipowner, Morrel, some evil 
suspicions against his comrade, and follow Dantés ; who, after having 
traversed the Canebiére, took the Rue de Noailles, and entering into a 
small house situated on the left side of the Allées de Meillan, rapid 

ascended four stories of a dark staircase, holding the baluster in his han 

whilst with the other he repressed the beatings of his heart, and paused 
, before a half-opened door, which revealed all the interior of a small apart- 
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This apartment was occupied by Dantes’ father. The news of the 
arrival of the PAaraoz had not yet reached the old man, who mounted on 
a chair, was amusing himself with staking some nasturtiums with tremu- 
lous hand, which, mingled with clematis, formed a kind of trellis at his 
window. Suddenly, he felt an arm thrown round his body, and a well- 
known voice behind him exclaimed, “ Father ! dear father !” 

The old man uttered a cry, and turned round; then, seeing his son, 
he fell into his arms, pale and trembling. 

“ What ails you, my dearest father? Are you ill?” inquired the young 
man, much alarmed. : 

“No, no,;my dear Edmond—my boy—my son!—no; but I did not - 
g@xpect you ; and joy, the surprise of seeing you so suddeniy——~ Ah! I 
really seem as if 1 were going to die.” | 

“Come, come, cheer up, my dear father! ’Tis I—really I! They say 
joy never hurts,and so I come to you without any warning. Come now, 

ook cheerfully at me, instead of gazing as you do with your eyes so wide. 
Here I am back ayain, and we will now be happy.” 

“Yes, yes, my boy, so we will—so we will,” replied the old man ; “ but 
how shall we be happy? Will you neverleave me again? Come, tell me 
all the good fortune that has befallen you.” 

“God forgive me,” said the young man, “for rejoicing at happiness 
derived from the misery of others; but, Heaven knows, 1 did not seek 
this good fortune : it has happened, and I really cannot affect to lament 
it. The good Captain Leclere is dead, father, and itis probable that, with 
the aid of M. Morrel, I shall have his place. Do you understand, father? 
Only imagine me a captain at twenty, with a hundred louis pay, and a 
share in the profits! Is this not more than a poor sailor like me could 
have hoped for ?” ° 

“Yes, my dear boy,’ replied the old man, “and much more than you 
could have expected.” 

“Well, then, with the first money I touch, I mean you to have a small 
house, with a garden to plant your clematis, your nasturtiums, and your 
honeysuckles. But what ails you, father? Are not you well ?” 

“’Fis nothing, nothing ; it will soon pass away ;” and as he said so the 
old man’s strength failed him, and he fell backwards. 

“ Come, come,” said the young man, “a glass of wine, father, will re- 
vive you. Where do you keep your wine ?” 

“No, no; thank ye. You need not look for it; I do not want it,” said 
the old man. 

. = ie yes, father, tell me where it is,” and he opened two or three cup- 
oards, 

“ Tt is no use,” said the old man, “ there is no wine.” 

“What! no wine?” said Dantés, turning pale, and looking alternately 
at the hollow cheeks of the old man and the empty cupboards, “What! 
no wine? Have you wanted money, father ?” 

“ I want nothing since I see you,” said the old man. 

“Yet,” stammered Dantés, wiping the perspiration from his brow,— 
“yet I gave you two hundred francs when r left, three months ago.” 

“ Yes, yes, Edmond, that is true, but you forgot at that time a fttle debt , 
to our neighbour, Caderousse. He reminded me of it, telling me if I did 
not pay for you, he would be paid by M. Morrel; and so, you see, lest he 

maight do you an injury——” : 

“ Well °-——“ Why, I paid him.” | 

“ But,” cried Dantés, “it was a hundred and forty francs I owed Cade- 
rousse” < e 
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. “ And why ?”——~“ Because Mercédés is a very fine girl, and fine girls 
never lack lovers ; she, particularly, has them by dozens,” 

“ Really ?” answered Edmond, with a smile which had in it traces of 
slight uneasiness. 

‘Ah, yes,” continued Caderousse, “and capital offers, too; but you 
know, you will be captain, and who could refuse you then ?” 

“ Meaning to say,” replied Dantés, with a smile which but ill-concealed 
his trouble, “ that if I were not a captain———” 

“Eh—eh !” said Caderousse, shaking his head. 

“Come, come,” said the sailor, “I have a better opinion than you of 
women in general, and of Mercédés in particular; and I am certain that, 
captain or not, she will remain ever faithful to me.” ; 

‘So much the better—so much the better,” said Caderousse. “ When 
one is going to be married, there is nothing like implicit confidence ; but" 
never mind that, my boy,—but go and announce your arrival, and let her 
know all your hopes and prospects.” 

“J will go directly,” was Edmond’s reply ; and, embracing his father, 
and saluting Caderousse, he left the apartment. 

Caderousse lingered for a moment, then taking leave of old Dantés, he 
went downstairs to rejoin Danglars, who awaited him at the corner of the 
Rue Senac. 

“ Well,” said Danglars, “did you see him?” 

“T have just left him,” answered Caderousse. 

* Did he allude to his hope of being captain?” 

" 4° spoke of it as a thing already decided.” 

‘ atience!” said Danglars, “he is in too much hurry, it appears to 
me,” » 

““ Why, it seems M. Morrel has promised him the thing.” 

“So that heis quite clate about it.” 

“That is to say, he is actually insolent on the matter—has already 
offered me his patronage, as if he were a grand personage, and proffered 
me a loan of money, as though he were a banker.” 

“ Which you refused ?” 

. “Most assuredly ; although I might easily have accepted it, for it was 
I who put into his hands the first silver he ever earned; but now 
M. Dantés has no longer any occasion for assistance—he is about to 
become a captain.” 

“ Pooh !” said Danglars, “he is not one yet.” 

“ Ma fot /—and it will be as well he never should be,’ answered 
Caderousse ; “ for if he should be, there will be really no speaking to him,” 

“If we choose,” replied Danglars, “he will remain what he is; and 
perhaps become even less than he is.” 

* What do you mean ?” 

“ Nothing—I was speaking to myself. And is he still in love with the 
Catalane ?” 

“ Over head and ears : but, unless I am much mistaken, there will ke 
a storm in that quarter.” ——“ Explain yourself.” 

“Why should I ?’—-—-“ It is more important than you think, perhaps. 
You do not like Dantés ?” 

“TI never like upstarts,”"——-“ Then tell me all you know relative to the 
Catalane.” r 

de | know nothing for certain ; only I have seen things which induce me 
to believe, as I told you, that the future captain will find some annoyatice 
in the enviroms of the Vieilles Infirmeries.” 
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“ What do you know ?—~come tell me !” | 

“ Well, every time I have seen Mercédés come into the city, she has 
been accompanied by a tall, strapping, black-eyed Catalan, with a red 
a spear brown skin, and fierce air, whom she cails cousin.” 

“Really ; and you think this cousin pays her attentions ?” 

“JI only suppose so. What else can a strapping chap of twenty-one 
mean with a fine wench of seventeen ?” 

“ And you say Dantés has gone to the Catalans?” 

“ He went before I came down.” 

“Let us go the same way; we will stop at La Réserve, and we can 
drink a glass of La Malgue, whilst we wait for news.” 

& Come along,” said Caderousse ; “ but mind you pay the shot.” 

“ Certainly,” replied Danglars ; and going quickly to the spot alluded 
to, they called for a bottle of wine, and two glasses, 

Pére Pamphile had seen Dantés pass not ten minutes before; and 
assured that he was at the Catalans, they sat down under the budding 
foliage of the planes and sycamores, in the branches of which the birds 
were joyously singing ona lovely day in early spring. ~ 


CHAPTER III. 
THE CATALANS. 


AROUT a hundred paces from the spot where the two friends were, 
with their looks fixed on the distance, and their ears attentive, whilgi they 
imbibed the sparkling wine of La Malgue, behind a bare, and torn, and 
weather-worn wall, was the small village of the Catalans. One day a 
mysterious colony quitted Spain, and settled on the tongue of land, on 
which it is to this day. It arrived from no one knew where, and spoke an 
unknown tongue. One of its chiefs, who understood Provencal, begged 
the commune of Marseilles to give them this bare and barren promontory, 
on which, like the sailors of the ancient times, they had run their boats 
ashore, The request was granted ; and three months afterwards, around 
the twelve or fifteen small vessels which had brought these gipsies of the 
sea, a small village sprang up. This village, constructed in a singular and 
picturesque manner, half Moorish, half Spanish, is that we behold at the 
present day inhabited by the descendants of those men who speak the 
language of their fathers. For three or four centuries they remained 
faithful to this small promontory, on which they had settled like a flight 
of sea-birds, without mixing with the Marseillaise population, inter- 
marrying, and preserving their original customs and the costume of their 
mother-country, as they have preserved its language. 

Our readers will follow us along the only street of this littie village, and 
enter with us into one of the houses, on the outside of which the sun had 
§tamped that beautiful colour of the dead leaf peculiar to the buildings of 
the country, and within, a coat of limewash, of that white tint which forms 
the only ornament of Spanish posadas. A young and beautiful girl, with 
hair as black as jet, her eyes as velvety as the gazelle’s, was leaning with 
her back against the wainscot, rubbing in her slender fingers, moulded 
after the antique, a bunch of heath blossoms, the flowers of which she was 
picking off, and strewing on the floor; her arms baré to the elbow,- 
embrowned, and resernbling those of the Venus at Arles, moved with a 
kind of restless impatience, and she tapped the eatth with her pliant and 
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well-formed foot, so as to display the pure and full shape of her well- 
turned leg, in its red cotton stocking with grey and blue clocks, At three 

ces from her, seated in a chair which he balanced on two legs, leaning 
is elbow on an old worm-eaten table, was a tall young man of twenty or 
two-and-twenty, who was looking at her with an air in which vexation and 
uneasiness were mingled. He questioned her with his eyes, but the firm 
and steady gaze of the young girl controlled his look. 

“Vou see, Mercédés,” said the young man, “ here is Easter come round 
again ; tell me, is this the moment for a wedding ?” é 

“ T have answered you a hundred times, Fernand: and really you must 
be your own enemy to ask me again.” 

* Well, repeat it,—repeat it, I beg of you, that I may at last believeit ! 
Tell me for the hundredth time that you refuse my love, which had your 
mother’s sanction. Make me fully comprehend that you are trifling with 
my happiness, that my life or death are immaterial to you. Ah! to have 
dreamed for ten years of being your husband, Mercédés, and to lose that 
hope, which was the only stay of my existence !” 

“At least it was not I who ever encouraged you in that shape, Fer- 
nand,” replied Mercédés ; “ you cannot reproach me with the slightest 
coquetry. I have always said to you, ‘I love you as a brother ; but do not 
ask from me more than sisterly affection, for my heart 1s another’s.’ Is 
not this true, Fernand 2” 

“Yes, I know it well, Mercédés,” rcplied the young man, “ Yes, you 
have been cruelly frank with me; but do you forget that it is among the 
Catagans a sacred law to intermarry ?” 

“You mistake, Fernand, it is not a law, but merely a custom; and, I 
pray of+ you, do not cite this custom in your favour. You are included in 
the conscription, Fernand, and are only at liberty on sufferance, liable at 
any moment to be called upon to take up arms. Once a soldier, what 
would you do with me, a poor orphan, forlorn, without fortune, with 
nothing but a hut, half in ruins, containing some ragged nets, a miserable 
inheritance left by my father to my mother, and by my mother to me? 
She has been dead a year, and you know, Fernand, I have subsisted 
almost entirely on public chaiity. Somctimes you pretend I am useful to 
you, and that is an excuse to share with me the produce of your fishing, 
and I accept it, Fernand, because you are the son of my father’s brother, 
because we were brought up together, and still more because it would 
give you so much pain if I refuse. But I fecl very deeply that this fish 
which I go and sell, and with the produce of which I buy the flax I 
spin,— I feel very keenly, Fernand, that this is charity.” 

“And if it were, Mercédés, poor and lonc as you are, you suit me as 
well as the daughter of the first ship-owner, or the richest banker of 
' Marseilles! What do such as we desire but a good wife and careful 
housekeeper, and where can I look for these better than in you ?” 

“Fernand,” answered Mercédés, shaking her head, “a woman becomes 
a bad manager, and who shall say she will remain an honest woman, when 
she loves another man better than her husband? Rest content with my 
friendehip, for I] repeat to you that is all I can promise, and I will promise 
no more than I can bestow.” 

“T understand,” replied Fernand, “you can cndure your own wretched- 
mess patiently, but you are afraid of mine. Well, Mercédés, beloved by 
you, 1 would tempt fortune, you would bring me good luck, and I should 
, become rich. I could stead my occupation as a fisherman, might gét a 

place as clerk in a warehouse. and become myself a dealer in time.” 
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“You could do no such thing, Fernand ; you are a soldier, and if you 
remain at the Catalans it is because there is not a war; so remain a 
fisherman, and contented with my friendship, as I cannot give you morc.” 

“Well, you are night, Mercédés, I will be a sailor; instead of the 
costume of our fathers, which you despise, I will wear a varnished hat, a 
striped shirt, and a blue jacket, with an anchor on the buttons. Would 
not that dress please you ?” 

“What do you mean?” asked Mercédés, darting at him an angry 
glance,—~@ what do you mean? I do not understand you.” 

* “Tmean, Mercédés, that you are thus harsh and cruel with me, because 
you are expecting some one who is thus attired; but, perhaps, he whom 
yout await 1s inconstant, or if he is not, the sea is so to him.” 

“Fernand !” cried Mercédés, “I believed you were good-hearted, and I 
was mistaken! Feinand, you are wicked to call to your aid jealousy and 
the anger of God! Yes, I will not deny it, I do await, and 1 do love him 
to whom you allude; and, if he does not return, instead of accusing him of 
the inconstancy which you insinuate, I will tell you that he died loving me 
and me only.” The young Catalan made a gesture of rage. 

“T understand you, Fernand ; you would be revenged on him because I 
do notlove you ; you would cross your Catalan knife with his dirk. What 
end would that answer? To lose you my friendship if he were conquered, 
and see that friendship changed into hate if you were conqueror. Believe 
me, to seek a quarrel with a man Is a bad method of pleasing the woman 
who loves that man. No, Fernand, you will not thus give way to evil 
thoughts. Unable to have me foi your wife, you wil] content yourself with 
having me for your fniend and sister; and besides,” she added, he% eyes 
troubled and moistened with teats, ‘wait, wait, Fernand ; you said just 
now that the sea was treacherous, and he has been gone four months, and 
during these four months we have had some terrible storms.” 

Fernand made no reply, nor did he attempt to check the tears which 
flowed down the checks ot Mercédés, although for each of these tears~ he 
would have shed his heart’s blood ; but these tears flowed for another. He 
arose, paced awhile up and down the hut, and then, suddenly stopping 
before Mercédés, with his eyes glowing and his hands clenched,—“ Say, 
Meicédés,” he said, “ once for all, is this your final determination ?” 

“I love Edmond Dantés,” the young girl calmly replied, “and none 
but Edmond shall ever be my husband.” 

“ And you will always love him ?’———“ As long as I live.” 

Fernand let fall his head hke a defeated man, heaved a sigh which 
resembled a groan, and then suddenly looking her full in the face, with 
clenched teeth and expanded nostrils; said,—“ But if he is dead———” 

“Tf he is dead, I shall die too.” 

“Tf he has forgotten you——” 

“ Mercédés !” cried a voice, joyously, outside the house,—“ Mercédés !” 

“ Ah!” exclaimed the young girl, blushing with delight, and springing 
}p with love, “you see he has not forgotten me, for here he is” And 
Se towards the door, she opened it, saying, ‘‘ Here, Edmond, here 

am !” 

Fernand, pale and trembling, receded like a traveller at the sight of a 
serpent, and fell into a chair beside him. Edmond and Mercédés were 

e clasped in each other’s arms. The burning sun of Marseilles, which pene- 

trated the room by the open door, covered them with a flood of light, At 
first they saw nothing around them. Their mtense happiness isolated 
them from all the rest of the woyld, and they only spoke in broken words, 
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which are the tokens of ajoy so extreme that they seem rather the expres- 

on of sorrow. Suddenly Edmond saw the gloomy countenance of Fer- 
nand, as it was defined in the shadow, pale and threatening, and by a 
movement, for which he could scarcely account to himself, the young 
Catalan placed his hand on the knife at his belt. | 

“Ah! your pardon,” said Dantés, frowning in his turn; “ I did not 
perceive that there were three of us.” Then, turning to Mercédés, he 
inquired, “ Who is this gentleman ?” 

“One who will be your best friend, Dantés, for he is my friend, fay cousin, 
my brother ; it is Fernand—the man whom, after you, Edmond, I love the 
best in the world. Do you not remember him ?” 

. “Yes!” said Edmond, and without relinquishing Mercédés’ hand clasyfed 
in one of his own, he extended the other to the Catalan with a cordial air. 
But’ Fernand, instead of responding to this amiable gesture, remained 
mute and trembling. Edmond then cast his eyes scrutinizingly at Mer- 
cédés, agitated and embarrassed, and then again on Fernand, gloomy and 
menacing. This look told him all, and his brow became suffused and angry. 

“1 did not know, when I came with such haste to you, that I was to 
meet an enemy here.” 

“An enemy !” cried Mercédés, with an angry look at her cousin. “An 
enemy in my house, do you say, Edmond! If I believed that, I would 
place my arm under yours and go with you to Marseilles, leaving the house 
to return to it no more.” 

Fernand’s eye darted lightning. “ And should any misfortune occur to 
you, qear Edmond,” she continued, with the same calmness which proved 
to Fernand that the young girl had read the very innermost depths of his 
sinister thought, “if misfortune should occur to you, I would ascend the 
highest point of the Cape de Morgion, and cast myself headlong from it.” 

Fernand became deadly pale. ‘‘ But you are deceived, Edmond,” she 
continued. ‘ You have no enemy here—there is no one but Fernand, my 
brother, who will grasp your hand as a devoted friend.” 

And at these words the young girl fixed her imperious look on the 
Catalan, who, as if fascinated by it, came slowly towards Edmond, and 
offered him his hand. His hatred, like a powerless though furious wave, 
was broken against the strong ascendency which M seeds exercised over 
him. Scarcely, however, had he touched Edmond’s hand than he felt he 
had done all he could do, and rushed hastily out of the house. 

“Oh!” he exclaimed, running furiously and tearing his hair—* Oh! who 
will deliver me from this man? Wretched—wretched that I am !” 

“ Hallo, Catalan! Hallo, Fernand! where are you running to?” ex- 
claimed a voice. 

The young man stopped suddenly, looked around him, and percejved 
Caderousse sitting at table with Danglars under an arbour. 

“Well,” said Caderousse, “why don’t you come? Are you really in 
such a hurry that you have no time to say ‘how do’ to your friends >” 

“ Particularly when they have still a full bottle before them,” added 
Danglars. Fernand looked at them both with a stupefied air, but did not 
say a word, 

‘He seems besotted,” said Danglars, pushing Caderousse with his 

ee. “Are we mistaken, and is Dantés triumphant in spite of all we 

_ have believed ?” | 

_ “ Why, we must inquire into that,” was Caderousse’s reply ; and turning 

eee the young man, said, “ Well, Catalan, can’t you make up your 
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Fernand wiped away the perspiration steaming from his brow, and slowly 
entered the arbour, whose shade seemed to restore somewhat of calmness 
oe senses, and whose coolness somewhat of refreshment to his exhausted 
“ Good day,” said he. “You called me, didn’t you?’ And he fell, 

rather than sat down, on one of the seats which surrounded the table. 

“T called you because you were running like a madman, and I was 
afraid you would throw yourself into the sea ;” said Caderousse, laughing. 
“ Why ! @hen a man has friends, they are not only to offer him a glass 

* of wine, but, moreover, to prevent his swallowing three or four pints of 
water unnecessarily !” 

ernand gave a groan, which resembled a sob, and dropped his head 
into his hands, his elbows leaning on the table, 

“Well, Fernand, I must say,” said Caderousse, beginning the conver- 
sation, with that brutality of the common people in which curiosity de- 
stroys all diplomacy, “you look uncommonly like a rejected lover ;” and 
he burst into a hoarse laugh. 

“Bah !” said Danglars, “ a lad of his make was not born to be unhappy 
in love. You are laughing at him, Caderousse ” 

“No,” he replied, “only hark how he sighs ! Come, come, Fernand !” 
said Caderousse, “hold up your head, and answer us. It’s not polite not 
to reply to friends who ask news of your health.” 

“ My health is well enough,” said Fernand, clenching his hands with- 
out raising his head. 

“Ah! you see, Danglars,” said Caderousse, winking at his friend,‘ this 
it is ; Fernand, whom you see here, is a good and brave Catalan, one of 
the best fishermen in Marseilles, and he is in love with a very fine girl, 
named Mercédés; but it appears, unfortunately, that the fine girl is in 
love with the second in command on board the Pharaon ; and, as the 
Pharaon arrived to-day—why, you understand !” 

“No, I do not understand,” said Danglars. 

“ Poor Fernand has been dismissed,” continued Caderousse. 

“ Well, and what then ?” said Fernand, lifting up his head, and looking 
at Caderousse hke a man who looks for some one on whom to vent his 
anger; “ Mercédés is not accountable to any person, is she? Is she not 
free to love whomsoever she will ?” 

“Oh ! if you take it in that sense,” said Caderousse, “ itis another thing! 
But I thought you were a Catalan, and they told me the Catalans were not 
men to allow themselves to be supplanted by a rival. It was even told 
me that Fernand, especially, was terrible in his vengeance. 

Fernand smiled piteously. “A lover is never terrible,” he said. 

“Poor fellow!” remarked Danglars, affecting to pity the:young man 
from the bottom of his heart. ‘Why, you see, he did not expect to see 
Dantés return so suddenly ! he thought he was dead, perhaps; or per- 
chance faithless! These things always come on us more severely when 
they come suddenly.” , 

“ Ah, ma foi, under any circumstances !” said Caderousse, who drank 
as he oo and on whom the fumes of the wine of La Malgue began to 
take effect,—“ under any circumstances Fernand is not the only person put 
out by the fortunate arrival of Dantés ; is he, Danglars ?” 

*“ No, you are right—and I should say that would bring him ill-luck.” 

o © Well, never mind,” answered Caderousse, pouring out a glass of wine 

for Fernand, and filling his own for the eighth or ninth time, whilst Dan- 

be had marraig B a his. “ Never mind—in the meantime he marries 
ercédés—the lovely Mercédés—at lgast, he returns to do that.” 
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During this time Danglars fixed his piercing glance on the young man, 
on whose heart Caderousse’s words fell like molten lead. 

“ And when is the wedding to be?” he asked. +. 

* Oh, it is not yet fixed !” murmured Fernand. 

“ No, but it will be,” said Caderousse, “as surely as Dantés will be cap- 
tain of the Pharaonz—eh, Danglars?’ 

Danglars shuddered at this unexpected attack, and turned to Caderousse, 
whose countenance he scrutinised, to try and detect whether the blow was 
premeditated; but he read nothing but envy in a countenance already 
rendered brutal and stupid by drunkenness. 

“Well,” said he filling the glasses, “let us drink to Captain Edmond 
Dantés, husband of the beautiful Catalane !” 2 

Caderousse raised his glass to his mouth with unsteady hand, and swal- 
lowed the contents at a gulp. Fernand dashed his on the ground. 

“Eh! eh! eh!” stammered Caderousse. “ What do I see down there 
by the wall, in the direction of the Catalans? Look, Fernand! your cyes 
are betterthan mine. I believe I see double. You know wine isa decciver ; 
but I should say it was two lovers walking side by side, and hand in hand. 
Heaven forgive me! they do not know that we can see them, and they are 
actually embracing !” 

Danglars did not lose one pang that Fernand endured. 

. Be you know them, M. Fernand?” he said. 

“Ves,” was the reply, in a lowvoice. “It is M. Edmond and Made- 
moiselle Mercédés !” 

“Ah! see there, now !” said Caderousse ; “and I did not recognise 
them® Holla, Dantés! holla, lovely damsel! Come this way, and let 
us know when the wedding 1s to be, for M. Fernand here is so obstinate 
he will not tell us !” 

“ Hold your tongue, will you?” said Danglars, pretending to restrain 
Caderousse, who, with the tenacity of drunkards, leaned out of the arbour, 
‘* Try to stand upright, and let the lovers make love without interruption. 
See, look at M. Fernand, and follow his example ; he is well-behaved !” 

Fernand, probably excited beyond bearing, pricked by Danglars, as the 
bull is by the bandilleros, was about to rush out; for he had risen from 
his seat, and seemed to be collecting himself to dash headlong upon his 
rival, when Mercédés, smiling and graceful, lifted up her Jovely head, and 
showed her clear and bright eye. At this Fernand recollected her threat 
of dying if Edmond died, and dropped again heavily on his seat. Danglars 
looked at the two men, one after the other, the one brutalized by liquor, 
the other overwhelmed with love. 

“T shall extract nothing from thse fools,” he muttered ; “and I am 
very much afraid of being here between adrunkard andacoward. Yet this 
Catalan has eyes that glisten like the Spaniards, Sicilians, and Calabrians, 
who practise revenge so well. Unquestionably, Edmond’s star is in the 
ascendant, and he will marry the splendid girl—he will be captain, too, 
and laugh at us all, unless-—-” a sinister smile passed over Danglars’ 
lips—“ unless I mingle in the affair,” he added. ' 

“ Hallo!” continued Caderousse, half rising, and with his fist on the 
table, “hallo, Edmond ! do you not see your friends, or are you too proud 
to speak to thern ?” . 

“ No, my dear fellow!” replied Dantes, “I am not proud, but Iam happy; 
and happiness blinds, I think, more than pride.” | 
_ “Ah! very well, that’s an explanation !” said Caderousse, “ Well, gootl 
day, Madame Dantts !” a 
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Mercédés curtseyed gravely, and said—“ That is net my name, and in 
my country it bodes ill fortune, they say, to call young girls by the name 
of their betrothed before he becomes their husband, Call me, then, Mer- 
cédés, if you please.” 

“We must éxcuse our worthy neighbour, Caderousse,” said Dantés, “he 
is so easily mistaken.” 

“So, then, the wedding is to take place immediately, M. Dantés,” 
said Danglars, bowing to the young couple. 

“ As goon as possible, M. Danglars; to day all preliminaries will be 
arranged at my father’s, and to-morrow, or next day at latest, the wedding 
festival here at La Réserve. My friends will be there, I hope ; that 1s to 
say, you are invited, M. Danglars, and you, Caderousse.” 

“ And Fernand,” said Caderousse with a chuckle; “ Fernand, too, is 
mvited |” : 

“ My wife’s brother is my brother,” said Edmond; “and we, Mercédés 
and [, should be very sorry if he were absent at such a time.” 

Fernand opened his mouth to reply, but his voice died on his lips, and 
he could not utter a word. 

“To-day the preliminaries, to-morrow or next day the ceremony ! you 
are in a hurry, captain !” 

“ Danglars,” said Edmond, smiling, “I will say to you as Mercédés 
said just now to Caderousse, ‘Do not give me a title which does not 
belong to me ;’ that may bring me bad luck.” 

“Your pardon,” replied Danglars, ‘I merely said you seemed in a 
hurry, and we have lots of time, the PAasaox cannot be under weig®again 
in less than three months.” 

“We are always in a hurry to be happy, M. Danglars; for when we 
have suffered a long time, we have great difficulty in believing in good 
fortune, But it is not selfishness alone that makes me thus in haste; I 
must go to Paris.” 

“ To Paris! really! and will it be the first time you have ever been 
there, Dantes ?”——‘ Yes.” 

“ Have you business there >—— “ Not of my own; the last commission 
of poor Captain Leclere ; you know to what I allude, Danglars—it is 
sacred. Besides, I shall only take the time to go and return.” 

“ Yes, yes, I understand,” said Danglars, and then in a low tone, he 
added, ‘To Paris, no doubt to deliver the letter which the Grand Marshal 
gave him. Ah! this letter gives me an idea—a capital idea! Ah! Dantés, 
my friend, you are not yet registered number one on board the good ship 
Pharaon,” then turning towards Edmond, who was walking away, “ Good 
journey,” he cried. 

_ “Thank ye,’ said Edmond with a friendly nod, and the two lovers con- 
tinued their route, calm and joyous. 


: | CHAPTER IV. 
CONSPIRACY. 


DANGLARS followed Edmond and Mercddés with his eyes until the two 
lovers disappeared behind one of the angles of Fort Saint Nicolas, then turn- 
ing round, he perceived Fernand, who had fallen, pale and trembling into 
his chair, whilst Caderousse stammered out the words of a drinking-song. 
“Well, my dear sir,” said Danglars to Fernand, “here is a marriage 
evhich does not appear to make everybody happy.” e 
3 t 2 
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* Tt drives me to despair,” said Fernand. . 

* Do you, then, love Mercédds ?’——“ I adore her!” 

“ Have you loved her long ?’—— Ever since I have known her.” 

“And you sit there, tearing your hair, instead of seeking to remedy 
your condition ; I did not think it was thus your nation acted.” 

“ What would you have me do?” said Fernand. 

“ How do I know? Is it my affair? I am not in love with Mademoiselle 
Mercédés ; but for you~seek, and you shall find.” 

“TI have found already.”———“ What ?” 

“T would stab the man, but the woman told me that if any misf@rtune 
happened to her betrothed, she would kill herself.” 

** Pooh ! women say those things, but never do them.” , 

“You do not know Mercédés ; what she threatens she will do.” 

* Idiot !” muttered Danglars; “whether she kill herself or not what 
matter, provided Dantés is not captain?” 

“ Before Mercédés should die,” replied Fernand, with the accents of un- 
shaken resolution, “I would die myself!” 

“ That’s what I call love !” said Caderousse with a voice more tipsy 
than ever, “ That’s love, or I don’t know what love is.” 

“Come,” said Danglars, ‘you appear to me a good sort of fellow, and 
hang me! but I should like to help you, but-——” 

“ Yes,” said Caderousse, “ but how ?” 

“ My dear fellow,” replied Danglars, “ you are three parts drunk; finish 
the bottle, and you will be completely so. Drink, then, and do not meddle 
witht what we are discussing, for that requires all one’s wit and cool 
judgment.” 

* ¥—drunk!” said Caderousse ; “ well, that’s a good one! I could drink 
feur more such bottles; they are no bigger than Eau-de-Cologne flasks. 
Pére Pamphile, more wine !” and Caderousse rattled his glass uponthe table. 

“You were saying, sir——” said Fernand, awaiting with great anxiety 
the end of this interrupted remark. 

““What was I saying? I forget. This drunken Caderousse has made 
me lose the thread of my sentence.” 

* Drunk, if you like ; so much the worse for those who fear wine, for it 
is because they have some bad thoughts which they are afraid the liquor 
will extract from their hearts ;’ and Caderousse began to sing the two last 
lines of a song very popular at the time,— 

“© Tous les méchants sont beuveurs d’eau : 
C'est bien prouved par le déluge.’” 

* You said, sir, you would like to help me, but-——” 

“Yes ; but I added, to help you it would be sufficient that Dantés did 
not marry her you love; and the marriage may easily be thwarted, 
methinks, and yet Dantés need not die.” 

“‘ Death alone can separate them,” remarked Fernand. 

“You talk like a noodle, my friend,” said Caderousse; “and here is 
Danglars, who is a wide-awake, clever, deep fellow, who will prove to you 
that you are wrong. Prove it, Danglars, I have answered for you. Say 
there is no need why Dantés should die: it would, indeed, be a pity he 
should. Dantés is a good fellow; I like Dantés ! Dantés, your health,” 

Fernand rose impatiently. “Let him run on,” said Danglars, restrain- 
ing the young man ; “drunk as he is, he is not much out in what he says, 
Absence severs as well as death, and if the walls of a prison were between 
Edmond and Mercédés they would be as effectually separated as if he jay 

under a tombstone.” e ; 
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“Ves; only people get but of prison,” said Caderousse, who, with what 
sense was left him, listened eagerly to the conversation, “ and when they 
get out, and their names are Edmond Dantés, they revenge——” 

“ What matters that ?” muttered Fernand. 

“ And why, I should like to know,” persisted Caderousse, “ should they 
put Dantés in prison? he has neither robbed, nor killed, nor murdered.” 

“Hold your tongue !” said Danglars. 

“T won't hold my tongue !” replied Caderousse ; “ I say I want to know 
why they should put Dantes in prison; I lke Dantés; Dantes, your 
health !” and he swallowed another glass of wine. 

Danglars saw in the muddled look of the tailor the progress of his im- 
téxication, and turning towards Fernand, said, “ Well, you understand 
there is no need to kill him.” 

“ Certainly not, if, as you said just now, you have the means of having 
Dantés arrested. Have you that means ?” 

“It is to be found for the searching. But why should I meddle in the 
matter? it is no affair of mine.” 

“T know not why you meddle,” said Fernand, seizing his arm ; “ but 
this I know, you have some motive of personal hatred against Dantés, for 
he who himself hates is never mistaken in the sentiments of others.” 

“TI! motives of hatred against Dantts? None, on my word! I saw 
you were unhappy, and your unhappiness interested me; that’s all ; but 
the moment you believe I act for my own account, adieu, my dear friend, 
get out of the affair as best you may ;” and Danglars rose as if he meant 
to depart. ad 

“No, no,” said Fernand, restraining him, “stay ! It1s of very little con- 
sequence to me at the end of the matter whether you have any angry 
feeling or not against Dantés. I hate him! I confess it openly. Do you 
find the means, I will execute it, provided it is not to kill the man, for 
Mercédés has declared she will kill herself if Dantés is killed.” 

Caderousse, who had let his head drop on the table, now raised it, and 
looking at Fernand with his dull and fishy eyes, he said,—“ Kill Dantés ! 
who talks of killing Dantés ? I won’t have him killed—I won’t! He’s my 
friend, and this morning offered to share his money with me, as I shared 
mine with him. I won’t have Dantés killed—I won't !” 

‘ “And who has said a word about killing him, muddlehead ?” repliea 
Danglars, “We were mercly joking: drink to his health,” he added, 
filling Caderousse’s glass, “ and do not interfere with us.” 

“ Yes, yes, Dantes’ good health!” said Caderousse, emptying his glass - 
“ here’s to his health! his health !—hurrah !” 

“ But the means—the means?” said Fernand.——“ Have you not hit 
upon any ?” 

* No !—you undertook to do so.” 

“True,” replied Danglars ; “the French have the superiority over the 
Spaniards, that the Spaniards ruminate, whilst the French invent.” 
¢ “Do you invent, then ?” said Fernand, impatiently. 

“ Waiter,” said Danglars, “pen, ink, aad paper.”———“ Pen, ink, and 

: ’ pap ’ 
pepe earn Fernand, eae ' 4 
5 ; 1 am a supercargo; pen, i an er are my tools, an 
without my tools I am fit foe a a a He 

‘Pen, ink, and paper !” then, ealted Fernand, loudly. 

€ All : rT) ° .? ee ‘, 
os eye require is a table,” said the waiter, pointing to the writing 
* “ Bring them here” The waiter did as he was desized. ° 
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“When one thinks,” said Caderousse, letting his hand drop on the 
paper, “there is here wherewithal to kill a man more sure than if we 
waited at the corner of a wood to assassinate him! I have always had 
more dread of a pen, a bottle of ink, and a sheet of paper, than of a sword 
or pistol. 

& The fellow is not so drunk as he appears to be,” said Danglars. 
“Give him some more wine, Fernand.” Fernand filled Caderousse’s 
glass, who, toper as he was, lifted his hand from the paper and seized the 

lass. « 

The Catalan watched him until Caderousse, almost overcome by this * 
fee assault on his senses, rested, or rather allowed his glass to fall upon 
the table. ‘ 

“ Well!” resumed the Catalan, as he saw the final glimmer of Caderousse’s 
reason vanishing before the last glass of wine. 

“Well, then, I should say, for instance,” resumed Danglars, “ that if 
after a voyage such as Dantés has just made, and in which he touched the 
isle of Elba, some one were to denounce him to the king’s procureur as a 
Bonapartist agent—-—” 

**T will denounce him!” exclaimed the young man, hastily. 

“Yes, but they will make you then sign your declaration,and confront you 
with him you have denounced ; I will supply you with the means of sup- 
porting your accusation, for I know the fact well, But Dantés cannot re- 
main for ever in prison, and one day or other he will leave it, and the day 
when hecomes out, woe betide him who was the cause of his incarceration !” 

“@h, I should wish nothing better than that he would come and seek a 
quarrel with me.” 

“Yes, and Mercédés ! Mercédés, who will detest you if you have only 
the misfortune to scratch the skin of her dearly beloved Edmond !” 

“ True !” said Fernand. 

“No! no!” continued Danglars ; “if we resolve on sucha step, it would 
be much better to take, as I now do, this pen, dip it into this ink, and 
write with the left hand (that the writing may not be recognized) the de- 
nunciation we propose.” And Danglars, uniting practice with theory, 
wrote with his left hand, and in a writing reversed from his usual style, 
and totally unlike it, the following lines which he handed to Fernand, 
and which Fernand read on in undertone :— | 

“ Monsieur,—The Procureur du Roi is informed by a friend of the 
throne and religion, that one Edmond Dantés, mate of the ship Pharaon, 
arrived this morning from Smyrna, after having touched at Naples and 
Porto-Fefrajo, has been entrusted by Murat with a letter for the usurper,and 
by the usurper with a letter for the Konapartist committce in Paris, 

“Proof of this crime will be found on arresting him, for the letter will be 
found upon him, or at his father’s, or in his cabin on board the PAaraon.” 

“Very good,’ resumed Danglars; “now your revenge looks like 
common sense, for in no way can it revert to yourself, and the matter will 
thus work its own way ; there is nothing to do now but fold the letter aseI 
am doing, and write upon it, ‘To M. le Procureur Royal,’ and that’s all 
settled.” And Danglars wrote the address as he spoke, 

“Yes, and that’s all settled !” exclaimed Caderousse, who, by a last 
effort of intellect, had followed the reading of the letter, and instinctively 
comprehended all the misery which gach a denunciation must entails 
“ Yes, and that’s all settled: only it will be an infamous shame ;” and he 
stretched out his hand to reach the letter. ; 

“Yes,” saig Danglars, taking it from beyond his reach ; “and as what 4 
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say and do is merely in jest, and I, amongst the first and foremost, should 
be sorry if anything happened to Dantés—the worthy Dantés—look here !” 
And taking the letter, he squeezed it up in his hands and threw it into a 
corner of the arbour. 

“All right !? said Caderousse. ‘ Dantés is my friend, and I won't have 
him ill-used.” 

“ And who thinks of using him ill? Certainly neither I nor Fernand !” 
said Danglars, rising and looking at the young man, who still remained 
seated, b@t whose eye was fixed on the denunciatory sheet of paper flung 
into the corner. 

“In this case,” replied Caderousse, “let’s have some more wine. I wish 
todrink to the health of Edmond and the lovely Mercédés.” 

“You have had too much already, diunkard,” said Danglars ; “and if 
you continue, you will be compelled to sleep here, because unable to stand 
on your legs.” 

“1?” said Caderousse, rising with all the offended dignity of a drunken 
man, “I can't keep on my legs! Why, I’ll bet a wager I go up into the 
belfry of the Acoules, and without staggering, too !” 

“Well done !” said Danglars, “I'll take your bet; but to-morrow—to- 
day it is time to return. Give me your arm, and let us go.” 

“ Very well, let us go,” said Caderousse ; “ but I don’t want your arm at 
all. Come, Fernand, won’t you return to Marseilles with us?” 

“No,” said Fernand ; “1 shall return to the Catalans,” 

“Youre wrong. Come with us to Marseilles —come along.” ——“ I will 
not.” 

‘What do you mean? you will not? Well, justas you like, my prince : 
there’s hberty for all the world. Comealong, Danglars, and let the young 
gentleman return to the Catalans if he chooses.” 

Danglars took advantage of Caderousse’s temper at the moment, to take 
him off towards Marseilles by the Porte Saint Victor, staggering as he went. 

When they had advanced about twenty yards, Danglais looked back 
and saw Fernand stoop, pick up the crumpled paper, and putting it into 
his pocket, then rush out of the arbour towards Pillon. 

* Well,” said Caderousse, “why, what a lie he told! He said he was 
going to the Catalans, and he 1s going to the city. WHolloa, Fernand !” 

“Oh, you see wrong,” sain Danglars ; “ he’s gone right enough.” 

“ Well,” said Caderousse, “I should have said not—how treacherous 
wine is |” 

_ “Come, come,” said Danglars to himself, “ now the thing is at work and 
it will effect its purpose unassisted.” 


CHAPTER V. 
THE MARRIAGE-FEAST. 


THE morning’s sun rose clear and resplendent, gilding the heavens, and 
even the foamy waves with its bnght refulgent beams, 

The plenteous feast had been prepared at La Réserve, with whose arbour 
the reader is already familiar. The apartment destined for the purpose 
Was spacious and lighted by a number of windows, over each of which was 
written in golden letters the name of one of the principal cities of France ; 

* beneath these windows a wooden balcony extended the entire length of 
the house. And although the entertainment was fixed for twelve o'clock 
at noon, an hour previous to that time the balcony was filled with impatient 
and expectant guests, consisting of the favoured part of tbe crew of the 
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Pheraon, and other personal friends of the bridegroom, the whole of whom 
had arrayed themselves in their choicest costumes, in order to do greater 
honour to the day. 

Various rumours were afloat to the effect that the owners of the 
Pharaon had promised to attend the nuptial feast; but all seemed una- 
nimous in doubting that an act of such rare and exceeding condescension 
could possibly be intended. 

Danglars, however, who now made his appearance, accompanied by 
Caderousse, effectually confirmed the report, stating that he haa recently 
conversed with M. Morrel, who had himself assured him he intended join- 
ing the festive party upon the occasion of their second officer’s marriage. 

Even while relating this aloud, an enthusiastic burst of applause frém 
the crew of the Pharaon announced the presence of M. Morrel, who hailed 
the visit of the shipowner as a sure indication that the man whose wedding- 
feast he thus delighted to honour would ere long be first in comman 
of the Pharaon; and as Dantés was universally beloved on board his 
vessel, the sailors put no restraint on the tumultuous joy at finding the 
opinion and choice of their superiors so exactly coincide with their own. 

This noisy though hearty welcome over, Danglars and Caderousse were 
despatched to the residence of the bridegroom to convey to him the intel- 
ligence of the arrival of the important personage who had recently joined 
them, and to desire he would hasten to receive his honourable guest. 

The above-mentioned individuals started off upon their errand at full 
speed ; but ere they had gone many steps they perceived a group advancing 
towaxls them, composed of the betrothed pair, a party of young girls in 
attendance on the bride, by whose side walked Dantes’ father ; the whole 
brought up by Fernand, whose lips wore their usual sinister smile. 

Neither Mercédés nor Edmond observed the strange expression of his 
countenance ; basking in the sunshine of each other’s love, they heeded 
not the dark, louring look that scowled on their innocent felicity. 

Having acquitted themselves of their errand, and exchanged a hearty 
shake of the hand with Edmond, Danglars and Caderousse took their 
places beside Fernand and old Dantés,—the latter of whom attracted 
universal notice. The old man was attired in a suit of black, trimmed with 
steel buttons, beautifully cut and polished. His thin but still powerful legs 
were arrayed in a pair of richly-embroidered clocked stockings, evidently 
of English manufacture, while from his three-cornered hat depended a 
long streaming knot of white and blue ribands. Thus he came along, sup- 
glen himself on a curiously carved stick, his aged countenance lit up with 

appiness, while beside him crept Caderousse, whose desire to partake of 
the good things provided for the wedding-party had induced him to become 
reconciled to the Dantés, father and son, although there still lingered in 
his mind a faint and imperfect recollection of the events of the preceding 
night ; just as the brain retains on waking the dim and misty outline of 
the dream that has “murdered sleep.” , 

As Danglars approached the disappointed lover, he cast on him a look 
of deep nieaning, while Fernand, as he slowly paced behind the happy 
pair, who seemed, in their own unmixed content, to have entirely forgotten 
that such a being as himself existed, was pale and abstracted ; occasionally, 
however, a deep flush would overspread his countenance, and a nervous 


s 


contraction distort his features, while, with an agitated and restless gaze, he ' 


would glance in the direction of Marseilles, like one who either anticipated 
or foresaw some great and important event. 
Dantés hinwelf was simply, thopgh becomingly, clad in the dress pecu- 
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liar to the merchant service—a costume somewhat between a military and 
a civil garb ; and with his fine countenance, radiant with joy and happiness, 
a more perfect specimen of manly beauty could scarcely be imagined. 

Lovely as the Greeks of Cyprus or Chios, Mercédés boasted the same 
bright flashing eyes of jet, and ripe, round, coral 2 One more practised 
in the arts of great cities would have hid her blushes beneath a veil, or, at 
least, have cast down her thickly-fringed lashes, so as to have concealed 
the liquid lustre of her animated eyes ; but, on the contrary, the delighted 
girl look@d around her with a smile that seemed to invite all who saw 
her to bjaold, and beholding, to rejoice with her in her exceeding hap- 

iness, 

“Immediately the bridal corfége came in sight of La Réserve, M. Morrel 
came forth to meet it, followed by the soldiers and sailors there assembled, 
to whom he had repeated the promise already given, that Dantés should 
be the successor to the Jate Captain Leclere. Edmond, at the approach of 
his patron, respectfully placed the arm of his affianced bride within that 
of M. Morrel, who, forthwith conducting her up the flight of wooden steps 
leading to the chamber in which the feast was prepared, was gaily followed 
by the guests, beneath whose thronging numbers the slight structure 
creaked and groaned as though alarmed at the unusual pressure. 

“Father,” said Mercédés, stopping when she had reached the centre of 
the table, “ sit, I pray you, on my right hand; on my left I will place him 
who has ever been as a brother to me,” pointing with a soft and gentle 
smile to Fernand; but her words and look seemed to inflict the direst 
torture on him, for his lips became ghastly pale, and even beneath tha dark 
hue of his complexion the blood might be seen retreating as though some 
sudden pang drove it back to the heart. 

During this time, Dantés, at the opposite side of the table, had been 
occupied in similarly placing his most honoured guests. M. Morrel was 
seated at his right hand, Danglars at his left; while, at a sign from Ed- 
mond, the rest of the company ranged themselves as they found it most 
agreeable. 

And now commenced the work of devastation upon the many good 
things with which the table was loaded. Sausages of Arles, with their 
delicate seasoning and piquant flavour, lobsters in their dazzling red 
Cuirasses, prawns of large size and brilliant colour, the echinus, with its 
prickly outside and dainty morsel within; the clovis, esteemed by the 
epicures of the south as more than rivalling the exquisite flavour of the 
oyster. All these, in conjunction with the numerous delicacies cast up 
by the wash of waters on the sandy beach, and styled by the grateful 
fishermen “sea fruits,” served to furnish forth this marriage-table. 

“A pretty silence truly !” said the old father of the bridegroom, as he 
carried to his lips a glass of wine of the hue and brightness of the to 
and which had just been placed before Mercédés herself. “ Now, would 
anybody think that this room contained a happy, merry party, who desire 
hothing better than to laugh and dance the hours away ?” 

“Ah!” sighed Caderousse, “a man cannot always feel happy because 
he is about to be married.” ; 

_ “The truth is,” replied Dantés, “that I am too happy for noisy mirth 
if that is what you meant by your observation, my worthy friend, you are 
right ; joy takes a strange effect at times, it seems to oppress us almost 
the same as sorrow.” 

Danglars looked towards Fernand, whose excitable nature received and 
betrayed each fresh impression, : 
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_ “Why, what ails you?” asked he of Edmond. ‘“ Do you fear any ap- 
wroaching evil? I should say that you were the happiest man alive at this 
nstant.” 

“And that is the very thing that alarms me,” returned Dantés. “ Man 
does not appear to me to be intended to enjoy felicity so unmixed ; hap- 

iness is like the enchanted palaces we read of in our childhood, where 

erce, fiery dragons defend the entrance and approach ; and monsters of 
all shapes and kinds, requiring to be overcome cre victory is ours. Jown 
that I am lost in wonder to find myself promoted to an honour ef which 
I feel myself unworthy—that of being the husband of Mercédés.” 

“ Nay, nay !” cried Caderousse, smiling, “you have not attained that 
honour yet. Mercédés is not yet your wife. Just assume the tone and 
manner of a husband, and see how she will remind you that your hour is 
not yet come !” 

The bride blushed, and seemed half-inclined to be angry; while Fernand, 
restless and uneasy, seemed to start at every fresh sound, occasionally 
applying his handkerchief to his brow to wipe away the large drops of 
perspiration that gathered again, almost as soon as they were removed. 

‘Well, never mind that, neighbour Caderousse ; it is not worth while 
to contradict me for such a trifle as that. ’Tis true that Mercédés is not 
actually my wife ; but,’ added he, drawing out his watch, “in an hour and 
a half from this she will be as fast and firm as Holy Church can make her.” 

A general exclamation of surprise ran round the table, with the excep- 
tion of the elder Dantés, whose laugh displayed the still perfect beauty of 
his layge white teeth. Mercédés looked pleased and gratified, while Fer- 
nand grasped the handle of his knife with a convulsive clutch, 

“In an hour?” inquired Danglars, turning pale. “ How is that, my 
fricnd ?” 

“ Why, thus it is,” replied Dantés. ‘“ Thanks to the influence of M. 
Morrel, to whom, next to my father, I owe every blessing I enjoy, every 
difficulty has been removed. We have purchased permission to waive 
the usual delay ; and at half-past two o’clock the Mayor of Marseilles will 
be waiting for us at the Hétel de Ville. Now, as a quarter-past one has 
already struck, I do not consider I have asserted too much in saying, that in 
another hour and thirty minutes Mercédés will have become Madame 
Dantés.” 

Fernand closed his eyes, a burning sensation passed across his brow, 
and he was compelled to support himself by the table to prevent his falling 
from his chair; but in spite of all his efforts, he could not refrain from 
uttering a deep groan, which, however, was lost amid the noisy felici- 
tations of the company. 

“Upon my word,” cried the old man, “you make short work of this 
kind of affairs. Arrived here only yesterday morning, and married to-day 
at three o’cléck! Commend me to a sailor for going the quick way to 
work !” 

“ But,” asked Danglars, in a timid tone, “how did you manage about. 
the other formalities—the contract—the settlement ?” 

“ Oh, bless you !” answered Dantds, laughingly, “our papers were soon 
drawn up. Mercédés has no fortune ; I have none to settle on her. So, 
you see, our papers were quickly written out, and certainly do not come 
very expensive,” This joke elicited a fresh burst of applause, 

“So that what we presumed to be merely the betrothal feast turns out, 
to be the actual wedding dinner !” said Danglars. 

“ No, no!” apswered Dantes ; “don’t imagine I am going to put you off 

¢ 
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in that shabby manner. To-morrow morning I start for Paris: five days 
to go, and the same to return, with one day to discharge the commission 
entrusted to me, is all the time I shall be absent. I shall be back here by 
the 12th of March, and the next day I give my real marriage feast.” 

This prospect of fresh festivity redoubled the hilarity of the guests to such 
a degree, that the elder Dantés, who, at the commencement of the repast, 
had commented upon the silence that prevailed, now found it difficult, 
amid the general din of voices, to obtain a moment’s tranquillity in which 
to drink @ the health and prosperity of the bride and bridegroom. 

Dantés, perceiving the affectionate eagerness of his father, responded 
by a look of grateful pleasure ; while Mercédés, whose eyes had been 
canstantly consulting the pendule which decked the chamber, made an 
expressive gesture to Edmond. : 

Around the festive board reigned that mirthful freedom from all restraint 
which is usually found at the termination of social meetings, among those, 
at least, whose inferior station in the world gives them a happy dispen- 
sation from the frigid rules of etiquette ; and so it was with the party now 
assembled. Such as at the commencement of the repast had not been 
able to seat themselves according to their inclination, rose unceremoniously, 
and exchanged their place for the more immediate proximity of some pre- 
ferred individual, male or female, as the case might be. All spoke at the 
same time, and yet none heeded a reply, but appeared as though merely 
addressing their own thoughts. 

The paleness of Fernand appeared to have communicated itself to 
Danglars. As for Fernand himself, he seemed as though undergoing the 
tortures of the damned : unable to rest, he was among the first to quit the 
table, and, as though seeking to avoid the hilarious mith that rose in 
such deafening sounds, he continucd, in utter silence, to pace the farther 
end of the salon. 

Caderousse approached him just as Danglars, whom Fernand seemed 
most anxious to avoid, had joined him in a corner of the room. 

“Upon my word,” said Caderousse, from whose mind the friendly 
treatment of Dantés, united with the effect of the excellent wine he had 
partaken of, had effaced every feeling of envy or jealousy at Dantés’ good 
fortune,—* upon my word, Dantes is a downright good fellow, and when I 
see him sitting there beside his pretty wife that 1s so soon to be, I cannot 
help thinking it would have been a great pity to have served him that 
ttick you were planning yesterday.” : 

“Oh, there was no harm meant!” answered Danglars ; “ at first I cer- 
tainly did feel somewhat uneasy as regarded what Fernand might be 
tempted to do; but when I saw how completely he had mastered his 
feelings, even so far as to become one of his rival’s bridemen, I knew there 
was no further cause for apprehension.” Caderousse looked full at 
Fernand—he was ghastly pale. 

“ Certainly,” continued Danglar, “the sacrifice was no trifling one, when 
the beauty of the bride is concerned. Upon my soul, that future captain of 
mine isa lucky dog! Gad! I only wish he would let me take his place.” 

“Shall we not set forth?” asked the sweet, silvery voice of Mercédés : 
“two o’clock has just struck, and you know we are expected at the Hotel 
de Ville in a quarter of an hour.” 

« “To be sure!—to be sure!” cried Dantés, eagerly quitting the table ; 
“Yet us go directly !” 
is words were re-echoed by the whole party, who rose with a simul 
tanequs cheer, and commenced forming themselves into procession, 
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At this moment Danglars, who had been incessantly observing every 
change in Fernand’s look and manner, perceived him stagger and fall back, 
with an almost convulsive spasm, against a seat placed near one of the 
open windows. At the same instant the ear caught a sort of indistinct 
sound on the stairs, followed by the measured tread of soldiery, with the 
clanking of swords and military accoutrements ; then came a hum and buzz 
as of many voices, so as to deaden even the noisy mirth of the bridal party, 
among whom a vague feeling of curiosity and apprehension quelled every 
aiepositicn to talk, and almost instantaneously the most deathlike stillness , 

revaile 
. Nearer and nearer came those sounds of terror. Three distinct knocks, 
as though from the hilt of a sword, against the door, increased the fears 
of the before gay party. Each looked inquiringly in the countenance of 
his neighbour, while all wished themselves quietly and safely at home. 

“J demand admittance,” said a loud voice outside the room, “in the 
name of the Jaw!” As no attempt was made to prevent it, the door was 
opened, and a magistrate, wearing his official scarf, presented himself, 
followed by four soldiers and a corporal. Uneasiness now yielded to the 
most extreme dread on the part of those present. 

“May I venture to inquire the reason of this unexpected visit ?” said 
M. Morrel, addressing the magistrate, whom he evidently knew ; “there 
is doubtless some mistake easily explained.” 

“if it be so,” replied the magistrate, “ rely upon every reparation being 
made ; meanwhile, I am the bearer of an order of arrest, and although I 
most*reluctantly perform the task assigned me, it must, nevertheless, be 
fulfilled. Who among the persons here assembled answers to the name of 
Edmond Dantés?” Every eye was turned towards the individual so de- 
scribed, who, spite of the agitation he could not but feel, advanced with 
dignity, and said, in a firm voice, “I am he; what is your pleasure with me?” 

“Edmond Dantes,” replied the magistrate, “I arrest you in the name 
of the law !”--—“ Me!” repeated Edmond, slightly changing colour, “and 
wherefore, I pray ?” 

“IT cannot inform you, but you will de duly acquainted with the reasons 
that have rendered such a step necessary at your first examination.” 

M. Morrel felt that further resistance or remonstrance was useless. He 
saw before him an officer delegated to enforce the law, and perfectly well 
knew that it would be as unavailing to seek pity from a magistrate decked 
with his official scarf, as to address a petition to some cold marble effigy. 
Old Dantés, however, saw not all this, His paternal heart could not con- 
template the idea of such an outrage as consigned his beloved child to 
prison amid the joys of his wedding-feast. Rushing forwards, therefore, 
he threw himself at the magistrate’s feet, and prayed and supplicated in 
terms so moving, that even the officer was touched ; and, although firm in 
his duty, he kindly said, “ My worthy friend, let me beg of you to calm 
your apprehensions. Your son has probably neglected some prescribed 
form or attention in registering his cargo, and it is more than probable hé 
will be set at liberty directly he has given the information required, whether 
touching the health of his crew, or the value of his freight. 

“What is the meaning of all this ?” inquired Caderousse, frowningly, of 
a pany who had assumed an air of utter surprise, ‘ 

“How can I tell you?” replied he; “I am, like yourself, utterly bewildered 
at all that is going on, not a word of which do I understand.” Caderousge 
then looked around for Fernand, but he had disappeared. 

The scene of the previoys night noyy came back to his mind with startling 
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accuracy. The painful catastrophe he had just witnessed appeared 
effectually to have rent away the veil which the intoxication of the evening 
before had raised between himself and his memory. 

“So! so!” said he, in a hoarse and choking voice, to Danglars, “ this 
then, I suppose, is a part of the trick you were concerting yesterday ? Al 
I can say is, that if it be so, ’tis an ill turn, and well deserves to bring 
double evil on those who have projected it.” 

“Nonsense !” returned Danglars, “I tell you again I have nothing 
whatever®o do with it ; besides, you know very well that I tore the paper 
to pieces.” ; 

“ No, you didnot !” answered Caderousse, “you merely threw it by—~I 
saw it lying in a corner.”-—“ Hold your tongue, you fool !—what should 
you know about it ?—why, you were drunk !” 

“Where is Fernand?” inquired Caderousse.——“ How do I know ?” 
replied Danglars ; “ gone, as every prudent man ought to do, to look after 
his own affairs, most likely. Never mind where he is, let you and 
I go and see what is to be done for our poor friends in this their afflic- 
tion.” 

During this conversation, Dantés, after having exchanged a cheerful 
shake of the hand with all his sympathising friends, had surrendered him- 
self to the officer sent to arrest him, merely saying, “‘ Make yourselves 
quite easy, my good fellows, there is some little mistake to clear up, that’s 
all, depend upon it! and very hkely I may not have to go so far as the 
prison to effect that.” 

“Oh, to be sure!” responded Danglars, who had now approachéd the 
group, “ nothing more than a mistake, I feel quite certain.” 

Dantés descended the staircase, preceded by the magistrate, and followed 
by the soldiers. A carriage awaited him at the door ; he got in, followed 
by twa soldiers and the magistrate, and the vehicle drove off towards 
Marseilles. 

“ Adieu ! adieu ! dearest Edmond !” cried Mercédeés, stretching out her 
arms to him from the balcony. 

The prisoner, whose ready ear caught the despairing accents of his 
betrothed, felt as though the chill hand of death pressed on his heart, as 
leaning from the coach he tried to reply in cheerful tones—“ Good-bye, 
my sweet Mercédés !—we shall soon meet again !” The rapid progress of 
the vehicle, which disappeared round one of the turnings of Fort Saint 
Nicolas, prevented his adding more. 

“ Wait for me here, all of you !” cried M. Morrel ; “I will take the first 
conveyance I find, and hurry to Marseilles, whence I will bring you word 
how all is going on.” 

“That’s right !” exclaimed a multitude of voices; “go, and return as 
quickly as you can !” 

This second departure was followed by a long and fearful state of terrified 
silence on the part of those who were left behind. The old father and 
Mercédés remained for some time apart, each absorbed in their separate 
griefs ; but at length the two poor victims of the same blow raised their 
eyes, and with a simultaneous burst of feeling rushed into each other’s arms. 

Meanwhile Fernand made his reappearance, poured out for himself a 
glass of water with a trembling hand ; then hastily swallowing it, went to 
sit down on the first vacant chair he perceived, and this was, by mere 
Chance, placed next to the seat on which poor Mercédés had fallen half 
fainting, when released from the warm and affectionate embrace of old 
Dantés, Instinetively Fernand drew pack his chair, bs 
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“ He is the cause of all this misery-~1 am quite sure of it,” whispered 
Caderousse, who had never taken his eyes off Fernand, to Danglars. 

“TJ really do not think so,” answered the other; “he is too stupid to 
imagine such a scheme. I only hope the mischief will fall upon the head 
of whoever wrought it.” 

“You don’t mention those who aided and abetted the cruel deed, any 
more than those who advised it,” said Caderousse, 

“ Surely,” answered Danglars, “one cannot be expected to become re- 
sponsible for all the idle words one may have been obliged to liften to in 
the course of our lives.” Meantime the subject of the arrest was being 
canvassed in every different form. 

“What think you, Danglars,” said one of the party, turning towarls 
him, “ of the late unfortunate eveat ?” 

“Why, upon my word, I know not what to say,” replied he. “I think, 
however, that it is just possible Dantés may have been detected with some 
trifling article on board ship considered here as contraband.” 

“ But how could he have done so without your knowledge, Danglars, 
who was the ship’s supercargo ?” 

“Why, as for that, I could only know what I was told respecting the 
merchandise with which the vessel was laden. I know she was loaded 
with cotton, and that she took in her freight at Alexandria from the maga- 
zine of M. Pastret, and at Smyrna from M. Pascal’s ; that is all I was ob- 
liged to know, and I beg I may not be asked for any further particulars.” 

“ Now I recollect !” said the afflicted old father ; “ my poor boy told me 
yesteMday he had got a small case of coffee,and another of tobacco for me!” 

“There you see!” exclaimed Danglars. “ Now the mischief is out; 
,depend upon it the custom-house people went rummaging about the ship 
in our absence, and discovered poor Dantés’ hidden treasures.” 

Mercédés, however, paid no heed to this explanation of her lover’s 
arrest. Her grief, which she had hitherto tried to restrain, now burst out 
in a violent fit of hysterical sobbing. 

“ Come, come,” said the old man, “be comforted, my poor child ; there 
is still hope !’—-—“ Hope !” repeated Danglars. 

“Hope !” faintly murmured Fernand ; but the word seemed to die away 
onhis pale agitated lips, andaconvulsive spasm passed over his countenance, 

“ Good news ! good news !” shouted forth one of the party stationed in 
the balcony on the look-out. “ Here comes M. Morrel back. No doubt, 
now, we shall hear that our friend 1s released |” 

Mercédés and the old man rushed to meet the person from whom they 
hoped so much ; but the first glance at the pale, desponding countenance 
of M. Morrel prepared them for evil tidings. 

“ What news ?” exclaimed a general burst of voices. 

“ Alas ! my friends,” replied M. Morrel, with a mournful shake of his 
head, “ the thing has assumed a more serious aspect than I expected,” 

“ Oh ! indeed— indeed, sir, he is innocent !” sobbed forth Mercédés. 

“ That I believe !” answered M. Morrel ; but still he is charged——” « 

“With what?” inquired the elder Dantes. 

“With being an agent of the Bonapartist faction !” Many of my readers 
may be able to recollect how formidable such an accusation became in 
the period at which our story is dated. 

A despairing cry escaped the pale lips of Mercédés, while the heart- 
stricken father fell listlessly into a chair, kindly placed for him by one ef 
the pitying guests, | 

“Ah, Danglars!” whispered Caderousse, “ you have deceived me—the 
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trick you spoke of last night has been played off, I see; but I cannot suffer 
a poor old man or an innocent girl to die of grief through your fault. Iam 
determined to tell them all about it.” 

“ Be silent, you simpleton !” cried Danglars, grasping him by the arm, 
“or I will not answer even for your own safety. Who can tell whether 
Dantés be innocent or guilty? The vessel did touch at Elba, where he 
quitted it, and passed a whole day in the island. Now, should any letters 
or other documents of a compromising character be found upon him, will 
it not be®aken for granted that all who uphold him are his accomplices ?” 

With the rapid instinct of selfishness, Caderousse readily perceived the 
solidity of this mode of reasoning ; he gazed, doubtfully, wistfully on Dang- 
lats, and then insensibly continued to retreat from the dangerous prox-. 
imity in which he found himself. 

“‘ Suppose we wait a while, and see what comes of it !” said he, casting 
a bewildered look on his companion. 

“To be sure!” answered Danglars. “ Let us wait, by all means. If he 
be innocent, of course he will be set at liberty ; if guilty, why, it is no use 
involving ourselves in his conspiracy.” 

‘‘ Then let us go hence. I cannot stay to endure the sight of that old 
man’s distress,” 

“With all my heart!” replied Danglars, but too pleased to find a 
partner in his retreat. “ Let us take ourselves out of the way, and leave 
every one clse to do the same thing, if they please.” 

After their departure, Fernand, who had now again become the only 
friend and protector poor Mercédés could find in this trying hour, Jed the 
weeping girl back to her home, which she had quitted with such different 
hopes and feelings in the morning, while some friends of Dantés conducted 
the poor heart-broken parent to his childless and dreary abode. 

The rumour of Edmond’s arrest as a Bonapartist agent was not slow in 
circulating throughout the city. 

“ Could you ever have credited such a thing, my dear Danglars >” asked 
M. Morrel, as, on his return to the port for the purpose of gleaning fresh 
tidings of Dantés, he overtook his supercargo and Caderousse. “ Could 
you have believed such a thing possible ?” 

“Why, you know I told you,” replied Danglars, “ that I considered the 
circumstance of his having anchored in the isle of Elba as a very suspi- 
cious Circumstance.” 

“ And did you mention these suspicions to any person beside myself?” 

“Certainly not !” returned Danglars. Then added in a low whisper, 
“You understand that, on account of your uncle, M. Polican Morre), who 
served under the other government, and who does not altogether conceal 
what he thinks on the subject, you are strongly suspected of regretting the 
abdication of Napoleon. I should have feared to injure both Edmond and 
yourself, had I divulged my own apprehensions to a soul. I am too well 
aware that though a subordinate, like myself, is bound to acquaint the ship- 

‘owner with everything that occurs, there are many things he ought most 
carefully to conceal from all else.” 

“Vis well, Danglars—’tis well !” replied M. Morrel. “You are a worthy 
fellow ; and I had already thought of your interests in the event of poor 
Edmond having become captain of the Pharaon.”——“Is it possible you 

~ were so kind ?” 

« “Yes, indeed; I had previously inquired of Dantés what was his opinion 
of you, and if he should have any reluctance to continue you in your post, 
tor somehow | have perceived a sort of coolness between you two that led 
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me to believe that he would rather have another in your placé a8 swpet» 
cargo.”———" And what was his reply >” 

“That he certainly did think he had given you offence in att affair which 
he merely referred to without entering into particulars, but that whoever 

ssessed the guod opinion and confidence of the ship’s owners would have 
is preference also.” 

“The hypocrite ” murmured Danglars between his teeth, 
‘Poor Dantés !” said Caderousse. “ No one can deny his being a noble= 
hearted young fellow !” . ‘ 

“ But in the midst of all our trouble,” continued M. Morrel, “we must 
not forget that the Paraon has at present no captain.” . 

“Oh?! replied Danglars, “since we cannot leave this port for the next 
three months, let us hope that ere the expiration of that period Dantés will 
be set at liberty.”—-—“ Of that I entertain no doubt; but in the meantime 
what are we to do?” 

“ {am entirely at your service, M. Morrel,” answered Danglars. “ You 
know that 1 am as capable of managing a ship as the most experienced 
captain in the service; and it will be so far advantageous to you to accept 
my services, that upon Edmond’s release from prison no further change 
will be requisite on board the PAavaon than for Dantés and myself each to 
resume our respective posts.” 

“ Thanks! thanks! my good friend, for your excellent idea and accept- 
able proposition—that will smooth all difficulties. I fully authorise you at 
once to assume the command of the Péaraon, and look carefully to the 
unlogding of her freight. Private misfortunes must never induce us to 
neglect public affairs,” 

“ Depend upon my zeal and attention, M. Morrel; but when do yon think 
it likely we may be permitted to visit our poor friend in his prison ?” 

“{ will let you know that directly I have seen M. de Villefort, whom I 
shall endeavour to interest in Edmond’s favour. I am aware he isa furious 
royalist ; but, in spite of that, and of his being the king’s procureur, he is 
a man like ourselves, and I fancy not a bad sort of one !” 

“Perhaps not,” replied Danglars ; “but he is universally spoken of as 
extremely ambitious, and ambition is a sore hardener of the heart !” 

“Well, well !” returned M. Morrel, “we shall see! But now hasten on 
board, I will join you there ere long.” So saying, the worthy shipowner 
quitted the two allies,and proceeded in the direction of the Palais de Justice. 

You see,” said Danglars, addressing Caderousse, “the turn things have 
taken. Do you still feel any desire to stand up in his defence ?” | 

“Not the slightest, but yet it seems to me a shocking thing a mere joke 
should lead to such frightful consequences.” 

“ But who perpetrated that joke, let me ask? neither you nor myself, but 
Fernand: you knew very well that I threw the paper into a corner of the 
room,—indeed, 1 fancied I had destroyed it.” 

“Oh no!” replied Caderousse, “that I can answer for, you did not. f 
only wish I could see it now as plainly as I saw it lying all crushed and 
girs oot in a corner of the arbour.” 

“ Well, then, if you did, depend upon it, Fernand picked it up, and either 
copied it or caused it to be copied; perhaps, even, he did not take the 
trouble of recopying it. And now I think of it, by Heavens ! he has sent, 
the letter itself! Fortunately, for me, the handwriting was disguised.” 

“Then you were aware of Dantés being engaged in a conspiracy?” * 

“Not I. As I before said, 1 thought the whole thing was a joke, nothing 
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ruth: 

Still,’ argued Caderousse, I would give a great deal if nothing of the 
kind had happened ; or, at least, that I had had no hand init. You will 
see, Danglars, that it will turn out an unlucky job for both of us.” 

“Nonsense! Ifany harm comes of it, it should fall on the guilty person ; 
and that, you know, is Fernand. How can we be implicated in any way? 
All we have got to do is, to keep our own counsel, and remain perfectly 
quiet, not. breathing a word to any living soul; and you will see that the 
storm wilf pass away without in the least affecting us.” 

“Amen!” responded Caderousse, waving his hand in token of adieu to 
Danglars, and bending his steps towards the Allées de Meillan, moving 
hig head to and fro, and muttering as he went, after the manner of one 
whose mind was overcharged with one absorbing idea. 

“ So far, then,” said Danglars, mentally, “all has gone as I would have it. 
I am, temporarily, commander of the Pharaon, with the certainty of being 
permanently so, if that fool of a Cadcrousse can be persuaded to hold his 
tongue. My only fear is the chance of Dantés being released. But bah! 
he is in the hands of Justice ; and,” added he, with a smile, “she will take 
her own.” So saying, he leaped into a boat, desiring to be rowed on board 
the Pharaon, where M. Morrel had appointed to meet him. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE DEPUTY PROCUREUR DU ROI. 


In one of the large aristocratical mansions situated in the Rue du Grand 
Cours opposite the fountain of Medusa, a second marriage-feast was being 
celebrated, almost at the same hour with the ill-fated nuptial repast given 
by Dantés. In this case, however, although the occasion of the entertain- 
ment was similar, the company assembled formed a striking difference. In- 
stead of a rude mixture of sailors, soldiers, and those belonging to the hum- 
blest grade of life, the present »éunzon was composed of the very flower and 
é/ite of Marseilles society, Magistrates who had resigned their office during 
the usurper’s reign ; officers who, scorning to fight under his banners, had 
offered their services to foreign powers, with younger members of the 
family, brought up to hate and execrate the man whom five years of exile 
would have converted into a martyr, and fifteen of restoration elevated to 
the rank of a demigod., 

The guests were still at table,and the heated and energetic conversation 
that prevailed betrayed the violent and vindictive passions that then agi- 
tated each dweller of the South, where, unhappily, religious strife had long 
given increased bitterness to the violence of party feeling. 

The emperor, now king of the petty isle of Elba, after having held sove- 
reign sway over one half of the world, counting us, his subjects, a small 
population of twenty millions,—after having been accustomed to hear the 
‘Vive Napoléons” of at least six times that number of human beings, 
uttered in nearly every language of the globe—was looked upon ‘among 
the haute société of Marseilles as a ruined man, separated for ever from 
, any fresh connection with France or claim to her throne. oe 

The magistrates freely discussed their political views ; the military part 
of the company talked unreservedly of Moscow and Leipsic, while the 
females indulged in open comments upon the diverce of the Empress 
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Josephine. All seemed to evince that in this focus of royalism it was odt 
over the downfall of one man they rejoiced, but in the bright and cheering 
prospect of a revivified political existence for themselves. 
+ An old man, decorated with the cross of Saint Louis, now rose and pro- 
osed the health of King Louis XVIII. This aged individual was the 
arquis de Saint-Méran. This toast, recalling at once the patient exile of 
Hartwell and the peace-loving king of France, excited universal enthusi- 
asm ; glasses were elevated inthe air a 7’ Ang/azs, and the ladies, snatching 
their bouquets from their fair bosoms, strewed the table with,their floral 
treasures. Ina word, an almost poetical fervour prevailed. 

“Ah! said the Marquise de Saint-Méran, a woman with a stern, for- 
bidding eye, though still noble and elegant-looking, despite her haying 
reached her fiftieth year—“ ah! these revolutionists, who have driven us 
from those very possessions they afterwards purchased for a mere trifle 
during the Reign of Terror, would be compelled to own, were they here, 
that all true devotion was on our side, since we were content to follow the 
fortunes of a falling monarch, while they, on the contrary, made their for- 
tune by worshipping the rising sun; yes, yes, they could not help admitting 
that the king, for whom we sacrificed rank, wealth, and station was truly 
our ‘ Louis the well-beloved,’ while their wretched usurper has been, and 
ever wiill be, to them their evil genius, their ‘ Napoleon the accursed.’ Am 
I not right, Villefort ” 

“YT beg your pardon, madame. I really must pray you to excuse me, 
but—in truth—I was not attending to the conversation.” 

“ Marquise, marquise !” interposed the same elderly personage who had 
propaees the toast, “let the young people alone ; let me tell you, on one’s 
wedding day there are more agreeable subjects of conversation than dry 
politics.” 

“ Never mind, dearest mother,” said a young and lovely girl, with a pro- 
fusion of light brown hair, and eyes that seemed to float in liquid crystal, 
"tis all my fault for seizing upon M. de Villefort, so as to prevent his listen- 
ing to what you said. But there—now take him—he is your own for as long 
as you like. M. Villefort, I beg to remind you my mother speaks to you.” 

“Tf Madame la Marquise will deign to repeat the words I but imper- 
fectly caught, I shall be delighted to answer,” said M. de Villefort. 

“ Never mind, Renée,” replied the marquise, with such a look of tender- 
ness as al] were astonished to see her harsh dry features capable of expres- 
sing; for, however all other feelings may be withered in a woman’s nature, 
there is always one bright smiling spot in the maternal breast, and that is 
where a dearly-beloved child is concerned,—‘“ I forgive you. What I was 
saying, Villefort, was, that the Bonapartists had neither our sincerity, en- 
thusiasm, nor devotion.” 

“They had, however, what supplied the place of those fine qualities,” 
replied the young man, “and that was fanaticism. Napoleon is the Ma- 
homet of the West, and is worshipped by his commonplace but ambitious 
followers, not only as a leader and lawgiver, but also as the personification 
of equality. © 

“He !” cried the marquise, “ Napoleon the type of equality! For 
metcy’s sake, then, what would you call Robespierre? Come, come, dla 
not strip the latter of his just rights to bestow them on one who has 
usurped enough, methinks,” ; 

“ Nay, madame ; I would place each of these heroes on his right pedestal 
.1-that of Robespierre to be built where his scaffoid was erected ; that°of 
.{apoleon on the column of the Place Vendéme. The only difference con- 
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sists in the opposite character of the equality ee by these two men: 
the one advocates the equality that elevates, the other professes the equality 
that depresses ; the one brings a king within reach of. the guillotine, the 
other elevates the people to a level with the throne. “ Observe,” said 
Villefort, smiling, “1 do not mean to deny that both the individuals we 
have been referring io were revolutionary scoundrels, and chat the goth 
Thermidor and the 4th of April were tucky days for France, worthy of being 
gratefully remenbered by cvery friend to monarchy and civil order ; and 
that explfins how it comes to pass that, fallen, as I trust he 1s, for ever, 
Napoleon has still preserved a train of parasitical satellites. Still, mar- 
quise, it has been so with other usurpers : Cromwell, for instance, who 
was not half so bad as Napoleon, had his partisans and advocates.” 

“Do you know, Villefort, that you are talking in a most dreadfully ravo- 
lutionary strain? But I excuse it; itis impossible to expect ihe son of a 
Girondin to be free from a small spice of the old Jeaven.” A deep crimson 
suffused the countenance of Villefort. 

“Tis true, madame,” answered he, “that my father was a Girondin, but 
he was not among the number of those who voted for the king’s death; he 
was an equal sufferer with yourself during the Reign of Terror, and had 
well-nigh lost his head on the same scaffold as your own father.” 

“True,” replied the marquise, without wincing in the slightest degree at 
the tragical remembrance thus called up ; “ but bear in mind, if you please, 
that our respective parents underwent persecution and proscription from 
diametrically opposite principles ; in proof of which I may remark, that 
while my family remained among the stanchest adherents of the gxiled 
princes, your father lost no time in joining the new government ; and that 
after the Citizen Noirtier had become a Girondin, the Count Noirtier ap- 
peared as a senator and statesman.” 

“ Dear mother,” interposed Renée, “you know very well it was agreed 
that all these disagreeable reminiscences should for ever be laid aside.” 

“‘ Suffer me, also, madame, to add my earnest request that you will 
kindly allow the veil of oblivion to cover and conceal the past. What 
avails retrospection and recrimination touching circumstances wholly past 
recall? For my own part, I have laid aside even the name of my father, 
and altogether disown his political principles. He was—nay, probably 
may still be-—-a Bonapartist, and is called Noirticr ; I, on the contrary, 
am a stanch royalist, and style myself de Villefort. Let what may remain 
of revolutionary sap exhaust itself and die away with the old trunk, and 
condescend only to regard the young shoot which has started up at a dis- 
tance from the parent tree, without having the power, any more than the 
wish, to separate entirely from the stock from which it sprung.” : 

“ Bravo, Villefort !” cried the marquis; ‘excellently well said! Come, 
now, I have hopes of obtaining what I have been for years endeavouring 
to persuade the marquise to promise, namely, a perfect amnesty and for- 
getfulness of the past.” 

* “With all my heart,” replied the marquise ; “let the past be for ever 
forgotten! I promise you it affords me as little pleasure to revive it as it 
does you. All I ask is, that Villefort will be firm and inflexible for the 
future in marking his political principles. Remember also, Villefort, that 
we have pledged ourselves to his majesty for your fealty and strict loyalty, 
and that at our recommendation the king consented to forget the past, as 
Iedo” (and here she extended to him her hand)—“ as 1 now do.at your en- 
treaty. But bearin mind, that should there fall in your way any one guilty 
of conspiring against the government, you will be so much the more bound 
* 
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to visit the offence with rigorous punishment, as it is known you belong to 
a suspected family.” ; 

“ Alas! madame,” returned Villefort, “my profession, as well as the 
times in which we live, compel me to be severe. I have already success- 
fully conducted several public prosecutions, and brought the offenders to 
merited punishment. Bat we have not done with ihe thing yet.” 

“ Do you, indeed, think so ?” inquired the marquise. 

“Tam, at least, fearful of it. Napoleon, in the island of Elba, is too 
near France, and his proximity keeps up the hopes of his partis€ns. Mar- 
seilles is filled with half-pay officers, who are daily, under one frivolous 
pretext or other, getting up quarrels with the royalists ; from hence arise 
continual and fatal duels among the higher classes of persons, and asSas- 
sinations in the lower.” 

* You have heard, perhaps,” said the Count de Salvieux, one of M. de 
Saint-Méran’s oldest friends, and chamberlain to the Count d’Artois, “ that 
the Holy Alliance purpose removing him from thence ?” 

“Ah they were talking about it when we lelt Paris,” said M. de Saint- 
Méran; “and where is it decided to transfer him ?”——“ To Saint Helena !” 

* For Heaven’s sake, where is that ?” asked the marquise.——“ An island 
situated on the other side of the equator, at least two thousand leagues 
from hence,” replied the count. 

“$o much the better! As Villefort observes, it is a great act of folly to 
have left such a man between Corsica, where he was born, Naples, of 
which his brother-in-law is king, and Italy, the sovereignty of which he 
coved for his son.” 

“ Well,” said the marquise, “it seems probable that, by the aid of the 
Holy Alliance, we shall be rid of Napoleon; and we must trust to the 
vigilance of M. de Villefort to purify Marseilles of his partisans. The king 
is either a king or no king; if he be acknowledged as sovereign of France, 
he should be upheld in peace and tranquillity ; and this can best be effected 
by employing the most inflexible agents to put down every attempt at con- 
spiracy— tis the best and surest means of preventing mischief.” 

“ Unfortunately, madame,” answered Villefort, “the strong arm of the 
law is not called upon to interfere until the evil has taken place.” 

“Then all he has got to do is to endeavour to repair it.” 

“ Nay, madame, the law is frequently powerless to effect this ; all it can 
do is to avenge the wrong done.” 

“Oh! M. de Villefort,’ cried a beautiful young creature, daughter to 
Count Salvieux, and the cherished friend of Madempiselle de Saint-Méran, 
* do try and get up some famous trial while we are at Marseilles. I never 
was in a law-court ; I am told it is so very amusing !” 

# Amusing, certainly,” replied the young man, “ inasmuch ag, instead of 
shedding tears as at the fictitious tale of woe produced at a theatre, you 
behold in a law-court a case of real and genuine distress—a drama of life. 
The sapocape whom you there see pale, agitated, and alarmed, instead of 
—as is the case when the curtain falls on a tragedy—going home to sup 
peacefully with his family, and then retiring to rest, that he may recom- 
mence his mimic woes on the morrow, is removed from your sight merel 
to be reconducted to his prison and débivered up to the executioner, i 
leave you to judge how far your nerves are calculated to bear you through 
such ascene, Of this, however, be assured, that should any favourabie* 
opportunity present itself, I will not fail to offer you the choice of being 
present at it, : ‘ 
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Pot shamé, M. de Villefort !” said Renée, becoming quite pale ; “ don’t 

see how you are frightening us ?—and yet you laugh.” 

“Why, I stand almost in the light of one engaged ina duel, I have 
already recorded sentence of death, five or six times, against the mevers of 
political conspiracies, and who can say how many daggers may be ready 
ae and only waiting a favourable opportunity to be buried in my 

eart 

“ Gracious heavens {| M. de Villefort,” said Renée, becoming more and 
more terrified ; “ you surely are not in earnest.” 

“ Indeed I am,” replied the young magistrate with a smile; “ and in the 
interesting trial that young lady is anxious to witness, the case would only 
be still more aggravated. Suppose, for instance, the prisoner, as is more 
than probable, to have served under Napoleon—well, can you expect for 
an instant, that one accustomed, at the word of his commander, to rush 
fearlessly on the very bayonets of his foe, will scruple more to drive a 
stiletto into the heart of one he knows to be his personal enemy, than to 
slaughter his fellow-creatures, merely because bidden to do so by one he 
is bound to obey? Besides, one requires the excitement of being hateful 
in the eyes of the accused, in order to lash one’s self into a state of suifi- 
cient vehemence and power. I would not choose to see the man against 
whom I pleaded smil¢, as though in mockery of my words. No! my pride 
is to see the accused pale, agitated, and as though beaten out of all com- 
posure by the fire of my eloquence.” ; 

“Bravo !” cried one of the guests ; “ that is what I call talking to some 
purpose.” ” 

“Just the person we require at a time like the present,” said a second. 

“What a splendid business that last cause of yours was, my dear Ville- 
fort !” remarked a third ; “I mean the trial of the man for murdering his 
father. Upon my word, you killed him ere the executioner had laid his 
hand upon him.” 

“Oh! as for parricides, and such dreadful people as that,” interposed 
Renée, “ it matters very little what is done to them; but as regards poor 
unfortunate creatures whose only crime consists in having mixed them- 
selves up in political intrigues——” 

“Why, that is the very worst offence they could possibly commit ; for, 
don’t you see, Renée, the king is the father of his people, and he who shall 
plot or contrive aught against the hfe and safety of the parent of thirty- 
two millions of souls, is 9 parricide upon a fearfully great scale ?” 

“1 don’t know anything about that,” replied Renée; “ but, M. de Ville- 
fort, you have promised me—have you not ?—always to show mercy to 
those I plead for.” 

“ Make yourself quite easy on that point,” answered Villefort, with one 
of his sweetest smiles ; “ you and I will always consult upon our verdicts.” 

“ My love,” said the marquise, “ attend to your doves, your lap-dogs, and 
embroidery, but do not meddle with what you understand not. Nowa- 
days the military profession has rest, and its brave sons repose under their 
well-earned laurels. Now is the time for those of the long robe, like M. 
de Villefort, to achieve a splendid notoriety ; seek not, therefore, to cross 

‘the brilliant career your betrothed husband may otherwise pursue.” 

“Well,” said Renée, “ I cannot help regretting you had not chosen some 

Bea profession than your own—a physician, for instance. - Do you know 
always felt a shudder at the idea of even a destroying angel 2 | 

“Dear, good Renée !” whispered Villefort, as he gazed with wnutterable 
tenderness on the lovely speaker. .« . 

. 32 
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“ Let us hope, my child,” cried the marquis, “that M. de Villefort may 

rove the moral and political physician of this province; if so, he will 

achieved a noble work.” 

“ And one which will go far to efface the recollection of his father’s con- 
duct,” added the incorrigible marquise. 

“ Madame,” replied Villefort, with a mournful smife, “ { have already 
had the honour to observe that my father has--at least 1 hope so—-abjured 
his past errors, and that he is, at the present moment, a firm and zealous 
friend to religion and order—a better royalist, possibly, than his $on ; for 
he has to atone for past dereliction, while I have no other impulse than 
warm, decided preference and conviction.” Having made this well-turned 
speech, Villefort looked carefully round to mark the effect of his oratorf, 
much as he would have done had he been addressing the bench in open 
court. 

“Do you know, my dear Villefort,” cried the Count de Salvieux, “ that 
is as nearly as possible what I myself said the other day at the Tuileries, 
when questioned by his majesty’s principal chamberlain touching the sin- 
gularity of an alliance between the son of a Giondin and the daughter of 
an officer of the Duke de Condé; and I assure you he seemed fully to 
comprehend that this mode of reconciling political differences was based 
upon sound and excellent principles. Then the king, who, without our 
suspecting it, had overheard our conversation. interrupted us by saying, 
‘ Villefort ’— observe that the king dd not pronounce the word Noirtier, 
but, on the contrary, placed considerabie emphasis on that of Villefort— 
‘Villfort,’ said his majesty, ‘is a young man o1 great judgment and dis- 
cretion, who will be sure to make a figure in his protession; I hke him 
much, and it gave me great pleasure to hear that ne was about to become 
the son-in-law of M. Je Marquis and Madaine ia Marquise de Saint-Méran. 
I should myself have recommended the match, had not the noble marquis 
anticipated my wishes by requesting my consent to it’” 

“Is it possible the king couid have condescended so far as to express 
himself so favourably of me?” asked the enraptured Villefort. ‘ 

“T give you his very words ; and if the marquis chooses to be candid, 
he will confess that they perfectly agree with what his majesty said to him, 
when he went six months ago to consult him upon the subject of your 
espousing his daughter.” 

‘ Certainly,” answered the marquis ; “ you state but the truth.” 

“ How much do I owe this gracious prince ! What is there I would not 
do to evince my earnest gratitude !” 

“ That is right,” cried the marquise “I love to see you thus. Now, then, 
were a conspirator to fall into your hands, he would be most welcome.” 

“For my part, dear mother,” interposed Renée, “1 trust your wishes 
will not prosper, and that Providence will only permit petty offenders, poor 
debtors, and miserable cheats, to fall into M. de Villefort’s hands: then 
I shall be contented.” 

“Just the same as though you prayed that a physician might only be 
called upon to prescribe for headaches, measles, and the stings of wasps, 
or any other slight affection of the epidermis. If you wish to see me the 
king’s procureur, you must desire for me some of those violent and 

angerous diseases from the cure of which so much honour redounds to 
the physician.” 

At this moment, and as though the utterance of Villetori’s wish had 
sufficed to effect its accomplishment, a servant entered the room, and 
whispered a ftw words in his ear, Villefoct immediately rose from table 
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and quitted the room upon the plea of urgent business : he soon, however, 
returned, his whole face beaming with delight. Renée regarded him with 
fond affection ; and certainly his handsome features, lit up as they then 
were with more than usual fire and animation, seemed formed to excite the 
innocent admiration with which she gazed on her graceful and intelligent 
lover. 

“Vou were wishing just now,” said Villefort, addressing her, “that 1 
were a doctor instead of alawyer. Well, I at least resemble the disciples 
ot Esculgpius in one thing—that of not being able to call a day my own, 
not even that of ny betrothal.” 

“And wherefore were you called away just now?” asked Mademoiselle 
de Saint-Méran, with an air of deep interest. 

“For a very serious affair, which bids well to afford our executioner 
here some work.” 

“How dreadful?” exclaimed Renée; her cheeks, that were before 
glowing with emotion, becoming pale as marble. 

“Ts it possible ?” burst simultaneously from all who were near enorsh to 
the magistrate to hear his words. 

“ Why, if my information prove correct, a sort of Bonaparte conspiracy 
has just been discovered.” 

“Can I believe my ears ?” cried the marquise. 

“T will read you the letter containing the accusation, at least,” said 
Villefort : 

“* The procureur du roi is informed bya friend to the throne and the 
religous institutions of his country, that an individual, named Edenond 
Dantés, second in command on board the P/Aazaon, this day arrived from 
Smyrna, after having touched at Naples and Porto-Ferrajo, has been the 
bearer of a letter from Murat to the usurper, and again taken charge of 
another letter from the usurper to the Bonapartist club in Paris. Ample 
corroboration of this statement may be obtained by arresting the above. 
mentioned Edmond Dantés, who either carries the letter for Paris about 
with him, or has it at his father's abode. Should it not be found in the 
possession of father or son, then it will assuredly be discovered in the cabin 
belonging to the said Dantés on board the PAaraon.’” 

“ But,” said Renée, “this lettei, which, after all,is but an anonymous 
scrawl, is not even addressed to you, but to the procureur du roi.” 

“True; but that gentleman being absent, his secretary, by his orders, 
opened lis letters: thinking this onc of importance, he sent for me, but 
not finding me, took upon himseif to give the necessary orders for arresting 
the accused party.” 

“Then the guilty person is absolutely in custody ?” said the marquise. 

“ Nay, dear mother. say the accused person. You know we cannot yet 
pronounce him guilty.” ; 

“He is in safe custody,” answered Villefort ; “and rely upon it, 1f the 
letter alluded to is found, he will not be likely to be trusted abroad again, 
unless he goes forth under the especial protection of the headsman.” 

rt; : : ” : 

q ae where is the unfortunate being?” asked Renée.——“ He is at my 
ouse 

“Come, come, my friend,” interrupted the marquise, “do not neglect 
your duty to linger with us. You are the king’s servant, and must ga 

.whithersoever that service calis you.” ! 

“Qh, Villefort !” cried Renée, clasping her hands, and looking towards 


her lover with piteous earnestness, “be mercifyl on this the day of our. 
betrothal,” ey eee 
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The young man passed round to the side of the table where the fair 

er sat, and leaning over her chair said tenderly: = - 

“To give you pleasure, my sweet Renée, I promise to show all the lenity 
in my power; but if the charges brought against this Bonapartean hero 
prove correct, why, then, you really must give me leave to order his head 
to be cut off.” 

Renée, with an almost convulsive shudder, turned away her head, as 
though the very mention ‘of killing a fellow-creature in cold blood was 
miore than her tender nature could endure. °, 

“ Never mind that foolish girl, Villefort,” said the marquise, “she will 
soon get over these things.” So saying, Madame de Saint-Méran, extended 
her dry bony hand to Villefort, who, while imprinting a son-in-law’s re- 
spectful salute on it, looked at Renée, as much as to say, “1 must try and 
ney tis your dear hand I kiss, as it should have been.” 

‘ “These are mournful auspices to accompany a betrothal !” sighed poor 
enée. 

“ Upon my word, child !” exclaimed the angry marquise, “ your folly ex- 
ceeds all bounds. I should be glad to know what connection there can 
possibly be between your sickly sentimentality and the affairs of the state !” 

“ Oh, mother !? murmured Renée. 

“Nay, madame, I pray you pardon this little traitor; I promise you 
that to make up for her want of loyalty, I will be most inflexibly severe ;” 
then casting an expressive glance at his betrothed, which seemed to say, 
“Fear not, for your dear sake my justice shall be tempered with mercy,” 
amd receiving a sweet and approving smile in return, Villefort quitted the 
room, 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE EXAMINATION. 


No sooner had Villefort left the saloon, than he assumed the grave air of 
a tan who holds the balance of life and death in his hands. Except the 
recollection of the line of politics his father had adopted, and which might 
interfere, unless he acted with the greatest prudence, with his own career, 
Villefort was as happy as a man could be. Already rich, he held a high 

official situation, though only twenty-seven. He was about to marry a 
young and charming woman ; and besides her personal attractions, which 
were vety great, Mademoiselle de Saint-Méran’s family possessed consid- 
erable political influence, which, they would, of course, exert in his favour. 
The dowry of his wife amounted to six thousand pounds, besides the 
prospect of inheriting twenty thousand more at her father’s death. At the 
door he met the commissary of police, who was waiting for him. The 
sight of this officer recalled Villefort from the third heaven to earth ; he 
composed his face as we have before described, and said : “I have read 
the ietter, monsieur, and you have acted rightly in arresting this man ‘ 
now infsrm me what you have discovered concerning him and the con- 
spiracy.” 

Po We know nothing as yet of the conspiracy, monsieur; all the papers 
found have been sealed up and placed on your bureau. The prisoner 
himself is named Edmond Dantés, mate on board the three-master the . 
Phataon, trading in cotton with Alexandria and Smyrna, and belonging 

*mt0 Morrel ahd Son, of Marseilles.” | 
whi!’ Before he entered the navy, had he ever served in the marines ” 
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“ Oh, no, monsieur, he is very young.” 

“ How old ?*—-—-“ Nineteen or twenty at the most.” At. this moment, 
and as Villefort had arrived at the corner of the Rue des Conseiles, 2 man, 
who seemed to have been waiting for him, approached: it was M. Morrel, 

“ Ah! M. de Villefort,’”’ cried he, “I am delighted to see you. Some of 
your people have committed the strangest mistake—they have just arrested 
Edmond Dantés, the mate of my ship.” 

“1 know it, monsieur,”’ replied Villefort, “and I am now going wo ¢% 
amine hizp. 

» “Qh,” said Morrel, carried away by his friendship, “ you do not know 
him, and I do. He is the most estimable, the most trustworthy crgature 
in the world, and I will venture to say, there is not a better seaman ‘fh all 
the merchant service. Oh, M. de Villefort, I beseech your indulgence for 
him,” 

Villefort,as we have seen, belonged to the aristocratic party at Marseilles, 
Morrel to the plebeian; the first was a royalist, the other suspected of 
Bonapartism. Villefort looked disdamfully at Morrel, and replied ; 

“ You are aware, monsieur, thata man may be estimable and trustworthy 
in private life, and the best seaman in the merchant service, and yet be, 
politically speaking, a great criminal, Is it not true ?” 

The magistrate laid emphasis on these words, as if he wished to apply 
them to the owner himself, whilst his eyes seemed to plunge into the heart 
of him who, whilst he interceded for another, had himself need of indul- 
gence. Morrel reddened, for his own conscience was not quite clear on 
politics ; besides, what Dantés had told him of his interview with the 
grand-marshal, and what the emperor had said to him, embarrassed him. 
He replied, however :— 

“T entreat you, M. de Villefort, be, as you always are, kind and equit- 
able, and give him back to us soon.” This gtwe ws sounded revolutionary 
in the sub-prefect’s ears. 

“ Ah, ah!” murmured he, “is Dantés then a member of some Carbonari 
society, that his protector thus employs the collective form? He was, if I 
recollect, arrested in a cabaret, in company with a great many others.” 
Then he added, “ Monsieur, you may rest assured I shall perform my 
duty impartially, and that if he be innocent you shall not have appealed 
to me in vain; should he, however, be guilty, in this present epoch, 
impunity would furnish a dangerous example, and I must do my duty.” 

As he had now arrived at the door of his own house, which adjoined the 
Palais de faster he entered, after having saluted the shipowner, who 
stood, as if petrified, on the spot where Villefort had left him. The arite- 
chamber was full of agents of police and gendarmes, in the midst of whom, 
carefully watched, but calm and smiling, stood the prisoner. Villefort 
traversed the antechamber, cast a side glance at Dantes, and taking a. 
packet which a gendarme offered him, disappeared, saying: “ Bring in the 
prisoner. 

« Rapid as had been Villefort's glance, it had served to give him an idea 
of the man he was about to interrogate. He had recognised intelli e 
in the high forehead, courage in the dark eye and bent brow, and frank- 
ness im the thick lips that showed a set of pearly teeth. Villefort’s first 
impression was favourable; but he had been so often warned to mistrest 

- first impulses, that he applied the maxim to the impression, forgetting the 
difference between the two words. He stifled, therefore, the feelings of 
conipassion that were rising, composed his features, anid sat down at his 
bureau. An instant after Dantés entered, He was pale, but calm and 
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collected, and saluting his judge with easy politeness, looked round fora 
seat, as if he had been in the saloon of M. Morrel. It was then that he 
encountered for the first time, Villefart’s look, —that look peculiar to justice, 
which, whilst it seems to read the culprit’s thoughts betrays nought of its 
own. 

“Who and what are you?” demanded Villefort, turning over a pile of 
papers, containing information relative to the prisoner, that an agent of 
police had given to him on his entry. 

“My name is Edmond Dantes,” replied the young man calmly ; “I am 
mate of the PAaraon, belonging to Messrs. Morrel and Son.” 

“ Your age?” continued Villefort.——‘ Nineteen,” returned Dantés. 

“What were you doing at the moment you were arrested ?” : 

*T was at the festival of my marriage, monsieur,” said the young man, 
his voice slightly tremulous, so great was the contrast between that happy 
Knoment and the painful ceremony he was now undergoing ; sogreat was 
the contrast between the sombre aspect of M. de Villefort and the radiant 
face of Mercédés., 

“Vou were at the festival of your marriage ?’ said the deputy, shuddering 
in spite of himself. 

“Yes, monsieur, I am on the point of marrying a young girl] have been 
attached to for three years.” Villefort, impassive as he was, was struck 
with this coincidence ; and the tremulous voice of Dantés, surprised in the 
midst of his happines, struck a sympathetic chord in his own bosom ;— 
he also was on the point of being manied, and he was summoned from his 
own gee to destroy that of another. ‘ This philosophic reflection,” 
thought he, “ will make a great sensation at M. de Saint-Méran’s ;” and he 
arrangec mentally, whilst Dantes awaited further questions, the antithesis 
by which orators often create a reputation foi eloquence. When this 
speech was arranged, Villefort turned to Dantes. 

“ Continue, sir,” said he.—-‘* What would you have me continue ?” 

*'To give all the information in your power.” 

“Tell me on which point you desire information, and I will tell all I 
know ; only,” added he, with a smile, “ I warn you I know very little,” 

* Have you served under the usurper ?’—— “I was about to be incorpo- 
rated in the. Royal Marines when he fell.” 

“Tt is reported your political opinions are extreme,” said Villefort, who 
had never heard anything of the kind, but was not sorry to make this in- 
quiry, a$ if it were an accusation. 

“My political opinions !” replied Dantés. “ Alas! sir, I never had any 
opinions. Iam hardly nineteen ; I know nothing; I have no partto play. 
If I obtain the situation I desire, I shall owe it to M. Morrel. Thus all 
my opinions—I will not say public, but private—are confined to these 
three sentiment ;—I love my father, I respect M. Morrel, and I adore 
Mercédés. This, sir, is all 1 can tell you, and you see how uninteresting 
itis.” As Dantés spoke, Villefort gazed at his ingenuous and open coun- 
tenance, and recollected the words of Renée, who, without knowing who 
the culprit was, had besought his indulgence for him. With the deputy’s’ 
knowledge of crime and criminals, every word the young man uttered 
convinced him more and more of his innocence. This lad—for he was 
scarcely a man,—simple, natural, eloquent with that eloquence of the heart, 
never found when sought for; full of affection for everybody, because he 
was happy, and because happiness renders even the wicked good—ex- 
tended his affection even to his judge, spite of Villefort’s severe look and 
stern accent, Dantts seemed full of kindness, 
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_ “ Pardes 2 said Villefort, “he is a noble fellow! I hope I shall gain 
Renée’s favour easily by obeying the first command she ever imposed on 
me, I shall have at least a pressuie of the hand in public, and a sweet 
kiss in private.” Fuli of this idea, Villefort’s face became so joyous, that 
when he turned to Dantés, the laiter, who had watched the change on his 
physiognomy, was smiling also. 

‘« Sir,” said Villefort, “have you any enemies, at least that you know ?” 

“1 have enemies?” replied Dantés ; “my position is not sufficiently 
elevated for that. As for ry character, that is, perhaps, somewhat too 

» hasty ; but I have striven to repress it. 1 have had ten or twelve sailors 
under me; and ‘f you question them, they will tell you that they love and 
respect me, not as a father, for I am too young, but as an elder brother.” 

But instead of enemies you may have excited jealousy. You areabout 
to become captain at nincteen—an elevated post ; you are about tom 
a pretty girl, who loves you; and these two pieces of good fortune may 
have excited the envy of some one.” 

“You are right: you know men better than 1 do, and what you say may 
possibly be the case, I confess ; I prefer not knowing them, because then 
I should be forced to hate them.” 

“You are wrong; you should always strive to see clearly around you. 
You seem a worthy young man ; I will depart from the strict line of my 
duty to aid you in discovering the author of this accusation. Here is the 
paper ; do you know the writing?” As he spoke, Villefort drew the letter 
from his pocket, and presented it to Dantés. Dantés read it. A cloud 
passed over his brow as he said : 

“ No, monsieur, I do not know the writing, and yet it is tolerably plain, 
Whoever did it writes well, 1 am very fortunate,” added he, looking 
gratefully at Villefort, “to he examined by such a man as you; for this 
envious person is a real enemy.” And by the rapid glance that the young 
man’s eyes shot forth, Villefort saw how much energy lay hid beneath this 
mildness. 

“Now,” said the deputy, “answer me frankly, not as a prisoner to a 
judge, but as one man to another who takes an interest in him, what truth 
is there in the accusation contained in this anonymous letter ?” And Ville- 
eee threw disdainfuliy on his bureau the letter Dantes had just given back 
to him. 

“None at all. I will tell you the real facts. I swear by my honour as 
a sailor, by my love for Metcédés, by the life of my father-——” 

“ Speak, monsieur,” said Villefort. Then, internally, “If Renée could see 
me, I hope she would be satisfied, and would no longer call me a deca- 
pitator. 

“Well, when we quitted Naples, Captain Leclere was attacked with a 
brain-fever. As we had no doctor on board, and he was so anxious to 
arrive at Elba, that he would not touch at any other port, his disorder rose 
to such a height, that at the end of the third day, feeling he was dying, 
he called me to him. ‘My dear Dantes,’ said he, ‘swear to perform what 
I‘am going to tell you, for it is a matter of the deepest importance.’ 

’ “ *T swear, captain,’ replied 1. 

‘Well, as after my death the command devolves on you as mate, assume 
the command, and bear up for the isle of Elba, «disembark at Porto- 
Ferrajo, ask for the grand-marshal, give him this letter ;— pehaps they will 
give you another letter, and charge you with a commission. You will 
rit ae what I was to have done, and-derive all the honour and profit 
rom it, : 
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“ ¢ ] will do it, captain ; but perhaps, I shall not be admitted to the grand- 
matshal’s presence as easily as you expect ?” 

“¢ Here is a ring that will obtain audience of him, and remove every 
difficulty,’ said the captain. At these words he gave me a ring. It was 
time ;—two hours after he was delirious ; the next day he died.’ 

* And what did you do then ?” ; 

“What I ought to have done, and what every one would have done in 
my place. Everywhere the last requests of a dying man are sacred ; but 
with a sailor the last requests of his superior are commands. [sailed for 
the isle of Elba, where I arrived the next day; I ordered everybody to 
remain on board, and went on shore alone. As I had expected, I found 
some difficulty in obtaining access to the grand-marshal; but I sent the 
ring I had received from the captain to him, and was instantly admitted. 
He questioned me concerning Captain Leclere’s death; and, as the latter 
had told me, gave me a letter to carry on toa person in Paris. I undertook 
it because it was what my captain had bade me do. I landed here, regu- 
lated the affairs of the vessel, and hastened to visit my affianced bride, 
whom I found more lovely thanever. Thanks to M. Morrel, all the forms 
were got over ; ina word, I was, as I told you, at my marriage-feast ; and 
I should have been marnied in an hour, and to-morrow I| intended to start 
for Paris.” 

“ Ah !” said Villefort, “this seems to me the truth. If you have been 
culpable, it was imprudence, and this imprudence was legitimised by the 
orders of your captain. Give up this letter you have brought from Elba 
and pass your word you willappear should you be required, and go an 
rejomM your friends.” 

*‘T am free, then, sir?” cried Dantés, joyfully——“ Yes; but first give 
me this letter.” 

“You have it already ; for it was taken from me with some others which 
I see in that packet.” 

“ Stop a moment,” said the deputy, as Duntés took his hat and gloves. 
“To whom is it addressed ?” 

“To Monsieur Noirtier, Rue Coq-Héron, Paris,” Had a thunderbolt 
fallen into the room, Villefort could not have been more stupefied. He 
sank into his seat, and hastily turning over the packet, drew forth the fatal 
letter, at which he glanced with an expression of terror. 

: M, Noirticr, Rue Cog-Héron, No, 13,’ murmured he, growing still 

aler. 

“Yes,” said Dantés; “do you then know him ?” 

“ No,” replied Villefort ; “a faithful servant of the king does not know 
conspirators. 

“It is a conspiracy, then?” asked Dantés, who, after believing himself 
free, now began to fcel a tenfold alarm. “ 1 have already told you, however, 
sir, | was ignorant of the contents of the letter.” 

“ Yes, but you knew the name of the person to whom it was addressed,” 
said Villefort. 

“TI was forced to read the address to know to whom to give it.” 

“Have you shown this letter to any one?’ asked Villefort, becoming 
still more pale. “To no one, on my honour.” 

“ Everybody is ignorant that you are the bearer of a letter from the Isle 
of Elba, and addressed to M. Noirtier ??———“ Everybody, except the per- 
son who gave it to me.” 

“This is too much,” murmured Villefort. Villefort’s brow darkened 
more and more, his white lips and clenched teeth filled Dantts with appree 
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hension. After reading the letter, Villefort covered his face with his 


ds. 

“Oh !” said Dantés, timidly, “ what is the matter?” Villefort made no 
answer, but raised his head at the expiration of a few seconds, and again 
perused the letter. 

, ‘‘ a give me your honour that you are ignorant of the contents of this 
etter 

“YT give you my honovr, sir,” said Dantés; “but what is the matter? 
You are illes——shall I ring for assistance ?—shall I call ?” 

* “No,” said Villefort, nsing hastily ; “stay where you are. It is forme 
to give orders here, and not you.” 

“sMonsieur,” replied Dantés, proudly, “it was only to summon assist: 
ance for you.” 

“| want none; it was a temporary indisposition. Attend to yourself ; 
answer me.” Dantés waited, expecting a question, but in vain. Ville- 
fort fell back on his chair, passed his hand over his brow, moist with per- 
spiration, and, for the third time, read the letter. 

“Oh! if he knows the contents of this!” murmured he, “and that 
Noirtier is the father of Villefort, I am lost!” And he fixed his eyes upon 
Edmond as if he would have penetrated his thoughts. 

“Oh ! it is impossible to doubt it,” cried he, suddenly. 

“Tn heaven’s name !” cried the unhappy young man, “ if you doubt me, 
question me; I will answer you.” Vullefort made a violent effort, and in 
a tone he strove to render firm : 

“ Sir,” said he, “ { am no longer able, as I had hoped, to restore,you 
immediately to hberty; before doing so, I must consult the judge of 
instruction : but you see how | behave towards you.” 

“Oh! monsicur,” cried Dantts, “ you have been rather a friend than a 
judge.” 
me Well, I must detain you some time longer, but I will strive to make 
it as short as possible. ‘The principal charge against you 1s this letter, and 
you see——-.”  Villefort approached the fire, cast it in, and waited until it 
was entirely consumed. 

“You see, I destroy it ?” 

“Oh !” exclaimed Dantés, “ you are goodness itself.” 

“ Listen,” continued Villefort ; “you can now have confidence in me 
after what I have done.”———“ Oh! order me, and I will obey.” 

* Listen | this is not an order, but a counsel I give you.” 

“* Speak, and I will follow your advice.” 

“T shall detain you until this evening in the Palais de Justice. Should 
any one else interrogate you, do not breathe a word of this letter."——“ I 
promise.” It was Villefort who seemed to entreat, and the prisoner who 
reassured him. 

“You see,” continued he, “the letter is destroyed ; you and I alone know 
. its existence ; should you, therefore, be questioned, deny all knowledge 

it. 

“Fear nothing; I will deny it.” 

“It was the only letter you had ?’——“ It was,” 

“Swear it,”——“I swear it.” Vilefort rang. An agent of police 
entered, Vullefort whispered some words in his ear, to which the officer 
replied by a motion of his head. 

». Follow him,” said Villefort to Dantes. Dantés saluted Villefort and 
fiat Hardly had the door closed, than Villefort threw himself into a 
Ghaly, | o 
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* Alas! alas !” murmured he, “if the procurenr de roi had been at Mar- 
scilles I should have been ruined. This accursed Ietter would have 
destroyed all my hopes. Oh' my father, must your past career always 
interfere with my successes?” Suddenly a light passed over his face, a 
smile played round his mouth, and his lips became unclenched. 

“ This will do,” said he, “ and from this letter, which might have ruined 
me, I will make my fortune.” And after having assured himself the pri- 
soner was gone, the deputy procureur hastened to the house of his bride, 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE CHATEAU D'JF, 


THE commissary of police, as he traversed the antechamber, made a 
sign to two gendarmes, who placed themselves one on Danteés’ right and 
the other on his left. A door thac communicated with the Palais de 
Justice was opened, and they traversed a long range of gloomy corridors, 
whose appearance might have made even the boldest shudder. The Palais 
de Justice communicated with the prison,-—a sombre ed.fice, that from its 
grated windows looks on the clock-tower of the Accoules. After number- 
less windings, Dantés saw an iron door. The commissary knocked 
thrice, every blow seeming to Dartes as if struck on his heart. The 
door opened, the two gendarmes gently pushed him forward, and the 
door closed with a loud sound behind him. The air he inhaled was no 
‘onger pure, but thick and mephitic --he was in prison. He was con- 
ducted to a tolerably neat chamber, but grated and barred, and its appear- 
ance, therefore, did not greatly alarin hint; besides, the words of Villefort, 
who seemed to interest himself so much, resounded still in his ears hke a 
promise of freedom. It was four o’rloch when Wantds was placed in this 
chamber. It was, as we have said, the 1st of March, and the prisoner 
was soon buried in darkness. The obscurity augmented the acuteness of 
his hearing : at the slightest sound he rose and hastened to the door, con- 
vinced they were about to hberate him; but the sound died away, and 
Dantes sank again into his seat. At last, about ten o’clock, and just as 
Dantés began to despair, steps werc hcaid in the corridor, a key turned in 
the lock, the bolts creaked, the massy oakcn door flew open, and a flood 
of light from two torches pervaded the apartment. By the torchlight 
Dantes saw the glittering sabres and carbines of four gendarmes. He had 
advanced at first, but stopped at the sight of this fresh accession of force, 

“ Are vou come to fetch me?” asked he.——“ Yes,” replied a gendarme. 

“ By the orders of the deputy of the king’s procureur ?”’—-—“ I believe 
so.” The conviction that they came from M. de Villefort relieved all 
Dantés’ apprehensions ; he advanced calmly, and placed himself in the 
centre of the escort. A carriage waited at the door, the coachman was on 
the box, and an exempt seated bchind him. 

“Ts this carnage for me?” said Dantés. 
gendarme. 

Dantés was about to speak ; but feeling himself urged forward, and hav- 
ing neither the power nor the intention to resist, he mounted the steps, and 
was in an instant seated inside between two gendarmes ; the two others 
took their places opposite, and the carriage rolled heavily over the stones. 

The prisoner glanced at the windows— they were grated ; he had changed 
his prison for anather that was conveying him he knew not whither. 
Through the grating, however, Dantés saw they were passing through the 





“Tt is for you,” replied a 
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Rue Caisserie, and by the Quay Saint-Laurent and the Rue Taramis, to 
the port. 

The carriage stopped, the exempt descended, approached the guard- 
house, a dozen soldiers came out and formed themselves in order ; Dantes 
saw the reflection of their muskets by the light of the lamps on the quay. 

* Can all this force be summoned on my account?” thought he. 

‘he exempt opened the door, which was locked, and, without spealang 
a word, answered Dantts’ question; for he saw between the ranks of the 
soldiers a @assage formed from the carriuge to the port. The two gen- 
‘darmes who wee opposite to him descended first, then he was ordered to 
ahght, and the gendarmes on each side of him followed his example. They 
advanced towards a boat, which a custom-house officer held by a chain, 
near the quay. 

The soldiers looked at Dantés with an air of stupid curiosity. In an 
instant he was placed in the stern-shects of the boat, between the gen- 
darmes, whilst the exempt stationed himself at the bow ; a shove sent the 
boat adrift, and four sturdy oarsmen impelled it rapidly towards the Pilon. 
At a shout from the boat, the chain that closes the mouth of the port was 
lowered, and in a second they were outside the harbour. 

The prisoner’s first feeling was joy at again breathing the pure air—for 
air is freedom; but he soon sighed, for he passed before La Réserve, 
where he had that morning been so happy, and now through the open 
windows came the laughter and revelry of a ball. Dantés folded his 
hands, raised his eyes to heaven, and prayed fervently. 

The boat continued her voyage. They had passed the Teéte de Mere, 
were now in front of the lighthouse, and about to double the battery. This 
manceuvre was mcomprehensible to Dantes. 

“ Whither are you taking me ?” asked he.--—“ You will soon know.” 

“Rut stil—”’-—“ We are forbidden to give you any explanation.” 
Dantes knew that nothing would be more absurd than to question subor- 
dinates, who were forbidden to reply, and remained silent. 

The most vague and wild thoughts passed through his mind. The boat 
they were in could not make a long voyage ; there was no vessel at anchor 
outside the harbour ; he thought, perhaps, they were going to leave him 
on some distant point. He was not bound, nor had they made any attempt 
to handcuff him; this seemed a good augury. Besides, had not the deputy, 
who had been so kind to him, told him that provided he did not pronounce 
the dreaded name of Noirtier, he had nothing to apprehend? Had not 
Villefort in his presence destroyed the fatal letter, the only proof against 
him? He waited silently, striving to pierce through the darkness. 

They had left the Ile RKatonneau, where the lighthouse stood, on the 
right, and were now opposite the Point des Catalans. It seemed to the 
prisoner that he could distinguish a female form on the beach, for it was 
there Mercédés dwelt. How was it that a presentimertt did not warn 
Mercédés her lover was near her ? 

Pne light alone was visible ; and Dantés recognised it as coming from 
the chamber of Mercédés. A loud cry could be heard by her. He did 
not utter it, What would his guards think if they heard him shout like a 
madman ? 

‘He remained silent, his eyes fixed upon the light; the boat went on, but 
the prisoner only thought of Mercédés. A rising ground hid the light. 
Dantés turned and perceived they had got out to sea. Whilst he had been 
abSorbed in thought, they had hoisted the sail. 
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In spite of his repugnance to address the guards, Dantés turned to the 
nearest gendarme, and taking his hand : 

“Comrade,” said he, “1 adjure you, as a Christian and a soldier, to tell 
me where we are going. I am Captain Dantes, a loyal Frenchman, though 
accused of treason ; tell me where you are conducting me, and I promise 
you on my honour I will submit to my fate.” 

The gendarme looked irresolutely at his companion, who returned for 
answer a sigh that said, “I see no great harm in telling him now,” and the 
gendarme replied : . 

“You are a native of Marseilles, and a sailor, and yet you do not know 
where you are going ?”--—‘‘On my honour, I have no idea.” 

“ That is impossible.” —-—-“ I swear to you it is true. Tell me, I entreat.” 

“ But my orders.”—-—*“ Your orders do not forbid your telling me what 
I must know in ten minutes, in half an hour, or an hour. Yousee I cannot 
escape, even if I intended.” 

‘‘ Unless you are blind, or have never been outside the harbour, you 
must know.”-——*“ I do not.” 

“Look round you then.” Dantés rose and looked forward, when he 
saw rise within a hundred yards of him the black and frowning rock on 
which stands the Chateau d’If, This gloomy fortress, which has for more 
than three hundred years furnished food for so many wild legends, seemed 
to Dantés like a scaffold to a malefactor. 

“ The Chateau d’If?” cried he, “what are we going there for?’ The 
gendarme smiled. 

« J am not going there to be imprisoned,” said Dantés ; “it is only used 
for political prisoners, I have committed no crime. Are there any magis- 
trates or judges at the Chateau d’[f ?” 

“ There are only,” said the gendarme, “ a governor, a garrison, turnkeys, 
and good thick walls. Come, come, do not look so astonished, or you will 
make me think you are laughing at me in return for my good nature.” 
Dantés pressed the gendarme’s hand as though he would crush at. 

* You think, then,” said he, “‘that 1 am conducted to the chateau to be 
imprisoned there ?” 

“lt is probable ; but there is no occasion to squeeze so hard,” 

“Without any formality ?’?——“ All the formalities have been gdne 
through.” 

“In spite of M. de Villefort’s promises ?”? -—“I do not know what M. 
de Villefort promised you,” said the gendarme, “ but I know we are taking 
you tothe Chateau d’If. But what are you doing ?— Help ! comrades, help!” 

By a rapid movement, which the gendarme’s practised eye had perceived, 
Dantés sprang forward to precipitate himself into the sea ; but four vigor- 
ows arms seized him as his feet quitted the flooring of the boat. He fell 
back foaming with rage. 

“Good !” said the gendarme, placing his knee on his chest ; “ believe 
soft-spoken gentlemen again! MHarkye, my friend, 1 have disobeyed my 
first order, but I will not disobey the second ; and if you move, | lodge 
a bullet in your brain.” And he levelled his carbine at Dantés, who felt 
the muzzle touch his head. 

For a moment the idea of struggling crossed his mind, and so end the 
unexpected evil that had overtaken him. But he bethought him of M. de 
Villefort’s promise ; and, besides, death in a boat from the hand of a gen- 
darme seemed too terrible. He remained motionless, but gnashing his 
teeth with fury. 

At this moment a violent shock made the bark tremble, One of the 
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tailors leaped on shore, a cord creaked as it ran through a pulley, and 
Dantés guessed they were at the end of the voyage. 

His guardians, taking hold of his arms, forced him to rise, and dragged 
him towards the steps that lead to the gate of the fortress, whilst the 
exempt followed, armed with a carbine and bayonet. 

Dantés made no resistance ; he was like a man in a dream: he saw 
soldiers who stationed themselves on the sides ; he felt himself forced up 
fresh stairs; he perceived he passed through a door, and the door closed be- 
hind himg but all this as mechanically as through a mist, nothing distinctly. 

They halted for a minute, during which he strove to collect his thoughts. 
He looked around : he was in a court surrounded by high walls ; he heard 
the measured tread of sentinels, and as they passed before the light he saw 
the barrels of their muskets shine. 

They waited upwards of ten minutes. Certain Dantés could not escape, 
the gendarmes released him. They seemed awaiting orders. The orders 
arrived. 

“Where is the prisoner ?” said a voice. —— “ Here,” replied the gendarmes.- 

* Let him follow me; 1 am going to conduct him to his room.” 

“ Go !” said the gendarmes, pushing Dantes. 

The prisoner followed his conductor, who led him into a room almost 
under ground, whose bare and recking walls seemed as though impreg: 
nated with tears; a lamp placed on a stool Mlumined the apartment 
faintly, and showed Dantés the features of his conductor, an under-gaoler, 
ill-clothed, and of sullen appearance. 

“ Here is your chamber for to-night,” said he, “f Itis late, and Morieur 
le Gouverneur is asleep. To-morrow, perhaps, he may change you. In 
the mean ume there is bread, water, and fresh straw; and that is alla 
prisoner can wish for. Good night.” And before Dantes could open his 
mouth—before he had noticed where the gaoler placed his bread or the 
water—before he had glanced towards the corner where the straw was, 
the gaoler disappeared, taking with him the lamp. 

Dantés was alone in darkness and 1n silence—cold as the shadows that 
he felt breathe on his burning forehead. With the first dawn of day the 
gaoler returned, with orde1s to leave Dantes where he was. He found the 
prisoner in the same position, as if fixed there, his eyes swollen with weep- 
ing. He had passed the mght standing, and without sleep. The gaoler 
advanced ; Dantés appeared not to perceive him. He touched him on 
the shoulder, Edmond started. 

“ Have you not slept?” said the gaoler——-“I do not know,” replied 
Dantés. The gaoler stared. 

“ Are you hungry ?” continued he. —~—‘ I do not know.” 

“Do you wish for anything ?”--—“ I wish to see the governor.” The 
gaoler shrugged his shoulders and left the chamber. 

Dantés followed him with his eyes, and stretched forth his Rands to- 
wards the open door ; but the door closed. All his emotion then burst 
fgrth : he cast himself on the ground, weeping bitterly, and asking himself 
what crime he had committed that he was thus punished. 

The day passed thus ; he scarcely tasted food, but walked round and 
round the cell like a wild beast in its cage. One thought in particular 
tormented him, namely, that during his journey hither he had sat so still, 
whereas he might, a dozen times, have plunged into the sea, and, thanks 
to his powers of swimming, for which he was famous, have gained the 
shbre, concealed himself until the arrival of a Genoese or Spanish vessel, 
escaped to Spain or Italy, where Mercédés and his father could have 
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joined him. He had no fears as to how he should live— good seainen are 
welcome everywhere. He spoke Italian like a Tuscan, and Spanish hke a 
Castilian ; he would then have been happy, whereas he was now confined 
in the ChAteau d’If, ignorant of the future destiny of his father and Mer- 
cédés ; and all this because he had trusted to Villefort’s promise. The 
thought was maddening, and Dantes threw himself furiously down on his 
straw. The next morning the gaoler made his appearance. 

“Well,” said the gaoler, “are you more reasonable to-day?” Dantés 
made no 1eply. 

“Come, take courage ; do you want anything in my power to do for you ?” 

“ | wish to see the governor.” 

‘1 have already told you it was impossible.” ‘ 

“Why so ??——“ Because it 1s not allowed by the rules.” 

“What is allowed, then ?? ——-“ Better fare, 1f you pay for it, books, and 
leave to walk about.” 

**] do not want books, I am satisfied with my food, and I do not care 
to walk about ; but I wish to see the governor.” 

“Tf you worry me by repeating the same thing, I will not bring you any 
more to eat.” : 

Pe then,” said Edmond, “if you do not, I shall die of famine—that 
is all.” 

The gaoler saw by his tone he would be happy to die; and as every 
prisoner is worth sixpence a day to his gaoler, he replied in a more sub- 
dued tone : 

‘eWhat you ask is impossible; butif you are very well behaved you will 
be allowed to walk about, and some day you will meet the governor; and 
if he chooses to reply, that is his affair.” : 

* But,” asked Dantes, “ how long shall I have to wait ?” 

“Ah ! a month—six months—a year.” 

“It is too long atime. I wish to see him at once.” 

“ Ah,” said the gaoler, “ do not always brood over what is impossible, 
or you will be mad in a fortnight ” 

“You think so ?”--—“ Yes: we have an instance here ; it was by always 
offering a million of francs to the governor for his liberty that an abbé be- 
came mad, who was in this chamber before you.” 

“ How long has he left it ?»——-“ Two years.” 

“ Was he liberated, then ?”—-—“ No; he was put in a dungeon.” 

“Listen !” said Dantés. “I am not an abbé, I am not mad ; perhaps 
I shall be, but at present, unfortunately, I am not, I will make you an- 
other offer.” 

* What is that ?” 

“1 do not offer you a million, because I have it not; but I will give you 
a hundred crowns if, the first time you go to Marseilles, you will seek out 
a young girl named Mercédés, at the Catalans, and give her two lines 
from me.” 

“Tf I took them, and were detected, I should lose my place, which is 
worth two thousand francs a year; so that I should be a great fool to run 
such a risk for three hundred.” 

“Well,” said Dantts, “mark this; if you refuse at least to tell Mer- 
cédés I am here, I will some day hide myself behind the door, and when 
you enter I will dash out your brains with this stool.” 

“Threats !” cried the gaoler, Seas Ts putting himself on the de- 
fensive ; “you are certainly going mad. The abbé began like you, anu in 
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three days you will want a strait-waistcoat; but, fortunately, there are 
dungeons here.” Dantés whirled the stool round his head. 

“Oh !” said the gaoler, “ you shall see the governor at once.” 

“ That is right,” returned Dantés, dropping the stool and sitting on % as 
if he were in reality mad. The gaoler went out, and returned in an instant 
with a corporal and four soldiers. 7 

“ By the governor’s orders,” said he, “ conduct the prisoner to the story 
beneath.” 

“ To the dungeon, then,” said the corporal. 

“Ves@ we must put the madman with the madmen.” The soldiers 
scized Danteés, who followed passively. 

He descended fifteen steps, and the door of a dungeon was opened, 
and he was thrustin. The door closed, and Dantés advanced with out- 
stretched hands until he touched the wall ; he then sat down in the corner 
until his eyes became accustomed to the darkness. The gaoler was right ; 
Dantts wanted but little of being utterly mad. 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE EVENING OF THE BFTROTHAL. 


VILLEFORT had, as we have said, hastened back to the Place du Grand 
Cours, and on entering the house found all the guests in the salon at coffee. 
Renée was, with all the rest of the company, anxiously awaiting him, and 
his entrance was followed by a general exclamation. rs 

“Well, Decapitator, Guardian of the State, Brutus, what is the matter ?” 
said one. 

“ Are we threatened with a fresh Reign of Terror?” asked another. 

“ Has the Corsican ogre broke loose?” cried a third. 

“ Madame la Marquise,” said Villefort, approaching his future mother- 
in-law, “I request your pardon for thus leaving you. M. le Marquis, 
honour me by a few moments’ private conversation !” 

“Ah! this affair is really serious, then?’ asked the marquis, remarking 
the cloud on Villefort’s brow. 

“ So serious, that I must take leave of you for a few days; so,” added 
he, turning to Renée, “ judge for yourself if it be not important.” 

“You are going to leave us?” cried Renée, unable to hide her emotion. 

“ Alas !” returned Villefort, “I must !” 

“ Where, then, are you going?” asked the marquise. 

“That, madame,-is the secret of justice ; but if you have any commis- 
sions for Paris, a friend of mine is going there to-night.” The guests looked 
at each other. 

“You wish to speak to me alone?” said the marquis. 

“Yes, let us go into your cabinet.” The marquis took his arm, and left 
the salon. 

« ‘Well! asked he, as soon as they were in his closet, “tell me, what is it” 

An affair of the greatest importance, that demands my immediate pre- 
sence in Paris. Now, excuse the indiscretion, marquis, but have you any 
funded property ?” 

“All my fortune is in the funds ; seven or eight hundred thousand francs.” 

“Then sell out—sell out, marquis, aS soon as you can,” 

» “Eh! how can I sell out here ?” 
“You have a broker; have you not ?”—— Yes,” 
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“Then give me a letter to him, and tell him to sell out without an 
instant’s delay, perhaps even now I shall arrive too late.” 

“What say you ?” said the marquis, “let us lose no time, then !” 

And, sitting down, he wrote a letter to his broker, ordering him to sell 
out at any loss. . es 

“ Now, titen” said Villefort, placing the letter in his pocket-book, “ write 
another !” 

“To whom ?”?———“‘ To the king. 

“T dare not write to his majesty.” 

“TY do not ask you to write to his majesty, but ask M. de Salvierx to do 
so I want a letter that will enable me to reach the king’s presence with- 
out all the formalities of demanding an audience ; that would occasion a 
lass of time.” : 

“ But address yourself to the keeper of the seals, he has the right of entry, 
and can procure you audience.” 

“Doubtless ; but there is no occasion to divide the merit of my discovery 
with him, The keeper would leave me in the background, and take all the 
hohour to himself. I tell you, marquis, my fortune ismadc if I only reach the 
Tuileries the first, for the king will not forget the service I do him.” 

“In that case make your preparations, and I will write the letter.’ 

“ Be as quick as possible, I must be e roude in a quarter of an hour.” 

“ Make your carriage stop at the door.” 

“You will present my excuses to the marquise and Mademoiselle Renée. 
whom I leave on such a day with great regret.” 

“ They are both in my room, you can say all this for yourself.” 

* A @housand thanks—busy yourself with the letter.” 

The marquis rang, a servant entered. 

* Inform the Count de Salvieux I am waiting for him.” 

“ Now, then, go !” said the marauis. “‘] only go for a few moments.” 

Villefort hastily quitted the apartment, but reflecting that the sight of 
the deputy procureur running through the strects would be enough to throw 
the whole city into confusion, he resumed his ordinary pace. At his door 
he perceived a figure in the shadow that seemed to wait for him. It was 
Mercédés, who, hearing no news of her lover, had come herself to inquire 
after him. 

As Villefort drew near, she advanced and stood before him. Dantés had 
spoken of his bride, and Villefort instantly recognised her. Her beauty and 
high bearing surprised him, and when she inquired what had become of 
her lover, it seemed to him that she was the judge, and he the accused. 

“The young man you speak of,” said Villefort, abruptly, “is a great 
criminal, and I can do nothing for him, mademoiselle.” Mercédds burst 
into tears, and, as Villefort strove to pass her, again addressed him. 

“ But, at least, tell me where he is, that I may learn if he is alive or 
dead,” said she. 

“1 do not know; he is no longer in my hands,” replied Villefort. 

And desirous of putting an end to the interview, he pushed by her, and 
closed the door, as if to exclude the pain he felt. But remorse is not thus' 
banished ; like the wounded hero of Virgil, the arrow remained in the 
wound, and, arrived at the salon, Villefort, in his turn, burst into tears, and 
sank into a chair. : 

The man he sacrificed to his ambition, that innocent victim he made pay 
the penalty of his father’s faults, appeared to him pale and threatening, 
leading his affianced bride by the hand, and bringing with him remorse 
not such as the ancients figured, futious and terrible, but that slow and 
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consuming agohy whose gs cease only with life. Then he had & 
moment’s hesitation. He had frequently called fof capital punishment at 
criminals, and owing to his irresistible eloqueérite thty had béeh cotideinn 
and yet the slightest shadow of remorse had never clouded Villefait’s brow, 
because ey were guilty ; at least, he believed so ; but hete was ah innit 
¢ent man whose happiness he had destroyed : in this case he was not the 
judge, but the executioner. 

As he thus reflected, he felt the sensation we have described, and which 
had hitherto been unknown to him, arise in his bosom, and fill him with 
vague apprehensions. It is thus that a wounded man trembles instinct- 
ively at the approach of the finger to his wound until it be healed, but 
Yillefort’s was one of those that never close, or if they do, only close to re- 
open more agonizing than ever. If at this moment the sweet voice of 
Renée had sounded in his ears pleading for mercy, or the fair Mercédés 
had entered and said, “In the name of God, I conjure you to restore me 
my affianced husband,” his cold and trembling hands would have signed 
his release ; but no voice broke the stillness of the chamber, and the door 
was opened only by Villefort’s valet, who came to tell him the travelling- 
Carriage was in readiness, 

Villefort rose, or rather sprang, from his chair, hastily opened one of the 
drawers of his secréfaive, emptied all the gold it contained into his pocket, 
stood motionless an instant, his hand pressed to his head, muttered a few 
inarticulate sounds, and then perceiving his servant had placed his cloak 
on his shoulders, he sprang into the carriage, ordering the postiliens to go, 
Rue du Grand Cours, to the house of M. de Saint-Méran. P 

As the marquis had promised, Villefort found the letter. He started 
when he saw Renée, for he fancied she was again about to plead for Dantés, 
Alas! she was thinking only of Villefort’s departure. 

She loved Villefort, and he left her at the moment he was about to become 
her husband. Villefort knew not when he should return, and Renée, far 
from pleading for Dantés, hated the man whose crime separated her from 
her lover. What had Mercédés to say? 

Mercédés had met Fernand at the corner of the Rue de la Loge; she 
had returned to the Catalans, and had despairingly cast herself on her 
couch. Fernand, kneeling by her side, took her hand, and covered it with 
kisses that Mercédés did not even feel. She passed the night thus, and 
the day returned without her noticing it. Grief had made her blind to all 
but one object—that was Edmond. 

“ Ah! you are there,” said she, at length. 

“T have not quitted you since yesterday,” returned Fernatid, sorrowfully, 

M. Morrel had learned that Dantes had been conductéd to ptison, and 
he had gone to all his friends, and the influential persons of the city; but 
the report was already in circulation that Dantés was arrested as a Borti- 

artist agent ; and as the most sanguine looked upon any attempt of 
apoleon to remount the throne as impossible; he met with nothing but 
refusal, dnd Had returned home in despair. 

Caderousse was equally restless and uneasy, but instead of seeking to aid 
Dantés, he had shut himself up with two ‘Battles of wine, in thé hope of 
drowning reflection. But he did not succeed, and became too ip» =| *~4 
to fetch any more wine, and yet not so intoxicated as to forr’” 
happened. 

' Danglats alone was content and joyous—he 
preserved his situation on board the Pharaon. 
men born with a pen behind the ear, and an j 
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Everything with him was multiplication or subtraction, and he estimated 
the life of a man as less precious than a figure, when that figure could in- 
crease, and that life would diminish, the total of the amount, 

Villefort, after having received M. de Salvieux’ letter, embraced Renée, 
kissed the marquise’s hand, and shaken hands with the marquis, started for 
Paris, Old Dantés was dying with anxiety to know what had become of 


Edmond 


CHAPTER X 
THE SMALL CABINET OF THE TUILERIES.' 


WE will leave Villefort on the road to Paris, travelling with all speed, and 
penetrating the two or three apartments which precede it, enter the small 
cabinet of the Tuileries with the arched window, so wel] known as having 
been the favourite cabinet of Napoleon and Louis XVIII., as also that of 
Louis Philippe. 

There, in this closet, seated before a walnut-tree table he had brought 
with him from Hartwell, and to which, from one of those fancies not un- 
common to great people, he was particularly attached, the king, Louis 
XVIII., was carelessly listening to a man of fifty or fifty-two years of age, 
with grey hairs, aristocratic bearing, and exceedingly gentlemanly attire, 
whilst he was making a note in a volume of Horace, Gryphius’s edition, 
which was much indebted to the sagacious observations of the philosophical 
monarch. 

“Voli say, sir———” said the king. 

“ That I am exceedingly disquieted, sire.” 

“¢ Really, have you had a visit of the seven fat kine and seven lean kine ?” 

“No, sire, for that would only betoken for us seven years of plenty and 
seven years of scarcity ; and witha king as full of foresight as your majesty, 
scarcity is not a thing to be feared.” 

“ Then of what other scourge are you afraid, my dear Blacas ?” 

‘t Sire, I have every reason to believe that a storm is brewing in the south.” 

“ Well, my dear duke,” replied Louis XVIIL, “ I think you are wrongly 
informed, and know positively that, on the contrary, it is very fine weather 
in that direction.” Man of ability as he was, Louis XVIII. hked a plea- 
sant jest. 

‘ Sire,” continued M. de Blacas, “if it only be to reassure a faithful 
servant, will your majesty send into Languedoc, Provence, and Dauphiné, 
trusty men, who will bring you back a faithful report as to the feeling in 
these three provinces ?” 
ne Canimus surdis,” replied the king, continuing the annotations in his 

orace. 

“ Sire,” replied the courtier, laughing, in order that he might seem to 
comprehend the quotation, “ your majesty may be perfectly right in rely- 
ing on the good feeling of France, but I fear I am not altogether wrong in 
dreading some desperate attempt.” 

“By whom ?” “ By Bonaparte, or, at least, his party.” 

“My dear Blacas,” said the king, “ you with your alarms prevent me 
from working.” 

“And you, sire, prevent me from sleeping with your security.” 

-“ Wait, my dear sir, wait a moment ; for I have such a delightful note 
on the Pastor guum traheret—wait, and I will listen to you afterwards.” ‘ 
bof"waxe was a brief pause, during which Lowis XVIII. wrote, in a hand as 
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small as possible, another note on the margin of his Horace, and then 
looking at the duke with the air of a man who thinks he has an idea of 
his own, whilst he 1s but commenting upon the idea of another, he said ; 

“Go on, my dear duke, go on—I listen.” 

“ Sire,” said Blacas,who had for a moment the hope of sacrificing Ville- 
fort to his own profit, “I am compelled to tell you that these are not mere 
rumours destitute of foundation which thus disquiet me; but a reflective 
man, geserving all my confidence, and charged by me to watch over the 
south ” (the duke hesitated as he pronounced these words), “has arrived 
post to tell me a great peril threatens the king, and then I hastened to 

ou, sire.” 

“Mala ducis avi domum,” continued Louis XVIII., still annotating. 

“ Does your majesty wish me to cease as to this subject °” 

‘‘ By no means, dear duke ; but just stretch out your hand.” 

Which ?” “Whichever you please—there to the left.” 

“ Here, sire ?” 

“T tell you to the left, and you seek the right; I mean on my right— 
yes, there. You will find the report of the minister of police of yesterday. 
But here is M. Dandré himself ;” and M. Dandré, announced by the 
chamberlain-in-waiting, entered. 

“Come in,” said Louis XVIII., with an imperceptible smile, “come in, 
baron, and tell the duke all you know—the latest news of M. de Bona- 
parte ; do not conceal anything, however serious,—let us see, the island 
of Elba is a volcano, and we may expect to have issuing thence flaming 
and bristling war— della, horrida bella.” M. Dandré leaned very respect- 
fully on the back of a chair with his two hands, and said : 

“ Has your majesty perused yesterday’s report ?” 

“Yes, yes; but tell the count himself, who cannot find anything, what 
the report contains—give him the particulars of what the usurper is doing 
in his islet.” 

“ Monsieur,” said the baron to the count, “all the servants of his majcsty 
must approve of the latest intelligence which we have from the island of 
Elba. Bonaparte——” M. Dandré looked at Louis XVIII., who, em- 
ployed in writing a note, did not even 1aise his head. ‘‘ Bonapaite,” con- 
tinued the baron, “is mortally wearied, and passes whole days in watching 
his miners at work at Porto-Longone.” —- 

“ And scratches himself for amusement,” added the king. 

. aes himself?” inquired the count, “what does your majesty 
mean 

“Yes, indeed, my dear count. Did you forget that this great man, this 
hero, this demigod, is attacked with a malady of the skin which worries 
him to death, prurigo ?” 

“And, moreover, M. le Comte,” continued the minister of police, “we 
are almost assured that, in a very short time, the usurper will be insane.” 

“Insane ?” 

“Insane to a degree ; his head becomes weaker. Sometimes he weeps 
bitterly, sometimes laughs boisterously ; at other times he passes hours 
on the sea-shore, flinging stones in the water, and when the flint makes 
‘ duck-and-drake ’ five or six times, he appears as delighted as if he had 
gained another Marengo or Austerlitz. Now, you must agree these are 
indubitable symptoms of weakness ?” | 

* “Or of wisdom, M. le Baron—or of wisdom,” said Louis XVIIL., laugh- 
ing ; “the greatest captains of antiquity recreated themselves with casting 
pebbles into the ocean—see Plutarch’s life of scipio Africanus,” 
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M.de Blacas pondered deeply on this blind repose of monarch and 
minister, Villefort, who did not choose to reveal the whole secret, lest 
another should reap all the benefit of the disclosure, had yet communi- 
cated enough to cause him the greatest uneasiness. 

* Well, well, Dandré,” said Louis XVIII, “ Blacas is not yet convinced ; 
Jet us proceed, therefore, to the usurper’s conversion,” The minister of 
police howed, 

“ The usurper’s conversion” murmured the count, looking at the king 
and Dandré, who spoke alternately, like Virgil’s shepherds, “ The fisurper 
converted !” 

“Decidedly, my dear count.” 

“In what way yonverted ?”»—-——“ To good principles. Explain all about 
it, baron.” 

* Why, this it is, M. le Comte,” said the minister, with the gravest air 
in the world : “ Napoleon lately had a review, and as two or three of his 
old veterans testified a desire to return to France, he gave them their dis- 
missal, and exhorted them to ‘serve the good king.’ These were his own 
words, M. le Comte, I am certain of that.” 

“ Well, Blacas, what think you of this ?" inquired the king triumphantly, 
and pausing for a moment from the voluminous scholiast before him, 

“J say, sire, that M. the minister of police or I am greatly deceived ; 
and as it is impossible it can be the minister of police, as he has the guar- 
dianship of the safety and honour of your majesty, it is probable I am in 
error. However, sire, if I might advise, your majesty will interrogate the 
person‘of whom I spoke to you, and I will urge your majesty to do him 
this honour.” 

“ Most willingly, count ; under your auspices I will receive any person 
you please, but with arms in hand, M. le Ministre, have you any report 
aa than this, dated the 2oth February, and this is the 4th of 

arch ?” 

“ No, sire, but 1 am hourly expecting one ; it may have arrived since I 
left my office.” 

“ Go thither, and if there be nonc —well, well,” continued Louis XVIIL, 
“ make one ; that is the usual way, is it not?” and the king laughed face- 
tiously. 

“ Oh, sire,” replied the minister, “we have no occasion to invent any: 
every day our desks are loaded with most circumstantial denunciations, 
coming from crowds of individuals who hope for some return for services 
which they seek to render, but cannot; they trust to fortune, and rely that 
some unexpected event will give a kind of reality to their predictions.” 

“ Well, sir, go,” said Louis XVIIL, “and remember that I am waiting’ 
for you.” 

7 will but go and return, sire; I shall be back in ten minutes.” 

“And I, sire,” said M. de Blacaa “ will go and find my messenger.” 

“Wait, sir, wait,” said Louis XVIII. “Really, M. de Blacas, I must 
change your armorial bearings ; I will give you an eagle with outstretched | 
wings, holding in its claws a prey which tries in vain to escape, and bearing 
this device—7¢exax.” 

“ Sire, I listen,” said De Blacas, biting his nails with impatience. 

“I wish to consult you on this passage, ‘ Molli fugies anhelite ;’ you 
know it refers to a stag flying from a wolf. Are you nota sportsman and a 

wolf-hunter? Well, then, what do you think of the moll anhelitu ?” « 

* Admirable, sire ; but my messenger is like the stag you refer to, for he 
has posted two hundred and twenty leagues in little more than three days! 
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“ Which is undergoing great fatigue and anxiety, my dear count, when 
we have a telegraph which corresponds in three or four hours, and that 
without putting it the least in the world out of breath.” 

“ Ah, sire, you recompense but badly this poor young man, who has 
come so far, and with so much ardour, to give your majesty useful infor- 
mation, If only forthe sake of M. de Salvieux, who recommends him to 
me, I entreat your majesty to receive him graciously.” 

“ M.,de Salvieux, my brother’s chamberlain ?’-—“Yees, sire,” 

“ He is at Marseilles."-——** And writes me thence.” 

“ Does he speak to you of this conspiracy ?’-—“ No, but strongly re- 
commends M. de Villefort, and begs me to present him to your majesty.” 

 M. de Villefort !” cried the king, “is the messengers name M. de 
Villefort ?” “ Yes, sire,” 

“ And he comes from Marseilles ?———“ In person.” 

“Why did you not mention his name at once?” replied the king, betray- 
ing some uneasiness. 

“ Sire, I thought his name was unknown to your majesty.” 

“No, no, Blacas; he is a man of strong and elevated understanding, 
ambitious too, and, pardicu / you know his father’s name |” 

“ His father ?°—-——“ Yes, Noirtier.” 

“ Noirtier the Girondin ?—Noirtier the senator ?’———* He himself.” 

“ And your majesty has employed the son of such a man ?” 

“ Blacas, my friend, you have but limited comprehension. I told you 
Villefort was ambitious, and to attain this ambition Villefort would sacri- 
fice everything, even his father.” 

“Then, sire, may I present him ?”?————“ This instant, count! Where 
is he ?” 

“ Waiting below, in my carriage.” Seek him at once.” 

“T hasten to do so.” The count left the royal presence with the speed 
of a young man: his really sincere royalism made him youthful again. 
Lowis XVIII. remained alone, and turning his eyes on his half-opened 
Horace, muttered, “ Fastum et tenacem propositi virum.” 

M. de Blacas returned with the same rapidity he had descended, but in 
the antechamber he was forced to appeal to the king’s authority. Ville- 
fort’s dusty garb, his costume, which was not of courtly cut, excited the 
susceptibility of M. de Brezé, who was all astonishment at finding that this 
young man had the pretension to enter before the king in such attire. The 
count, however, superseded all difficulties with a word—his majesty’s order ; 
and, in spite of the observations which the master of the ceremonies made 
for the honour of his office and principles, Villefort was introduced. 

The king was seated in the same place where the count had left him. 
On opening the door, Villefort found fimecll facing him, and the young 
magistrate’s first impulse was to pause. 

“Come in, M. de Villefort,” said the king, “come in.” Villefort bowed, 

« and advancing a few steps, waited until the king should interrogate him, 

“M. de Villefort,” said Louis XVIII. ‘ the Count de Blacas assures me 
you have some interesting information to communicate.” 

“ Sire, the count is right, and I believe your majesty will think it equally 
important.” 

“In the first place, and before everything else, sir, is the bad news as 

breat in your opinion as it is wished to make me believe 2?” 

“ Sire, I believe it to be most urgent, but 1 hope, by the speed I have 
used, that it is not irreparable.” 

“Speak as fully as you please, sir,” said the king, who kegan to give 
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way to the emotion which had showed itself in Blacas’s face and affected 
Villefort’s voice. ‘‘ Speak, sir, and pray begin at the beginning; I like 
order in everything.” 

“ Sire,” said Villefort, “ I will render a faithful report to your majesty, 
but I must entreat your forgiveness if ny anxiety creates some obscurity 
in my language.” A glance at the king after this discreet and subtle 
exordium assured Villefort of the benignity of his august auditor, and he 
continued : ¥ 

“Sire, I have come as rapidly to Paris as possible, to inform your 
majesty that I have discovered, in the exercise of my duties, not a com- 
monplace and insignificant plot, such as is every day got up in the lower 
ranks of the people and in the army, but an actual conspiracy—a storm 
which menaces no less than the throne of your majesty. Sire, the usurper 
is arming three ships, he meditates some project, which, however mad, is 
yet, perhaps, terrible. At this moment he will have left Elba, to go whither 
I know not, but assuredly to erent a landing either at Naples, or on the 
coast of Tuscany, or perhaps on the shore of France. Your majesty is 
well aware that the sovereign of the isle of Elba has maintained his rela- 
tions with Italy and France P” 

“I am, sir,” said the king, much agitated ; “and recently we have had 
information that the Bonapartist clubs have had meetings in the Rue 
Saint-Jacques. But proceed, I beg of you. How did you obtain these 
details ?” 

“‘ Sire, they are the results of an examination which I have made of a 
man of Marseilles, whom I have watched for some time, and arrested on 
‘the day of my departure. This person, a sailor, of turbulent character, 
and whom I suspected of Bonapartism, has been secretly to the isle of 
Elba. There he saw the grand-marshal, who charged him with a verbal 
mission to a Bonapartist in Paris, whose name I could not extract from 
him ; but this mission was to prepare men’s minds for a return (it is the 
man who says this, sire)—a return which will soon occur.” 

“ And where is this man ?”’——“ In prison, sire.” 

“ And the matter seems serious to you ?” 

** So serious, sire, that when the circumstance surprised me in the midst 
of a family festival, on the very day of my betrothal, I left my bride a 
friends, postponing everything, that I might hasten to lay at your majesty’s 
feet the fears which impressed me, and the assurance of my devotion.” 

“True,” said Louis XVIII., “was there not a marriage engagement 
between you and Mademoiselle de Saint-Méran ?” 

“ Daugiiter of one of your majesty’s most faithful servants.” 

“Yes, yes ; but let us talk of this plot, M. de Villefort.” 

“* Sire, I fear it is more than a plot; I fear it is a conspiracy.” 

“ A conspiracy in these times,” said Louis XVIII, smiling, “is a thing 
very easy to meditate, but more difficult to conduct to an end; inasmuch 
as, re-established so recently on the throne of our ancestors, we have our, 
eyes open at once upon the past, the present, and the future. For the last 
ten months my ministers have redoubled their vigilance, in order to watch 
the shore of the Mediterranean. If Bonaparte landed at Naples, the whole 
coalition would be on foot before he could even reach Piombino; if he 
land in Tuscany, he will be in an unfriendly territory ; if he land in France, 
it must be with a handful of men, and the result of that is easily foreteld 
execrated as he is by the population. Take courage, sir; but at the samé 
time rely on our royal gratitude.” 

“ Ab, here is M. Dandré !’ cried De Blacas. At this instant the ministet 
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of police appeared at the door, pale, trembling, and as if ready to faint 
Villefort was about to retire, but M. de Blacas, taking his hand, re- 
strained him. 


CHAPTER XY. 
THE OGRE OF CORSICA. 


e 
AT the sight of this agitation Louis XVIII. pushed from him violently the 
table at which he was writing. 

“What ails you, M. le Baron?” he exclaimed. “You appear quite 
aghast. This trouble—this hesitation—have they anything to do with 
what M. de Blacas has told me, and M. de Villefort has just confirmed ?” 
M. de Blacas moved suddenly towards the baton, but the fright of the 
courtier precluded the triumph of the statesman ; and besides, as matters 
were, it was much more to his advantage that the prefect of police should 
triumph over him than that he should humiliate the prefect. 

“ Sire ” stammered the baron. 

“ Well, what is it?” asked Louis XVIII. The minister of police, giving 
way to an impulse of despair, was about to throw himself at the feet of 
Louis XVIII., who retreated a step and frowned. 

“Will you speak ?” he said. 

“Oh! sire, what a dreadful misfortune! I am, indeed, to be pitied. I 
can never forgive myself !” 

“ Monsieur,” said Louis XVIIL, “I command you to speak.” 

“ Well, sire, the usurper left Elba on the 26th February, and landed on 
the 1st of March.” 

“ And where? In Italy?” asked the king eagerly. 

“In France, sire,—at a small port, near Antibes, in the Gulf of Juan.” 

“ The usurper landed in France, near Antibes, in the Gulf of Juan, 250 
Jeagues from Paris, on the rst of March, and you only acquired this in- 
formation to-day, the 4th of March! Well, sir, what you tell me is impos- 
sible. You must have received a false report, or you have gone mad.” 

“ Alas ! sie, it is but too true!” Louis madea gesture of indescribable 
anger and alarm, and then drew himself up as if this sudden blow had 
struck him at the samc moment in heart and countenance. 

“In France !” he cried, “the usurper in France! Then they did not 
watch over this man. Who knows? they were, perhaps in league with him.” 

“Oh, sire !” exclaimed the Comte de Blacas, ‘*M. Dandré is not a man 
to be accused of treason! Sire, we have all been blind, and the minister 
of police has shared the general blindness, that is all.” 

“ But ” said Villefort, and then suddenly checking himself, he was 
silent ; then he continued, “ Your pardon, sire,” he said, bowing, “ my zeal 
carried me away. Will your majesty deign to excuse me ?” 

« opeak, sir, speak boldly,” replied Louis. “ You alone forewarned us of 
the evil; now try and aid us with the remedy !” 

“Sire,” said Villefort, “the usurper is detested in the south; and it seems 
to me that if he ventured into the south, it would be easy to raise Langue- 
doc and Provence against him.” 

“Yes, assuredly,” replied the minister ; “but he is advancing by Gap 
and Sisteron.” 

“Advancing ! he is advancing !” said Louis XVIII. “Is he then ad- 
vancing on Paris?” The minister of police kept a silence which was 
equivalent to a complete avowal. 
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“ And Dauphiné, sir?” inquired the king, of Villefort. “Do you think 
‘It possible to rouse that as well as Provence?” 

“ Sire, I am sorry to tell your majesty a cruel fact: but the feeling in 
Dauphiné is far from resembling that of Provence or Languedoc. The 
mountaineers are Bonapartists, sire.” 

“ Then,” murmured Louis, “‘ he was well informed. And how many men 
had he with him?” 

“1 do not know, sire,” answered the minister of police. 

“What ! you do not know? Have you neglected to obtain*information 
of this circumstance? It is true this is of small importance,” he added 
with a withering smile. 

“ Sire, it was impossible to learn; the despatch simply stated thé fact 
of the landing and the route taken by the usurper.” 

“And how did this despatch reach you?” inquired the king. The 
minister bowed his head, and whilst a deep colour overspread his cheeks, 
he stammered out,— 

“ By the telegraph, sire.” Louis XVIII. advanced a step, and folded 
his arms over his chest as Napoleon would have done, 

“So then !” he exclaimed, turning pale with anger, “seven conjoined 
and allied armies overthrew that man. A miracle of Heaven replaced me 
on the throne of my fathers after five-and-twenty years of exile. I have, 
during those five-and-twenty years, studied, sounded, analysed the men 
and things of that France which was promised to me ; and when I have 
attained the end of all my wishes, the power I hold in my hands bursts 
artd shatters me to atoms !” 

“Sire, it is fatality !’ murmured the minister, feeling that ‘such a pres- 
sure, however light for destiny, was sufficient to overwhelm a man. 

“What our enemies say of usis then true. We have learnt nothing, for- 
gotten nothing! If I were betrayed as he was, I would console myself ; 
but to be in the midst of persons elevated by myself to dignities, who ought 
to watch over me more preciously than over themselves ; for my fortune 
is theirs !—before me they were nothing--after me they will be nothing, 
and perish miserably from incapacity—ineptitude! Oh yes, sir! you are 
right—it is fatality !” 

The minister was bowed beneath this crushing sarcasm. M. de Blacas 
wiped the moisture from his brow. Villefort smiled within himself, for he 
felt his increased importance. 

“To fall!” continued King Louis, who at the first glance had sounded 
the abyss on which the monarchy hung suspended,—“ to fall, and learn 
that fall by the telegraph ! Oh! I would rather mount the scaffold of my 
brother, Louis XVI, than thus descend the staircase of the Tuileries driven 
away by ridicule. Ridicule, sir—why, you know not its power in France, 
and yet you ought to know it !” 

“ Sire, sire,” murmured the minister, “ for pity’s——” 

“ Approach, M. de Villefort,” resumed the king, addressing the young 
man, who, motionless and breathless, wds listening to a conversation on 
which depended the destiny of akingdom. “ Approach, and tell monsieur 
that it is possible to know beforehand all that he has not known,” 

“ Sire, it was really impossible to learn secrets which that man concealed 
from all the world.” 

“ Really impossible ! Yes—that is a great word, sir, Unfortunately, 
there are great words, as there are great men; I have measured them. 
Really impossible for a minister who has an office, agents, spies, and fifteen 
hundred thousand frances for seeret service money, to know what is going 
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on at sixty leagues from the coast of France! Well, then, seo, here is a 
gentleman who had none of these resources at his disposal—a gentleman, 
only a simple magistrate, who learned more than you with all your police, 
and who would have saved my crown, if, like you, he had the power of 
directing a telegraph.” The look of the minister of pore was turned with 
og a spite on Villefort, who bent his head with the madesty of 
triumph. 

eM 1 do not mean that for you, Blacas,” continued Louis XVIII. ; “for 
if you have discovered nothing, at least you have had the good sense to 
pérsevere in your suspicions. Any other than yourself would have con- 
sidered the disclosure of M. de Villefort as insignificant, or else dictated 
by a venal ambition.” These words were meant to allude to those which 
the minister of police had uttered with so much confidence an hour before. 

Villefort understood the drift of the king. Any other person would, per- 
haps, have been too much overcome by the intoxication of praise; but he 
feared to make for himself a mortal enemy of the police minister, although 
he perceived Dandré was irrevocably lost. In fact, the minister, who, in 
the plenitude of his power, had been unable to penetrate re ct, secret, 
might in the convulsions of his dying throes penetrate his (Villefort’s) 
secret, for which end he had but to interrogate Dantés. He therefore came 
to the rescue of the crest-fallen minister, instead of aiding to crush him. 

“ Sire,” said Villefort, “the rapidity of the event must prove to your 
majesty that God alone can prevent it, by raising a tempest ; what your 
majesty is pleased to attribute to me as profound perspicacity is simply 
owing to chance; and I have profited by that chance, hke a good and 
devoted servant—that’s all. Do not attribute to me more than I deserve, 
sire, that your majesty may never have occasion to recall the first opinion 
you have been pleased to form of me.” The minister of police thanked 
the young man by an eloquent look, and Villefort understood that he had 
succeeded in his design; that is to say, that without forfeiting the grati- 
tude of the king, he had made a friend of one on whom, in case of neces- 
sity, he might rely. 

“Tis well!” resumed the king. ‘And now, gentlemen,” he continued, 
turning towards M. de Blacas and the minister of police, “I have no 
further occasion for you, and you may retire; what now remains to do is 
in the department of the minister of war.” 

“ Fortunately, sire,” said M. de Blacas, “we can rely on the army; your 
majesty knows how every report confirms their loyalty and attachment.” 

“Do not mention reports, sir, to me! for I know now what confidence 
to place inthem. Yet, @ Aropos of reports, M. le Baron, what intelligence 
have you as to our affair in the Rue Saint-Jacques ?” 

“The affair in the Rue Saint-Jacques!” exclaimed Villefort, unable to 
repress an exclamation. Then, suddenly pausing, he added, “‘ Your pardon; 
sire, but my devotion to your majesty has made me forget, not the respect 
I have, for that is too deeply engraven in my heart, but the rules of etiquette,” 
oe Say and act, sir!” replied the king; “you have acquired the right to 
inquire. 

“ Sire,” replied the minister of police, “ I came this moment to give your 
majesty fresh information which I had obtained on this head, when your 
majesty’s attention was attracted by this terrible affair of the gulf, and now 
these facts will cease to interest your majesty.” $8 

“ Qn the contrary, sir,—on the contrary,” said Louis XVIIL, “this affair 
seems to me to have a decided connection with that which occupies our 
attention ; and the death of General Quesnel will, perhaps, put’ us on the 
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direct track of a great internal conspiracy.” At the name of General Ques 
nel, Villefort trembled. 

“ All combines, sir,” said the minister of police, “to insure the proba- 
bility that this death is not the result of a suicide, as we at first believed, 
but of an assassination. General Quesnel had quitted, as it appears, a 
Bonapartist club when he disappeared. An unknown person had been 
with him that morning, and made an appointment with him in the Rue 
Saint-Jacques ; unfortunately, the general’s valet-de-chambre, who was 
dressing his hair at the moment when the stranger entered, heurd the street 
mentioned, but did not catch the number.” As the police minister relafed 
this to the king, Villefort, who seemed as if his very existence hung on his 
lips, turned alternately red and pale. The king looked towards him. 

“Do you not think with me, M. de Villefort, that General Quesnel, 
whom they believed attached to the usurper, but who was really entirely 
devoted to me, has perished the victim of a Bonapartist ambush ?” 

“ Tt is probable, sire,” replied Villefort. ‘ But is this all that is known ?” 

“ They are on the traces of the man who appointed the meeting with him.” 

“On his traces?” said Villefort. 

“Ves, the servant has given his description. He is a man of from fifty 
to fifty-two years of age, brown, with black eyes, covered with shaggy eye- 
brows, and a thick moustache. He was dressed in a blue frock-coat, 
buttoned up to the chin, and wore at his button-hole the rosette of an officer 
of the Legion of Honour. Yesterday an individual was followed exactly 
corresponding with this description, but he was lost sight of at the corner 
of the Rue de la Jussienne and the Rue Coq-Héron.” Villefort leaned on 
the back of an arm-chair ; for in proportion as the minister of police spoke, 
he felt his legs bend under him ; but when he learnt that the unknown had 
escaped the vigilance of the agent who followed him, he breathed again. 

“ Continue to seek for this man, sir,” said the king to the minister of 
police ; “for if, as all conspires to convince me, General Quesnel, who 
would have been so useful to us at this moment, has been murdered, his 
assassins, Bonapartists or not, shall be cruelly punished.” It required all 
Villefort’s sang-froid not to betray the terror with which this declaration 
of the king inspired him. 

“ How strange !” continued the king, with some asperity ; “ the police 
thinks all is said when it says, ‘A murder has been committed,’ and par- 
ticularly when it adds, ‘ And we are on the trace of the guilty persons,’ ” 

“ire, your majesty will, I trust, be amply satisfied on this point at least.” 

“We shall see: I will no longer detain you, baron. M. de Villefort, 
you must be fatigued after so long a journey, go and repose yourself. Of 
course you stopped at your father’s?” A faintness came over Villefort. 

“No, sire,” he replied, “I alighted at the Hétel de Madrid, in the Rue 
de Tournon.” 

“But you have seen him ?”?—-~“ Sire, I went straight to M. le Comte 
de Blacas.” 

“But you will see him, then ?”—-—-“ I think not, sire.” ° 

“ Ah, I forgot,” said Louis, smiling in a manner which proved that all 
these questions were not made without a motive; “I forgot you and M. 
Noirtier are not on the best terms possible, and that is another sacrifice 
made to the royal cause, and for which you should be recompensed.” 

“Sire, the kindness your majesty deigns to evince towards me is a re- 
compense which so far surpasses my utmost ambition that I have nothing 
more to request.” 

“ Never mind, sir, we will not forget you, make your mind easy. In 
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the meanwhile” (the king here detached the cross of the Legion of Honour 
he usually wore over his blue coat, near the cross of St, Louis, above the 
order of Notre-Dame-du-Mont-Carmel and St. Lazare, and gave it to Ville- 
fort)—“ in the meanwhile take this cross.” 

- Sire,” said Villefort, “ your majesty mistakes ; this cross is that of an 
officer.’ 

“ Ma foi f’ said Louis XVIIL,, “ take it, such as it is, for I have not the 
time to procure you another. Blacas, let it be your care to see that the 
brevet is mage out and sent to M. de Villefort.” Vullefort’s eyes were filled 
with tears of joy and pride ; he took the cross and kissed it. 

“ And now,” he said, “ may I inquire what are the orders with which 
your majesty deigns to honour me ?” ; 

“ Take what rest you require, and remember that, unable to serve me 
here in Paris, you may be of the greatest service to me at Marseilles.” 

*« Sire,” replied Villefort, bowing, “in an hour I shall have quitted Paris,” 

“ Go, sir,” said the king; “and should I forget you (kings’ memories 
are short), do not be afraid to bring yourself to my recollection. M.le 
Baron, send forthe minister of war. Blacas, remain.” 

“Ah, sir,” said the minister of police to Villefort, as they left the 
Tuileries, “ you enter by the right door—your fortune is made.” 

* Will it be long first ?’? muttered Villefort, saluting the minister, whose 
career was ended, and looking about him for a hackney-coach. One 
passed at the moment, which he hailed: he gave his address to the driver 
and springing in, threw himself on the seat, and gave loose to dreams of 
ambition. 

Ten minutes afterwards Villefort reached his hotel, ordered his horses 
in two hours, and desired to have his breakfast brought to him. He was 
about to commence his repast when the sound of the bell, rung by a free 
and firm hand, was heard. The valet opened the door, and Villefort heard 
his name pronounced. 

* Who could know that I was here already ?” said the young man. 

The valet entered. 

“ Well,” said Villefort, “ what is it ?>—Who rang ?—Whoasked for me ?” 

“ A stranger who will not send in his name.” 

“ A stranger who will not send in his name ! What can he want with me?” 

““He wishes to speak to you.” 

“To me ?” “Yes,” 

* Did he mention my name ?”———“ Yes,” 

“What sort of person is he ?”?———“ Why, sir, a man of about fifty.” 

“¢ Short or tall ?” “ About your own height, sir.” 

** Dark or fair ?” “‘Dark,—very dark : with black eyes, black hair, 

Fblack eyebrows.” 

“ And how dressed ?” asked Villefort, quickly———“ _In a blue frock-coat, 
buttoned up close, decorated with the Legion of Honour.” 

“It is he !” said Villefort, turning pale. 

_“ Eb, pardieu ! said the individual whose description we have twice 
iven, entering the door, “ what a great deal of ceremony! Is it the cus- 
fom in Marseilles for sons to keep their fathers waiting in their ante-rooms?” 

“Father!” cried Villefort, “then I was not deceived ; I felt sure it 
nust be you.” 

“Well, then, if you felt so sure,” replied the new comer, putting his cane in 

corner and his hat on a chair, “allow me to say, my dear Gérard, that 
: wag not very filial of you to keep me waiting at the door.”. 

“‘ Leave us, Germain,” said Villefort. The servant quitted the apart- 
hent with evident signs of astonishment. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
FATHER AND SON, 


M. NorrT1eR—for it was, indeed, he who entered— followed with his eyes 
the servant until he had closed the door, and then, fearing, no doubt, that 
he might be overheard in the ante-chamber, he opened the door again: 
nor was the precaution useless, as appeared from the rapid retreat of Ger- 
main, who proved that he was not exempt from the sin whith ruined our 
first parents. M. Noirtier then took the trouble to close carefully the 
door of the ante-chamber, then that of the bed-chamber, and then extended 
his hand to Villefort, who had followed all his motions with surprise 
which he could not conceal. 

“ Well, now, my dear Gérard,” said he to the young man, with a very 
significant look, “do you know you seem as if you were not very glad to 
see me 7” 

“ My dear father,” said Villefort, ‘‘I am, on the contrary, delighted ; 
but I so little expected your visit, that it has somewhat overcome me.” 

“ But, my dear fellow,” replied M. Noirtier, seating himself, “I might 
say the same thing to you, when you announce to me your wedding for the 
28th of February,and on the 4th of March here you are in Paris.” 

“And if I have come, my dear father,” said Gérard, drawing closer to 
Mi. Noirtier, “do not complain, for it is for you that I came, and my 
journey will save you.” 

“Ah, indeed # said M. Noirtier, stretching himself out at his ease in the 
chair. “ Really, pray tell me all about it, M. le Magistrat, for it must be 
interesting.” 

“Father, you have heard speak of a certain club of Bonapartists held in 
the Rue Saint-Jacques ?” 

“ No. 53; yes, I am vice-president.” 

“Father, your coolness makes me shudder.” 

“Why, my dear boy, when a man has been proscribed by the moun- 
taineers, has escaped from Paris in a hay-cart, been hunted in the Jandes 
of Bordeaux by M. Robespierre’s bloodhounds, he becomes accustomed to 
most things. But go on, what about the club in the Rue Saint-Jacques ?” 

“ Why, they induced General Quesnel to go there, and Gencral Quesnel, 
who quitted his own house at nine o’clock in the evening, was found the 
next day in the Seine.” 

“ And who told you this fine story ?’——“ The king himself.” 
en Well, then, in return for your story,” continued Noirtier, “ I will tell 

u one. 

“ My dear father, I think I already know what you are about to tell me.” 

* Ah, you have heard of the landing of the emperor ?” 

““Not so loud, father, I entreat of you—for your own sake as well as 
mine. Yes, I heard this news, and knew it even before you could; for 
three days ago I posted from Marseilles to Paris with all possible speed 
and half-desperate because I could not send with a wish two hundre 
leagues ahead of me the thought which was agitating my brain.” 

“Three days ago! You are crazy. Why, three days ago the emperor 
had not landed.”-—~“ No matter; I was aware of his project.” 

“ How did you learn it?’ By a letter addressed to you from the 
isle of Elba.” ‘ * 

“To me?”———" Tg you ; atid which I discovered in thé pocket-book of 
the messenger, Had that letter fallen into the hands of afother, you, my 
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dear father, would probably ere this have been shot.” Villefort’s father 
laughed. 

e Come, come,” said he, “it appears that the Restoration has learned 
from the Empire the mode of settling affairs speedily. Shot, my dear 
boy ! you go ahead with a vengeance. Where is this letter you talk shout p” 
I know you too well to suppose you would allow such a thing to pass you, 

“J burnt it, for fear that even a fragment should remain ; for that letter 
must have effected your condemnation.” 
~ “ And thegestruction of your future prospects,” replied Noirtier ; “ yes, 
I ean easily comprehend that. But I have nothing to fear whilst I have 
you to protect me.” 

“1 do better than that, sir—I save you.” 

“You do? why, really, the thing becomes more and rnoret dramatic— 
explain yourself,” 

‘I must refer again to the club in the Rue Saint-Jacques.” 

“Tt appears that this club is rather a bore to the police. Why didn’t 
they search more vigilantly ? they would have found——” 

‘They have not found ; but they are on the track,” 

“Ves, that’s the usual phrase ; 1 know it well. When the police is at 
fault, it declares that it is on the track; and the government patiently 
awaits the day when it comes to say with a sneaking air, that the track is 
lost. 

“Yes, but they have found a corpse; the general has been killed, and 
in all countries they call that a murder.” 

“A murder do you call it? why, there is nothing to prove that the 
general was murdered. People are found every day in the Seine, having 
thrown themselves in, or have been drowned from not knowing how to 
swim,” 

“Father, you know very well that the general was not a man to drown 

fhimself in despair ; and people do not bathe in the Seine in the month of 
January. No,no,donot mistake ; this death was a murder in every sense 
of the word.” 

‘And who thus designated it ?’——" The king himself.” 

“The king ! I thought he was philosopher enough to allow that there 
vas no murder in politics. In politics, my dear fellow, you know, as well 
as I do, there are no men, but ideas—no feelings,‘but interests ; in politics 
we do not kill a man, we only remove an obstacle, that is all, Would you 
ike to know how matters have progressed? well, I will tell you. It was 
hought reliance might be placed in General Quesnel; he was recom- 
mended to us from the isle of Elba; one of us went to him, and invited 
him to the Rue Saint-Jacques, where he would find some friends, He 

ame there, and the plan was unfolded to him of the leaving Elba, the pro- 
acted landing, &c. When he had heard and comprehended all to the 
Lllest extent, he replied that he was a royalist. Then all looked at each 

her,—he was made to take an oath, and did so, but with such an ilt 
race that it was really tempting Providence to swear thus; and yet, in 
Site of that, the general was allowed to depart free—perfectly free, Yet 

‘did not return home, What could that mean? why, my dear fellow, 

at on leaving us he lost his way, that’s all. A murder! really, Villefort, 

~ surprise me, You, a deputy procureur, to found an accusation on 
i bad premises! Did I ever say to you, when you were fulfilling your 
acter as a royalist, and cut off the head of one of my party, ‘My son, 
Have committed a murder? No, I said, ‘Very weil, sir, you have 
ed the victory ; to-morrow, perchance, it will be our tutn’ ; 
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_ “ But, father, take care when our turn comes, our revenge will be sweep. 
ing. 

‘TI do not understand you.” 

“You rely on the usurper’s return ?”———" We do.” 

“You are mistaken ; he will not advance two Icagues into the interior 
of France without being followed, tracked, and caught like a wild beast.” 

“‘ My dear fellow, the emperor is at this moment on the way to Grenoble ; 
on the toth or 12th he will be at Lyons, and on the 20th or 25th at Paris.” 

“The population will rise.” “Yes, to go and meet him.” 

“He has but a handful of men with him ; and armies will b€ despatched 
against him.” 

“Yes, to escort him into the capital. Really, my dear Gérard, you are 
but a child; you think yourself well informed because a telegraph has 
told you three days after the landing, ‘ The usurper has landed at Cannes 
with several men. Heis pursued.’ But where is he? what is he doing? 
You do not know well; and in this way they will pursue him to Paris, 
without drawing a trigger.” 

“Grenoble and Lyons are faithful cities, and will oppose to him an 
impassable barrier.” 

“Grenoble will open her gates to him with enthusiasm—all Lyons will 
hasten to welcome him. Believe me, we are as well informed as you: and 
our police is as good as your own. Would you like a proof of it? well, 
you wished to conceal your journey from me ; and yet I knew of your 
arrival half an hour after you had passed the barrier. You gave your 
direction to no one but your postilion, yet I have your address, and in proot 
I am here the very instant you are going to sit at table. Ring, then, 
if you please, for a second knife, fork, and plate, and we will dine together.” 

“Indeed !” replied Villefort, looking at his father with astonishment, 
“ you really do seem very well informed.” 

“Eh? the thing is simple enough. You who arc in power have only 
the means that money produces—we who are in expectation, have those 
which devotion prompts.” 

“ Devotion !” said Villefort, with a sneer. 

“ Yes, devotion ; for that is, I believe, the phrase for hopeful ambition.” 

And Villefort’s father extended his hand to the bell-rope, to summon 
the servant whom his son had not called, Villefort arrested his arm. 

‘Wait, my dear father,” said the young man; “ one other word.” 

$6 Say it.” 

“ However ill-conducted is the royalist police, they yet know one terrible 
thing.” 

“ What is that ?” 

“The description of the man who, on the morning of the day when 
General Quesnel disappeared, presented himself at his house.” 

“ Oh, the admirable police have found that out, have they? And what 
may be that description ?” 

“Brown complexion ; hair, eyebrows, and whiskers, black ; blue frock- 
coat, buttoned upto the chin; rosette of an officer of the Legion of Honour 
in his button-hole ; a hat with wide brim, and a cane.” 

“Ah! ah! that is it, is it?” said Noirtier ; “and why, then, have they 
not laid hands on the individual ?” 

“ Because yesterday, or the day before, they lost sight of him at the 
corner of the Rue Coq-Héron.” 

“ Didn’t I say your police was good for nothing ?” ° 

“Yes; but still it may lay hands on him,” 
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“True,” said Noirtier, looking carelessly around him, “ true, if this in- 
dividual were not warned as he is ;’ and he added with a smile, *‘ he will 
consequently change looks and costume.” At these words he rose, and 
put off his frock-coat and cravat, went towards a table on which lay all 
the requisites of the toilette for his son, lathered his face, took a razor, and, 
with a firm hand, cut off the whiskers that might have compromised him 
and gave the police so decided a trace. Villefort watched him with alarm, 
not divested of admiration. 

His whiskers cut off, Noirtier gave another turn to his hair; took, in- 
stead of his black cravat,a coloured neckerchief which lay at the top of an 
open portmanteau ; put on, in lieu of his blue and high-buttoned frock- 
coat,*a coat of Villefort’s, of dark brown, and sloped away in front ; tried 
on before the glass a narrow-brimmed hat of his son’s, which appeared to 
fit him perfectly, and, leaving his cane in the corner where he had de- 
posited it, he made to whistle in his powerful hand a small bamboo switch, 
which the dandy deputy used when he walked, and which aided in giving 
him that easy swagger which was one of his principal characteristics. 

“Well,” he said, turning towards his wondering son, when this disguise 
was completed, “ well, do you think your police will recognise me now ?” 

“ No, father,” stammered Villefort ; “at least, I hope not.” 

“ And now, my dear boy,” continued Noirtier, “I rely on your prudence 
to remove all the things which I leave in your care.” 

“Oh, rely on me,” said Villefort. 

“Ves, yes! and now I believe you are right, and that you have really 
saved my life; but be assured I will return the obligation to you here- 
after,” Villefort shook his head, 

: You are not convinced yet ?”-——“ I hope, at least, that you may be mis- 
taken, 

“ Shall you see the king again ?’——“ Perhaps.” 

“ Would you pass in his eyes for a prophet ?”———“ Prophets of evil are 
not in favour at the court, father.” 

“True, but some day they do them justice ; and supposing a second 
restoration, you would then pass for a great man.” 

“Well, what should I say to the king ?” 

“ Say this to him :—-‘ Sire, you are deceived as to the feeling in France, 
as to the opinions of the towns, and the prejudices of the army ; he whom 
in Paris you call the ogre of Corsica, who at Nevers is styled the usurper, 
is already saluted as Bonaparte at Lyons, and emperor at Grenoble, You 
think he is tracked, pursued, captured ; he is advancing as rapidly as his 
own eagles. The soldiers you believe dying with hunger, worn out with 
fatigue, ready to desert, increase like atoms of snow about the rolling ball 
which hastens onward. Sire, go, leave France to its real master, to him 
who did not buy, but acquired it; go, sire, not that you incur any risk, for 
your adversary is powerful enough to show you mercy, but because it 
would be humiliating for a grandson of Saint Louis to owe his life to thé 
man of Arcola, Marengo, Austerlitz.’ Tell him this, Gérard; or, rather, 
tell him nothing. Keep your journey a secret ; do not boast of what you 
have come to Paris to do, or have done; return with all speed ; enter 
Marseilles at night, and your house by the back-door, and there remain, 
quiet, submissive, secret, and, above all, inoffensive ; for this time, I swear 
to you, we shall act like powerful men who know their enemies. Go, my 
son—go, my dear Gérard, and by your obedience to my paternal orders, 
or, if you prefer it, friendly counsels, we will keep you in vour place. 
This will be,” added Noirtier, with a smile, “on¢ means by which you 

) 
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may a second time save me, if the political balance should one day place 
you high andme low. Adieu, my dear Gérard, and at your next journey 
alight at my door.” Noirtier left the room when he had finished, with the 
game calmness that had characterized him during the whole of this re- 
markable and trying conversation. Villefort, pale and agitated, ran to the 
window, put aside the curtain, and saw him pass, cool and collected, by 
two or three ill-looking men at the corner of the street, who were there, 
pone to arrest a man with black whiskers, and a blue frock-coat, and 

at with broad brim. t 

Villefort stood watching, breathless, until his father had disappeared at 
the Rue Bussy. Then he turned to the various articles he had left behind 
him, put at the bottom of his portmanteau his black cravat and blue frock- 
coat, threw the hat into a dark closet, broke the cane into small bits and 
flung it in the fire, put on his travelling-cap, and calling his valet, checked 
with a look the thousand questions he was ready to ask, paid his bill, 
sprang into his carriage, which was ready, learned at Lyons that Bona- 
parte had entered Grenoble, and in the midst of the, tumult which pre- 
vailed along the road, at length reached Marseilles, a prey to al! the hopes 
and fears which enter into the heart of man with ambition and its first 
successes. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
THE HUNDRED DAYS. 


M. NOIRTIER was a true prophet, and things progressed rapidly, as he 
had predicted. Every one knows the history of the famous return from 
Elba, a return which, without example in the past, will probably remain 
without imitation in the future. 

Louis XVIII. made but a faint attempt to parry this unexpected blow ; 
the monarchy he had scarcely reconstructed tottered on its precarious 
foundation, and it needed but a sign of the emperor to hurl to the ground 
all this edifice composed of ancient prejudices and new ideas, Villefort, 
therefore, gained nothing save the king’s gratitude (which was rather 
likely to injure him at the present time) and the Cross of the Legion of 
Honour, which he had the prudence not to wear, although M. de Blacas 
had duly forwarded the brevet. 

Napoleon would, doubtless, have deprived Villefort of his office had it 
not been for Neoirtier, who was all-powerful at the court; and thus the 
Girondin of *93 and the Senator of 1806 protected him who so lately had 
been his protector, Ali Villefort’s influence barely enabled him to stifle 
the secret Dantés had so nearly divulged. The king’s procureur alone 
was deprived of his office, being suspected of royalism. 

However, scarcely was the imperial power established—that is, scarcely 
had the emperor re-entered the Tuileries and issued his numerous orders 
from that little cabinet into which we have introduced our readers, and on 
the table of which he found Louis XVIII.’s snuff-box, half-full, than Mar- 
seilles began to rekindle the flames of civil war, and it required but Jittle 
to excite the populace to acts of far greater violence than the shouts and 
aha with which they assailed the royalists whenever they ventured 
abroad. 

Owing to this change, the worthy shipowner became at that moment— 
we will not say all powerful, because Morrel was a prudent and tather a 
timid man, so much so, that many of the most zealous partisans of Bona- 
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parte accused him of “ moderation” —but sufficiently influential to make 
a demand in favour of Dantés. 

Villefort retained his place, but his marriage was put off until a more 

favourable opportunity. If the emperor remained on the throne, Gérard 
required a different alliance to aid his career ; if Louis XVIII. returned, 
the influence of M. Saint-Méran and himself became double, and the 
marriage must be still more suitable. The deputy-procureur was, there- 
fore, the first magistrate of Marseilles, when one morning his door opened, 
and M. Merrel was announced. 
* Any one else would have hastened to receive him ; but Villefort was a 
man of ability, and he knew this would be a sign of weakness. He made 
Morel wait in the ante-chamber, although he had no one with him, for the 
simple reason that the king’s procureur always makes every one wait ; and 
after a quarter of an hour passed in reading the papers, he ordered M. 
Morrel to be admitted. 

Morrel expected Villefort would be dejected ; he found him, as he had 
found him six weeks before, calm, firm, and full of that glacial politeness, 
that most insurmountable barrier which separates the well-bred and the 
vulgar man. 

He had penetrated into Villefort’s cabinet, convinced the magistrate 
would tremble at the sight of him ; on the contrary, he felt a cold shudder 
all over him when he beheld Villefort seated, his elbow on his desk, and 
his head leaning on his hand. He stopped at the door ; Villefort gazed at 
him as if he had some difficulty in recognising him ; then, after a brief 
interval, during which the honest shipowner turned his hat in his hands. 

“M. Morrel, I believe ?” said Villefort.——“ Yes, sir.” 

“‘ Come nearer,” said the magistrate, with a patronising wave of the hand 

and tell me to what circumstance I owe the honour of this visit.” 

“Do you not guess, monsieur ?” asked Morrel. 

“ Not in the least ; but if I can serve you in any way I shall be delighted.” 

“ Everything depends on you.” “‘Explain yourself, pray.” 

* Monsieur,” said Morrel, recovering his assurance as he proceeded, 
“do you recollect that a few days before the landing of his majesty the 
emperor, I came to intercede for a young man, the mate of my ship, who 
was accused of being concerned in a correspondence with the isle of Elba ; 
and what was the other day a crime is to-day a title to favour. You then 
served Louis XVIII., and you did not show any favour—it was your duty ; 
to-day you serve Napoleon, and you ought to protect him—it is Saal 
your duty ; I come, therefore, to ask what has become of him ?” 

Villefort made a violent effort. ‘What is his name?” said he; “tell 
me his name ?” 

“ Edmond Dantés.” 

Villefort would, evidently have rather stood opposite the muzzle of a 
pS at five-and-twenty paces than have heard this name pronounced ; 

ut he betrayed no emotion. 

*‘ Dantés,” repeated he, “ Edmond Dantés.” ——“ Yes, monsieur.” Ville- 
fort opened a large register, then went to a table, from_the table turned to 
his registers, and then, turning to Morrel : 7 

“ Are you quite sure you are not mistaken, monsieur ?” said he, in the 
most natural tone in the world. 

Had Morrel been a more quick-si¢hted man, or better versed in these 
matters, he would have been surprised at the king’s procureur answering 
him on such a subject, instead of referring him to the governors of the 
prison or the prefect of the department, But Morrel, disappointed in his 
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expectations of exciting fear, saw only in its place condescension. Ville 
fort had calculated rightly. . 

“No,” said Morrel, “I amnot mistaken. I have known him ten years, 
and the last four he has been inmy service. Do not you recollect, 1 came 
about six weeks ago to beseech your clemency, as I come to-day to be- 
seech your justice—you received me very coldly. Oh, the royalists were 
very severe with the Bonapartists in those days.” 

“ Monsieur,” returned Villefort, “I was then a royalist, because I believed 
the Bourbons not only the heirs to the throne but the chosen of the nation. 
The miraculous retura of Napoleon has conquered me; the legitimate‘ 


monatch is he who is loved by his people.” 
“That’s right !” cried Morrel. “I hke to hear you speak thus, and I 


augur well for Edmond from it.” 

“ Wait a moment,” said Villefort, turning over the leaves of a register ; 
“T have it—a sailor, who was about to marry a young Catalan girl. I 
recollect now, it was a very serious charge.”———“ How so?” 

“ You know that when he left here he was taken to the Palais de Justice.” 


——“ Well ?” 
““T made my report to the authorities at Paris, and a week after, he was 


carried off.” 

“ Carried off!" said Morrel. “ What can they have done with him ?” 

“Oh, he has been taken to Fenestrelles, to Pignerol, or to the Iles 
Sainte-Marguérite. Some fine morniny he will return to assume the com- 
mand of your vessel.” 

“Come when he will, it shall be kept for him. But how is it he is not 
already returned? It seemsto me the first care of government should be 
to set at liberty those who have suffered for their adherence to it.” 

“Do not be too hasty, M. Morrel,” replied Villefort. “The order of 
imprisonment came from high authority, and the order for his liberation 
must proceed from the same source ; and, as Napoleon has scarcely been 
reinstated a fortnight, the letters have not yet been forwarded.” 

“ But,” said Morrel, “is there no way of expediting all these formalities 
of releasing him from his arrest ?” 

“ There has been no arrest ??———“ How ?” 

“It is sometimes essential to government to cause a man’s disappear- 
ance without leaving any traces, so that no written forms or documents 
may defeat their wishes.” 

“It might be so under the Bourbons, but at present 

“It is always the same, my dear Morrel, since the reign of Louis XIV. 
The emperor is more strict in prison discipline than even Louis himself, 
and the number of prisoners whose names are not on the register is incal- 
culable.” Had Morrel even any suspicions, s0 much kindness would have 
dispelled them. 

“Well, M. de Villefort, how would you advise me to act?” asked he, 

“ Petition the minister.” 

“Oh, I know what that is; the minister receives two hundred every day, 
and does not read three.” 

‘ ss That is true; but he will read a petition countersigned and presented 
y me. 

“ And will you undertake to deliver it ?” 

“With the greatest pleasure. Dantés was then guilty, and now he is 
innocent; and it as much my duty to free him as it was to condemn him,’ 

“But how shall I address the minister ?” ‘ 





” 
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* Sit down there,” said Villefort, giving up his place to Morrel, and write 
what I dictate.”———“ Will )éu be so good ?” 

‘Certainly. But lose no time; we have lost too much already.” 

“ That is true, Only think that perhaps this poor young man is pining 
in captivity.” Villefort shuddered at this picture; but he was too far 
gone to recede, Dantés must be crushed beneath the weight of Villefort’s 
ambition. 

Villefort dictated a petition, in which, from an eacellent intention, no 
doubt, Dawtes’ services were exaggerated, and he was made out one of the 
‘ost active agents of Napoleon’s return, It was evident that at the sight 
of this document the minister would instantly release him. The petition 
finished, Villefort read it aloud. 

“That will do,” said he; “leave the rest to me.” 

Will the petition go soon ?”——“‘ To-day.” 

* Countersigned by you ?” “ The best thing I can do will be to cer- 
tify the truth of the contents of your petition.” And, sitting down, Ville- 
fort wrote the certificate at the bottom. 

“ What more 1s to be done ?”>———“‘] will answer for everything.” This 
assurance charmed Morrel, who took leave of Villefort, and hastened to 
announce to old Dantés that he would soon see his son. 

As for Villefort, instead of sending to Paris, he carefully preserved the 
petition that so fearfully compromised Dantés, in the hopes of an event 
that seemed not unlikely,—that 1s, a second 1estoration, Dantés remained 
a plisoner, and heard not the noise of the fall of Louis XVIII.’s throne. 

Twice during the Hundred Days had Morrel renewed his demand, and 
twice had Villefort soothed him with piomiscs. At last there was Waterloo, 
and Morrel came no more: he had done all that was in his power, and 
any fresh attempt would only compromise himself uselessly. 

oul» XVIII. remounted the throne, Villefort demanded and obtained 
the situation of king’s procureur at Tculouse, and a fortnight afterwards 
married Renée. 

Danglars comprehended the full extent of the wretched fate that over- 
whelmed Dantés, and, like all men of small abilities, he termed this a 
aecree of Providence. But when Napoleon returned to Paris Danglars’ 
heart failed him, and he feared at every instant to behold Dantés eager 
for vengeance : he therefore informed M. Morrel of his wish to quit the 
sea, and obtained a recommendation from him to a Spanish merchant, 
Into whose service he entered at the end of March, that is, ten or twelve 
days after Napoleon’s return. He then left for Madrid, and was no more 
heard of. 

Fernand understood nothing except that Dantés was absent. What had 
become of him he cared not toinqmre. Only, during the respite the absence 
of his rival afforded him, he reflected, partly on the means of SNe 
Mercédés as to the cause of his absence, partly on plans of emigration an 
abduction, as from time to time he sat sad and motionless on the summit 
of fape Pharo, at the spot from whence Marseilles and the village des 
Catalans are visible, watching for the apparition of a young and handsome 
man, who was for him also the messenger of vengeance. Fernand’s mind 
was made up: he would shoot Dantés, and then kill himself. But Fer- 
nand was mistaken ; a man of his disposition never kills himself, for he 
constantly hopes. 

During this time the empire made a last appeal, and every man in 
France capable of bearing arms rushed to obey the summons of their 
emperor. Fernand departed with the rest, bearing with him the terrible 
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thought that perhaps his rival was behind him, and would marry Mercédés, 
Had Fernand really meant to kill himself, He would have done so when 
he parted from Mercédés. His devotion, and the compassion he showed 
for her misfortunes, produced the effect they always produce on noble 
minds— Mercédés had always had a sincere regard for Fernand, and this 
was now strengthened by gratitude. 

“ My brother,” said she, as she placed his knapsack on his shoulders, 
“be careful of yourself, for if you are killed, I shall be alone in the 
world.” These words infused a ray of hope into Fernand’s heast. Should 
Dantés not return, Mercédés might one day be his. Mercédés was lef: 
alone to gaze on this vast plain that had never seemed so barren, and the 
sea that had newer seemed so vast. ‘ 

Sometimes she stood mute and motionless as a statue, gazing towards 
Marseilles ; at other times gazing on the sea, and debating as to whether 
it were not better to cast herself into the abyss of the ocean, and thus end 
her woes. It was not want of courage that prevented her putting this 
resolution into execution ; but her religious feelings came to her aid and 
saved her. Caderousse was, like Fernand, enrolled in the army, but, being 
married and eight years older, he was merely sent to the frontier. Old 
Dantés, who was only sustained by hope, lost all hope at Napoleon’s 
downfall. Five months after he had been separated from his son, and 
almost at the very hour at which he was arrested, he breathed his last in 
Mercédés’ arms. M. Morrel paid the expenses of his funeral and a few 
small debts the poor old man had contracted. 

There was more than benevolence in this action; there was courage ; 
for to assist, even on his death-bed, the father of so dangerous a Bona- 
partist as Dantés, was stigmatised as a crime. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
THE TWO PRISONERS. 


A YEAR after Louis XVIII’s restoration, a visit was made by the inspectors 
general of prisons. Dantés heard from the recesses of his cell the noises 
made by the preparations for receiving him,—sounds that at the depth 
where he lay would have been inaudible to any but the ear of a prisoner, 
who could distinguish the plash of the drop of water that every hour fell 
from the roof of his dungeon. He guessed something uncommon was 
passing among the living; but he had so long ceased to have any inter- 
course with the world, that he looked upon himself as dead. 

The inspector visited the cells and dungeons, one after another of several 
of the prisoners, whose good behaviour or stupidity recommended them to 
the clemency of the government ; the inspector inquired how they were 
fed, and if they had anything to demand. The universal response was, 
that the fare was detestable, and that they required their freedom. 

The inspector asked if they had anything else to demand. They shook 
their heads |! What could they desire beyond their liberty? 

The inspector turned smilingly to the governor. 

“I do not know what reason government can assign for these useless 
visits ; when you see one prisoner, you see all,—always the same thing,— 
ill-fed, and innocent. Are there any others ?” 

“Yes ; the dangerous and mad prisoners are in the dungeons.” 

“Let us visit them,” said the inspector with an air of fatigue. “1 must 

ulfil my mission. Let us descend, 
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Let us first send for two soldiers,” said the governor. “ The prisoners 
sometimes, through mere uneasiness of life, and in order to be sentenced 
to death, commit acts of useless violence, and you might fall a victim,” 

“ Take all needful precautions,” replied the inspector. 

Two soldiers were accordingly sent for, and the inspector descended a 
stair so foul, so humid, so dark, that the very sight affected the eye, the 
smell, and the respiration. 

“ Qh !” cried the inspector, “ who can live here ?” 

“ A most dangerous conspirator, a man we are ordered to keep the 

emost strict watch over, as he is daring and resolute.” 

“ Heis alone ”——“ Certainly.” 

*‘ How long has he been there ?”-—“ Nearly a year.” 

‘Was he placed here when he first arrived ?’—-—“ No, not until he 
attempted to kill the turnkey.” 

“To kill the turnkey ?”——“ Yes, the very one who is lighting us. Is it 
not true, Antoine ?” asked the governor, 

“True enough ; he wanted to kill me !” replied the turnkey. 

“He must be mad,” said the inspector. 

“ Heis worse than that,—he is a devil !” returned the turnkey. 

*¢ Shall I complain of him ?” demanded the inspector. 

“Oh, no; it isuseless. Besides he is almost mad now, and in another 
year he will be quite so.” 

“So much the better for him,—he will suffer less,’ said the inspector. 
He was, as this remark shows, a man full of philanthropy, and in every 
way fit for his office. 

“You are right, sir,” replied the governor; “and this remark proves 
that you have deeply considered the subject. Now we have in a dungeon 
about twenty feet distant, and to which you descend by another stair an 
abbé, ancient leader of a party in Italy, who has been here since 1811, and 
in 1813 he went mad, and the change is astonishing. He used to weep, 
he now laughs; he grew thin, he now grows fat. You had better see him, 
for his madness is amusing.” 

“] will see them both,” returned the inspector ; “I must conscientiously 
perform my duty.” This was the inspector’s first visit: he wished to 
display his authority. 

“ Let us visit this one first,” added he. 

“ Willingly,” replied the governor ; and he signed to the turnkey to 
open the door. At the sound of the key turning in the lock, and the 
creaking of the hinges, Dantés, who was crouched in a corner of the 
dungeon raised his head. At the sight of a stranger, lighted by two turn- 
keys, accompanied by two soldiers, and to whom the governor spoke bare- 
headed, Dantés, who guessed the truth, and that the moment to address 
aaa to the superior authorities was come, sprang forward with clasped 

ands, 

The soldiers presented their bayonets, for they thought he was about to 
attack the inspector, and the latter recoiled two or three steps. Dantés 
saw he was represented as a dangerous prisoner. Then, infusing all the 
humility he possessed into his eyes and voice, he addressed the inspector, 
and sought to inspire him with pity. 

The inspector listened attentively; then, turning to the governer, 
observed, “ He will become religious—he is already more gentle; he is 
afraid, and retreated before the bayonets—madmen are not afraid of any- 
thing ; I made some curious observations on this at Charenton.” Then, 
turning to the prisoner, “ What do you demand ?” said he, 
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“What crime I have committed—to be tried ; and if I am guilty, may 
be shot; if innocent, I may be set at liberty.” 

“ Are you well fed 2” said the inspector. 

“ T believe so—I know not, but that matters little ; what matters really, 
not only to me, but to every one, is, that an innocent man should languish 
in prison, the victim of an infamous denunciation.” 

“You are very humble to-day,” remarked the governor ; “ you are not 
so always ; the other day, for instance, when you tried to kill the turnkey.” 

“It is true, sir, and I beg his pardon ; for he has always been,very good 
to me: but I was mad.” 

“ And you are not so any longer ?” 

“No! captivity has subdued me—I have been here so long.” 

“So long ?— when were you arrested, then ?” asked the inspector. 

“The 28th of February, 1815, at half-past two in the afternoon.” 

“ To-day is the 30th of June, 1816: why, it is but seventeen months.” 

“Only seventeen months!” replied Dantés. “Oh, you do not know 
what is seventeen months in prison !—seventcen ages rather, especially 
toa man who, ltke me, had arrived at the summit of his ambition—to a 
man who, like me, was on the point of marrying a woman he adored, who 
saw an honourable career open before him, and who loses all in an instant 
—who sees his prospects destroyed, and is ignorant of the fate of his 
affianced wife, and whether his aged father be still living! Seventeen 
months captivity to a sailor accustomed to the boundless ocean, is a 
worse punishment then human crime ever meiited. Have pity on me, 
then, and ask for me, not indulgence, but a trial—let me know my crime 
and my sentence, for incertitude is worse than all.” 

“We shall see,” said the inspector ; then, turning to the governor, “ On 
my word, the poor devil touches me. You must show me the proofs 
against him.” 

Certainly ; but you will find terrible notes against him.” 

* Monsieur,” contmued Dantes, “I know it is not in your power to re- 
lease me ; but you can plead for me—you can have me tried—and that is 
all I ask.” 

“Light me,” said the inspector. 

“ Monsieur,” cried Dantés, “I can teil by your voice you are touched 
with pity : tell me at least to hope.” 

“ J cannot tell you that,” replied the inspector; “I can only promise to 
examine into your case,” Oh, Iam free !—then I am saved !” 

“Who arrested you?” ““M. Villefort. See him, and hear what he says.” 

“M. Villefort is no longer at Marseilles; he is now at Toulouse.” 

“T am no longer surprised at my detention,” murmured Dantés, “since 
my only protector is removed.” 

“ Had M. de Villefort any cause of pcrsonal dislike to you ?” 

“ None; on the contrary, he was very kind to me.” 

“T can, then, rely on the notes he has left concerning you?”———“ Entirely.” 

“That is well; wait patiently, then.” Dantés fell on his knees, and 
prayed earnestly. The door closed ; but this time a fresh inmate was left 
with Dantés—Hope. 

“Will you see the register at once,” asked the governor, “ or proceed to 
the other cell ?” 

“Let us visit them all,” said the inspector. “If I once mounted the 
stairs, | should never have the courage to descend.” 

“ Ah, this one is not like the other ; and his madness is less affecting 
than the reason of his neighbours,” 
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What is his folly 7” 

“He fancies he possesses an immense treasure. The first year he 
offered government a million of francs (£40,000) for his release; the 
second, two; the third, three ; and so on progressively. He is now in his 
fifth year of captivity ; he will ask to speak to you in private, and offer you 
five millions.” 

“ How curious !—what is his name ??——-“ L’Abbé Faria.” 

“No. 27,” said the inspector. 

“Tt is bere; unlock the door, Antoine.” The turnkey obeyed, and the 

* inspector gazed curiously into the chamber of the mad abbé. 

In the centre of the ccll, in a circle traced with a fragment of plaster 
detached from the wall, sat a man whose tattered garments scarcely covered 
him. He was drawing in this circle geometrical lines, and seemed as much 
absorbed in his problem as Archimedes:when the soldier of Marcellus 
slew him. 

He did not move at the sound of the door, and continued his problem 
until the flash of the torches lighted up with an unwonted glare the sombre 
walls of his cell ; then, raising his head, he perceived with astonishment 
the number of persons in his cell. He hastily seized the coverlid of his 
bed, and wrapped it round him. 

“What do you demand ?” said the inspector. 

“1, monsieur!” rephed the abbé, with an air of surprise—“ I demand 
nothing.” 

“ You do not understand,” continued the inspector ; “I am sent here by 
rovernment to visit the prisoners, and hear the requests of the prisoners.” 

“Oh, that is different,” cried the abbe ; “and we shall understand each 
other, I hope.” 

“ There now,” whispered the governor, “it is just as I told you.” 

“ Monsieur,” continued the prisoner, “I am the Abbé Faria, born at 
Rome. I was for twenty years Cardinal Spada’s secretary ; I was arrested, 
why I know not, in 1811 ; since then I have demanded my liberty from 
the Italian and French government.” 

“ Why from the French government ?” 

“ Because 1 was arrested at Piombino; and I presume that, like Milan 
and Florence, Piombino has become the capital of some French depart- 
ment. 

: Ah ! said the inspector, “you have not the latest intelligence from 
taly. 

‘They date from the day on which I was arrested,” returned the Abbé 
Faria; “and as the emperor had created the kingdom of Rome for his 
infant son, I presume that he has realised the dream of Machiavel and 
Cesar Borgia, which was to make Italy one vast kingdom.” 

“ Monsieur,” retuined the inspector, “ Providence has changed this 
gigantic plan you advocate so warmly.” 

“It is the only means of rendering Italy happy and independent.” 

_e Very possibly ; only I am not come to discuss politics, but to inquire 
if you have anything to ask or to complain of.” 

“The food is the same as in other prisons,—that is, very bad; the 
lodging is very unwholesome, but, on the whole, passable fora dungeon ; 
but it is not that which I speak of, but a secret I have to reveal of the 
greatest importance,” 

. We are coming to the point,” whispered the governor. 
It is for that reason I am delighted to see you,” continued the abbé, 


“although you have disturbed me in a most important calculation, which, 
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if it succeeded, would possibly change Newton’s system. Could you allow 
me a few words in private?” 

“ What did I tell you?” said the governor. 

‘You knew him,” returned the inspector. 

“ What you ask is impossible, monsieur,” continued he, addressing Faria, 

“ But,” said the abbé, “I would speak to you of a large sum, amounting 
to five millions.” 

“ The very sum you named,” whispered, in his turn, the inspector. 

“ However,” continued Faria, perceiving the inspector was about to de- 
part, “it is not absolutely necessary we should be alone; monsieur thet 
governor can be present.” 

“ Unfortunately,” said the governor, “I know beforehand what you are 
about to say; it concerns your treasures, does it not?” Faria fixed his 
eyes on him with an expression that would have convinced any one else of 
his sanity. 

“ Doubtless,” said he ; “ of what else should I speak ?” 

‘“* Monsieur l’'Inspecteur,” continued the governor, “I can tell you the 
story as well, for it has been dinned in my ears for the last four or five years.” 

“That proves,” returned the abbé, “ that you are like the idols of Holy 
Writ, who have ears and hear not.” 

* The government does not want your treasures,” replied the inspector ; 
“keep them until you arc liberated.” The abbé’s eyes glistened ; he seized 
the inspector’s hand. 

“ But what if I am not liberated,” cried he, “and am detained here until 
my death? Had not government better profit by it? I will offer six 
millions, and I will content myself with the rest.” 

“On my word,” said the inspector, in a low tone, “had I not been told 
beforehand this man was mad, I should believe what he says.” - 

“Tam not mad !” replied Faria, with that acuteness of hearing peculiar 
to prisoners. “ The treasure I speak of really exists ; and I offer to sign 
a treaty with you, in which I promise to lead you to the spot you shall dig ; 
and if I deceive you, bring me here again,—I ask no more.” 

The governor laughed. “Is the spot far from here ?”——*“ A hundred 
leagues.” 

“It is not a bad idea,” said the governor. 

“ If every prisoner took 1t into his head to travel a hundred leagues, and 
their guardians consented to accompany them, they would have a capital 
chance of escaping.” 

“The scheme is well known,” said the governor; “and M. Abbé has 
not even the merit of its invention.” 

Then turning to Faria—‘ I inquired if you are well fed ?” said he. 

“ Swear to me,” replied Faria, “to free me, if what I tell you prove true, 
and I will stay here whilst you go to the spot.” 

“ Are you well fed ?” repeated the inspector. 

“ Monsieur, you run no risk, for, as I told you, I will stay here; so there 
is no chance of my escaping.” : 

“You do not reply to my question,” replied the inspector, impatiently. 

“Nor you to mine,” cried the abb¢é. “ You will not accept my gold ; I 
will keep it for myself. You refuse me my liberty ; God will give it me” 
And the abbé, casting away his coverlid, resumed his place, and continued 
his calculations. 

“ What is he doing there ?” said the inspector. 

“ Counting his treasures,” replied the governor. 

Faria replied to this sarcasm by a glance of profound contempt. 
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“ He has been wealthy once, perhaps ?” said the inspector. 

“ Or dreamed he was, and awoke mad.” 

“ After all,” said the inspector, “if he had been rich, he would not have 
been here.” Thus finished the adventure of the Abbé Faria. He remained 
in his cell, and this visit only increased the belief of his insanity, 

Caligula or Nero, those treasure-seekers, those desirers of the impossible, 
would have accorded to the poor wretch, in exchange for his wealth, the 
liberty and the air he so earnestly prayed for. But the kings of modern 
ages, retained within the limits of probability, have neither the courage nor 
the desire. They fear the ear that hears their orders, and the eye that 
scrutinises their actions. Formerly they believed themselves sprung from 
Jupiter, and shielded by their birth ; but, now-a-days, they are not inviolable. 

It has always been against the policy of despotic governments to suffer 
the victims of their policy to reappear. As the Inquisition rarely suffered its 
victims to be seen with their umbhs distorted and their flesh lacerated by 
torture, so madness is always concealed in its cell, from whence, should it 
depart, it is conveyed to some gloomy hospital, where the doctor recog- 
nises neither man nor mind in the mutilated being the gaoler delivers to 
him. The very madness of the Abbé Faria, gone mad in prison, con- 
demned him to perpetual captivity. 

The inspector kept his word with Dantés: he examined the register, and 
found the following note concerning him :— 

Violent Bonapartist ; took an active part in the 
EDMOND DANTES. return from Elba. 
The greatest watchfulness and care to be exercised. 

This note was in a different hand from the rest, which proved it had been 
added since his confinement. The inspector could not contend against 
this accusation ; he simply wrote,—“ Nothing to be done.” 

This visit had infused new vigour into Dantés; he had, till then, for- 
gotten the date; but now, with a fragment of plaster, he wrote the date, 
30th July, 1816; and made a mark every day, in order not to lose his 
reckoning again. Days and weeks passed away, then months,— Dantés 
still waited ; he at first expected to be freed ina fortnight. This fortnight 
expired ; he reflected the inspector would do nothing until his return to 
Paris ; and that he would not reach there until his circuit was finished ; 
he therefore fixed three months: three months passed away, then six more. 
During these ten months no favourable change had taken place ; and 
seu began to fancy the inspector’s visit was but a dream, an illusion of 

the brain. 

At the expiration of a year the governor was changed ; he had obtained 
the government of Ham. He took with him several of his subordinates, 
and amongst them Dantés’ gaoler. A fresh governor arrived; it would 
have been too tedious to acquire the names of the prisoners, he learned 
their numbers instead. This horrible place consisted of fifty chambers ; 
their inhabitants were designated by the number of their chamber; and 
the unhappy young man was no longer called Edmond Dantés,—he was 
now number 34. 


CHAPTER XV. 
NUMBER 34 AND NUMBER 27. 


DAntks passed through all the degrees of misfortune that prisoners, for- 
gotten in their dungeon, suffer. He commenced with pride, a natural 
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consequence of hope and a consciousness of innocence; then he began to 
doubt his own innocence, which justified in some measure the governor’s 
belief in his mental alienation ; and then, falling into the opposite extreme, 
he supplicated, not Heaven, but his gaoler. 

Dantés entreated to be removed from his present dungeon into another ; 
for a change, however disadvantageous, was still a change, and would 
afford him some amusement. He entreated to be allowed to walk about, 
to have books and instruments. Nothing was granted; no matter, he 
asked all the same. He accustomed himself to speak to his fresh gaoler, 
although he was, if possible, more taciturn than the former; but still, to‘. 
speak to a man, even though mute, was something. Dantts spoke for the 
sake of hearing his own voice; he had tried to speak when alone, but the 
sound of his voice terrified him. Often, before his captivity, Dantas’ mind 
had revolted at the idea of those assemblages of prisoners, composed of 
thieves, vagabonds, and murderers. He now wished to be amongst them, 
in order to see some other face besides that of his gaoler; he sighed for 
the galleys, with their infamous costume, their chain, and the brand on the 
shoulder. The galley-slaves breathed the fresh air of heaven, and saw 
each other. They were very happy. He besought the gaoler one day to 
let him have a companion, were it even the mad abbé. 

The gaoler, though rude and hardened by the constant sight of so much 
suffering, was yeta man. At the bottom of his heart he had often com- 
passionated the unhappy young man who suffered thus ; and he laid the 
request of number 34 before the governor; but the latter sapiently imagined 
that Dantés wished to conspire or attempt an escape, and refused his re- 
ase Dantés had e.hausted all human resources ; and he then turned 
to God. 

All the pious ideas that had been so long forgotten, returned ; he recol- 
lected the prayers his mother had taught him, and discovered a new 
meaning in every word ; for in prosperity prayers seem but a mete assem- 
blage of words, until the day when misfortune comes to explain to the 
unhappy sufferer the sublime language by which he invokes the pity_of 
Heaven! He prayed, and prayed aloud, no longer terrified at the sound 
of his voice; for he fell into a species of ecstasy. He laid every action of 
his life before the Almighty, proposed tasks to accomplish, and at the end 
of every prayer introduced the entreaty oftener addressed to man than to 
God, “ Forgive us our trespasses as we forgive them that trespass against 
us.” Spite of his earnest prayers, Dantés remained a prisoner. 

Then a gloomy feeling took possession of him. He was simple, and 
without education : he could not, therefore, in the solitude of his dungeon, 
and of his own thoughts, reconstruct the ages that had passed, reanimate 
the nations that had perished, and rebuild the ancicnt cities that imagina- 
tion renders so vast and stupendous, and that pass before our eyes, illu- 
minated by the fires of heaven, as in Martin’s pictures. He could not do 
this, he whose past life was so short, whose present so melancholy, and 
his future so doubtful, Nineteen years of light to reflect upon in eternal 
darkness. No distraction could come to his aid: his energetic spirit, that 
would have exulted in thus revisiting the past, was imprisoned like an 
eagle in acage. He clung to one idea—that of his happiness, destroyed, 
without apparent cause, by an unheard-of fatality ; he considered and re- 
considered this idea, devoured it (thus to speak), as Ugolino devours the 
skull of the Archbishop Roger in the Inferno of Dante. : 

Rage succeeded to this. Dantés uttered blasphemies that made his 

gaoler recoil with horror, dashed himself furiously against the walls of his 
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prison, attacked everything, and chiefly himself, and the least thing—a 
grain of sand, a straw, or a breath of air that annoyed him. Then the 
letter he had seen that Villefort had showed to him recurred to his mind, 
and every line seemed visible in ficry letters on the wall, like the A/ene 
Tekel Upharsin of Belshazzar. He said that it was the vengeance of man, 
and not of Heaven, that had thus plunged him into the deepest misery. 
He devoted these unknown persecutors to the most horrible tortures he 
could imagine, and found them all insufficient, because after torture came 
death, ané after death, if not repose, at least that insensibility that re- 
*sembles it. 

By dint of constantly dwelling on the idea that repose was death, and, 
in order to punish, other tortures than death must be invented, he began 
to reflect on suicide. Unhappy he, who, on the brink of misfortune, 
broods over these ideas ! 

It is one of those dead seas that seem clear and smooth to the eye; but 
he who unwarily ventures within its embrace finds himself entangled in a 
quagmire that attracts and swallows him. Once thus ensnared, unless 
the protecting hand of God snatch him thence, all is over, and his struggles 
but tend to hasten his destruction. This state of mental anguish is, how- 
ever, less terrible than the sufferings that precede, and the punishment 
that awaits it—a sort of consolation that points to the yawning abyss, at 
the bottom of which is darkness and obscurity. 

Edmond found some solace in these ideas. All his sorrows, all his suf- 
ferings, with their train of gloomy spectres, fled from his cell when the 
angel of death seemed about to enter. Dantes reviewed with composure 
his past hfe, and, looking forward with terror to his future existence, chose 
that middle line that seemed to afford him a refuge. 

Sometimes,” said he, “in my voyages, when | was a man and com- 
manaed other men, I have seen the heavens become overcast, the sea rage 
and foam, the storm arise, and, hke a monstrous bird, cover the sky with 
its wings, Then I felt that my vessel was a vain refuge, that trembled 
and shook before the tempest. Soon the fury of the waves, and the sight 
of the sharp rocks, announced the approach of death, and death then ter- 
rified me, and I used all my skill and intelligence as a man and a sailor 
to escape. But I did so because I was happy, because I had not courted 
death, because this repose on a bed of rocks and seawced seemed terrible, 
because | was unwilling that I, a creature made for the service of God, 
Should serve for food to the gulls and ravens. But now it 1s different: I 
have lost allthat bound me to life : death smiles and invites me to repose ; 
I die after my own manner, I die exhausted and broken-spirited, as I fall 
asleep when I have paced three thousand times round my cell.” 

No sooner had this idea taken possession of him than he became more 
composed, arranged his couch to the best of his power, ate little, and slept 
less, and found this existence almost supportable, because he felt he could 
throw it off at pleasure, like a worn-out garment. He had two means of 
dying: the one was to hang himself with his handkerchief to the stanchions 
of the window; the other, to refuse food, and starve himself. But the 
former means were repugnant to him, Dantés had always entertained the 
greatest horror of pirates, who are hung up to the yard-arm ; he would not 
die by what seemed an infamous death. He resolved to adopt the second; 
and began that day to execute his resolve. Nearly four years had passed 
away ; at the end of the second he had ceased to mark the lapse of time, 

antés said, “ I wish to die,” and had chosen the manner of his death ; 
and fearfyl of changing his mind, he had taken an oath to die. “ When 
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my morning and evening meals are brought,” thought he, “ I will cast them 
out of the window, and I shall be believed to have eaten them.” 

He kept his word : twice a day he cast out, by the barred aperture, the 
provisions his gaoler brought him—at first gaily, then with deliberation, 
and at last with regret. Nothing but the recollection of his oath gave him 
strength to proceed. Hunger rendered these viands, once so repugnant, 
acceptable to him ; he held the plate in his hand for an hour at a time, 
and gared on the morsel of bad meat, of tainted fish, of black and mouldy 
bread. It was the last struggle of life, which occasionally vanqwished his 
resolve; then his dungeon seemed less sombre, his prospects less desperate. 
He was still young—he was only four or five-and-twenty—he had nearly 
fifty years to live. What unforeseen events might not open his prison door, 
and restore him to liberty? Then he raised to his lips the repast that, 
like a voluntary Tantalus, he refused himself; but he thought of his oath, 
and he would not breakit. He persisted until, at last, he had not suffi- 
cient force to cast his supper out of the loophole. The next morning he 
could not see or hear; the gaoler feared he was dangerously ill. Edmond 
hoped he was dying. 

The day passed away thus: Edmond felt a species of stupor creeping 
over him ; the gnawing pain at his stomach had ceased; his thirst had 
abated ; when he closed his eyes he saw myriads of lights dancing before 
them, like the meteors that play about the marshes. It was the twilight 
of that mysterious country called Death ! 

Suddenly, about nine o’clock in the evening, Edmond heard a hollow 
sound in the wall against which he was lying. 

So many loathsome animals inhabited the prison, that their noise did 
not, in general, awake him; but whether abstinence had quickened his 
faculties, or whether the noise was really louder than usual, Edmond raised 
his head and hstened. It was a continual scratching, as if made by a 
huge claw, a powerful tooth, or some iron instrument attacking the stones, 

Although weakened, the young man’s brain instantly recurred to the 
idea that haunts all prisoners—liberty | It seemed to him that Heaven 
had at length taken pity on him, and had sent this noise to warn him on 
the very brink of the abyss. Perhaps one of those beloved ones he had 
so often thought of was thinking of him, and striving to diminish the dis- 
tance that separated them. 

No! no! doubtless he was deceived, and it was but one of those dreams 
that forerun death ! 

Edmond still heard the sound. It lasted nearly three hours; he then 
heard a noise of something falling, and all was silent. 

Some hours afterwards, it began nearer and more distinct ; Edmond 
became already interested in that labour, when the gaoler entered. 

For 4 week that he had resolved to die, and for four days that he put 
this resolution into execution, Edmond had not spoken to this man, had 
not answered him when he inquired what was the matter with him, and 
turned his face to the wall when he looked too curiously at him; but new 
the gaoler might hear this noise and ee an end to it, thus destroying a 
ray of something like hope that soothed his last moments. 

The gaoler brought him his breakfast. Dantés raised himsei Sup, and 
began to speak on everything: on the bad quality of his food, on the cold- 
hess of his dungeon, grumbling and complaining, in order to have an 
excuse for speaking louder, and wearying the age of his gaoler, who 
had cay some broth and white bread for his prisoner, and who bad 
Brour it. 
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Fortunately he fancied Dantés was delirious ; and placing his food on 
the rickety table, he withdrew. Edmond listened, and the sound became 
more and more distinct. 

There can be no doubt, thought he, it is some prisoner who is striving 
to obtain his freedom. Suddenly another idea took possession of his 
mind, so used to misfortune, that it could scarcely understand hope; yet 
this idea possessed him, that the noise arose from the workmen the 
governor had ordered to repair the neighbouring dungeon. 

It wasteasy to ascertain this ; but how could he risk the question? [It 

’ was easy to call his gaoler’s attention to the noise, and watch his coun- 
tenance as he listened ; but might he not by this means betray interests 
far more precious than this short-lived satisfaction? Unfortunately, Ed- 
mond’s brain was still so feeble that he could not bend his thoughts to 
anything in particular. 

He saw but one means of restoring lucidity and clearness to his judg; 
ment. He turned his eyes towards the soup his gaoler had brought him, 
rose, staggered towards it, raised the vessel to his lips,and drank off the 
contents with a feeling of indescribable pleasure. He had often heard 
that shipwrecked persons had died through having eagerly devoured too 
much food ; Edmond replaced on the table the bread he was about to 
devour, and returned to his couch—he did not wish to die. He soon felt 
that his ideas became again collected—he could think, and strengthen his 
thoughts by reasoning. Then he said to himself, “I must put this to the 
test, but without compromising anybody. If it is a workman, I need but 
knock against the alll and he will cease to work, in order to find out who 
is knocking, and why he does so; but as his occupation is sanctioned by 
the governor, he will soon resume it. If, onthe contrary, it is a prisoner, 
the noise I make will alarm him, he will cease, and not recommence until 
he thinks every one is asleep.” 

Edmond rose again, but this time his legs did not tremble, and his 
eyes were free from mists; he advanced to a corner of his dungeon, de- 
tached a stone, and with it knocked against the wall where the sound 
came. He struck thrice. At the first blow the sound ceased, as if by 
magic. 

Edmond listened intently : an hour passed, two hours passed, and no 
sound was heard from the wall—all was silent there. 

Full of hope, Edmond swallowed a few mouthfuls of bread and water, 
and, thanks to the excellence of his constitution, found himself well-nmigh 
recovered. 

The day passed away in utter silence—night came without the noise 
having recommenced. 

“Tt is a prisoner,” said Edmond joyfully. The night passed in perfect 
silence. Edmond did not close his eyes. 

In the morning the gaoler brought him fresh provisions—he had already 
devoured those of the previous day; he ate these, listening anxiously for 
the sound, walking round and round his cell, shaking the iron bars of the 
loophole, restoring by exercise vigour and agility to his limbs, and prepar- 
ing himself thus for his future destiny. At intervals he listened if the noise 

d not begun again, and grew impatient at the prudence of the prisoner, 
who did not guess he had been disturbed by a captive as anxious for 
liberty a himself. 

- pThree days passed—-seventy-two long tedious hours ! , 

At length one evening, as the gaoler was visiting him for the last time 

that night; Dantés fancied he heard an almost imperceptible movement 
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among the stones. Edmond recoiled from the wall, walked up and down 
his cell to collect his thoughts, and replaced his ear against the wall. 

There could be no doubt something was passing on the other side ; the 
prisoner had discovered the danger, and had substituted the lever for the 
chisel, 

Encouraged by this discovery, Edmond determined to assist the inde- 
fatigable labourer. He began by moving his bed, and sought with his 
eyes for anything with which he could pierce the wall, penetrate the 
cement, and displace a stone. o 

He saw nothing, he had no knife or sharp instrument, the grating of his 
window alone was of iron, and he had too often assured himself of its 
solidity. All his furniture consisted of a bed, a chair, a table, a pail, and 
a jug. The bed had iron clamps, but they were screwed to the wood, and 
it would have required a screw-driver to take them off. The table and 
chair had nothing, the pail had had a handle, but that had been removed. 

Dantés had but one resource, which was to break the jug, and with one 
of the sharp fragments attack the wall. He let the jug fall on the floor, 
and it broke in pieces. 

Dantés concealed two or three of the sharpest fragments in his bed, 
leaving the rest on the floor. The breaking of his jug was too natural an 
accident to excite suspicion. Edmond had all the night to work in, but 
in the darkness he could not do much, and he soon telt his instrument 
was blunted against something hard; he pushed back his bed, and awaited 
the day. 

All niet he heard the subterranean workman, who continued to mine 
his way. The day came, the gaoler entered. Dantes told him the jug 
had fallen from his hands in ae and the gaoler went grumblingly 
to fetch another, without giving himself the trouble to remove the frag- 
ments of the broken one. He returned speedily, recommended the prisoner 
to be more careful, and departed. 

Dantés heard joyfully the key grate in the lock, he listened until the 
sound of steps died away, and then, hastily displacing his bed, saw by the 
faint light that-penetrated into his cell, that he had laboured uselessly the 
previous evening in attacking the stone instead of removing the plaster that 
surrounded it. 

The damp had rendered it friable, and Dantés saw joyfully the plaster 
detach itself ; in small morsels, it 1s true ; but at the end of half an hour 
he had scraped off a handful : a mathematician might have calculated that 
in two years, supposing that the rock was not encountered, a passage, 
twenty feet long and two feet broad, might be formed. 

The prisoner reproached himself with not having thus employed the 
hours he had passed in prayers and despair. In six years (the space he 
had been confined) what might he not have accomplished ? , 

In three days he had succeeded, with the utmost precaution, in re- 
moving the cement, and exposing the stone ; the wall was formed of rough 
stones, to give solidity to which were embedded, at intervals, blocks au 
hewn stone. It was one of these he had uncovered, and which he must 
remove from its sockets, 

Dantés strove to do so with his nails, but they were too weak. The 
fragments of the jug broke, and after an hour of useless toil, Dantés paused. 

Was he to be thus stopped at the beginning, and was he to wait inactive 
until his fellow-workman had completed his toils? Suddenly an idea 
. occurred to him,—he smiled, and the perspiration dried on his forehead. 
The gaoler always brought Dantés’ soup in an iron saycepan ; this sauce. 
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pan contained the soup of a second prisoner ; for Dantés had remarked 
that it was either quite full, or half empty, according as the turnkey gave 
it to himself or his companion first. 

The handle of this saucepan was of iron: Dantés would have given 
ten years of his life in exchange for it. 

The gaoler poured the contents of this saucepan into Dantés’ plate, who, 
after eating his soup with a wooden Spoon, washed the plate, which thus 
served for every day. In the evening Dantes placed his plate on the 
ground near the door; the gaoler, 1s he entered, stepped on it and broke it. 

* This time he could not blame Dantés. He was wrong to leave it there, 
but the gaoler was wrong not to have looked before hiin. 

The gaoler, therefore, contented himself with grumbling. Then he 
looked about him for something to pour the soup into; Dantés’ whole 
furniture consisted of one plate—there was no alternative, 

“ Leave the saucepan,” said Dantes, “you can take it away when you 
bring me my breakfast.” This advice was to the gaoler’s taste, as it spared 
him the necessity of ascending, descending, and ascending again. He 
left the saucepan. 

Dantés was beside himself with joy. He rapidly devoured his food, and 
after waiting an hour, lest the gaoler should change his mind and return, 
he removed his bed, took the handle of the saucepan, inserted the point 
between the hewn stone and rough stones of the wall, and employed it as 
alever. A slight oscillation showed Dantés all went well. At the end of 
an hour the stone was extricated from the wall, leaving a cavity of a foot 
and a half in diameter. 

Dantés carefully collected the plaster, carried it into the corners of his 
cell, and covered it with earth. Then, wishing to make the best use of 
this night, in which chance, or rather his own stratagem, had placed so 
precious an instrument in his hands, he continued to work without ceasing. 
At the dawn of day he replaced the stone, pushed his bed against the wall, 
and Jaydown. The breakfast consisted of a piece of bread: the gaoler 
entered and placed the bread on the table. 

“Well, you do not bring me another plate,” said Dantés. 

“ No,” replied the turnkey, “you destroy everything. First you break 
your jug, then you make me break your plate ; if all the prisoners followed 
your example, the government would be ruined. I shall leave you the 
saucepan, and pour your soup into that. So for the future I hope you will 
not be so destructive to your furniture.” 

Dantés raised his eyes to heaven, clasped his hands beneath the cover- 
lid, and prayed. Ile felt more gratitude for the possession of this piece of 
iron than he had ever felt for anything. He had, however, remarked that 
the prisoner on the other side had ceased to labour ; no matter, this was 
a greater 1eason for proceeding—if his neighbour would not come to him, 
he would go to him. All day he toiled on untiringly, and by the evening 
he had succeeded in extracting ten handfuls of plaster and fragments of 

‘stane. When the hour for his gaoler’s visit arrived, Dantés straightened 
the handle of the saucepan as well as he could, and placed it in its accus- 
tomed place, The turnkey poured his ration of soup into it, together with 
the fish, for thrice a week the prisoners were made to abstain from meat : 
this would have been a method of reckoning time, had not Dantés long 
ceased to do so. Having poured out the soup, the turnkey retired. Dantés 
wished to ascertain whether his neighbour had really ceased to work, He 
listened—all was silent, as it had been for the last three days. Dantés 
sighed ; it was evident that his neighbour distrusted him. Pe he 
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toiled on all the night without being discouraged ; but after two or three 
hours he encountered an obstacle. The iron made no impression, but 
met with a smooth surface ; Dantés touched it, and found it was a beam. 
fhis beam crossed, or rather blocked up, the hole Dantés had made ; it 
was necessary, therefore, to dig above or under it. The unhappy young 
man had not thought of this, “Oh, my God! my God!” murmured he, 
““T have so earnestly prayed to you, that I hoped my prayers had been 
heard, After having déprived me of my liberty, after having deprived me 
of death, after having recalled me to cxistence, my God! have pity on 
me, and do not let me die in despair.” 

“Who talks of God and despair at the same time?” said a voice that 
seemed to come from beneath the earth, and, deadened by the distance, 
sounded hollow and sepulchral in the young man’s ears. Edmond’s hair 
stood on end, and he rose on his knees. 

“ Ah !” said he, “ I hear a human voice.” Edmond had not heard any 
one speak save his gaoler for four or five years ; and a gaoler is a man to 
a prisoner—he is a living door added to his door of oak, a barrier of flesh 
and blood added to his barriers of iron. 

“In the name of heaven,” cried Dantés, “speak again, though the 
sound of your voice terrifies mc.” 

“ Who are you °” said the voice. 

“ An unhappy prisoner,” replied Daniés, who made no hesitation in 
nswering. 

“ Of what country ??———“* A Frenchman.” 

“Your name ?”———“ Edmond Dantés.” 

“ Your profession ?”’——“‘ A sailor.” 

“ How long have you been here?” ——“ Since the 28th of February, 1815.” 

“Your crime ?’————“ I am innocent.” 

“But of what are you accused ?”—-—“ Of having conspired to aid the 
emperor’s return.” 
= a for the emperor’s return ?— the cmperor is no longer on the throne, 
then ?’ 

“ He abdicated at Fontainebleau in 1814, and was sent to the island of 
Elba. But how long have you been here that you are ignorant of all this ?” 
——— Since 18411.” 

Dantés shuddered: this man had been four years longer than himself 
in prison. 

“Do not dig any more,” said the voice ; “only tell me how high up is 
your excavation ?”———“ On a level with the floor.” 

“ How is it concealed ?’———“ Behind my bed.” 

“ Has your bed becn moved since you have been a prisoner ?”—=“ No,” 

* What does your chamber open on ?”--—“ A corridor.” 

“ And the corridor ?”—-— On a court.” 

“ Alas !” murmured the voice. 

“Ob, what is the matter?” cried Dantés. “Tam deceived, and the 
impettection of my plans has ruined all. An error of a line in the plan 
has been ivalent to fifteen feet in reality, and I took the wall you are 
mining for the wall of the fortress.” 

*“ But then you were close to the sea ?”---——“ That is what I hoped.” 

“ And supposing you succeeded ?”-—“I should have thrown myself into 
the sea, gained one of the islands near here—the Isle de Daume or the 
Isle de Tiboulen—and then I was safe.” 

“Could you have swum so far?’——- “Heaven would have given me 
strength ; but now all is last.” 
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All P-—— Yes 5 stop up your excavation carefully ; do not work any 
more, and wait until you hear from me.” 

“ Tell me, at least, who you are ?”————“ I am—I am No, 27.” 

“You mistrust me, then,” said Dantés. Edmond fancied he heard a 
bitter laugh proceed from the unknown. 

“Oh, I am a Christian,” cried Dantés, guessing instinctively that this 
man meant to abandon him. “I swear to you by Him who died for us 
that nought shall induce me to breathe one syllable to my gaolers ; but I 
conjure ygu do not abandon me. If you do, I swear to you that I will dash 

emy brains out against the wall, and you will have my death to reproach 
yourself with.” 

“ How old are you? Your voice is that of a young man.” 

“Ido not know my age, for I have not counted the years I have been 
here. All I do know is, that I was just nineteen when I was arrested, the 
28th of February, 1815.” 

“ Not quite twenty-six !” murmured the voice; “at that age he cannot 
be a traitor.” 

“Oh! no, no!” cried Dantés. “I swear to you again, rather than 
betray you they shall hew me to pieces !” 

“You have done well to speak to me, and entreat me, for I was about to 
form another plan, and leave you ; but your age reassures me. I will not 
forget you. Expect me.” 

“When ?” 

““T must calculate our chances ; I will give you the signal.” 

“But you will not leave me; you will cometo me, or you will Jet me 
come to you. We will escape, and if we cannot escape we will talk; you 
of those whom you love, and I of those whom I love. You must love 
somebody ?” 

“No, [ am alone in the world.” 

* Then you will love me. If you are young, I will be your comrade ; it 
ou are old, I will be your son. I have a father who is seventy if he yet 
ives ; I only love him and a young girl called Mercédées. My father has 

not yet forgotten me, I am sure; but God alone knows if she loves me 
still : I shall love you as I loved my father.” 

“It is well,” returned the voice ; “ to-morrow.” 

These few words were uttered with an accent that left no doubt of his 
sincerity ; Dantés rose, dispersed the fragments with the same precaution 
as before, and pushed back his bed against the wall. He then gave him- 
self up to his happiness : he would no longer be alone. He was, perhaps, 
about to regain his liberty ; at the worst, he would have a companion ; 
and captivity that is shared is but half captivity. 

All day Dantés walked up and down his cell. He sat down occasionally 
on his bed, pressing his hand on his heart. At the slightest noise he 
bounded towards the door. Once or twice the thought crossed his mind 
that he might be separated from this unknown, whom he loved already ; 
and then his mind was made ee the gaoler moved his bed and 
staoped to examine the opening, he would kill him with his water jug. He 
would be condemned to die, but he was about to die of grief and despair 
when this miraculous noise recalled him to life, 

The gaoler came in the evening : Dantés was on his bed. Itseemed 
to him that thus he better guarded the unfinished opening. Doubtless 
there was a strange. expression in his eyes, for the gaoler said, Come, 
aré you going mad again ?” 

Dantés did pot answer; he feared that the emotion of his voicg would 
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betray him. The gaoler retired, shaking his head. The night cathe; 
Dantés hoped that his neighbour would profit by the silence to address 
him, but he was mistaken. The next morning, however, just as he removed 
his bed from the wall, he heard three knocks; he threw himself on his 
knees. 

“Ts it you >» said he, “I am here.”-—-“ Is your gaoler gone ?” 

“ Yes,” said Dantés ; “he will not return until the evening ; so that we 
have twelve hours before us.” 

“I can work, then,” said the voice.-——--“ Oh yes, yes, this instant I en- 
treat you.” 

In an instant the portion of the floor on which Dantes (half buried in the 
opening) was leaning his two hands, gave way; he cast himself back, 
whilst a mass of stones and earth disappeared in a hole that opened beneath 
the aperture he himself had formed. Then from the bottom of this 
passage, the depth of which it was impossible to measure, he saw appear, 
first the head, then the shoulders, and lastly the body of a man, who 
sprang lightly into his cell. 


CHAPTER AVI. 
A LEARNED ITALIAN, 


RUSHING towards the friend so long and ardently desired, Dantés almost 
carried him towards the window, in order to obtain a better view of his 
features by the aid of the imperfect light that struggled through the grating 
of the prison. 

He was a man of small stature, with hair blanched rather by suffering 
and sorrow than years. A deep-s.t, penctrating cye, almost buried beneath 
the thick grey eyebrow, and a long (and still black) beard 1eaching down 
to his breast. 

The meagreness of his features, deeply furrowed by care, joined to the 
bold outline of his strongly-marked features, announced a man more ac- 
customed to exercise his moral faculties than his physical strength. Large 
drops of perspiration were now standing on his brow, while his garments 
hung about him in such rags as to render it useless to form a guess as to 
their primitive description. 

The stranger might have numbered sixty, or sixty-five years; but a 
certain briskness and appearance of vigour in his movements made it pro- 
bable that he was aged more from captivity than the course of time. He 
received the enthusiastic greeting of his young acquaintance with evident 
epee as though his chilled affections seemed rekindled and invigorated 

y his contact with one so warm and ardent. He thanked him with grate- 
ful cordiality for his kindly welcome, although he must at that moment 
have been suffering bitterly to find another dungeon where he had fondly 
reckoned on discovering a means of regaining his liberty. P 

“ Let us first see,” said he, “whether it is possible to remove the traces 
of my entrance here—our future comforts depend upon our gaolers being 
entirely ignorant of it.” Advancing to the opening, he stooped and raised 
the stone as easily as though it had not weighed an ouncc ; then, fitting it 
anto its place, he said :; 

“You removed this stone very carelessly ; but I suppose you had no 
tools to aid you.” : 

“Why,” exclaimed Dantés, with astonishment, “do you possess any ?” 
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‘1 made myself some ; and with the exception of a file, I have all that 
are necessary—a chisel, pincers, and lever.” 

“Oh, how I should lke to sce these products of your industry and 
patience.” 

“ Well, in the first place, here is my chisel.” So saying, he displayed a 
sharp strong blade, with a handle made of beechwood. 

“ And with what did you contrive to make that?” inquired Dantés. 

“With one of the clamps of my bedstead ; -and this very tool has suf- 

,ficed me ® hollow out the road by which I came hither, a distance of at 
least fifty feet.” 

“ Fifty feet !” re-echoed Dantts, with a species of terror. 

“Do not speak so loud, young nan—don’'t speak so loud. It frequently 
occurs in a state prison like this, that persons are stationed outside the 
doors of the cells purposely to overhear the conversation of the prisoners.” 

“ But they believe I am shut up alone here.” 

“That makes do difference.” 

“ And you say that you penetrated a length of fifty feet to arrive here ?” 

“I do; that is about the distance that separates your chamber from 
mine; only, unfortunately, I did not curve aright ; for want of the neces- 
sary geometrical instruments to calculate my scale of proportion, instead 
of taking an ellipsis of forty feet, I have made fifty. I expected, as 1 told 
you, to reach the outer wall, pierce through it, and throw myself into the 
sea; | have, however, kept along the corridor on which your chamber 
opens, instead of going beneath it. My labour is all in vain, for I find 
that the corridor looks into a courtyard filled with soldiers.” 

“ That’s true,” said Dantts ; “but the corridot you speak of only bounds 
one side of my cell; there are three others—do you know anything of 
their situation 7’ 

“This one 1s built against the solid rock, and it would take ten experi- 
enced miners, duly furnished with the requisite tools, as many years to 
perforate it. «This adjoins the lower part of the governor’s apartments, 
and were we to work our way through, we should only get into some lock- 
up cellars, where we must necessarily be recaptured. ‘The fourth and last 
side of your cell looks out—looks out—stop a minute, now where does it 
open to?” 

The side which thus excited curiosity was the one in which was fixed 
the loophole by which the light was admitted into the chamber. This 
loophole, which gradually diminished as it approached the outside, until 
only an opening through which a child could not have passed, was, for 
better security, furnished with three iron bars, so as to quiet all apprehen- 
sions even in the mind of the most suspicious gaoler as to the possibility 
of a prisoner’s escape. As the stranger finished his self-put question, he 
dragged the table beneath the window. 

“Climb up,” said he to Dantés. The young man obeyed, mounted on 
the table, and, divining the intentions of his companion, placed his back 
securely against the wall and held out both hands. The stranger, whom 
as yet Dantes knew only by his assumed title of the number of his cell, 
sprang up with an agility by no means to be expected in a person of his 
years, and, light and steady as the bound of a cat or a hizard, climbed from 
the table to the outstretched hands of Dantés, and from them to his shoul: 
ders ; then, almost doubling himself in two, for the ceiling of the dungeon 
prevented his holding himself erect, be managed to slip his head through 
the top bar of the window, so as to be able to command a perfect view 
fcom top to bottom, 
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An instant afterwards he‘hastily drew back his head, saying, “I thought 
so!” and sliding from the shoulders of Dantés as dexterously as he had 
ascended, he nimbly leapt from the table to the ground. 

“ What made you say those words?” asked the young man, in an anxious 
tone, in his turn descending from the table. 

The elder prisoner appeared to meditate ; “ Yes,” said he at length, “it 
is so. This side of your chamber looks out upon a kind of open gallery, 
pA are continually passing, and sentries keep watch day and 
nignt. 

“ Are you quite sure of that >” 

“Certain. I saw the soldiers shako and the top of his musket; that 
made me draw in my head so quickly ; for I was fearful he might also 
see me.” 

“Well ?” inquired Dantts. 

“You perceive then the utter impossibility of escaping through your 
dungeon ?” 

“Then,” pursued the young man, eagerly 

“Then,” answered the elder prisoner, “the will of God be done !” and 
as the old man slowly pronounced those words, an air of profound resigna- 
tion spread itself over his care-worn countenance. Dantés gazed on the 
individual who could thus philosophically resign hopes so long and ardently 
nourished with an astonishment mingled with admiration. 

“ Tell me, I entreat of you, who and what you are?” said he at length ; 
““never have I met with so remarkable a person as yourself.” 

“Wulingly,” answered the stranger ; “if, indeed, you feel any curiosity 
respecting one, now, alas ! powerless to aid you in any way.” 

“Say not so; you can console and support me by the strength of your 
own powerful mind. Pray let me know who you really are ?” 

The stranger smiled a melancholy smile. “Then hsten,” said he “I 
am the Abbé Faria, and have been imprisoned in this Chateau d’If since 
the year 1811 ; previously to which I had been confined for three years in 
the fortress of Fenestrelle. Inthe year 1811 I was transferred to Piedmont 
in France. It was at this period I learned that the destiny which seemed 
subservient to every wish formed by Napoleon, had bestowed on him a 
son, named king of Rome even in his cradle. I was very far then from 
expecting the change you have just informed me of; namely, that four 
years afterwards, this colossus of pOwer would be overthrown. Then who 
reigns in France at this moment— Napoleon II. ?” 

“No, Louis XVIII. !” 

“The brother of Louis XVI.! How inscrutable are the ways of Provi- 
dence--for what great and mysterious purpose has it pleased Heaven to 
abase the man once so elevated, and raise up the individual so beaten 
down and depressed ?” 

Dantés whole attention was riveted on a man who could thus forget his 
own misfortunes while occupying himself with the destinies of others. 

‘But so it was,” continued he, “in England. After Charles I, cathe 
Cromwell; to Cromwell succeeded Charles II., and then James II., who 
was succeeded by some son-in-law or relation. Ah, my friend !” said the 
abbé, turning towards Dantés, and surveying him with the kindling gaze 
of a prophet, “these are the changes and: vicissitudes that give liberty to 
anation. Mark what I say! You are young,and may see my words come 
to pass, that such will be the case with France—you will see it, I say.” 

‘ Probably, if ever I get out of prison !” | 

“ True,” replied Faria, “ we are prisoners ; but I forget this sometimes, 
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and there aré even moments when my mental vision transports me beyond 
these walls, and I fancy myself at liberty.” 

“ But wherefore are you here ?” 

“ Because in 1807 I meditated the very scheme Napoleon wished to 
realise in 1811 ; because, hke Machiavel, | desired to alter the political 
face of Italy, and instead of allowing it to be split up into a quantity of 
petty principalities, each held by some weak or tyrannical ruler, I sought 
to form one large, compact, and powerful empire ; and, lastly, because I 
fancied J fad found my Cesar Borgia in a crowned simpleton, who feigned 

enter into my views only to betray me. It was projected equally by 
Alexander VI. and Clement VII., but it will never succeed now, for they 
attempted it fruitlessly, and Napoleon was unable to complete his work. 
italy seems fated to be unlucky.” The old man uttered these last words 
in a tone of deep dejection, and his head fell listlessly on his breast. 

To Dantés all this was perfectly incomprehensible. In the first place, 
he could not understand a man risking his life and liberty for such unim- 
portant matters as the division of a kingdom; then, again, the persons 
referred to were wholly unknown to him. Napoleon certainly he knew 
something of, inasmuch as he had seen and spoken with him; but the 
other individuals alluded to were strangers to him even by name. 

“Pray excuse my question,” said Dantés, beginning to partake of the 
gaoler’s opinion touching the state of the abbé’s brain, “ but are you not 
the priest who 1s considered throughout the Chateau d’lf—to—be—ill 2” 

. Mad, you mean, don’t you ?” 

“T did not hke to say so,” answered Dantes smiling. 

“Well, then,” resumed Faria, with a bitter smile, “ let me answer your 
question in full, by acknowledging that I am the poor mad prisoner of the 
Chateau d'If, for many years permitted to amuse the different visitants to 
the prison with what is said to be my insanity ; and, in all probability, I 
should be promoted to the honour of making sport for the children, if such 
innocent beings could be found in an abode devoted hke this to suffering 
and despair.” 

Dantes remained for a short time mute and motionless; at length he 
said,—“ Then you abandon all hope of flight ?” 

“I perceive its utter impossibility ; and I consider it impious to attempt 
that which the Almighty evidently does not approve.” 

“ Nay, be not discouraged. Would it not be expecting too much to hope 
to succeed at your first attempt? Why not try to find an opening in another 
direction to that which had so unfortunately failed ?” 

* Alas ! it shows how little notion you can have of all it has cost me to 
effect a purpose so unexpectedly frustrated, that you talk of beginning over 
again. In the first place, 1 was four years making the tools I possess, and 
have been two years scraping and digging out earth, hard as granite itself ; 
then what toil and fatigue has it not been to remove huge stones I should 
once have deemed impossible to loosen. Whole days have I passed in 
these Titanic efforts, considering my labour well repaid if by night-time I 
had contrived to carry away a square inch of this hard-bound cement, 
changed by ages into a substance unyielding as the stones themselves ; 
then to conceal the mass of earth and rubbish I dug up, 1 was compelled 
to break through a staircase, and throw the fruits of my labour into the 
hollow part of it; but the well is now so completely choked up, that I 
saarcely think it would be possible to add another handful of dust without 
Yeading to a discovery. Consider also that I fully believed I had accom- 
plished the end and aim of my undertaking, for which 1 had so exactly 
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husbanded my strength as to make it just hold out to the termination of 
my énterprise ; and just at the moment when I reckoned upon success, my 
hopes are for ever dashed from me, No, I repeat again, that nothing shall in- 
duce me torenewattempts evidently at variance with the Almighty’s pleasure.” 

Dantés held down his head, that his companion might not perceive how 
little of real regret at the failure of the scheme was expressed on his 
countenance ; but in truth, the young man could entertain no other feeling 
than delight at finding his prison would be no longer solitary or uncheered 
by human participation. e 

The abbé sunk upon Edmond’s bed, while Edmond himself remained 
standing, lostin a train of deep meditation, Flight had never once occurred 
to him. There are, indeed, some things which appear so morally impos- 
sible that the mind does not dwell on them for an instant. To undermine 
the ground for fifty feet—to devote threc years to a labour which, if suc- 
cessful, would conduct you to a precipice overhanging the sea—to plunge 
into the waves at a height of fifty or sixty feet, at the risk of being dashed 
to pieces against the rocks, should you have been fortunate enough to have 
escaped the balls from the sentinel’s musket; and even, supposing all 
these perils past, then to have to swim for your life a distance of at least 
three miles ere you could reach the shore—were difficulties so startling 
and formidable that Dantes had never even dreamed of such a scheme, 
but resigned himself to his fate. But the sight of an old man clinging to 
life with so desperate a courage, gave a fresh turn to lis ideas, and inspired 
him with new courage and energy. An instance was before him of one less 
adroit, as well as weaker and older, having devised a plan which nothing 
but an unfortunate mistake in geometrical calculation could have rcndered 
abortive. This same individual, with almost incredible patience and per- 
severance, had contrived to provide himself with tools requisite for so 
unparalleled an attempt. If, then, one man had already conquered the 
seeming impossibility, why should not he, Dantes, also try to regain his 
liberty? Faria had made his way through fifty feet of the prison, Dantés 
resolved to penetrate through double that distance. Faria, at the age of 
fifty, had devoted three years to the task; he, who was but half as old, 
would sacrifice six. Faria, a churchman and philosopher, had not shrunk 
from risking his life by trying to swim a distance of three miles to reach 
the isles of Daume, Rattonneau, or Lemaire ; shoulda hardy sanlor, an ex- 

erienced diver, like himself, shrink from a similar task; should he, who 
rad so often for mere amusement’s sake plunged to the bottom of the sea 
to fetch up the bright coral-branch, hesitate to swim a distance of three 
miles? He could doit in an hour, and how many times had he for pure 
pastime continued in the water for more than twice as long! At once 
Dantés resolved to follow the brave example of his energetic companion, 
and to remember that what has once been done may be done again. 

After continuing some time in profound meditation, the young man 
suddenly exclaimed, “ I have found what you were in search of !” 

Faria started : “‘ Have you, indeed?” cried he, raising his head with qui¢k 
anxiety; ‘‘ pray, let me know what it is you have discovered ?” 

“The corridor through which you have bored your way from the cell 
you occupy here, extends in the same direction as the outer gallery, does 
it not ?”——“ It does !” 

“ Andis not above fifteen steps from it >“ About that !” 

“Well, then, I will tell you what we must do. We must pierce through 
the corridor by forming a side opening about the middle, as it were the 
top part of a cross, This time you will lay your plans more accurately ; 
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we shall get out into the gallery you have described ; kill the sentinel who 
guards it, and make our escape. All we require to insure success is 
courage, and that you possess, and strength, which I am not deficient in ; 
as for patience, you have abundantly proved yours—you shall noW see me 
prove mine.” 

“One instant, my dear friend,” replied the abbé ; “it is clear you do not 
understand the nature of the courage with which I am endowed, and what 
use I intend making of my strength. As for patience, | consider I have 
abundantlg exercised that on recommencing every morning the task of the 
overnight, and every night beginning again the task of the day. But then, 
young man (and I pray of you to give me your full attention), then I 
thought I could not be doing anything displeasing to the Almighty in 
trying to set an innocent being at liberty,—one who had committed no 
offence, and merited not condemnation.” 

“ And have your notions changed ?” asked Dantés with much surprise ; 
“do you think yourself more guilty in making the attempt since you have 
encountcred me ?” 

“No; neither do I wish to incur guilt. Hitherto] have fancied myself 
merely waging war against circumstances, not men. I have thought it no 
sin to bore through a wall, or destroy a staircase ; but I cannot so easily 
persuade myself to pierce a heart or take away a life.” A shght move- 
ment of surprise escaped Dantes. 

“Is it possible,” said he, “that where your hberty is at stake you can 
allow any such scruple to deter you from obtaining it ?” 

“Tell me,” replied Faia, “‘ what has hindered you from knocking down 
your gaoler with a piece of weod torn from your bedstead, dressing your- 
self in his clothes, and endeavouring to escape ?” 

* Simply that I never thought of such a scheme,” answered Dantes. 

“ Because,” said the old man, “the natural repugnance to the commission 
of such a crime prevented its bare idea from occuring to you ; and so it 
ever 1s with all simple and allowable things. Our natural instincts keep 
us from deviating from the strict line of duty. The tiger, whose nature 
teaches him to delight in shedding blood, necds but the organ of smelling 
to know when his prey is within his reach; and by following this instinct 
he is enabled to measure the leap necessary to enable him to spring on his 
victim ; but man, on the contrary, loathes the idea of blood ;—-it 1s not 
alone that the laws of social Ife inspire him with a shrinking dread of 
taking life ; his natural construction and physiological formation——” 

Dantés remained confused and silent by this explanation of the thoughts 
which had unconsciously been working in his mind, or rather soul; for 
there are two distinct sorts of ideas, those that proceed from the head and 
those that emanate from the heart. 

“Since my imprisonment,’ said Faria, “I have thought over all the 
most celebrated cases of escape recorded. Among the many that have 
failed in obtaining the ultimate release of the prisoner, | consider there 
hag been a precipitation—a haste wholly incompatible with such under- 
takings. Those escapes that have been crowned with full success have 
been long meditated upon, and carefully arranged ; such, for instance, as 
the escape of the duke de Beaufort from the Chateau de Vincennes, that 
of the Abbé Dubuquoi from For l’Evéque; Latude’s from the Bastille, 
with similar cases of successful evasion; and I have come to the con- 
clusion, that chance frequently affords opportunities we should never our- 
selves have thought of, Let us, thercfore, wait patiently for some 
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favotirable moment; rely upon it, you will not find me more backward 
than yourself in seizing it.” 

“Ah!” said Dantés, “ you might well endure the tedious delay; you 
were constantly employed in the task you set yourself, and when weary 
with toil, you had your hopes to refresh and encourage you.” 

“T assure you,” replied the old man, “ I did not turn to that source for 
recreation or support.” 

“ What did you do then ?*>——“ I wrote or studied.” 

“Were you then permitted the use of pens, ink, and paper ?”s 

* Qh, no!” answered the abbé; “I had none but what 1 made for myself.’ 

“Do you mean to tell me,” gxclaimed Dantés, “that you could invent all 
those things--for real ones you could not procure unatded 2” 

“I do, indeed, truly say so.” 

Dantés gazed with kindling eyes and rapidly increasing admiration 
on the wonderful being whose hand seemed gifted with the power of a 
magician’s wand ; some doubt, however, still lingered in his mind, which 
was quickly perceived by the penetrating eye of the abbé. 

“When you pay me a visit in my cell, my young friend,” said he, “I 
will show you an entire work, the fruits of the thoughts and reflections of 
my whole life ; many of them meditated over in the ruins of the Coliseum 
of Rome, at the foot of St. Mark’s column at Venice, and on the borders 
of the Arno at Florence, little imagining at the time that they would be 
arranged in order within the walls of the Chateau @’If. The work I speak 
of is called ‘sf Treatise on the Practicability of forming Taly into one 
General Monarchy, and will make one large quarto volume.” 

“ And on what have you written all this ?” 

“On two of my shirts. I mvented a preparation that makes linen as 
smooth and as easy to write on as parchment.” 

“You are, then, a chemist ?” “Somewhat; I know Lavoisier, and 
was ihe intimate friend of Cabanis.” 

‘“‘ But for such a work you must have needed books—had you any ”” 

“ T possessed nearly 5,000 volumes in my library at Rome; but after 
reading them over many times, I found out that with 150 well-chosen 
books a man possesses a complete analysis of all human knowledge, or at 
least all that is either useful or desirable to be acquainted with. I devoted 
three years of my life to reading and studying these 150 volumes, till I 
knew them nearly by heart ; so that since I have been in prison, a very 
slight effort of memory has enabled me to recall their contents as readily 
as though the pages were open before me. I could recite you the whole of 
Thucydides, Xenophon, Plutarch, Titus Livius, Tacitus, Strada, Jornandés, 
Dante, Montaigne, Shakspeare, Spinosa, Machiavel, and Bossuet. Ob- 
serve, 1 merely quote the most important names and writers.” 

“You are, doubtless, acquainted with a variety of languages, so as to 
have been able to read all these ?” 

“Yes, I speak five of the modern tongues—that is to say, German, 
French, Italian, English, and Spanish; by the aid of ancient Greek I 
learned modern Greek--I don’t speak it so well as I could wish, but I am 
still trying to improve myself.” 
sj - apres yourself !” repeated Dantés ; “ why, how can you manage to 

0 SO 

“Why, I made a vocabulary of the words I knew; turned, returned, 
and arranged them, so as to enable me to express my thoughts through 
their medium. I know nearly oné thousand words, which is all that is 
absolutely necessary, although I believe there are nearly one hundred 
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thousand in the dictionaries. I cannot hope to be very fluent, but I cer- 
tainly should have no difficulty in explaining my wants and wishes; and 
that would be quite as much as I should ever require.” 

Stronger grew the wonder of Dantés, who almost fancied he had to do 
with one gifted with supernatural powers ; still hoping to find some imper- 
fection which might bring him down to a level with human beings, he 
added, “ Then if you were not furnished with pens, how did you manage 
to write the work you speak of ?” 

gore madé@myselt some excellent ones, which would be universally pre- 
ferred to all others if once known. You are aware what huge whitings are 
served to us on matgre days. Well, I selected the cartilages of the heads 
of these fishes, and you can scarcely imagine the delight with which I 
welcomed the arrival of each Wednesday, Friday, and Saturday, as afford- 
ing me the means of increasing my stock of pens ; for I will freely confess 
that my historical labours have been my greatest solace and relief. While 
retracing the past, I forget the present ; and while following the free and 
independent course of historical record, I cease to remember that I am 
myself immured within the gloomy walls of a dungeon.” 

“But the ink requisite for copying down your ideas,” said Dantés ; 
* how have you procured that ?” 

“T will tell you,” replied Faria. “There was formerly a fireplace in 
my dungeon, but closed up long ere I became an occupant of this 
prison. Still, it must have been many years in use, for it was thickly 
covered with a coating of soot: this soot I dissolved in a portion of the 
wine brought to me every Sunday, and I assure you a better ink cannot 
be desired. For very important notes, for which closer attention is re- 
quired, I have pricked one of my fingers, and written the facts claiming 
notice in blood.” 

“ And when,” asked Dantes, “ will you show me all this ?” 

* Whenever you please,” replied the abbé, 

“ Oh, then let it be directly!” exclaimed the young man. 

“ Follow me, then,” said the abbé, as he re-entered the subterraneous 
passage, in which he soon disappeared, followed by Dantes. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
THE ABBE’S CHAMBER. 


AFTER having passed with tolerable ease through the subterranean pas- 
sage, which, however, did not admit of their holding themselves erect, the 
two friends reached the further end of the corridor, into which the cell of 
the abbé opened ; from that point the opening became much narrower, 
barely permitting an individual to creep through on his hands and knees. 
Thg floor of the abbé’s cell was paved, and it had been by raising one of 
the stones in the most obscure corner that Faria had been able to com- 
mence the laborious task of which Dantés had witnessed the completion. 

As he entered the chamber of his friend, Dantés cast around one eager 
and searching glance in quest of the expected marvels, but nothing more 

common met his view. 

“Tt is well,” said the abbé ; “we have some hours before us—it is now 
just’'a quarter past twelve o'clock.” Instinctively Dantés turned round to 
observe by what watch or clock the abbé had been able so accurately to 
specify the hour. 
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* Look at this ray of light which enters by my window,” said the abbé, 
“ and then observe the lines traced on the wall. ‘Well, by means of these 
lines, which are in accordance with the double motion of the earth, as well 
as the ellipses it describes round the sun, I am enabled to ascertain the 
precise hour with more minuteness than if I possessed a watch ; for that 
might be broken or deranged in its movements, while the sun and earth 
never vary in their appointed paths.” : 

This last explanation was wholly lost upon Dantés, who had always 
imagined, from seeing the sun rise from behind the mountair. and set in 
the Mediterranean, that it moved, and not the earth. A double movement 
in the globe he inhabited, and of which he could feel nothing, appeared to 
him perfectly impossible ; still, though unable to comprehend the full 
meaning of his companion’s allusions, each word that fell from his lips 
seemed fraught with the wonders of science, as admirably deserving of 
being brought fully to light as were the glittering treasures he could just 
recollect having visited during his earhest youth in a voyage he made ta 
Guzerat and Golconda. 

“Come,” said he to the abbé, “show me the wonderful inveniions you 
told me of—I am all impatience to behold them.” 

The abbé smiled, and, proceeding to the disused fireplace, raised, by the 
help of his chisel, a long stone, which had doubtless been the hearth, beneath 
which was a cavity of considerable depth, serving as a safe depository of 
the articles mentioned to Dantés, 

“What do you wish to see first ?”? asked the abbé. 

“Oh! your great work on the monarchy of Italy !” 

Faria then drew forth from his hiding-place three or four rolls of linen, 
laid one over the other, like the folds of papyrus found in mummy-cases. 
These rolls consisted of slips of cloth about four inches wide and eighteen 
long ; they were all carefully numbered and closcly covered with writing, 
so legible that Dantes could casily read it, as well as make out the sense 
—it being in Italian, a language he, as a Provengal, perfectly understood. 

“There !” said he, “ there 1s the work complete —I wrote the word fzzs 
at the end of the last page about a week ago. J have torn up two of my 
shirts, and as many handkerchiefs as I was master of, to complete the 
precious pages. Should I ever gct out of prison, and find a printer cou- 
rageous enough to publish what I have composed, my literary reputation 
is for ever secured.” 

“T see,” answered Dantés. “ Now Ict me behold the curious pens with 
which you have written your work.” 

“ Look !” said Faria, showing to the young man a slender stick about 
six inches long, and much resembling the size of the handle of a fine 
painting-brush, to the end of which was tied, by a piece of thread, one of 
those cartilages of which the abbé had before spoken to Dantés; it was 
pointed, and divided at the nib like an ordinary pen, Dantés examined it 
with intense admiration, then looked around to see the instrument with 
which it had been shaped so correctly into form. “ 

“Ab, I see,” said Faria, “you are wondering where I found my pen- 
knife, wc not you? Well, I must confess that I look upon that article of 
my ingenuity as the very perfection of all my handiworks. I made it, as 
well as this knife, out of an old iron candlestick.” The penknife was clorp 
and keen as a razor; as for the other knife, it possessed the double advan- 
tage of being capable of serving either as a dagger or a knife, : 

_ Dantes examined the various articles shown to him with the same atten. 
tion he had bestowed on the curiosities and strange tools exhibited in the 
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shops at Marseilles as the works of the savages in the South Seas, from 
whence they had been brought by the different trading vessels. 

* As for the ink,” said Faria, “ I told you how I managed to obtain that 
—and I only just snake it from time to time, as I require it.” 

“There iz one thing puzzles me still,” observed Dantés, “and that is 
how you managed to do all this by daylight ?” 

“ T worked at night also,” replied Faria. 

“ Night !—why, for Heaven’s sake, are your eyes like cats’, that you can 
sec t'. woyk In the dark ?” 

* “Indeed they are not; but a beneficent Creator has supplied man with 
intulligence and ability to supply the want of the power you allude to. I 
furnished myself with a light quiteas good as that possessed by the cat.” 

“You did? Pray tell me how.” 

“1 separated the fat from the meat served to me, melted it, and madca 
most capital oil—here is my lamp.” So saying, the abbé exhibited a surt 
of vessel very similar to those employed upon the occasion of public illu- 
minations, 

“ But how do you procure a light ?” 

** Oh, here are two flints and a morsel of burnt linen.” 

* And your matches ?” 

“Were easily prepared. I feigned a disorder of the skin, and asked for 
a little sulphur, which was rcadily supplied.” Dantes laid the different 
things he had been looking at gently on the table, and stood with his 
head diooping on his breast, as though overwhelmed by the persevering 
spirit and strength of character developed in each fresh trait of his new- 
found friend’s conduct. 

“You have not seen all yet,” continued Faria, “for I did not think it 
wise to trust all my treasures in the same hiding-place. Let us shut this 
one up, and then you shall see what else I have to display.” Dantés 
helped him to replace the stone as they first found it ; the abbé sprinkled 
a little dust over it to conceal the traces of 11s having been removed, rubbed 
his foot wcll on it to make it assume the same appearance as the other, 
and then, -:oing towards his bed, he removed it trom the spot it stood in, 
Behind the -1ead of the bed, and concealed by a stone fitting in so closely 
as to defy -..1 suspicion, was a hollow space, and in this space a ladder of 
cords, “ctween twenty-five and thirty fect in length. Dantés closely and 
cagerh, examined it: he found it firm, sold, and compact enough to bear 
any weight. 

“Who supphed you with the materials for making this wonderful work?” 
asked Dantes. 

““No one but myself. I tore up several of my shirts, and unravelled the 
sheets of my bed, during my three vears’ imprisonment at Fenestrelle ; 
and when I was removed to the Chateau d’lf, I managed to bring the 
ravellings with me, so that I have been able to finish my work here.” 

“And was it not discovered that your sheets were unhemmed ?” 

« Oh, no! for when I had taken out the thread I required, 1 hemmed 
the edges over again.”——-“ With what 2” 

“With this needle !” said the abbé, as, opening his ragged vestments, 
he showed Dantés a long, sharp fish-bone, with a small perforated eye for 
the thread, a small portion of which still remained in it. “I once thought,” 
continued Faria, “of removing these iron bars, and letting myself down 
from the window, which, as you see, is somewhat wider than yours, al- 
though I should have enlarged it still more preparatory to my flight ; 
however, I discovered that I should merely have dropped into a sort of 
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imner court, and I therefore renounced the project altogether as too full of 
risk and danger. Nevertheless, I carefully preserved my ladder against 
one of those unforeseen opportunities of which I spoke just now, and which 
sudden chance frequently brings about.” While affecting to be deeply 
engaged in examining the ladder, the mind of Dantés was, in fact, busily 
occupied by the idea that a person so intelligent, ingenious, and clear- 
sighted as the abbé, might probably be enabled to dive into the dark re- 
cesses of his own misfortunes, and cause that light to shine upon the 
mystery connected with them he had in vain sought to elicit. « 

“What are you thinking of?” asked the abbé smilingly, imputing the 
deep abstraction in which his visitor was plunged to the excess of his awe 
and wonder. 

“I was reflecting, in the first place,” replied Dantés, “upon the enor- 
mous degree of intelligence and ability you must have employed to reach 
the high perfection to which you have attained. If you thus surpass all 
Pere while but a prisoner, what would you not have accomplished 

ree?” 

“ Possibly nothing at all; the overflow of my brain would probably, in 
a state of freedom, have evaporated 1n a thousand follies ; it needs trouble 
and difficulty and danger to hollow out various mysterious and hidden 
mines of human intelligence. Pressure is required, you know, to ignite 

owder : captivity has collected into one single focus all the floating 
aculties of my mind ; they have come into close contact in the narrow 
space in which they have been wedged ; and you are well aware that from 
the collision of clouds electricity is produced—from electricity comes the 
lightning, from whose flash we have light amid our greatest darkness.” 

“ Alas, no!” replied Dantés. “I know not that these things follow in 
such natural order. Oh, I am very ignorant ! and you must be blessed 
indeed to possess the knowledge you have.” 

The abbé smiled. ® Well,” said he, “but you had another subject for 
Oe ee besides admiration for me; did you not say so just now ?” 
—— id ! 

“ You have told me as yet but one of them,—let me hear the other.” 

“It was this :—that while you had related to me all the particulars of 
your past life, you were perfectly unacquainted with mine.” 

“ Your life, my young friend, has not been of sufficient length to admit 
of your having passed through any very important events.” 

“Tt has been long enough to inflict on me a misfortune so great, so 
crushingly overwhelming, that, unconscious as Iam of having in any way 
deserved it, I would fain know who, of all mankind, has been the accursed 
author of it, that I may no longer accuse Heaven, as I have done in my 
fury and despair, of wilful injustice towards an innocent and injured man.” 

“Then you profess ignorance of the crime with which you are charged ?” 

“TI do, indeed ; and this I swear by the two beings most dear to me 
upon earth—my father and Mercédés.” 

“ Come,” said the abbé, closing his hiding-place, and pushing the-bed 
back to its original situation, “let me hear your story.” 

Dantés obeyed, and commenced what he called his history, but which 
consisted only of the account of a voyage to India, and two or three in the 
Levant, until he arrived at the recital of his last cruise, with the death of 
Captain Leclere, and the receipt of a packet to be delivered by himself to 
the grand maréchal ; his interview with that personage, and his receiving, 
in place of the packet brought, a letter addressed to M. Noirtier—his ar- 
rival at Marseilles, and interview with his father—his affection for Mere 
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cédés, and their nuptial fete—his arrest and subsequent examination in the 
t ary. prison of the Palais de Justice, ending in his final imprisonment 
in the Chateau dIf. From the period of his arrival all was a blank to 
Dantés—he knew nothing, not even the length of time he had been im- 
prisoned. His recital finished, the abbé reflected long and earnestly. 

“ There is,” said he, at the end of his meditations, “a clever maxim, 
which bears upon what I was saying to you some little while ago, and 
that is, that unless wicked ideas take root in a naturally iepeaed: mind, 
human nagure, in a right and wholesome state, revolts at crime. Still, 
ftom an artificial civilization have originated wants, vices, and false tastes, 
which occasionally become so powerful as to stifle within us all good 
feelings, and ultimately to lead us into guilt and wickedness. From this 
view of things, then, comes the axiom I allude to—that if you wish to dis- 
cover the author of any bad action, seek first to discover the person to 
whom the perpetration of that bad action could be in any way advan- 
tageous. Now, to apply it in your case :-~to whom could your disappear- 
ance have been serviceable ?” 

“ To no breathing soul. Why, who could have cared about the remova 
of so insignificant a person as myself ?” 

“Do not speak thus, for your reply evinces neither logic nor philosophy ; 
everything is relative, my dear young friend, from the king who obstructs 
his successor’s immediate possession of the throne, to the occupant ofa 
place for which the supernumerary to whom it has been promised ardently 
longs. Now, in the event of the king’s death, his successor inherits a 
crown ;—when the placeman dies, the supernumerary steps into his shoes, 
and receives his salary of twelve thousand livres. Well, these twelve 
thousand livres are his civil list, and are as essential to him as the twelve 
millions of a king, Every individual, from the highest to the lowest 
degree, has his place in the ladder of social life, and around him are 
grouped a little world of interests, composed of stormy passions and con- 
flicting atoms ; but let us return to your world. You say you were on the 
point of being appointed captain of the Pharaon ?”———“ I was.” 

: “And about to become the husband of a young and lovely girl ?”—— 
True.” 

“Now, could any one have had any interest in preventing the accom- 
plishment of these two circumstances? But let us first settle the question 
as to its being the interest of any one to hinder you from being captain of 
the Pharaon. What say you ?” 

‘IT cannot believe such was the case. I was generally liked on board ; 
and had the sailors possessed the right of selecting a captain themselves, 
I feel convinced their choice would have fallen on me. There was only 
pne person among the crew who had any feeling of ill-will towards me. [ 
had quarrelled with him some time previously, and had even challenged 
him to fight me; but he refused.” 

“Now we are getting on, And what was this man’s name ?’—— 
“ Danglars.” 

“What rank did he hold on board ?”—-—“ He was supercargo.” 

“ And og you been captain, should you have retained him in his em- 

loyment ?” 
oN ot if the choice had remained with me, for I had frequently observed 
inaccuracies in his accounts.” 

“Good again! Now then, tell me, was any person present during 
your last conversation with Captain Leclere?’—“ No, we were quite 
alone.’ 
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“Could your conversation be overheard by any one ?” 

“It might, for the cabin door was open ;—and—-stay ; now I recollect, 
—-Danglars himself passed by just as Captain Leclere was giving me the 
packet for the grand maréchal.” 

“That will do,” cried the abbé : “now we are on the right scent. Did 
you take anybody with you when you put into the port of Elba ?”—— 
“ Nobody.” 

“ Somebody there received your packct, and gave you a letter in place 
of it, I think ?’?-———“ Yes: the grand maréchal did.” ; 

a And what did you do with that letter ?’—~“ Put it into my pocket 
book,’ 

“Ah!indeed! You had your pocket-book with you, then? Now, how 
could a pocket-book, large enough to contain an official letter, find suffi- 
cient room in the pockets of a sailor ?” 

“ You ate right : I had it not with me, —it was left on board.” 

“Then it was not till your return to the ship that you placed the letter 
in the pocket-book ?”’-——* No.” 

“ And what did you do with this same letter while returning from Porto- 
Ferrajo to your vessel ?” “J carried it in my hand.” 

“So that when you went on board the Pha, aon, everybody could per- 
ceive you held a letter in your hand ?” “To be sure they could.” 

“ Danglars, as well as the rest ?”——“‘ Yes ; he as well as others,” 

“ Now, listen to me, and try to recall every circumstance attending your 
arrest. Do you recollect the words in which the information against you 
was couched ?” 

“Oh yes! I read it over three times, and the words sank deeply into 
my memory.” ‘Repeat it to ne ” 

Dantés paused a few instants, as -hough collecting his ideas, then said, 
“This is it, word for word -—*M. le Procureur du Rot is mformed by a 
friend to the throne and ieligion, that an individual, named [Edmond 
Dantés, second in commana on board the Par aon, this day arrived from 
Smyrna, after having touched at Naples and Porto-Ferrajo, has been 
charged by Murat with a packet for the usurper ; again, by the usurper, 
with a letter for the Bonapartist Club in Paris. This proof of his guilt 
may be procured by his .mmediate arrest, as the letter will be found either 
about his person, at his father’s resulence, or m Ins cabin on board the 
Pharaon?” The abbé shrugged up his shoulders. “ The thing is clear 
as day,” said he ; “and you must have had a very unsuspecting nature, as 
well as a good heart, not to have suspected the origin of the whole affair.” 

“Do you really think so? Ah, that would indeed be the treachery of a 
villain !” 

“ How did Danglars usually write ?’?-——“ Oh ! extremely well.” 

“ And how was the anonymous letter written ?” 

“ All the wrong way—backwards, you know.” Again the abbé smiled, 
“In fact it was a disguised hand ?’——--“ I don't know ; it was very boldly 
written, if disguised.” Z 

“‘ Stop a bit,” said the abbé, taking up what he called his pen, and, after 
dipping it into the ink, he wrote on a morsel of prepared linen, with his 
left hand, the first two or three words of the accusation. Dantés drew 
back, and gazed on the abbé with a sensation almost amounting to terror. 

“How very astonishing!” cried he, at length. “Why your writing 
exactly resembles that of the accusation !” 

“ Simply because that accusation had -been written with the left hand ; 
and I have always remarked one thing——” ; 
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* What is that ?’——" That whereas all writing done with the right hand 
varies, that performed with the left hand is invariably similar.” 

“You have evidently scen and observed everything.” 

“Let us proceed,”——“ Oh! yes, yes! Let us go on.” 

“ Now as regards the second question. Was there any person whose 
interest it was to prevent your marriage with Mercédés ’” 

“Yes, a young man who loved her.” “ And his name was—— 

“ Fernand.” 

e “That %& a Spanish name, I think ??——“ He was a Catalan.” 

“ You imagine him capable of writing the letter ?’ 

“Oh, no! he would more likely have got rid of me by sticking a knife 
. 
into mie. 

“ That is in strict accordance with the Spanish character ; an assassina- 
tion they will unhesitatingly commit, but an act of cowardice, never.” 

“ Besides,” said Dantes, “ the various circutnstances mentioned in the 
letter were wholly unknown to him.” 

“You had never spoken of them yourself to any one ?” 

“To no person whatever.” a 

“ Not even to your mistress ?’——“ No, not even to my betrothed bride.” 

“Then it is Danglars, beyond a doubt.” “J feel quite sure of it now.” 

“Wait alittle. Pray was Danglars acquainted with Fernand ?” 

“ No——yes, he was. Now I recollect 54 

“ What ??-——“ To have seen them both sitting at table together beneath 
an arbour at Pére Pamphile the evening before the day fixed for my wed- 
ding. They were in earnest conversation. Danglars was joking in a 
friendly way, but Fernand looked pale and agitated.” 

“ Were they alone ?»>—-—“ There was a third person with them whom I 
knew perfectly well, and who had, in all probability, made their acquannt- 
ance; he was a tailor named Cadcrousse, but he was quite intoxicated. 
Stay !—stay !—How strange that it should not have occurred to me before ! 
Now J remember quite well, that on the table round which they were sit- 
ting were pens, ink, and paper. Oh! the heartless treacherous scoundrels!” 
exclaimed Dantés, pressing his hand to his throbbing brows. 

“Is there anything else I can assist you in discovering, besides the 
villany of your friends?” inquired the abbé. 

“Yes, yes,” replied Dantés, eagerly ; “I would beg of you, who see so 
completely to the depths of things, and to whon: the greatest mystery 
seems but an easy riddle, to explain to me how it was that I underwent no 
second examination, was never brought to trial, and above all, my being 
condemned without ever having had sentence passed on me ?” 

‘‘ That is altogether a different and more serious matter,” responded the 
abbé, “ The ways of justice are frequently too dark and mysterious to be 
easily penetrated. All we have hitherto done in the matter has been child’s 
play. If you wish me to enter upon the more difficult part of the business, 
you must assist me by the most minute information on every point.” 

“That I will gladly. So pray begin, my dear abbé, and ask me what- 
ever questions you please ; for, in good truth, you scem to turn over the 
pages of my past life far better than I could do myself.” 

“In the first place, then, who examined you,—the procurcur du roi, his 
deputy, or a magistrate ?”-—-“ The deputy.” 

“Was he young or old ??———“ About six or seven-and-twenty years of 
aye, I should say.” 

“ To be sure,” answered the abbé. “ Old enough to be ambitious, but 
not sufficiently soto have hardened his heart. And how did he treat you ?” 
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“ With more of mildness than severity Ai 
‘“ Did you tell him your whole story ?”———*" T did.” 

“ And did his conduct change at all in the course of your examination ?” 

“ Yes; certainly he did appear much disturbed when he read the letter 
that had brought me into this scrape. He seemed quite overcome at the 
thoughts of the danger I was in.” 

“ You were in?’———“Ves; for whom else could he have felt any 
apprehensions !” 

“Then you feel quite convinced he sincerely pitied your misfortune ?” 

“Why, he gave me one great proof of his sympathy, at least.” 

“ And what was that ?” 

“ He burnt the sole proof that could at all have criminated me.” 

‘Do you mean the letter of accusation ?” 

“Oh, no! the letter I was entrusted to convey to Paris.” 

“ Are you sure he burnt it ?” “He did so before my eyes.” 

“ Ay, indeed ! that alters the case, and leads to the conclusion that this 
man might, after all, be a greater scoundrel than I at first believed.” 

“Upon my word,” said Dantés, “you make me shudder. If I listen 
much longer to you, I shall believe the world is filled with tigers and 
crocodiles.” 

“ Only remember that two-legged tigers and crocodiles are more danger- 
ous than those that walk on four.” 

“‘ Never mind, let us go on.” 

“With all my heart! You tell me he burnt the letter in your presence ?” 

“He did; saying at the same time, ‘You see I thus destroy the only 
proof existing against you.’” 

“This action 1s somewhat too sublime to be natural.” 

“You think so?” 

“T am sure of it. To whom was this letter addressed ?” 

“To M. Noirtier, No. 13, Rue Coq-Héron, Paris.” 

** Now can you conceive any interest your heroic deputy-procureur could 
by possibility have had in the destruction of that letter ?” 

“ Why, it is not altogether impossible he might have had, for he made 
me promise several times never to speak of that letter to any one, assuring 
me he so advised me for my own interest ; and more than this, he insisted 
on my taking a solemn oath never to utter the name mentioned in the 
address.” 

“Noirtier !” repeated the abbé ; “ Noirtier !—I knew a person of that 
name at the court of the queen of Etruria,—a Noirtier, who had beena 
Girondin during the Revolution! What was your deputy called ” 

“ De Villefort !” The abbé burst into a fit of laughter; while Dantés 
gazed on him in utter astonishment. 

“What ails you ?” said he, at length. 

“Do you see this ray of light ?}——“ I do.” . 

“Well! I see my way into the full meaning of all the proceedings 
against you more clearly than you even discern that sunbeam. Peor 
fellow! poor young man! And you tell me this magistrate expressed 
great yore and commiseration for you ??——“ He did |” 

“ And the worthy man destroyed your compromising letter ?” 

“ He burnt it before me!” 

“And then made you swear never to utter the name of Noirtier *” 

“ Certainly {” 

“Why, you poor short-sighted simpleton, can you not guess who this 
Noirtier was, whose very name he was so Careful to keep concealed?” _ 
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* indeed, 1 cannot !” : 

* No other than the father of your sympathetic deputy-procureur.” 

Had a thunderbolt fallen at the feet of Dantés, or hell opened its yawn- 
tng guif before him, he could not have been more completely transfixed 
with horror than at the sound of words so wholly unexpected, revealing as 
they did the fiendish perfidy which had consigned him’to wear out his 
days in the dark cell of a prison that was to him as a living grave. Start- 
ing up, he clasped his hands around his head as though to prevent his 
very brajn from bursting, as in a choked and almost inarticulate voice he 

' exclaimed, “ His father! oh, no! not his father, surely !” 

“ His own father, I assure you,” replied the abbé ; “his right name was 
Noirtier de Villefort!” At this instant a bright light shot through the 
mind of Dantés, and cleared up all that had been dark and obscure before. 
The change that had come over Villefort during the examination ; the 
destruction of the letter, the cxacted promise, the almost supplicating tones 
of the magistrate, who scemed rather to implore mercy than denounce 
punishment,—all returned with a stunning force to his memory. A cry of 
mental agony escaped his lips, and he staggered against the wall almost 
like a drunken man ; then, as the paroxysm passed away, he hurried to 
the opening conducting from the abbé’s cell to his own, and said,—‘I 
must be alone, to think over all this.” 

When he regained his dungeon, he threw himself on his bed, where the 
turnkey found him at his evening visit, sitting, with fixed gaze and con- 
tracted features, still and motionless asa statue ; but, during hours of deep 
meditation, which to him had seemed but as minutes, he had formed a 
fearful resolution, and bound himself to its fulfilment by a solemn oath. 
Dantés was at length roused from his reverie by the voice of Faria, who, 
having also been visited by his gaoler, had come to invite his fellow- 
sufferer to share his supper. The reputation of being out of his mind, 
though harmlessly and even amusingly so, had procured for the abbé 
greater privileges than were allowed to prisoners in general. He was sup- 
plied with bread of a finer, whiter description than the usual prison fare, 
and even regaled each Sunday with a small quantity of wine: the present 
day chanced to be Sunday, and the abbé came, delighted at having such 
luxuries to offer his new friend. Dantés followed him with a firm and 
assured step; his features had lost their almost spasmodic contraction, 
and now wore their usual expression ; but there was that in his whole 
appearance that bespoke one who had come to a fixed and desperate re- 
solve. Faria bent on him his penetrating eye: “I regret now,” said he, 
“having helped you in your late inquiries, or having given you the in- 
formation I did.” 

“Why so?” inquired Dantés.—-—“ Because it has instilled a new passion 
in your heart—that of vengeance.” 

A bitter smile played over the features of the young man: “ Let us talk 
of something else,” said he, 

. Again the abbé looked at him, then mournfully shook his head ; but in 
accordance with Dantés’ request, he began to speak of other matters. 

elder prisoner was one of those persons whose conversation, like that of all 
who have experienced many trials, contained many useful and important 
hints as well as sound information ; but it was never egotistical, for the 
unfortunate man never alluded to his own’sorrows, Dantés listenéd with 
admiring attention to all he said; some of his remarks corresponded with 
What he already knew, or applied to the sort of knowledge his nautical life 
had enabled him to acquire, A part of the good abbé’s words, however, 
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were wholly incomprehensible to him ; but, like those aurore boreales 
which serve to light the navigators in northern latitudes, they sufficed to 

en fresh views to the inquiring mind of the listener, and to give a 
or of new horizons, illumined by the wild meteoric flash, enabling 

im justly to estimate the delight an intellectual mind would have in follow- 
ing the high anu towering spirit of one so richly gifted as Faria in all the 
giddiest heights or lowest depths of science. 

“You must teach me a small part of what you know,” said Danteés, “ if 
only to prevent your growing weary of me. I! can well belieye that so 
learned a person as yourself would prefer absolute solitude to Deing tor 
mented with the company of one as ignorant and uninformed as myself. 
If you will only agree to my request, I promise you never to mention 
another word about escaping.” The abbé smiled. “ Alas! my child,” 
said he, “human knowledge is confined within very narrow limits ; and 
when I have taught you mathematics, physics, history, and the three or 
four modern languages with which I am acquainted, you will know as 
much as I do myself. Now, it will scarcely require two years for me to 
communicate to you the stock of learning I possess.” 

“Two years !” exclaimed Dantes ; “do you really believe I can acquire 
all these things in so short a time ?”—-—“ Not their application, certainly, 
but their principles you may; to learn is not to know; there are the 
learners and the learned. Memory makes the one, philosophy. the other.” 

“ But can I not learn philosophy as well as other things ?” 

“My son, philosophy, as ] understand it, is reducible to no rules by 
which it can be learned ; it is the amalgamation of all the sciences, the 
golden cloud which bears the soul to heaven.” 

“Well, then,” said Dantés, “leaving philosophy ont of the question, tell 
me what you shall teach me first? I feel my great need of scientific know- 
ledge, and long to begin the work of improvement ; say, when shall we 
commence ?” ; 

“ Directly, if you will,” said the abbé. And that very evening the pri- 
soners sketched a plan of education, to be entered upon the following day. 
Dantés possessed a prodigious memory, combined with an astonishing 
quickness and readiness of conception ; the mathematical turn of his mind 
rendered him apt at all kinds of calculation, while his naturally poctical 
feelings threw a light and pleasing veil over the dry reality of arithmetical 
computation or the rigid severity of lines. He already knew Itahan, and 
had also picked up a little of the Romaic dialect duting his different voy- 
ages to the East; and by the aid of these two languages he easily compre- 
hended the construction of all the others, so that at the end of six months 
he began to speak Spanish, English, and German. In strict accordance 
with the promise made to the abbé, Dantts never even alluded to flight : 
it might have been that the delight his studies afforded him supplied the 
place of liberty; or, probably, the recollection of his pledged word (a point, 
as we have already seen, to which he paid arigid attention), kept him from 
reverting to any plan for escape ; but, absorbed in the acquisition of know- 
ledge, days, even months, passed by unhecded in one rapid and instructive 
course ; time flew on, and at the end of a year Danttés was a new man. 
With Faria, on the contrary, Dantés remarked that, spite of the relief his 
society afforded, he daily grew sadder ; one thought seemed incessantly to 
harass and distract his mind. . Sometimes he would fall into long ceveries, 

sigh heavily and involuntarily, then suddenly rise, and, with folded arms, 
begin pacing the confined space of his dungeon. One day he stopped all ut 
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once inthe midst of these so often-repeated promenades, and exclaimed, 
‘“‘ Ah, if there were no sentinel !” 

“There shall not be one a minute longer than you please,” said Dantés, 
who had followed the working of his thoughts as accurately as though his 
brain were inclosed in crystal so clear as to display its minutest operations. 

“T have already told you,” answered the abbé, “ that I loathe the idea of 
shedding blood.” 

. “Still, in our case, the death we should bestow would not be dictated by 
any wild of savage propensity, but as a necessary step to secure our own 
personal safety and preservation.” : 

“ No matter ! I could never agree to it.” 

“Still, you have thought of it ??>—-—-“ Incessantly, alas !” cried the abbé. 

“And you have discovered a means of 1egaining our freedom, have 
you not ?” asked Dantés eagerly.—-“ I have ; if it were only possible to 
place a deaf and blind sentinel in the gallery beyond us.” 

“JT will undertake to render him both,” replied the young man, with an 
air of determined resolution that made his companion shudder. 

‘No, no !” cried the abbé ; “I tell you the thing is impossible ; name It 
no more!” In vain did Dantés endeavour to renew the subject ; the abbé 
shook his head in token of disapproval, but refused any further conversa- 
tion respecting it. Three months passed away. 

“Do you feel yourself strong?” inquired the abbé of Dantés. The 
young man, in reply, took up the chisel, bent it into the form of a horse- 
shoe. and then as readily straightened it. 

“ And will you engage not to do any harm to the sentry, except asa 
last extremity ?” 

““T promise on my honour not to hurt a hair of his head, unless posi- 
tively obliged for our mutual preservation.” 

“Then,” said the abbé, “ we may hope to put our design into execution.” 
——“ And how long shall we be in accomplishing the necessary work ?” 
———* At Icast a year.” 

“ And shall we begin at once ?”—-—“ Directly.” 

- “We have lost a year to no purpose !” cried Dantés. 

“Do you consider the last twelve months as wasted ?” asked the abbé, 
in a tone of mild reproach.—_—“ Forgive me !” cried Edmond, blushing 
deeply ; “I am indeed ungrateful to have hinted such a thing.” 

“Tut, tut !” answered the abbé, “‘man is but man at last, and you are 
about the best specimen of the genus I have ever known. Come, let me 
show you my plan.” The abbé then showed Dantés the sketch he had 
made for their escape. It consisted of a plan of his own cell and that of 
Dantés, with the corridor which united them. In this passage he proposed 
to form a tunnel, suchas is employed in mines ; this tunnel would conduct 
the two prisoners immediately beneath the gallery where the sentry kept 
watch ; once there, a large excavation would be made, and one of the 
flag-stones with which the gallery was paved be so completely loosened 
that*at the desired moment it would give way beneath the soldier’s feet, 
who, falling into the excavation below, would be immediately bound and 
gagegcd, ere, stunned by the effects of his fall, he had power to offer any 
resistance. The prisoners were then to make their way through one of 
the gallery windows, and to let themselves down from the outer walls by 
means of the abbé’s ladder of cords. The eyes of Dantés sparkled with 
joy, and he rubbed his hands with delight at the idea of a plan so simple, 
yet apparently so certain to succeed. } 

That very day the miners commenced their labour, and that with se 
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much more vigour and alacrity, as it succeeded to a long rest from fatigue 
and was destined, in all probability, to carry out the dearest wish of the 
heart of each. Nothing interrupted the progress of their work except the 
necessity of returning to their respective cells against the hour in which 
their gaoler was in the habit of visiting them ; they had learned to distin- 
guish the almost imperceptible sound of his footsteps as he descended 
towards their dungeons, and, happily, never failed being prepared for his 
coming, The fresh earth excavated during their present work, and which 
would have entirely blocked up the old passage, was thrown, by degrees 
and with the utmost precaution, out of the window in either Faria’s or 
Dantés’ cell, the rubbish being first pulverised so finely that the night 
wind catried it far away without permitting the smallest trace to re- 
main. More than a year had been consumed in this undertaking, the onl 
tools for which had been a chisel, a knife, and a wooden lever; Faria sti 
continuing to instruct Dantés by conversing with him, sometimes in one 
language, sometimes in another ; at others, relating to him the history of 
nations and great men who from time to time have left behind them one 
of those bright tracks called glory. 

The abbé was a man of the world, and had, moreover, mixed in the first 
society of the day; his appearance was impressed with that air of melan- 
choly dignity which Dantés, thanks to the imitative powers bestowed on 
him by nature, easily acquired, as well as that outward polish and polite- 
ness he had before been wanting in, and which is seldom possessed except 
by those who have been placed in constant intercourse with persons of 
high birth and breeding. At the end of fifteen months the tunnel was 
made, and the excavation completed beneath the gallery, and the two 
workmen could distinctly hear the measured tread of the sentinel as he 
paced to and fro over their heads. 

Compelled, as they were, to await a night sufficiently dark to favour 
their flight, they were obliged to cefer their final attempt till that auspi- 
cious moment should arrive; their greatest dread now was lest the stone 
through which the sentry was doomed to fall should give way before its 
right time, and this they had in some measure provided against by placing 
under it, as a kind of a prop, a sort of bearer they had discovered among 
the foundations through which they had worked their way. Dantés was 
occupied in arranging this piece of wood when he heard Faria, who had 
remained in Edmond’s cell for the purpose of cutting a peg to secure their 
rope-ladder, call to him in accents of pain and suffering. Dantés hastened 
to his dungeon, where he found him standing in the middle of the room, 
pale as death, his forehead streaming with perspiration, and his hands 
clenched tightly together. 

“ Gracious heavens !” exclaimed Dantes, “ whatis the matter? what has 
happened "ais 

Quick ! quick !” returned the abbé, “listen to what I have to say.” 
Dantés looked in fear and wonder at the livid countenance of Faria, 
whose eyes, already dull and sunken, were circled by a halo of a bluish 
cast, his lips were white-as those of a corpse, and his very hair seemed to 
stand on end, 

“For God’s sake !” cried Dantés, “ what is the meaning of this? Tell 
me, I beseech you, what ails you ?” 

“ Alas!” faltered out the abbé, “all is over with me. Iam seized with 
a terrible, perhaps mortal illness ; I can feel that the paroxysm is fast ap- 

oaching. I had a similar attack the year previous to my imprisonment, 

$ malady admits but of one remedy ; 1 will tell you what that is, Go 
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Into my cell as quickly as you can; draw out one of the feet that support 
the hed; ha will find it has been hollowed out for the purpose of contain- 
ing a small phial you will see there half-filled with a red-looking fluid. 
Bring it to me—or rather, no, no! I may be found here ; therefore help 
me back to my room while I have any strength to drag myself along. 
Who knows what may happen, or how long the fit may last ?” 

Spite of the magnitude of the misfortune which thus suddenly frustrated 
his hopes, Dantés lost not his presence of mind, but descended into the 
corridor, dragging his unfortunate companion with him ; then, half carry- 
ing, half supporting him, be managed to reach the abbé’s chamber, when 
he immediately laid the sufferer on his bed. 

“ Thanks !” said the poor abbé, shivering as though his veins were filled 
with ice, “Now that I am safely here, let me explain to you the nature 
of my attack, and the appearance it will present. Iam seized witha fit of 
catalepsy ; when it comes to its height, I may, probably, lie still and 
motionless as though dead, uttering neither sigh nor groan. On the other 
hand, the symptoms may be much more violent, and cause me to fall into 
fearful convulsions, cover my lips with foaming, and force from me the 
most piercing shrieks. This last evil you must carefully guard against, 
for, were my cries to be heard, it is more than probable I should be re- 
moved to another part of the prison, and we be separated for evér. When 
I become quite motionless, cold, and rigid as a corpse, then, and not be- 
fore, you understand, force open my tecth with a chisel, pour from eight to 
ten drops of the liquor contained in the phial dawn my throat, and I may 
perhaps revive.” 

“ Perhaps !” exclaimed Dantes, in grief-stricken tones. 

“Help! help!” cried the abbé, ‘* ]—I—die—]——” 

So sudden and violent was the fit, that the unfortunate prisoner was un- 
able to complete the sentence begun ; a violent convulsion shook his whole 
frame, his eyes started from their sockets, his mouth was drawn on one 
side, his cheeks became purple, he struggled, foamed, dashed himself about, 
and uttered the most dreadful cries, which, however, Dantés prevented 
trom being heard by covering his head with the blanket. The fit lasted 
two hours ; then, more helpless than an infant, and colder and paler than 
marble, more crushed and broken than a reed trampled under foot, he 
stretched himself out as though in the agonies of death, and became of the 
ghastly hue of the tomb. 

Edmond waited till life seemed extinct in the body of his friend, then, 
taking up the chisel, he with difficulty forced open the closely-fixed jaws, 
carefully poured the appointed number of drops down the rigid throat, and 
anxiouly awaited the result, An hour passed away without the old man’s 
giving the least sign of returning animation. Ddntés began to fear he had 

elayed too long ere he administered the remedy, and, thrusting his hands 
into his hair, continued gazing on the hfeless features of his friend in an 
agony of despair. At length a slight colour tinged the livid cheeks, con- 
Seiousness returned to the dull, open eyeballs, a faint sigh issued from the 
lips, and the sufferer made a feeble effort to move. | 

“He is saved! he is saved !” cried Dantés, in a paroxysm of delight. 

The sick man was not yet able to speak, but he pointed with evident 
anxiety towards the door. Dantt¢s listened, and plainly distinguished the 
approaching steps of the gaoler. It was therefore near seven o'clock ; but 
Egmond’s anxiety had put all thoughts of time out of his head. The 
young man sprang to the entrance, darted through it, ‘carefully drawing 
the stone over the opening, and hurried to his cell, He had scarcely done 
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so before the door opened, and disclosed to the gaoler’s inquisitorial gaze 
the prisoner seated as usual on the side of his bed. Almost before the 
key had turned in the lock, and before the departing steps of the gaoler 
had died away in the long corridor he had to traverse, Dantés, whose 
restless anxicty concerning his friend left him no desire to touch the food 
brought him, hurried bick to the abbé’s chamier, and raising the stone by 

ressing his head against it, was soon beside the sick man’s couch. Faria 

ad now fully regained his consciousness, but he still lay helpless and ex- 
hausted on his miserab'e bed. 

“T did not exn2ct to see you again,” said he, feebly, to Danté¢ 

“And why not?” askel the young man, “ Did you fancy yourself 

dying ?” 

' No, I had no such idea; but, kaowing that all was ready for your 
flight, I considered you had availed yourself of it. and were gone.” The 
deep glow of indignation suffused the cheeks of Dantés. 

“ And did you really think so meanly of me,” cried he, “as to believe 
I would depart without you ?,>——" At least,” said the abbé, “J now see 
how wrong such an opinion would have been. Alas, alas ! I am fearfully 
exhausted and debilitated by this attack.” 

* Be of good cheer,” replied Dantés ; “your strength will return.” And 
as he shiike he seated himself on the bed beside Faria, and tenderly chafed 
his chilled hands. The abbé shook his head. 

“The former of these fits,’ said he, “lasted but half an hour, at the 
termination of which I experienced no other fecling than a great sensation 
of hunger, and I rose from my bed without requiring the least help ; now 
I can neither move my right arm nor ley, and my head seems uncomfort- 
able, proving a rush of blood to the brain. The next of these fits will 
either carry me off or leave me paralysed for life.” 

“No, no?’ cried Dantés; “you are mistiken —you will not die! And 
your third attack (if, indeed, you should hive another) will find you at 
liberty. We shall save you another time. as we have done this, only with 
a better chance, because we shall be able to command every requisite 
assistance.” 

“My good Edmond,” answered the abbé, “be not deceived. The attack 
which has just passed away, condemns me for ever to the walls of a prison. 
None can fly from their dungeon but those who can walk.” 

-“ Well, well, perhaps just now you are not in a condition to effect your 
escape ; but there is no hurry ; we have waited so long we can very easily 
defer our purpose a little longer ; say a week, a month,—two, if necessary ; 
by that time you will be quite well and strong; and as it only remains 
with us to fix the hour and minute, we will choose the first instant that 
you feel able to swim to execute our project.” 

“1 shall never swim again,’ replied Faria. “This arm is paralyzed; 
not for a time, but for ever. Lift it, and judge by its weight if 1 am mis- 
taken.” The young man raised the arm, which fell back by its own weight, 
perfectly inanimate and helpless. A sigh escaped him, 

“You are convinced now, Edmond, are you not?” asked the abbé, 
“ Depend upon it, I know what I say. Since the first attack I experienced 
of this malady, I have continually reflected on it. Indeed, I expected it, 
for it is a family inheritance ; both my father and grandfather having been 
taken off by it. The physician who prepared for me the remedy I have 
twice successfully taken was no other than the celebrated Cabanis, and he 

redicted a similar end for me.” . 

“The physician may be mistaken!” exclaimed Dantés, “And as for 
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our poor arm, what difference will that make in our escape. Never mind, 
if you cannot swim, I can take you on my shoulders, and swim for both 
of us. 

“ My son,” said the abbé, “ you, who are a sailor and a swimmer, must 
know as well as Ido that a man so loaded would sink ere he had ad- 
vanced fifty yards in the sea. Cease, then, to allow yourself to be duped: 
by vain hopes, that even your own excellent heart refuses to believe in. 

ere I shall remain till the hour of my deliverance arrives ; and that, in, 
all human probability, will be the hour of my death. As for you, who are 
yeung and active, delay not on my account, but fly—go—I give you back 
your promise.” 

“It is well,” said Dantés. “And now hear my determination also.” 
Then, rising and extending his hand with an air of solemnity over the old 
man’s head, he slowly added, “‘ Here I swear to remain with you so long 
as life is spared to you, and that death only shall divide us.” 

Faria gazed fondly on his noble-minded but single-hearted young friend, 
and read in his honest, open countenance ample confirmation of truthful- 
ness, as well as sincere, affectionate, and faithful devotion. 

“ Thanks, my child,” murmured the invalid, extending the one hand of 
which he still retained the use. “ Thanks for your generous offer, which 
J accept as frankly as it was made.” Then, after a short pause, he added, 
“You may one of these days reap the reward of your disinterested devo- 
tion. But as I cannot, and you will not, quit this place, it becomes neces- 
sary to fill up the excavation beneath the soldier’s gallery ; he might, by 
chance, find out the hollow sound produced by his footsteps over the ex- 
cavated ground, and call the attention of his officer to the circumstance. 
That would bring about a discovery which would inevitably lead to our 
being separated. Go, then, and set about this work, in which, unhappily, 
I can offer you no assistance; keep at it all mght, if necessary, and do not 
return here to-morrow till after the gaoler has visited me. I shal] have 
something of the greatest importance to communicate to you.” 

Dantes took the hand of the abbé im his, and affectionately pressed it. 
Faria smiled encouragingly on him, and the young man retired to his task, 
filled with a religious determination faithfully and unflinchingly to dis- 
charge the vow which bound him to his afflicted friend, 


CHAPTER XVIIL. 
THE TREASURE, 


WHEN Dantés returned next morning to the chamber of his companion in 
captivity, he found Faria seated and looking composed. In the ray of 
light which entered by the narrow window of his cell, he held open in his 
left hand, of which alone, it will be recollected, he retained the use, a 
morsel of paper, which, from being constantly rolled into a small com- 
pass, had the form of a cylinder, and was not easily kept open. He did 
not speak, but showed the paper to Dantes. 

oe is that?’ he inquired.—— “ Look at it,” said the abbé, with a 
smile, 

“ I have looked at it with all possible attention,” said Dantes, “and I 
only see a half-burnt paper, on which are traces of Gothic characters. 
tracetl with a peculiar kind of ink.” 

‘ This piper, my friend,” said Faria, “ ] may now avow to 
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have praved you—this paper is my treasure, of which, from this day farth, 
ene half belongs to you.” 

A cold damp started to Dantés’ brow. Until this day--and what a 
space of time |—he had avoided talking to the abbé of this treasure, the 
scarce whence accusation of madness against the poor abbé was derived. 
With his instinctive delicacy Edmond had preferred avoiding any touch 
on this painful chord, and Faria had been equally silent. He had taken 
the silence of the old man for a return to reason, and now these few words 
uttered by Faria, after so painful a crisis, seemed to announce a serious 
relapse of mental alienation. ; 

“ Your treasure?” stammered Dantés. Faria smiled. 

“Ves” said he. You are, indeed, a noble heart, Edmond, and I see 
by your paleness and your shudder what is passing in your heart at this 
moment. No, be assured, 1 am not mad. This treasure exists, Dantés ; 
and if I have not been allowed to possess it, you will, Yes—you. No 
one would listen to me or believe me, because they thought me mad ; but 
you, who must know that I am not, listen to me, and believe me after- 
wards if you will.” 

“ Alas ’ murmured Edmond to himself, “this is a terrible relapse ! 
There was only this blow wanting.” Then he said aloud, “ My dear friend, 
your attack has, perhaps, fatigued you ; had you not better repose awhile? 
To-morrow, if you will, I will hear your narrative; but to-day I wish to 
nurse you carefully. Besides,” he said, “a treasure is not a thing weneed | 


bu 

On the contrary, it must be hurried, Edmond !” replied the old man. 
“Who knows if to-morrow, or the next day after, the third attack may 
not come on? and then must not all be finished? Yes, indeed, I have 
often thought with a bitter joy that these riches, which would make the 
wealth of a dozen families, will be for ever lost to those men who persecute 
me This idea was one of vengeance to me, and I tasted it slowly in the 
night of my dungeon and the despair of my captivity. But now I have 
forgiven the world for the love of you; now I see you young and full of 
hope and prospect—now that I think of all that may result to you in the 

ood fortune of such a disclosure, I shudder at any delay, and tremble 

t I should not assure to one as worthy as yourself the possession of so 
vast an amount of hidden treasure.” Edmond turned away his head with 
a sigh. 

“You persist in your incredulity, Edmond,” continued Faria. “ My words 
have not convinced you. 1 see you require proofs. Well, then, read this 
paper, which I have never shown to any one.” 

“To-morrow, my dear friend,” said Edmond, desirous of not yielding to 
the old man’s madness. “1 thought it was understood that we should not 
talk of that until to-morrow.” “Then we will not talk of it until to- 
morrow ; but read this paper to-day.” 

“J will not irritate him,” thought Edmond, and taking the paper, of 
laecn i was wanting, having been burnt, no doubt, by some accident, 
he read— 





“¢ This treasure, which may amount to two 
of Roman crowns in the most distant a 
of the second opening wh 
declare to belong to him alo , 


heir. 
** 25th April, 1497” 
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“Well 1” said Faria, when the young man had finished reading it, 

“ Why,” replied Dantés, “I see nothing but broken lines and uncon. 
nected words, which are rendered illegible by fire.” 

“Yes, to you, my friend, who read them for the first time ; but not for 
me, who have grown pale over them by many nights’ study, and have re- 
constructed every phrase, completed every thought.” 

“ And do you believe you have discovered the concealed sense ”” 

“TY am sure I have, and you shall judge for yourself ; but first listen to 
the history? of this paper.” 

“ Silence !” exclaimed Dantés, “ Steps approach—I go—adieu.” 

And Dantés, happy to escape the history and explanation which could 
not fail to confirm to him his friend’s malady, glided like a snake along 
the narrow passage ; whilst Faria, restored by his alarm toa kind of ac- 
tivity, pushed with his foot the stone into its place, and covered it with a 
mat in order the more effectually to avoid discovery. 

It was the governor, who, hearing of Faria’s accident from the gaoler, 
had come in person to see him. , 

Faria sat up to receive him, and continued to conceal from the governor 
the paralysis that had already half stricken him with death. His fear was 
lest the governor, touched with pity, might order him to be removed to a 
prison more wholesome, and thus separate him from his young companion. 
But fortunately this was not the case, and the governor left him, convinced 
that the poor madman, for whom in his heart he felt a kind of affection, 
was only affected with a slight indisposition. 

During this time, Edmond, seated on his bed with his head in his hands, 
tried to collect his scattered thoughts. All was so rational, so grand, so 
logical, with Faria, since he had known him, that he could not understand 
how so much wisdom on all points could be allied to madness in any one. 
Was Faria deceived as to his treasure, or was all the world deceived as to 
Faria? 

Dantés remained in his cell all day, not daring to return to his friend, 
thinking thus to defer the moment when he should acquire the certainty 
that the abbé was mad—such a conviction would be so terrible ! 

But, towards the evening after the usual visitation, Faria, not seeing the 
young man appear, tried to move, and get over the distance which sepa- 
rated them. Edmond shuddered when he heard the painful efforts which 
the old man made to drag himself along; his leg was inert, and he could 
no longer make use of one arm. Edmond was compelled to draw him to- 
wards himself, for otherwise he could not enter by the small aperture 
which led to Dantés’ chamber. 

“Here I am, pursuing you remorselessly,” he said, with a benignant 
smile, | “You thought to escape my munificence, but itis in vain. Listen 
to me, 

Edmond saw there was no escape, and placing the old man on his bed, 
he, seated himself on the stool beside him. 

* You know,” said the abbé, “that I was the secretary and intimate 
friend of Cardinal alana the last of the princes of that name. I owe to 
this worthy lord all the happiness I ever knew. He was not rich, although 
the wealth of his family had passed into a proverb, and I heard the phrase 
very often, ‘As rich as a Spada,’ But he, like public rumour, lived on 
this reputation for wealth ; his palace was my paradise. I instructed his 
nephews, who are dead ; and when he was alone in the world, I returned 
to him, by an absolute devotion to his will, all he had done for me during 
ten years, The house of the cardinal had no secrets forme. I had often 
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seen my noble patron annotating ancient volumes, and eagerly searching 
amongst dusty family manuscripts. One day when I was reproaching him 
for his unavailing searches, ai:d the kind of prostration of mind that tol- 
lowed them, he looked at me, and, smiling bitterly, opened a volume re- 
lating to the History of the City of Rome, There, in the twenty-ninth 
chapter of the Life of Pope Alexander VI., were the following lines, which 
I can never forget :— 

““The great wars of Romagna had ended; Cesar Borgia, who had 
completed his conquest, had need of money to purchase all 1Baly. The 
pope had also need of money to conclude with Louis, the twelfth king of 
France, formidable still in spite of his recent reverses 3; and it was neces- 
sary, therefore, to have recourse to some profitable speculation, which 
was a mattcr of great difficulty in the impoverished condition of ex- 
hausted Italy. His holiness had an idea. He determined to make two 
cardinals,’ 

“ By choosing two of the greatest personages of Rome, especially rich 
men—Azs was the return the holy father looked for from his speculation. 
In the first place, he had to sell the gieat appointments and splendid 
offices which the cardinals already held ; and then he had the two hats to 
sell besides. There was a thud view in the speculation, which will ap- 
pear hereafter. The pope and Casar Borgia first found the two future 
cardinals ; they were Jean Rospigliosi, who held four of the highest dig- 
nities of the holy seat ; and Caesar Spada, one of the noblest and richest 
of the Roman nobility ; both felt the high honour of such a favour from 
the pope. They were ambitious ; and these found, Cassar Borgia soon 
found purchasers for their appointments, The result was, that Rospigliosi 
and Spada paid for being cardinals, and cight other persons paid for the 
offices the cardinals held before their elevation, and thus eight hundred 
thousand crowns entered into the coffers of the speculators. 

“It 1s time now to proceed to the last part of the speculation, The pope 
having almost smothered Rospighos: and Spada with caresses, having 
bestowed upon them the insignia of cardinal, and induced them to realise 
their fortunes, and fix themselves at Rome, the pope and Cassar Borgia in- 
vited the two cardinals to dinner. This was a matter of contest between the 
holy father and his son. Cesar thought they could make use of one of 
the means which he always had ready for his fiiends: that is to say, in 
the first place the famous key with which they requested certain persons 
to go and open a particular cupboard. This key was furnished with a 
small iron point,—a negligence on the part of the locksmith. When this 
was pressed to effect the opening of the cupboard, of which the lock was 
difficult, the person was pricked by this small point, and died next day. 
Then there was the ring with the hon’s head, which Cesar wore when 
he meant to give certain squeezes of the hand. The lion bit the hand 
thus favoured, and at the erd of twenty-four hours, the bite was mortal. 
Ceesar then proposed to his father, either to ask the cardinals to open the 
cupboard, or to give each a cordial squeeze of the hand ; but Alexandtér 
VI. replied to him :—‘ Whilst we are thinking of those worthy cardinals, 
Spada and Rospigliosi, let us ask both of them toa dinner. Something tells 
me that we shall regain this money. Besides, you forget, Casar, an indi- 
gestion declares itself immediately, whilst a prick or a bite occasions a day 
or two’s delay.’ Cassar gave way before such cogent reasoning ; and the 
cardinals were consequently nvited to dinner. * 

“The table was laid in a vineyard belonging to the pope, near Saint- 
Pierre-¢s-Liens, a charming retreat which the cardinals knew very well by 
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‘report. Rospigliosi, quite giddy with his dignity, prepared his stomach, 
and assumed his best looks, Spada, a prudent man, and greatly attached 
to his only nephew, a young captain of highest promise, took paper and 
pen, and made his will. He then sent to his nephew to await him in the 
vicinity of the vineyard: but it appeared the servant did not find him. 

“Spada knew the nature of these invitations ; since Christianity, so 
eminently civilizing, had made progress in Rome, it was no longer a cen- 
turion who came from the tyrant with a message, ‘ Caesar wills that you 
die,’ but it was a legate @ /aterc, who came with a smile on his lips to say 
fyom the p&pe, ‘ His holiness 1equests you will dine with him,’ 

“Spada set out about two o’clock to Saint-Pierre-¢s-Liens. The pope 
awaited him. The first figure that struck the eyes of Spada was that of 
his nephew, in full costume, and Caesar Borgia paying him most marked 
attentions. Spada turned pale, as Caesar looked at him with an ironical 
air, which proved that he had anticipated all, and that the snare was well 
spread, They began dinner, and Spada was only able to inquire of his 
nephew if he had received his message. The nephew replied no; per- 
fectly comprehending the meaning of the question. It was too late, for he 
had already drunk a glass of excellent wine, placed for him expressly by 
the pope’s butler. Spada at the same moment saw another bottle approach 
him, which he was pressed to taste. An hour afterwards a physician 
declared they were both poisoned through eating mushrooms. Spada died 
on the threshold of the vineyaid ; the nephew expired at his own door, 
making signs which his wife could not comprehend. 

“Then Ceesar and the pope hastened to lay hands on the heritage, under 
pretence of seeking for the papers of the dead man. But the mheritance 
consisted in this only, a scrap of paper on which Spada had written :-—‘ I 
bequeath to my beloved nephew my coffers, my books, and, amongst 
other, my breviary and the gold corneis, which 1 beg he will preserve in 
remembrance of his affectionate uncle.’ 

“The heirs sought everywhere, admired the breviary, laid hands on the 
furniture, and were greatly astonished that Spada, the rich man, was really 
the most miserable of uncles—no treasures—unless they were those of 
science, composed in the library and laboratories. This was all: Caesar 
and his father searched, examined, scrutinized, but found nothing, or at 
least very little ; not exceeding a few thousand crowns in plate, and about 
the same in ready money ; but the nephew had time to say to his wife 
oe he cxpned :—‘ Look well among my uncle’s papers; there is a 
will,’ 

“They sought even moie thoroughly than the august heirs had done, 
but it was fruitless. There were two palaces and a vineyaid behind the 
Palatine Hill; but in these days landed property had not much value, 
and the two palaces and the vineyard 1emained to the family as beneath 
the rapacity of the pope and his son. Months and years rolled on. 
Alexander VJ. died poisoned,—you know by what mistake. Cuzesar, poi- 
soned at the same time, escaped with colouring his skin hke a snake, and 
assuthed a new cuticle, on which the poison left spots, like those we see on 
the skin of a tiger; then, compelled to quit Rome, he went and killed 
himself in obscurity in a night skirmish, scarcely noticed in history. After 
the pope’s death and his son’s exile, it was supposed the Spad family 
would again make the splendid figure they had before the cardinal’s time ; 
but this was not the case. The Spadas remained in doubtful ease, a 
mystery hung over this dark affair, and the public :umour was, that Ceesar, 
a better politician than his father, had carried off from the pope the fortune 
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af the two cardinals. I say the two, because Cardinal Rospigliosi, who had 
hot taken any precaution, was completely despoiled. 

“Up to this time,” said Faria, interrupting the thread of his narrative, 
* this seems to you very ridiculous, no doubt, eh ?” 

“ Oh, my friend,” cried Dantés, “ on the contrary, it seems as if I were 
reading a most interesting narrative ; go on, I pray of you.”——~“ I will.” 

“ The family began to feel accustomed to this abscurity. Years rolled 
on, and amongst the descendants some were soldiers, others diplomatists ; 
some churchmen, some bankers ; some grew rich, and some were ruined. 
I come now to the last of the family, whose secretary I was—the Comte de 
Spada. I had often heard him complain of the disproportion of his rank 
with his fortune ; and I advised him to sink all he had in an annuity. He 
did so, and thus doubled his income. The celebrated breviary remained 
in the family, and was in the comte’s possession. It had been handed 
down from father to son; for the singular clause of the only will that had 
been found, had rendered it a real redigue, preserved in the family with 
superstitious veneration. It was an illuminated book, with beautiful Gothic 
eharacters, and so weighty with gold, that a servant always carried it 
before the cardinal on days of great solemnity. 

“ At the sight of papers of all sorts,—titles, contracts, parchments, which 
were kept in the archives of the family, all descending from the poisoned 
cardinal, I, like twenty servitors, stewards, secretaries before me, in my 
turn examined the immense bundles of documents ; but in spite of the 
most accurate researches, I found—nothing. Yet I had read, I had even 
written a precise history of the Borgia family, for the sole purpose of 
assuring myself whether any increase of fortune had occurred to them on 
the death of the Cardinal Caesar Spada; but could only trace the acqui- 
ens of the property of the Cardinal Rospigliosi, his companion in mis- 
ortune, 

“J was then almost assured that the inheritance had neither profited the 
Borgias nor the family, but had remained unpossessed like the treasures of 
the Arabian Nights, which slept in the bosom of the earth under the 
eyes of a genie. 1 searched, ransacked, counted, calculated a thousand 
and a thousand times the income and expenditure of the family for three 
hundred years. It was useless. I remained in my ignorance, and the 
Comte de Spada in his poverty. My patron died. He had reserved from 
his annuity his family papers, his lhbrary, composed of five thousand 
volumes, and his famous breviary. All these he bequeathed to me, witha 
thousand Roman crowns, which he had in ready money, on condition that 
I would have said anniversary masses for the repose of his soul, and that 
I would draw up a genealogical tree and history of his house. All this I 
did scrupulously. Be easy, my dear Edmond, we are near the conclusion. 

“In 1807, a month before I was arrested, and fifteen days after the death 
of Comte de Spada, on the 25th of December (you will see presently how 
the date became fixed in my memory), I was reading, for the thousandth 
time, the papers I was arranging, for the palace was sold to a stranger, 
and I was going to leave Rome and settle at Florence, intending to take 
with me twelve thousand francs I possessed, my library, and famous 
breviary, when, tired with my constant labour at the same thing, and over- 
come by a heavy dinner I had eaten, my head dropped on my hands, and 
I fell asleep about three o'clock in the afternoon. I awoke as the clock 
was striking six. I raised my head ; all was in darkness. I rang for a 
light, but as no one came, I determined to find one for myself. «It was 
indeed the habit of a philosopher which I should soon be under the 
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necessity of adopting. I took a wax-candle in one hand, and with the 
other groped about for a piece of paper (my match-box being empty), with 
‘which I proposed to produce a light from the small flame still i on 
the embers. Fearing, however, to make use of any valuable piece of 
aper, I hesitated for a moment, then recollected that I had seen in the 
amous breviary, which was on the table beside me, an old paper quite 
yellow with age, and which had served as a marker for centariea; beet 
there by the request of the heirs. I felt for it, found it, twisted it up 
together, anid putting it into the expiring flame, set light to it. 
e “But beneath my fingers, as if by magic, in proportion as the fire 
ascended, I saw yellowish characters appear on the paper. I grasped it 
in my hand, put out the flame as quickly as I could, lighted my taper in 
the fire itself, and opened the crumpled paper with inexpressible emotion, 
recognising, when I had done so, that these characters had been traced in 
mysterious and sympathetic ink, only appearing when exposed to the fire : 
nearly one-third of the paper had been consumed by the flame. It was 
that paper you read this morning; read it again, Dantés, and then I will 
complete for you the incomplete words and unconnected sense.” 

Faria, with an air of triumph, offered the paper to Dantés, who this time 
read the following words, traced with an ink of a colour which most nearly 
resembled rust : 

“This 25th day of April, 1498, be... 

Alexander VI. and fearing that not... 

he may desire to become my heir, and re... 
and Bentivoglio, who were poisoned... 

my sole neir, that I have bu... 

and has visited with me, that is in... 

island of Monte-Cristo all I poss... 

jewels, diamonds, gems, that I alone .. 

may amount to nearly two mil... 

will find on raising the twentieth ro... 

creek to the east in a right line. Two open... 
in these caves ; the treasure is in the furthest a... 
which treasure I bequeath and leave en... 

as my sole heir. 

“25th April, 1498. “ CRS... 

“ And now,” said the abbé, “ read this other paper ;” and he presented 
to Dantés a second leaf with fragments of lines written on it, which 
Edmond read as follows ; 

“ ..ing invited to dine by his Holiness 
...content with making me pay for my hat 
...serves for me the fate of Cardinals Caprara 
...1 declare to my nephew Guido Spada 
... ried in a place he knows 
...the caves of the small 

essed of ingots, gold, mone 

know of the existence of this treasure, wihc 
.lions of Roman crowns, and which he 
ek from the small 
ings have been made 
.» ngle in the second; 
». tite to him 

AR t Spada,” 


Faria followed him with excited lool. 
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“ And now,” he said, when he saw Dantés had read the last tine, “ put 
the two fragments together, and judge for yourself.” Dantts obeyed, and 
the conjoined pieces gave the following: 

‘. This 25th day of April, 1498, be...ing invited to dine by his 
‘Holiness Alexander VI., and fearing that not...content with making 
me pay for my hat, he may desire to become my heir, and re...serves 
for me the fate of Cardinals Caprara and Bentivozlio, who were poi- 
soned,...1 declare to my nephew, Guido Spada, my sole heir, that I 
have bu...ried in a place he knows and has visited with t3,....nat is, 
in...the caves of the small island of Monte-Cristo, all I poss...éssed of 
ingots, gold, money, jewels, diamonds, gems; that I alone...know of the 
existence of this treasure, which miy amount to nearly two mul...lions of 
Roman crowns, and which he will find on raising the twentieth ro...ck 
from the small creek to the cast in a right line. Two open...ings have 
been mide in these caves; the treasure is in the furthest a...ngle in 
the second; which treasure I bequeath and leave en...tire to him as my 
sole heir. 

“ es5th April, 1498. “CHS ..AR t SPADA.” 

“ Well, do you comprehend now 2” inquired Fania, 

“Tt is the declaration of Cardinal Spada, and the will so long sought 
for,” replied Edmond, still incredulous. 

“ Of course; what else could it be ?’——“ And who completed it as it 
now is ?” 

“JT did. Aided by the remaining fragment, I guessed the rest ; measur- 
ing the length of the lines by those of the paper, and divining the hidden 
meaning by means of what was in part revealed, as we are guided in a 
cavern by the small ray of light above us.” 

“ And what did you do when you arrived at this conclusion ?” 

“T resolved to set out, and did set out that very instant, carrying with 
me the beginning of my great work of forming Italy into one kingdom; 
but for some time the infernal police (who at this period, quite contrary to 
what Napoleon desired so soon as he had a son born to him, wished for a 
partition of provinces) had their eyes on me; and my hasty departure, the 
cause of which they were unable to guess, having aroused their suspi- 
cions, I was arrested at the very moment I was leaving Piombino.”’ 

“ Now,” continued Faria, addressing Dantés with an almost paternal 
expression, “ now, my dear fellow, you know as much as I do myself. If 
we ever escape together, half this treasure 1s yours; if I die here, and you 
escape alone, the whole belongs to you.” 

“ But,” inquired Danteés, hesitating, “has this treasure no more legiti- 
mate possessor in this world than ourselves ¢” 

“ No, no, be easy on that score; the family isextinct. The last Comte 
de Spada, moreover, made me his heir ; bequeathing to me this symbolic 
breviary, he bequeathed to me all it contained: no, no, make your mind 
satisfied on that point. If we lay hands on this fortune, we may enjoy it 
without remorse.” 





“ And you say this treasure amounts to——~” 
“Two millions of Roman crowns; nearly thirtcen millions of our 
money.” 


“Impossible !” said Dantes, staggered at the enormous amount. 

‘Impossible! and why?” asked the old man. “ The Spada family was 
one of the oldest and most powerful families of the fifteenth century» and 
in these times, when all speculation and occupation were wanting, those 
accumulations of gold and jewels were by no meats rare; there aro at 
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this day Roman families perishing of hunger, though possessed of nearl 
a million in diamonds and jewels, handed down as heirlooms, and whic 
they cannot touch.” Edmond thought he was in a dream—he wavered 
between incredulity and joy. 

“T have only kept this secret so long from you,” continued Faria, “ that 
{ might prove you, and then surprise you. Had we escaped before my 
attack of catalepsy, I should have conducted you to Monte-Cristo ; now,” 
he added, with a sigh, “it is you who will conduct me thither. Well! 
Dantés, you do not thank me ?” 

e “ This tf®asure belongs to you, my dear friend,” replied Dantés, “ and to 
you only, I have noright to it. fam no relation of yours.” 

“You are my son, Dantés,” exclaimed the old man. “ You are the 
child of my captivity. My profession condemns me to celibacy. God has 
sent you to me to console, at one and the same time, ture man who could 
not be a father and the prisoner who could not get free.” And Faria ex- 
tended the arm of which alone the use remained to him to the young man, 
who threw himself around his neck and wept bitterly. 


CHAPTER ALX, 
THE THIRD ATTACK. 


Now that this treasure, which had so long been the object of the abbé’s 
meditations, could insure the future happiness of him whom Faria really 
loved as a son, it had doubled its value in his eyes, and every day he ex- 
patiated on the amount, explaining to Dantés all the good which, with 
thirteen or fourteen millions of francs, a man could do in these days to his 
friends; and then Dantés’ countenance became gloomy, for the oath of 
vengeance he had taken recurred to his memory, and he reflected how 
much ill, in these times, a man with thirteen or fourteen millions could do 
to his enemies. 

The abbé did not know the isle of Monte-Cristo; but Dantés knew it, 
and had often passed it, situated twenty-five miles from Pianosa, between 
Corsica a’ d the isle of Elba, and had once touched at it. This island was, 
always had been, and still is, completely deserted. It is a rock of almost 
conical form, which seems as though produced by some volcanic effort 
fiom the depth to the surface of the ocean. Dantés traced a plan of the 
island to Faria, and Faria gave Dantés advice as to the means he should 
employ to 1ecover the treasure. But Dantés was far from being as enthu- 
siastic and confident as the old man. It was past a question now that 
Faria was not a lunatic, and the way in which he had achieved the dis- 
covery, which had given rise to the suspicion of his madness, increased his 
admiration of him; but at the same time he could not believe that that 
deposit, supposing it had ever existed, still existed ; and though he con- 
sidered the treasure as by no means chimerical, he yet believed it was na 
longer there. 

However, as if fate resolved on depriving the prisoners of their last 
chance, and making them understand that they were condemned to per- 
petual imprisonment, a new misfortune befell them: the gallery on the 
sea side, which had long been in ruins, was rebuilt. They had repaired it 
completely, and stopped up with vast masses of stone the hole Dantés had 
partly filled in. But for this precaution, which, it will Le remembered, the 
abbé had made to Edmond, the misfortune would have been stiil greater, 
for their attempt to escape would have been detected, and they would un- 
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fortunately have been separated. Thus a fresh and even stronger door 
was closed upon them. . | 

“You see,” said the young man, with an air of sorrowful resignation, to 
Faria, “that God deems it right to take from me even what you call my 
devotion to you. I have promised to remain for ever with you, and new 
I could not break my promise if I would. I shall no more have the 
treasure than you, | neither of us will quit this prison. But my real 
treasure is not that, my dear friend, which awaits me beneath the sombre 
rocks of Monte-Cristo, but it is your presence, our living together five or 
six hours a day, in spite of our gaolers; it is those rays of xitelligence 
you have elicited from my brain, the languages you have implanted in my 
memory, and which spring there with all their philological ramifications. 
These different sciences that you have made so easy to me by the depth 
of the knowledge you possess of them, and the clearness of the principles 
to which you have reduced them—this is my treasure, my beloved friend, 
and with this you have made me rich and le Believe me, and take 
comfort, this is better for me than tons of gold and cases of diamonds, 
even were they not as problematical as the clouds we see in the morning 
floating over the sea, which we take for terra firma, and which evaporate 
and vanish as we draw near to them. To have you as long as possible 
near me, to hear your eloquent voice, which I trust embellishes my mind, 
strengthens my soul, and makes my whole frame capable of great and 
terrible things, if I should ever be free, so fills my whole existence, that 
the despair to which I was just on the point of yielding when I knew you, 
has no longer any hold over me: and this—this is my fortune—not 
chimerical, but actual. I owe you my real good, my present happiness ; 
and all the sovereigns of the earth, were they Czsar Borgia’s, could not 
deprive me of this.” 

hus, if not actually happy, yet the days these two unfortunates passed 
together went quickly. Faria, who for so long a time had kept silence as 
to the treasure, now perpetually talked of it. As he had said, he remained 
paralysed in the right arm and the left leg, and had given up all hope of 
ever enjoying it himself. But he was continually thinking over some 
means of escape for his young companion, and he enjoyed it for him. For 
fear the letter might be some day lost or abstracted, he compelled Dantés 
to learn it by heart ; and he thus knew it from one end tothe other. Then 
he destroyed the second portion, assured that if the first were seized, no 
one would be able to penetrate its real meaning. Whole hours some- 
times passed whilst Faria was giving instructions to Dantés—instructions 
which were to serve him when he was at liberty. Then, once free, from 
the day and hour and moment when he was so, he could have but one 
only thought, which was, to gain Monte-Cristo by some means, and re- 
main there alone under some pretext which would give no suspicions ; 
and once there, to endeavour to find the wonderful caverns, and search in 
the appointed spot. The appointed spot, be it remembered, being the 
farthest angle in the second opering. 

In the meanwhile the hours passed, if not rapidly, at least tolerably. 
Faria, as we have said, without having recovered the use of his hand and 
foot, had resumed all the clearness of his understanding ; and had gradu- 
ally, besides the moral instructions we have detailed, taught his youthful 
companion the patient and sublime duty of a prisoner, who learns to make 
something from nothing. They were thus perpetually employed. Faria, 
that he might not see himself grow old ; Dantts, for fear of recallingthe 
mlmost extinct past which now only floated in his memory like a distant 
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light wandering in the night. All went on as if in existences in which 
misfortune has deranged nothing, and which glide on mechanically and 
tranquilly beneath the eye of Providence. 

But beneath this superficial calm there were in the heart of the young 
man, and perhaps in that of the old man, many repressed desires, many 
stifled sighs, which found vent when Faria was left alone, and when Ed- 
mond returned to his cell. One night Edmond awoke suddenly, believing 
he heard some one calling him. He opened his eyes and tried to pierce 
through thegloom. His name, or rather a plaintive voice, which essayed 
t® pronounce his name, reached him. “ Alas!’ murmured Edmond, 
“can it be?” 

He moved his bed, drew up the stone, rushed into the passage, and 
reached the opposite extremity ; the secret entrance was open. By the 
light of the wretched and wavering lamp, of which we, have spoken, Dantés 
saw the old man, pale, but yet erect, clinging to the bedstead. His features 
were writhing with those horrible symptoms which he already knew, and 
which had so seriously alarmed him when he saw them for the first time. 

“ Alas! my dear friend,” said Faria in a resigned tone, “you understand, 
do you not; and I need not attempt to explain to you ?” 

Edmond uttered a cry of agony, and, quite out of his senses, rushed 
towards the door, exclaiming, —“ Help ! help  ——-Faria had just sufficient 
strength to retain him. 

“ Silence!” he said, “ or you are lost. Think now of yourself; only, my 
dear friend, act so as to render your captivity supportable or your flight 
possible. It would require years to renew only what I have done here, 
and which would be instantly destroyed if our gaolers knew we had com- 
municated with each other. Besides, be assured, my dear Edmond, the 
dungeon I am about to leave will not long remain empty ; some other un- 
fortunate being will soon take my place, and to him you will appear like 
an angel of salvation. Perhaps he will be young, strong and enduring, like 
yourself, and will aid you in your escape ; whilst I have been but a hin- 
drance. You will no longer have half a dead body tied to you to senha aa 
all your movements. At length Providence has done something for you ; 
he restores to you more than he takes away, andit was time I should die.” 
Edmond could only clasp his hands and exclaim,— “ Oh, my friend ! my 
friend ! speak not thus!” and then resuming all his presence of mind, which 
had for a momemt staggered under this blow, and his strength, which had 
failed at the words of the old man, he said,—“‘ Oh! I have saved you 
once, and I will save you a second time!” And raising the foot of the bed, 
he drew out the phial, still a third filled with the red Lauer 

* See !” he exclaimed, “there remains still some of this saving draught, 
Quick, quick! tell me what I must do this time,—are there any fresh in- 
structions? Speak, my friend, I listen.” 

“There is not a hope,” replied Faria, shaking his head; “but no 
matter, God wills it that man whom he has created, and in whose heart 
He has so profoundly rooted the love of life, should do ail in his power 
to preserve that existence, which, however painful it may be, is yet 
always so dear.” | 

ae yes, yes!” exclaimed Dantes, “and I tell you you shall yet be 
saved !’ 

“Well, then, try, The cold gains upon me. I feel the blood fiowing 
towards my brain. This horrible trembling, which makes my teeth 
chatter,and seems to dislocate my bones, begins to pervade ay whole 
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frame ; in five minutes the malady will reach its height, and in a quarter 
of an hour there will be nothing left of me but a dead corpse.” 

“Oh !” exclaimed Dantés, his heart wrung with anguish. 

“Do as you did before, only do not wait solong. All the springs of 
life are now exhausted in me, and death,” he continued, looking at his 
paralyzed arm and leg, “has but half its work todo. If, after having 
made me swallow twelve drops instead of ten, you see that I do not re- 
cover, then pour the rest down my throat. Now hft me on my bed, for I 
can no longer support myself.” ‘ 

Edmond took the old man in his arms, and Jaid him on the bed. 

“ And now, my dear friend,” said Fania, “sole consolation o. my wretched 
existence,—you whom Heaven gave me somewhat late, but still gave me, a 
priceless gift, and for which ] am most grateful, at the moment of sepa- 
rating from you for ever, 1 wish you all the happiness and all the pros 
perity you so well deserve. My son, I bless thee !’ The young man cast 
himself on his knees, leaning his head against the old man’s bed. 

“ Listen, now, to what I say in this my dying moment. The treasure of 
the Spadas exists. God grants me that there no longer exists for me dis- 
tance or obstacle. I see it m the depths of the inner cavern. My eyes 
pierce the inmost recesses of the earth, and are dazzled at the sight of so 
much riches. If you do escape, remember that the poor abbé} whom all 
the world called mad, was not so. Hasten to Monte-Cristo—avail your- 
self of the fortune—for you have indeed suffered long enough.” A violent 
shock interrupted the old man. Dantts raised his head and saw Faria’s 
eyes injected with blood. It seemed as if a flow of blood nad ascended 
from the chest to the head. 

“Adieu ! adieu!” murmured the old man, clasping Edmond’s hand 
convulsively —“ adieu !” 

“Oh, no—no, not yet,” he cried; “do not forsake me! Oh! succour 
him! Help !-—help !--help ” 

“ Hush !—hush !” murmured the dying man, “that they may not sepa- 
rate us if you save me !” 

“You are nght. Oh yes, yes! be assured J shall save you! Besides, 
although you suffer much, you do not seem im such agony as before.” 

** Do not mistake! I suffer less because there is in me less strength to en- 
dure it. At your age we have faith in life; it is the privilege of youth to 
believe and hope, but old men see death nore clearly. Oh! ’tis here— 
’tis here—'tis over—my sight is gone—my reason escapes! Your hand, 
Dantes ! Adieu !—adieu!” And raising himself by a final effort, in 
which he summoned all his faculties, he said—“ Monte-Cristo ! forget not 
Monte-Cristo !” And he fell back in his bed. The crisis was terrible, his 
twisted limbs, his swollen eyelids, a foam of blood and froth in his lips,a 
frame quite rigid, was soon extended on this bed of agony, in place of the 
intellectual being who was there but so lately. 

Dantes took the lamp, placed it on a projecting stone above the bed, 
whence its tremulous light fell with strange and fantastic ray on this dis- 
composed countenance and this motionless and stiffened body. With fixed 
eyes he awaited boldly the moment for administering the hoped-for resto- 
rative. 

When he believed the instant had arrived, be took the knife, unclosed 
the teeth, which offered less resistance than before, counted one after the 
other twelve drops, and watched ; the phial contained, perhaps, twige as 
muchmore. He waited ten minutes, a quarter of an hour, half an hour, no- 
thing moved, Trembling, his hair erect, Lis brow bathed with perspiration, 
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he counted the seconds by the beatings of his heart. Then he thought it 
was time to make the last trial, and he put the phial to the violet lips of Faria, 
and without having occasion to force open his jaws, which had remained ex- 
tended, he poured the whole of the liquid down his throat. 

The draught produced a galvanic effect, a violent trembling pervaded 
the old man’s limbs, his eyes opened until it was fearful to gaze upon them, 
he heaved a sigh which resembled a shriek, and then all this vibrating 
frame retyrned gradually to its state of immobility, only the eyes remained 
@pen. 

Halt an hour, an hour, an hour and a half elapsed, and during this time 
of anguish, Edmond leaned over his friend, his hand applied to his heart, 
and felt the body gradually grow cold, and the heart’s pulsation become 
more and more deep and dull, until at length all stopped ; the last move: 
ment of the heart ceased, the face became livid, the eyes remained open, 
but the look was glazed. It was six o’clock in the morning, the dawn was 
just breaking, and its weak ray came into the dungeon, and paled the in- 
effectual light of the lamp. Singular shadows passed over the countenance 
of the dead man, which at times gave it the appearance of life. Whilst 
this struggle between day and night lasted, Dantés still doubted ; but as 
soon as the daylight gained the pre-eminence, he saw that he was alone 
with a corpse. Then an invincible and extreme terror seized upon him, 
and he dared not again press the hand that hung out of bed, he dared no 
longer to gaze on these fixed and vacant eycs which he tried many times 
to close, but in vain—thcy opened again as soon as shut. He extinguished 
the lamp, carefully concealed it, and then went away, closing as well as 
he could the entrance to the secret passage by the large stone as he de- 
scended. 

It was time, for the gaoler was coming. On this occasion he began 
his rounds at Dantés’ cell, and on leaving him he went on to Faria’s dun- 
geon, where he was taking bieakfast and some linen. Nothing betokened 
that the man knew anything of what had occurred. He went on his way. 

Dantes was then seized with an indescribable desire to know what was 
going on in the dungeon of his unfortunate friend. He therefore returned by 
the subterraneous gallery, and arrived in time to hear the exclamations of 
the turnkey, who called out for help. Other turnkeys came, and then was 
heard the regular tramp of soldiers even when not on duty—behind them 
came the governor, 

Edmond heard the noise of the hed in which they were moving the 
corpse, heard the voice of the governor, who desired them to throw water 
on the face ; and seeing that, in spite of this application, the prisoner did 
not recover@ent for the doctor. The govérnor then went out, and some 
words of pity fell on Dantés’ listening ears, mingled with brutal laughter. 

“Well ! well!” said one, “the madman has gone to look after his trea- 
sure. Good journey to him !” 

“With all his millions, he will not have enough to pay for his shroud |” 
said another. “Qh ! added a third voice, “the shrouds of the Chateau 
d'If are not dear !” 

“ Perhaps,” said one of the previous speakers, “as he was a churchman, 
they may go to some expense in his behalf.” 

“ They may give him the honours of the sack,” 

Edmond did not lose a word, but comprehended very little of what was 
said, The voices soon ceased, and it seemed to him as if the persons had 
all left the cell, Still he dared not to enter, as they might have left some 
turnkey to watch the dead. He remained, therefore, mute and motion- 
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less, restraining even his respiration. “At the énd of an hour, he heard a 
faint noise, which increased. It was the governor who returned, followed 
by the doctor and other attendants. There was a moment’s silence,— it 
was evident that the doctor was examining the dead body. The inquiries 
s00n commenced. 

The doctor analyzed the symptoms of the malady under whichthe prisoner 
had sunk, and declared he wasdead. Questions and answers followed in a 
manner that made Dantés sie Ae tea he felt that all the world should ex- 
perience for the poor abbé the love he bore him. é 

“Tam very sorry for what you tell me,” said the governor, replying to 
the assurance of the doctor, “ that the old man is really dead ; for he was 
A quiet, inoffensive prisoner, happy in his folly, and required no watching.” 

“Ah !” added the turnkey, “there was no occasion for watching him ; he 
would have stayed here fifty years, I'll answer for it, without any attempt to 
escape. 

“ Still,” said the governor, “TI believe it will be requisite, notwithstand- 
ing your certainty, and not that I doubt your science, but for my own 
responsibility’s sake, that we should be perfectly assured that the prisoner 
is dead.” There wasa moment of complete silence, during which Dantés, 
still listening, felt assured that the doctor was examining and touching the 
corpse a second time. 

“ ‘You may make your mind easy,” said the doctor; “he is dead. I will 
answer for that.” 

“ You know, sir,” said the governor, persisting, “that we are not content 
in such cases as this with such asimple examination. In spite of all appear- 
anees, be so kind, therefore, as to finish your duty by fulfilling the formalities 
prescribed by law.” 

“ Let the irons be heated,” said the doctor ; “but really it is a useless 

ecaution.” This order to heat the irons made Dantés shudder. He 

eard hasty steps, the creaking of a door, people going and coming, and 
some minutes afterwards a turnkey entered, saying,— 

“Here is the brazier, lighted.” There was a moment’s silence, and then 
was heard the noise made by burning flesh, of which the peculiar and 
nauseous smell penetrated even behind the wall where Dantés was listening 
horrified. Atthis smell of human flesh carbonized, the damp came over the 
young man’s brow, and he felt as if he should faint. 

“ Vou see, sir, he is really dead,” said the doctor ; “this burn in the heel 
is decisive. The poor fool is cured of his folly, and delivered from his 
captivity.” 

‘ Wasn’( his name Faria?” inquired one of the officers wha accompa- 
nied the governor.——“ Yes, sir ; and, as he said, it was an Mtcient name. 
He was, too, very learned, and rational enough on all points which did not 
relate to his treasure ; but on that, indeed, he was obstinate.” 

“Tt is the sort of malady which we call monomania,” said the doctor. 

“You had never anything to complain of?” said the governor to the 
gaoler who had charge of the abbé. 

“ Never, sir,” replied the gaoler, “never ; on the contrary, he sometimes 
amused me very much by telling me stories. One day, too, when my wife 
was ill, he gave me a prescription which cured her.” 

“ Ah, ah !” said the doctor, “I was ignorant that I had a competitor ; 
but I hope, M. le Gouverneur, that you will show him all proper respect 
in consequence.” 

Yes, yes, make your mind easy; he shall be decently interred in the 
newest sack we can find. Will that satisfy you ?” | 
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“Must we do this last formality in your presence, sir?” inquired a 
turnkey, 

“Certainly. But make haste—I cannot stay here all day.” Fresh foot- 
steps, going and coming, were now heard, and a moment afterwards the 
noise of cloth being rubbed reached Dantés’ ears, the bed creaked on its 
hinges, and the heavy foot of a man who lifts a weight resounded on the 
floor ; then the bed again creaked under the weight deposited upon it. 

“Tn the gvening !” said the governor. 

° © Will there be any mass ?” asked one of the attendants. 

“That is impossible,” replied the governor. ‘The chaplain of the ch4- 
teau came to me yesterday to beg for leave of absence, in order to take a 
trip to Hyéres for a week. I told him I would attend to the prisoners in 
his absence. If the poor abbé had not been in such a hurry, he might 
have had his requiem.” 

“Pooh ! pooh !” said the doctor, with the accustomed impiety of persons 
of his profession, “heisachurchman. God will respect his profession, and 
not give the devil the wicked delight of sending him a priest.” A shout of 
laughter followed this brutal jest. During this time the operation of put- 
ting the body in the sack was going on. 

“ This evening,” said the governor, when the task was ended. 

“ At what o’clock ?” inquired a turnkey.———“‘ Why, about ten or eleven 
o’clock.” 

“ Shall we watch by the corpse ?,—-—“ Of what use would it be? Shut 
the dungeon as if he were alive —that is all.” Then the steps retreated, and 
the voices died away in the distance ; the noise of the door, with its creak- 
ing hinges and bolts, ceased, and a silence duller than any solitude en- 
sued—the silence of death, which pervaded all, and struck its icy chill 
through the young man’s whole frame. Then he raised the flag-stone cau- 
tiously with his head, and looked carefully round the chamber, It was 
empty ; and Dantés, quitting the passage, entered,ig, 
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On the bed, at full length, and faintly lighted by the pale ray that pene- 
trated the window, was visible a sack of coarse cloth, under the large folds 
of which were stretched a long and stiffened form ; it was Faria’s last 
winding-sheet —a winding-sheet which, as the turnkey said, cost so little. 
All, then, was completed. A material separation had taken place between 
Dantés and his old friend ; he could no longer see those eyes which had 
remained open as if to look even beyond death ; he could no longer clasp 
that hand of industry which had lifted for him the veil that had concealed 
hidden and obscure things. Faria, the usual and the good companion, 
with whom he was accustomed to live so intimately, no longer breathed. 
He seated himself on the edge of that terrible bed, and fell into a melan- 
choly and gloomy reverie. 

Alone !—he was alone again !—~again relapsed into silence !~—he found 
himself once again in the presence of nothingness! Alone !—no Jon 
to see, no longer to hear the voice of the only human being who attached 
him to life ! as it not better, like Faria, to seek the presence of his 
Maker, and learn the enigma of life at the risk of passing through the 
mournful gate of intense suffering? The idea of suicide, dtiven away by 
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his friend, and forgotten in his presence whilst living, arose like a phantom 
before him in presence of his deal body. 

“If I could die,” he said, “ 1 should go where he goes, and should assur- 
edly find him again. But how to die? It is very easy,” he continued, 
with a smile of bitterness ; “I will remain here, rush on the first person 
that opens the door, will strangle him, and then they will guillotine me.” 
But as it happens that in excessive griefs, as in great tempests, the abyss 
is found between the tops of the loftiest waves, Dantes recoiled from the 
- jdea of this infamous death, and passed suddenly from despair to anardent 
desire for life and liberty. 

“Die ! oh no,” he exclaimed—“not die now, after having lived and suf- 
fered so long and so much! Die! yes, had I died years since; but now 
it would be, indeed, to give way to my bitter destiny. No, I desire tolive ; 
I desire to struggle to the very last; I wish to reconquer the happiness of 
which I have been deprived. Before I die I must not forget that I have 
my executioners to punish, and perhaps too, who knows, some friends to re- 
ward. Yet they will forget me here, and [ shall die in my dungeon like 
Faria.” As he said this, he remained motionless, his eyes fixed lke a 
man struck with a sudden idea, but whom this idea fills with amaze- 
ment. Suddenly he rose, lifted his hand to his brow as if his brain were 
giddy, paced twice or thrice round his chamber, and then paused abruptly 
at the bed. 

“Ah! ah!” he muttered, “who inspires me with this thought? Is that 
thou, gracious God? Since none but the dead pass freely from this dun- 
geon, let me assume the place of the dead !” Without giving himself time 
to re-consider his decision, and, indeed, that he might not allow his thoughts 
to be distracted from his desperate resolution, he bent over the appalling 
sack, opened it with the knife which Faria had made, drew the corpse from 
the sack, and transported it along the galiery to his own chamber, laid it 
on his couch, passed round its head the rag he wore at night round his 
own, covered it with his counterpane, once again kissed the ice-cold 
brow, and tried vainly to close the resisting eyes, which glared horribly ; 
turned the head towards the wall, so that the gaoler might, when he 
brought his evening meal, believe that he was aslecp, as was his frequent 
custom ; returned along the gallery, threw the bed against the wall, 
returned to the other cell, took from the hiding-place the needle and thread, 
flung off his rags, that they might fecl naked flesh only beneath the coarse 
sackcloth, and getting inside the sack, placed himself in the posture in 
which the dead body had been laid, and sewed up the mouth of the sack 
withinside, 

The beating of his heart might have been heard, if by any mischance 
the gaolers had entered at that inoment. Dantés mght have waited until 
the evening visit was over, but he was afraid the governor might change 
his resolution, and order the dead body to be removed earlier. In that 
case his last hope would have been destroyed. Now his project was 
settled under any circumstances, and he hoped thus to carry it into effect. 
If during the time he was being conveyed the grave-diggers should discover 
that they were conveying a live instead of a dead body, Dantés did not 
intend to give them time to recognise him, but with a sudden cut of the 
knife, he meant to open the sack from top to bottom, and, profiting by their 
alarm, escape; if they tried to catch him, he would use his knife. 

If they conducted him to the cemetery and laid him in the grave, he 
would allow himself to be covered with earth, and then, as it was night, 
the grave-diggers could scarcely have turned their backs, ere he would 
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have worked his way through the soft soil and escape, hoping that the 
weight would not be too heavy for him to support. If he was deceived in’ 
this, and the earth proved too heavy, he would be stifled, and then, so 
much the better, all would be over. Dantes had not eaten since the pre- 
vious evening, but he had not thought of hunger or thirst, nor did he now 
‘think of it. His position was too precarious to allow him even time to 
reflect on any thought but one. 

The first risk that Dantés ran was, that the gaoler, when he brought him 

e his supp& at seven o’clock, might perceive the substitution he had effected ; 
fortunately, twenty times at least, from misanthropy or fatigue, Dantés had 
received his gaoler in bed, and then the man placed his bread and soup on 
the table, and went away without saying a word. This time the gaoler 
might not be silent as usual, but speak to Dantés, and seeing that he 
received no reply, go to the bed, and thus discover all. 

When seven o’clock came, Dantts’ agony really commenced. His 
hand placed upon his heart was unable to repress i(s throbbings, whilst, 
with the other, he wiped the perspiratian from his temples, From time to 
time shudderings ran through his whole fiame, and collapsed his heart as 
if it were frozen. Then he thought he was going to die. Yet the hours 
passed on without any stir in the chateau, and Dantés felt he had escaped 
this first danger: it was a good augury. At length, about the hour the 
governor had appointed, footsteps were heard on the stairs. Edmond felt 
that the moment had arrived, and summoning up all his courage, held his 
breath, happy if at the same time he could have repressed in hke manner 
the hasty pul-ation of his arteries. They stopped at the door—there were 
two steps, and Dantts guessed it was the two grave-diggers who came to 
seek him—this idea was soon converted into certainty, when he heard the 
noise they made in putting down the hand-bier. The door opened, and a 
dim light reached Dantés’ eyes through the coarse sack that covered him ; 
he saw two shadows approach his bed, a third remaining at the door with 
atorch in his hand. Itach of these two men, approaching the ends of the 
bed, took the sack by its extremities. 

“He’s heavy though for an old and thin man,” said one, as he raised the 
head. 

“They say every year adds half a pound to the weight of the bones,” 
said another, lifting the fect. 

“ Have you tied the knot ?” inquired the first speaker. 

“What would be the use of carrying so much more weight ?” was the 
reply ; “I can do that when we get there.” 

“Yes, you're 1ight,” replied the companion. 

“ What’s the knot for?” thought Dantés. 

They deposited the supposed corpse on the bier. Edmond stiffened 
himself in order to play his part of a dead man, and then the party, lighted 
by the man with the torch, who went first, ascended the stairs. Suddenly 
he felt the fresh and sharp night air, and Dantés recognised the AZzstrad. It 
was a sudden sensation, at the same time replete with delight and agony. 
The bearers advanced twenty paces, then stopped, putting their bier down 
on the ground. One of them went away, and Dantés heard his shoes on 
the pavement. 

“Where am I then >?” he asked himself. : 

“Really, he is by no means a light load !” said the other bearer, sitting 
6n the edge of the hand-barrow. Dantés’ first impulse was to escape, but 
fortunately he did not attempt it. 

“Light me, you sir,” said the other bearer, “or I shall not find what I 
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am looking for.” The man with the torch complied, although not asked in 
’ the most polite terms. 

“What can he be looking for?” thought Edmond. “The spade, per- 
s.” An exclamation of satisfaction indicated that the grave-digger 
found the object of his search. “Here it is at last,” he said, “ not without 

some trouble though.” 

“ Yes,” was the answer, “but it has lost nothing by waiting.” 

As he said this, the man came towards Edmond, who heard a heavy 
and sounding substance laid down beside him, and at the samt momente 
a cord was fastened round his feet with sudden and painful violence. 

“Well, have you tied the knot?” aledes the grave-digger, who was 
looking ov. “Yes, and pretty tight too, I can tell you,” was the answer. 

* Si on, then.” And the bier was lifted once more, and they pro- 
ceeded. 

They advanced fifty paces farther, and then stopped to open a door, then 
went forward again. The noise of the waves dashing against the rocks 
on Whig the chateau is built, reached Dantés’ ear distinctly as they pro- 

essed. 

a: Bad weather !” observed one of the bearers ; “not a pleasant night 
for a dip in the sea.” 

“Why, yes, the abbé runsa chance of being wet,” said the other ; and 
then there was a burst of brutal laughter. Dantés did not comprehend 
the Jest, but his hair stood erect on his head. 

“Well, here we are at last,” said one of them; “a little farther—a little 
farther,” said the other. ‘“ You know very well that the last was stopped on 
his way, dashed on the rocks, and the governor told us next day that we 
were careless fellows.” 

They ascended five or six more steps, and then Dantés felt that they 
took him one by the head and the other by the heels, and swung him to 
and fro. “One!” said the grave-diggers, “two! three, and away !” And 
at the same instant Dantés felt himself flung into the air like a wounded 
bird falling, falling with a rapidity that made his blood curdle. Although 
drawn downwards by the same heavy weight which hastened his rapid 
descent, it seemed to him as if the time were a century. At last, with a 
terrific dash, he entered the ice-cold water, and as he did so he uttered a 
shrill cry, stifled in a moment by his immersion beneath the waves. 

Dantés had been flung into the sea, into whose depths he was dragged 
by a thirty-six pound shot tied to his feet. The sea is the cemetery of 
Chateau d’If. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
THE ISLE OF TIBOULEN, 


Dantss, pry giddy and almost suffocated, had yet sufficient presence 
of mind to hold his breath ; and as his right hand (prepared as he was 
for every chance) held his knife open, he rapidly ripped up the sack, ex- 
tricated his arm, and then his body; but in spite of all his efforts to free 
himself from the bullet, he felt it dragging him down still lower. He then 
"bent his body, and by a desperate effort severed the cord that bound his 
legs, at the moment he was stony With a vigorous spring he rose to 
the surface of the sea, whilst the bullet bore to its depths the sack that 
had so nearly become his shroud. 

* Dantés merely paused to breathé, and then dived again, in order to 
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avoid being seen. When he arose a second time, he was fifty paces from 
where he had firstsunk. He saw overhead a black and tempestuous sky, 

over which the wind was driving the fleeting vapours that occasionally 

suffered a twinkling star to appear; before him was the vast expanse of 
waters, sombre and terrible, whose waves foained and roared as if before 
the approach of a storm. Behind him, blacker than the sea, blacker than 
the sky, rose, like a phantom, the giant of granite, whose projecting crags 
seemed like arms extended to seize their prey ; and on the highest rock 
was a torch that lighted two figures. He fancied these two forms were 
looking at the sea ; doubtless these strange grave-diggers had heard his 
cry. Dantés dived again, and remained a long time beneath the water. 

This manceuvre was already familiar to him, and usually attracted a crowd 
of spectators in the bay before the lighthouse at Marseilles when he swam 
there, and who, with one accord, pronounced him the best swimmer in the 
port. When he reappeared the light had disappeared. 

It was necessary to strike out to sea. Ratonneau and Pomégue are the 
nearest isles of all those that surround the Chateau d’If; but Ratonneau 
and Pomégue are inhabited, together with the islet of Daume; Tiboulen 
or Lemaire were the most secure. The isles of Tiboulen and Lemaire are 
a league from the Chateau @If; Dantés, nevertheless, determined to make 
for them. But how could he find his way in the darkness of the night? 
At this moment he saw before him, like a brilliant star, the lighthouse of 
Planier. By leaving this light on the right, he kept the isle of Tiboulen a 
little on the left ; by turning to the left, therefore, he would find it. But, 
as we have said, it was at least a league from the Chateau d’If to this 
island. Often in prison Faria had said to him, when he saw him idle and 
inactive, “ Dantés, you must not give way to this listlessness ; you will be 
drowned if you seek to escape, and your strength has not been properly 
exercised and prepared for exertion.” These words rang in Dantes’ ears, 
even beneath the waves; he hastened to cleave his way through them to 
see if he had not lost his strength. He found with pleasure that his cap- 
tivity had taken away nothing of his power, and that he was still master 
of that element on whose bosom he had so often sported asa boy. 

Fear, that relentless pursuer, clogged Dantes’ efforts. He listened if any 
noise was audible; each time that he rose over the waves his looks scanned 
the horizon, and strove to penetrate the darkness. Every wave seemed a 
boat in his pursuit, and he redoubled exertions that increased his distance 
from the chateau, but the repetition of which weakened his strength. He 
swam on still, and already the ternble chateau had disappeared in the 
darkness. He could not see it, but he /e/¢ its presence. An hour passed, 
during which Dantés, excited by the feeling of freedom, continued to 
cleave the waves. “Let us see,” said he, “I have swum above an hour, 
but, as the wind is against me, that has retarded my speed ; however, if 
I am not mistaken, I must be close to the isle of Tiboulen. But what if I- 
were mistaken?” A shudder passed over him. He sought to tread water, 
in order to rest himself; but the sea was too violent, and he felt that he 
could not make use of this means of repose. , 

“ Well,” said he, “1 will swim on until I am worn out, or the cramp 
ne and then I shall sink ;” and he struck out with the energy of 

espair. . 

' Suddenly the sky seemed to him to become still darker and moredens¢, 
and compact clouds lowered towards him; at the same time he felt 4 vic- 
lent pain in his knee. His imagination told him a ball had struck him, 
and that ina moment he would hear the report; bat he heard nothing. 
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Dantés put out his hand, and felt resistance ; he then extended his leg, 
and felt the land, and in an instant guessed the nature of the objéct he 
had taken foracloud. 

Before him rose a mass of strangely-formed rocks, that resembled 
nothing so much as a vast fire petrified at the moment of its most fervent 
combustion. It was the isle of Tiboulen. Dantés rose, advanced a few 
steps, and, with a fervent prayer of gratitude, stretched himsclf on the 
granite, which seemed to him softer than down. Then, in spite of the 
wind and rain, he fell into the decp swect sleep of those Worn out by 
fatigue, At the expiration of an hour Edmond was awakened by theroar 
of the thunder. The tempest was unchained and let loose in all its fury ; 
from time to time a flash of lightning stretched across the heavens like a 
fiery serpent, lighting up the clouds that rolled on lke the waves of an 
immense chaos. 

Dantés had not been deceived—he had reached the first of the two isles, 
which was, in reality, Tiboulen. He knew that it was barren and without 
shelter ; but when the sea became mote calm, he resolved to plunge into 
its waves again, and swim to Lemaire, equally arid, but larger, and conse- 
quently better adapted for concealment. 

An overhanging rock offered him a temporary shelter, and scarcely had 
he availed himself of it when the tempest burst forth in allits fury. Ed- 
mond felt the rock beneath which he Jay tremble ; the waves, dashing 
themselves against the granite rock, wetted him with their spray. In 
safety, as he was, he felt himself become giddy in the midst of this war of 
the elements and the dazzling brightness of the hghtning. It seemed to 
him that the island trembled to its base, and that it would, like a vessel 
at anchor, break her moorings, and bear him off into the centre of the 
storm. He then recollected that he had not eaten or drunk for four-and- 
twenty hours. He extended his hands, and drank greedily of the rain- 
water that had lodged in a hollow of the rock. 

As he rose, a flash of lightning, that seemed as if the whole of the 
heavens were opened, illumined the darkness. By its light, between the 
isle of Lemaire and Cape Croiselle, a quarter of a league distant, Dantés 
saw, like a spectre, a fishing-boat driven rapidly on by the force of the 
winds and waves. A second after, he saw it again, approaching nearer. 
Dantés cried at the top of his voice to warn them of their danger, but they 
saw it themselves. Another flash showed him four men clinging to the 
shattered mast and the rigging, while a fifth clung to the broken rudder. 

The men he beheld saw him doubtless, for their cries were car‘ied to 
his ears by the wind. Above the splintered mast a sail rent to tatters was 
waving ; suddenly the ropes that still held it gave way, and it disappeared 
in the darkness of the night hke a vast sea-bird. At the same moment a 
violent crash was heard, and cries of distress. Perched on the summit ot 
the rock, Dantés saw, by the lightning, the vessel in pieces ; and amongst 
the fragments were visible the agonised features of the unhappy sailors. 
Then all became dark again. 

Dantés ran down the rocks at the risk of being himself dashed to pieces; 
he listened, he strove to examine, but he heard and saw nothing—all 
human cries had ceased, and the tempest alone continued to rage. By 
degrees the wind abated, vast grey clouds rolled towards the west, and 
the blue firmament appeared studded with bright stars. Soon a red streak 
became visible in the horizon, the waves whitened, a light played éver 
them, and gilded their foaming crests with gold. It was day. 

Dantés stood silent and motionless before this vast spectacle, for since 
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his captivity he had forgotten it. He turned towards the fortress, and 
looked both at the sea and the land. The gloomy building rose from the 
bosom of the ocean with that imposing majesty of inanimate objects that 
seems at once to watch and to command. It was about five o’clock. The 
sea continued to grow calmer. 

“In two or three hours,” thought Dantes, “the turnkey will enter my 
chamber, find the body of my poor friend, recognise it, seek for me invain, 
and give the alarm. Then the passage will be discovered ; the men who 
gast me into the sea, and who must have heard the cry I uttered, will be 
questioned. Then boats filled with armed soldiers will pursue the wretched 
fugitive. The cannon will warn every one to refuse shelter to a man wan- 
dering about naked and famished. The police of Marseilles will be on the 
alert by land, whilst the governor pursues me by sea. I am cold, I am 
hungry. I have lost even the knife that saved me. Oh, my God! I have 
suffered enough surely. Have pity on me, and do for me what I am un- 
able to do for myself.” ¢ 

As Dantés (his eyes turned in the direction of the Chateau If) uttered 
this prayer, he saw appear, at the extremity of the isle of Pomégue, like a 
bird skimming over the sea, a small batik, that the eye of a sailor alone 
could recognise as a Genoese tartane. She was coming out of Marseilles 
harbour, and was standing out to sea rapidly, her sharp prow cleaving 
through the waves. “ Oh !” cried Edmond, “to think that in half an hour 
I could join her, did I not fear being questioned, detected, and conveyed 
back to Marseilles! What can Ido? What story can I invent? Under 
pretext of trading along the coast, these men, who are in reality smugglers, 
will prefer selling me to doing a good action. I] must wait. But I cannot 
—I am starving. Ina few hours my serength will be utterly exhausted ; 
besides, perhaps I have not been missed at the fortress. I can pass as 
one of the sailors wrecked fast night. This story will pass current, for 
there is no one left to contradict me.” 

As he spoke, Dantés looked towards the spot where the fishing-vessel 
had been wrecked, and started. The red cap of one of the sailors hung 
to a point of the rock, and some beams that had formed part of the vessel’s 
keel, floated at the foot of the crags. In an instant Dantés’ plan was 
formed. He swam to the cap, placed it on his head, seized one of the 
beams, and struck out so as to cross the line the vessel was taking. 

“JT am saved !” murmured he. And this conviction restored his strength. 

He soon perceived the vessel. which, having the wind right ahead, was 
tacking between the Chateau d’If and the tower of Planier. For an instant 
he feared lest the bark, instead of keeping in shore, should stand out to 
sea ; but he soon saw by her manceuvres that she wished to pass, like 
most vessels bound for Italy, between the islands of Jaros and Calase- 
raigne. However, the vessel and the swimmer insensibly neared one 
another, and in one of its tacks the bark approached within a quarter of 
amule of him. He rose on the waves, making signs of distress ; but no 
one on board perceived him, and the vessel stood on another tack. Dantés 
would have cried out, but he reflected that the wind would drown his voice. 

It was then he rejoiced at his precaution in taking the beam, for without 
it he would have been unable, perhaps, to reach the vessel—certainly to 
return to shore, should he be unsuccessful in attracting attention. 

Dantés, although almost sure as to what course the bark would take, 
had yet watched it anxiously until it tacked and stood towardshim. Then 
he advanced ; but before they had met, the vessel again changed her 
direction, By a violent effort he rose half out of the water, waving his 
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cap, and uttering a loud shout peculiar to sailors. This time he was both 
seen and heard, and the tartane instantly steered towards him. At the 
same time, he saw they were about to lower the boat. 

An instant after, the boat, rawed by two men, advanced rapidly towards 
him, Dantés abandoned the beam, which he thought now useless, and 
swam vigorously to meet them. But he had reckoned too much upon his 
strength, and then he felt how serviceable the beam had been to him. 
His arms grew stiff, his legs had lost their flexibility, and he was almost 
breathless. e 

He uttered a second cry. The two sailors redoubled their efforts, and 
one of them cried in Italian, “ Courage !” 

The word reached his ear as a wave which he no longer had the 
strength to surmount passed over his head. He rose again to the surface, 
supporting himself by one of those desp.rate ‘efforts a drowning man 
makes, uttered a third cry, and felt himself sink again, as if the fatal bullet 
were again tied to his feet. ‘The water passed over his head, and the sky 
seemed livid. A violent effort again brought him to the surface. He felt 
as if something seized him by the hair, but he saw and heard nothing. He 
had fainted. 

When he opened his eyes, Dantés found himself on the deck of the 
tartane. His first care was to see what direction they were pursuing. 
They were rapidly leaving the Chateau d@’If behind. Dantés was so ex- 
hausted that the exclamation of joy he uttered was mistaken for a 
’ Si 

As we have said, he was lying on the deck. A sailor was rubbing his 
limbs with a woollen cloth ; another, whom he recognised as the one who 
had cried out “ Courage !” held a gourd full of rum to his mouth ; whilst 
the third, an old sailor, at once the pilot and captain, looked on with that 
egotistical pity men feel for a misfortune that they have escaped yesterday 
and which may overtake them to-morrow. 

A few drops of the rum restored suspended animation, whilst the friction 
of his limbs restored their elasticity. 

“Who are you?” said the pilot, in bad French,——‘“I am,” replied 
Dantés,in bad Italian, “a Maltese sailor. We were coming from Syracuse 
Jaden with grain. The storm of last night overtook us at Cape Morgion, 
and we were wrecked on these rocks.” 

“ Where do you come from ?’?-—“ From these rocks that I had the good 
luck to cling to whilst our captain and the rest of the crew were all lost. 
I saw your ship, and fearful of being left to perish on the desolate island, 
I swam off on a fragment of the vessel in order to try and gain your bark, 
You have saved my life, and I thank you,” continued Dantés, “I was 
lost when one of your sailors caught hold of my hair.” 

“It was I,” said a sailor of a frank and manly appearance ; “and it was 

for you were sinking.” 

* Yes,” returned Dantés, holding out his hand, “I thank you again.” 

1 almost hesitated though,” replied the sailor ; “you looked more like 
a bri than an honest man, with your beard six inches and your haira 
foot long.” Dantés recollected that his hair and beard had not been cut 
all the time he was at the Chateau d’[f, 

“Yes,” said he, “I made a vow to our Lady of the Grotto not to cut my 
hair or beard for ten years if I were saved in a moment of danger; but to- 
day the vow expires.” Now what are we to do with you?” said jhe 


captain. | 
Alas! anything you please, My captain is dead; I have barely es 
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caped; but I am a good sailor. Leave me at the first port you make; J 
shall be sure to find employment.” - 

“Do you know the Mediterranean ?”——“ I have sailed over it since 
my childhood.” 

“Vou know the best harbours ?’——-“ There are few ports that I could 
not enter or leave with my eyes blinded.” 

“T say, captain,” said the sailor who had cried “ Courage !” to Dantés, 
“if what he says is true, what hinders his staying with us ?” 

* If he says true,” said the captain doubtingly. “ But in his present con- 
meen he “vill promise anything, and take his chance of keeping it 
aiterwards,” 

“J will do more than I promise,” said Dantés. 

* We shall see,” returned the other, smiling. 

“Where are you going to?” asked Dantés. “To Leghorn.” 

“Then why, instead of tacking so frequently, do you not sail nearer the 
wind ?”——“ Because we should run straight on tothe island of Rion.” 

“ You shall pass it by twenty fathoms.”———“ Take the helm, and let us 
see what you know.” The young man took the helm, ascertaining by a 
slight pressure if the vessel answered the rudder, and seeing that, without 
being a first-rate sailer, she yet was tolerably obedient,— 

“To the braces,” said he. The four seamen, who composed the crew, 
obeyed, whilst the pilot looked on. “ Haul taut.” They obeyed. 

“Belay.” This order was also executed; and the vessel passed as 
Dantés had predicted, twenty fathoms to the right. 

“Bravo !” said the captain. “ Bravo !” repeated the sailors. And 
they all regarded with astonishment this man, whose eye had recovered 
an intelligence and his body a vigour they were far from suspecting. 

“You see,” said Dantés, quitting the helm, “I shall be of some use to 
you, at least during the voyage. If you do not want me at Leghorn, you 
can leave me there ; and I will pay you out of the first wages I get, for my 
food and the clothes you lend me.” 

“ Ah,” said the captain, “ we can agree very well, if you are reasonable.” 
naan Give me what you give the others, and all will be arranged,” returned 

antés. 

“That’s not fair,” said the seaman who had saved Dantés ; “for you 
know more than we do.” 

“ What is that to you, Jacopo?” returned the captain. “Every one is 
free to ask what he pleases,”———“ That’s true,” replied Jacopo ; “I only 
made a remark.” 

“Well, you would do much better to lend him a jacket and a pair af 
trousers, if you have them.” 

“ No,” said Jacopo ; “but I have a shirt and a pair of trousers.” 

“That is all I want,” interrupted Dantés. Jacono dived into the hold 
and soon returned with what Edmond wanted. 

“ Now, then, dg you wish for anything else ?” said the patron, 

“ A piece of br&4d and another glass of the capital rum I tasted, for I 
have not eaten or drunk for a long time.” He had not tasted food for 
led ae A piece of bread was brought, and Jacopo offered him the 
gourd. 

, _“Larboard your helm,” cried the captain to the steersman. Dantas 
re to the same side as he lifted the gourd tohis mouth ; but his hand. 


stopped. 
ig Halloa! what’s the matter at the ChAteau d’If?” said the captain. 
A small white cloud, which had attracted Dantes’ attention, crewhed 
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the summit of the bastion of the Chateau @If. At the same moment the 
faint report of a gun was heard. The sailors looked at one another. 

“ What is this >” asked the captain. 

“A prisoner has escaped from the Chateau d’If; and they are firing the 
alarm gun,” replied Dantés, The captain glanced at him ; but he had 
lifted the rum to his lips, and was drinking it with so much composure, 
that his suspicions, if he had any, died away. 

“At any rate,” murmured he, “if it be, so much the better, for I have 
made a rare acquisition.” Under pretence of being fatigued, Dantés 
asked to take the helm; the steersman, enchanted to be releted, looked 
at the captain, and the latter by a sign indicated that he might abandon 
it to his new comrade, Dantés could thus keep his eyes on Marseilles. 

“What is the day of the month?” asked he of Jacopo, who sat down 
beside him.—-——“ The 28th of February !” 

“In what year ?’--—-“ In what year—you ask me in what year ?” 

“ Yes,” replied the young man, “ I ask you in what year !’—-—“ You have 
forgotten then ?” 

“ T have been so frightened last night,” replied Dantés, smiling, “that I 
have almost lost my memory. I ask you what year is it P” 

“ The year 1829,” returned Jacopo. It was fourteen years day for day 
since Dantés’ arrest. He was nineteen when he entered the Chateau d’lf; 
he was thirty-three when he escaped. A sorrowful smile passed over his 
face; he asked himself what had become of Mercédés, who must believe 
him dead. Then his eyes lighted up with hatred as he thought of the 
three men who had caused him so long and wretched acaptivity. He re- 
newed against Danglars, Fernand, and Villefort the oath of implacable 
vengeance he had made in his dungeon. This oath was no longer a vain 
menace ; for the fastest sailer in the Mediterranean would have been un- 
able to overtake the little tartane, that with every stitch of canvas set was 


flying before the wind to Leghorn. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
THE SMUGGLERS. 


DaNnThS had not been a day on board before he had an insight into the 
persons with whom he sailed. Without having been in the school of the 
Abbé Faria, the worthy master of Za Feune Amélie (the name of the 
Genoese tartanc) knew a smattering of all the tongues spoken on the shores 
of that large lake called the Mediterranean, from the Arabic to the Pro- 
vencal ; and this, whilst it spared him interpreters, persons always trouble- 
some and frequently indiscreet, gave him great facilities of communica- 
cation, either with the vessels he met at sea, with the small barks sailing 
along the coast, or with those persons without name, country, or apparent 
calling, who are always seen on the quays of seaports, and who live by 
those hidden and mysterious means which we must suppose come in 
a right line from Providence, as they have no visible means of existence, 
We may thus suppose that Dantés was on board a smuggling lugger, 

In the first instance the master had received Dantés on board with a 
certain degree of mistrust. He was very well known to the custom-house 
officers of the coast; and as there was between these worthies and him- 
self an exchange of the most cunning stratagems, he had at first thought 
that Dantés might be an emissary of these illustrious executors of sights 
and duties, who employed this ingenious means of penetrating some of the 
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secrets of his trade. But the skilful manner in which Dantas had 
manceuvred the little bark had entirely reassured him; and then, when he 
saw the light smoke floating like a plume above the bastion of the Chateau 
@’If, and heard the distant explosion, he was instantly struck with the idea 
that he had on board his vessel one for whom, like the goings in and 
comings out of kings, they accord salutes of cannons. This made him 
less uneasy, it must be owned, than if the new-comer had proved a cus- 
tom-house officer; but this latter supposition also disappeared like the 
first, when Me beheld the perfect tranquillity of his recruit. 

Edmond thus had the advantage of knowing what the owner was, 
without the owner knowing who he was; and however the old sailor and 
his crew tried to “pump” him, they extracted nothing more from him ; 
giving accurate descriptions of Naples and Malta, which he knew as well 
as Marseilles, and persisting stoutly in his first statement. Thus the 
Genoese, subtle as he was, was duped by Edmond, in whose favour his 
mild demeanour, his nautical skill, and his admirable dissimulation, 
pleaded. Moreover, it 1s possible that the Genoese was one of those 
shrewd persons who know nothing but what they should know, and believe 
nothing but what they should believe. 

It was thus, in this reciprocal position, that they reached Leghorn. 
Here Edmond was to undergo another trial; it was to see if he should 
recognise himself, never having beheld his own features for fourteen years. 
He had preserved a tolerably good remembrance of what the youth had 
been, and was now to find what the man had become. His comrades be- 
lieved that his vow was fulfilled, as he had twenty times touched at Leg- 
horn before he remembered a barber in the Rue Saint-Ferdinand ; he went 
there to have his beard and hair cut. The barber gazed in amazement at 
this man with the long hair and beard, thick and black as it was, and re- 
sembling one of Titian’s glorious heads, At this period it was not the 
fashion to wear so large a beard and hair so long; now a barber would 
only be surprised if a man gifted with such advantages should consent 
voluntarily to deprive himself of them. The Leghorn barber went to 
work without a single observation. 

When the operation was concluded, when Edmond felt his chin was 
completely smooth, and his hair reduced to its usual length, he requested 
a looking-glass in which he might see himself. He was now, as we have 
said, three-and-thirty years of age, and his fourteen years*imprisonment 
had produced a great moral change in his appearance. Dantés had 
entered the Chateau d’If with the round, open, smiling face of a young 
and happy man, with whom the early paths of life have been smooth, and 
who rely on the future as anatural deduction of the past. This was now 
all changed. His oval face was lengthened, his smiling mouth had assumed 
the firm and marked lines which betoken resolution; his eyebrows were 
arched beneath a large and thoughtful wrinkle; his eyes were full of 
melancholy ; and from their depths occasionally sparkled gloomy fires of 
misanthropy and hatred ; his complexion, so long kept from the sun, had 
now that pale colour which produces, when the features are encircled with 
black hair, the aristocratic beauty of the man of the north; the deep 

learning he had acquired had besides diffused over his features the rays of 
| extreme intellect ; and he had also acquired, although previously a tall: 
Man, that vigour which a frame possesses which has so long concentrated 
all its force within itself. 
; _Tothe elegance of a nervous and slight form had succeeded the solidity 
t af a rounded and muscular-figure.. As to his voice, prayers, gobs, and 
Q 
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imprecations had changed it now into a soft and singularly touching tone, 
gnd now into a sound rude and almost hoarge. Moreover, being per- 
petually in twilight or darkness, his eyes had acquired that singular faculty 
of distinguishing objects in the night common to the hyena and the wolf 
Edmond smiled when he beheld himself: it was impossible that his Dest 
friend—if, indeed, he had any friend left—could recognise him ; he could 
not recognise himself. 

The master of La Jeune Amélie, who was very desirous of retaining 
amongst his crew a man of Edmond’s value, had offered to hian some ad- 
vances out of his future profits, which Edmond had accepted. His next 
care on leaving the barber’s who had achieved his first metamorphosis was 
to enter a shop and buy a complete sailor’s suit—a garb, as we all knew, 
yery simple, and consisting of white trousers, a striped shirt, and a cap. 
It was in this costume, and bringing back to Jacopo the shirt and trousers 
he had lent him, that Edmond reappeared before the patron of La Feune 
Amélie, who had made him tell his story over and over again before he 
could believe him, or recognise in the neat and trim sailor the man with 
thick and matted beard, his hair tangled with sea-weed, and his body 
soaking in sea-brine, whom he had picked up naked and nearly drowned. 
Attracted by his prepossessing appearance, he renewed his offers of an 
engagement to Dantés; but Dantés, who had his own projects, would not 
agrce for a longer time than three months. 

La Feune Amélie had a very active crew, very obedient to their captain, 
who lost as little time as possible. He had scarcely been a week at Leg- 
horn before the hold of his vessel was filled with painted muslins, pro- 
hibited cottons, English powder, and tobacco on which the Crown had 
forgotten to put its mark. The master was to get all this out of Leghorn 
free of duties, and land it on the shores of Corsica, where certain specu- 
lators undertook to forward the cargo to France. They sailed; Edmond 
was again cleaving the azure sea which had been the first horizon of his 
youth, and which he had so often dreamed of in prison. He left Gorgone 
on his right and La Pianosa on his left, and went towards the country of 
Paoli and Napoleon. The next morning going on deck, which he always 
did at an early hour, the patron found Dantés leaning against the bulwarks 
gazing with intense earnestness at a pile of granite rocks, which the rising 
sun tinged with rosy light. It was the isle of Monte-Cristo. La Seune 
aati left it three-quarters of a league to the larboard, and kept on for 

orsica. 

Dantés thought, as they passed thus closely the island whose name was 
so interesting to him, that he had only to leap into the sea and in half an 
hour he would be on the promised land. But then what could he do 
without instruments to discover his treasure, without arms to defend him- 
self? Besides, what would the sailors say? What would the patron 
think? He must wait. 

Fortunately, Dantés had learned how to wait; he had waited fourteen 
years for his liberty, and now he was free he could wait at least six months 
er a year for wealth. Would he not have accepted liberty without riches 
if it had been offered to him? Besides, were not those riches chimerical ? 
—offspring of the brain of the poor Abbé Faria, had they not died with 
him? It is true, this letter of the Cardinal Spada was singularly circum- 
stantial, and Dantés repeated to himself, from one end to the other, the 
letter, of which he had not forgotten a word. ig. 

_ che evening came on, and Edmond saw the island covered with 
tint that twilight brings with it, and disappear in the darkness from ah 
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; ‘but he, with his gaze accustomed te the gloom of a prison, con- 
cued to see it after all the others, for he remained last upon deck. The 
next morn broke off the coast of Aleria; all day they coasted, and in the 
evening saw the fires lighted on land ; when they were extinguished, they 
no doubt recognised the signals for landing, for a ship’s lantern was hung 
up at the mast-head instead of the streamer, and they neared the share 
within gunshot. Dantés remarked that at this time, too, the patron of 
La Feune Amélie had, as he neared the land, mounted two small culverines, 
which, witheut making much noise, can throw a ball, of four to the pound, 
a ‘thousand paces or so. 

But on this occasion the precaution was superfluous, and everything 
proceeded with the utmost smoothness and politeness. Four shallops 
came off with very little naise alongside the bark, which, no doubt, in 
acknowledgment of the can eee lowered her own shallop into the 
sea, and the five boats worked so well that by two o’clock in the morning 
all the cargo was out of La Feune Amélie and on terra firma. Thesame 
night, such a man of regularity was the patron of La Feune Amélie, that 
the profits were shared out, and each man had a hundred Tuscan livres, 
er about three guineas English. But the voyage was not ended. They 
turned the bowsprit towards Sardinia, where they intended to take ina 
cargo, which was to replace what had been discharged. The second 
eperation was as successful as the first, Za Feune Amélie was in luck, 

‘his new cargo was destined for the coast of the Duchy of Lucca, and 
consisted almost entirely of Havannah cigars, sherry, and Malaga wines. 

There they had a bit of a skirmish in getting rid of the duties; the 
gaudelle was, in truth, the everlasting enemy of the patron of La Feune 
Amélie, A custom-house officer was laid low, and two sailors were 
wounded ; Dantés was one of the latter, a ball having touched him in the 
left shoulder. Dantés was almost glad of this affray, and almost pleased 
at being wounded, for they were rude lessons which taught him with what 
eye he could view danger, and with what endurance he could bear suffer- 
ing. He had contemplated danger with a smile, and when wounded had 
exclaimed with the great philosopher, “ Pain, thou art not an evil.” He 
had, moreover, looked upon the custom-bouse officer wounded to death 
and, whether from heat of blood produced by the rencontre, or the chill 
ef human sentiment, this sight had made but slight impression upon him ; 
Dantés was on the way he desired to follow, and was moving towards the 
end he wished to achieve ; his heart was in a fair way of petrifying in his 
bosom. Jacopo, seeing him fall, had believed him killed, and rushing 
towards him raised him up, and then attended to him with all the kindness 
of an attached comrade. ‘ 

This world was not then so good as Voltaire’s Doctor Pangloss believed 
it, neither was so wicked as Dantés thought it, since this man who had 
nothing te expect fram his comrade but the inheritance of his share of the 
prise wlouey, testified so much sorrow when he saw him fall. Fortunately, 
as we have said, Edmond was only wownded, and withcertain herbs gathered 
at certain seasons, and sold to the smugglers by the old Sardinian women 

e wound soon closed. Edmond then resolved to try Jacopo, and offere 

im in return for his attention a share of his prize-money, but Jacopo re- 
fused it indignantly. WAN 
| It resulted, therefore, from this kind of sympathetic devotion which 

acgpo had bestowed on Edmond from the first time he saw him, that 

mond felt for Jacopo a eertain degree of affection. But this sufficed 

for Jacopo, who already inminctively felt that Edmond had. a right to 
o~4 
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superiority of position—a superiority which Edmond had concealed from 
all others. And from this time the kindness which Edmond showed him 
was encugh for the brave seaman. 

Then in the long days on board ship, when the vessel, gliding on with 
security over the azure sea, required nothing, thanks to the favourable 
wind that swelled her sails, but the hand of the helmsman, Edmond, with 
a chart in his hand, became the instructor of Jacopo, as the poor Abbé 
Faria had been his tutor. He pointed out to him the bearings of the 
coast, explained to him the variations of the compass, and tawght him to 
read in that vast book opened over our heads which they call heaven, ahd 
where God writes in azure with letters of diamonds. And when Jacopo 
inquired of him, “ What is the use of teaching all these things to a poor 
sailor like me ?”? Edmond replied : “Who knows? You may one day be 
the captain of a vessel. Your fellow-countryman, Bonaparte, became 
emperor.” We had forgotten to say that Jacopo was a Corsican. 

Two months and a half elapsed in these trips, and Edmond had become 
as skilful a coaster as he had been a hardy seaman; he had formed an 
acquaintance with all the smugglers on the coast, and learned all the 
masonic signs by which these half pirates recognise each other. He had 

assed and re-passed his isle of Monte-Cristo twenty times, but not once 

ad he found an opportunity of landing there. He then formed a resolu- 
tion. This was, as soon as his engagement with the patron of La Feune 
Amélie ended, he would hire a small bark on his own account—for in his 
several voyages he had amassed a hundred piastres—and under some 

retext land at the isle of Monte-Cristo. Then he would be free to make 

is researches, not perhaps entirely at liberty, for he would be doubtless 
watched by those who accompanied him. But in this world we must risk 
something. Prison had made Edmond prudent, and he was desirous of 
running no risk whatever. But in vain did he rack his imagination ; 
fertile as it was, he could not devise any plan for reaching the wished-for 
isle without being accompanied thither. 

Dantes was tossed about on these doubts and wishes, when the patron, 
who had great confidence in him, and was very desirous of reta ning him 
in his service, took him by the arm one evening and led him to a tavern 
on the Via del’ Oglio, where the leading smugglers of Leghorn used to 
congregate. It was here they discussed the affairs of the coast. Already 
Dantés had visited this maritime Bourse two or three times, and seeing all 
these hardy free-traders, who supplied the whole coast for nearly two 
hundred leagues in extént, he had asked himself what power might not 
that man attain who should give the impulse of his will to all these con- 
trary and diverging links. This time it was a greater matter that was 
under discussion, connected with a vessel laden with Turkey carpets, stuffs 
of the Levant, andcashmeres. It was requisite to find some neutral ground 
on which an exchange could be made, and then to try and land these goods 
on the coast of France. If successful the profit would be enormous, there 
would be a gain of fifty or sixty piastres each for the crew. 

The patron of Za eae Amélie proposed as a place of landing the isle 
of Monte-Cristo, which being completely deserted, and having neither 
soldiers nor revenue officers, seemed to have been placed in the midst of 
the ocean since the time of the heathen Olympus by Mercury, the god of 
merchants and robbers, classes which we in modern times lave separated 
if not made distinct, but which antiquity appears to have included in the 
same category. At the mention of Monte-Cristo Dantés started with joy; 
he rose to conceal his emotion, and took a turn round the smoky tavern, 
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where all the languages of the known world were jumbled in a Uingua 
franca. ‘When he again joined the two persons who had been discussing, 
it had been decided that they should touch at Monte-Cristo, and set out 
on the following night. Edmond, being consulted, was of opinion that the 
island offered every possible security, and that great enterprises to be well 
done should be done quickly. Nothing then was altered in the plan 
arranged, and orders were given to get under weigh next night, and, wind 
and weather permitting, to gain, the day after, the waters of the neutral isle, 


CHAPTER XXIII 
THE iSLE OF MONTE-CRISTO. 


THUS, at length, by one of those pieces of unlooked-for good fortune which 
sometimes occur to those on whom misfortune has for a long time spent 
itself, Dantés was about to‘arrive at his wished-for opportunity by simple 
and natural means, and Jand in the island without incurring any sus- 
picion. One night only separated him from his departure so ardently 
wished for. 

The night was one of the most feverish that Dantés had ever passed, 
and during its progress all the charms good and evil passed through his 
brain. If he closed his eyes, he saw the letters of Cardinal Spada written 
on the wall in characters of flame—if he slept for a moment, the wildest 
dreams haunted his brain. He descended into grottos paved with emeralds, 
with panels of rubies, and the roof glowing with diamond stalactites. 
Pearls fell drop by drop, as subterranean waters filter in their caves. 
Edmond, amazed, wonderstruck, filled his pockets with the radiant 
gems and then returned to daylight, when he discovered that his prizes 
were all converted into common pebbles. He then endeavoured to re-enter 
these marvellous grottos, but then beheld them only in the distance: and 
now the way serpentined into countless paths, and then the entrance be- 
came invisible, and in vain did he tax his memory for the magic and 
mysterious word which opened the splendid caverns of Ali Baba to the 
Arabian fisherman. All was useless, the treasure disappeared, and had 
again reverted to the genii from whom for a moment he had hoped to carry 
it off. The day came at length, and was almost as feverish as the night 
had been, but it brought reason to aid his imagination, and Dantés was 
then enabled to arrange a plan which had hitherto been vague and un- 
settled in his brain. Night came, and with it the preparation for departure, 
and these preparations served to conceal Dantés’s agitation. He had by 
degrees assumed such authority over his companions that he was almost 
like a commander on board ; and as his orders were always clear, distinct, 
and easy of execution, his comrades obeyed him with celerity and pleasure. 

The old patron did not interfere, for he too had recognised the supe- 
Viority of Dantés over the crew and himself. He saw in the young man his 
natural successor, and regretted that he had not a daughter, that he might 
have bound Edmond to him by a distinguished alliance. At seven o’clock 
in the evening all was ready, and at ten minutes past seven they doubled 
the lighthouse just as the beacon was kindled. The sea was calm, and, 
‘with a fresh breeze from the south-east, they sailed beneath a bright blue 
sky, in which God also lighted up in turn his beacon-lights, each of which 
is aworld, Dantés told them that all hands might turn in, and he would 
take the helm. When the Maltese (for so they called Dantés) had said 
this, it was sufficient, and all went to their cots contentedly. This fre 
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uently happened. Dantes, rejected by all the world, fréqudntlt expett 
pate A nie for Solitude ; pie what solitude is at the strane mote 
tomplete, more poetical, than that of a bark floating isolated on the sea 
during the obscurity of the night, in the silence of immensity, and under 
the eye of Heaven? ) ' 

Now this solitude was peopled with his thoughts, the night lighted op 
by his illusions, and the silence animated by his anticipations. hen the 
patron awoke, the vessel was hutrying on with every sail set, and every 
sail full with the breeze. They were making nearly ten kndéts an hour. 
The isle of Monte-Cristo loomed large in the horizon. Edmond resigned 
the bark to the master’s care, and went and lay down in his hammock ; 
but, in spite of a sleepless night, he could not close his eyes for a moment. 
Two hours afterwards he came on deck, as the boat was about to double 
the isle of Elba. They were just abreast of Mareciana, and beyond the 
flat but verdant isle of La Pianosa. The peak of Monte-Cristo, reddened 
by the burning sun, was seen against the azuré sky. Dantés desired the 
helmsman to put down his helm, in order to leave La Pianosa on the right 
hand, as he knew that he should thus decrease the distance by two or three 
knots. About five o’clock in the evening the island was quite distinct, and 
everything on it vas plainly perceptible, owing to that clearness of the 
atmosphere which is peculiar to the hght which the rays of the sun cast at 
its setting. 

Edmond gazed most earnestly at the mass of rocks which gave out all 
the variety of twilight colours, from the brightest pink to the deepest blue ; 
and from time to time his cheeks flushed, his brow became purple, and a 
toist passed over his eyes. Never did gamester whose whole fortune is 
staked on one cast of the die, experience the anguish which Edmond felt 
in his paroxysms of hope. Night came, and at ten o’clock p.m. they 
anchored. La Feune Amélie was the first at the rendezvous, In spite of 
his usual command over himself, Dantés could not restrain his impetuosity. 
He was the first who jumped on shore; and had he dared, he would, like 
Lucius Brutus, have “kissed his mother earth.” It was dark; but at 
eleven o’clock the moon rose in the midst of the ocean, whose every wave 
she silvered, and then, “ ascending high,” played in floods of pale light on 
the rocky hills of this second Pelion. 

The island was familiar to the crew of La Feune Amélie,—it was one of 
her halting-places. As to Dantts, he had passed it on his voyages to 
and from the Levant, but never touched at it. He questioned Jacopo. 
“Where shall we pass the night?” he inquired. 

“Why, on hoard the tartane,” replied the sailor. 

“ Should we not be better in the grottos ?’———* What grottos ?” 

“Why, the grottos—caves of the island.” 

“I do not know of any grottos,” replied Jacopo. A cold damp sprdng 
to Dantés’s brow.—-—-“ What ! are there no grottos at Monte-Cristo ” he 
asked,———“ None.” 

For a moment Dantés was speechless ; then he remembered that these 
caves might have been filled up by some accident, or even stopped up, for 
the sake of greater security, by Cardinal Spada. The point was, then, to 
discover the last opening. It was useless to search at night, and Daatés 
therefore delayed all investigation until the morning. Besides, a 
made half a leagwe ott at sea, and to which La Feune AméHe also replied 
by a-similar signal, indicated that the moment was arrived for busivess. 
The boat that now arrived, assured by the answering signal that all was 


, soon tame fh sight, white and silent as a phantott, and ¢ast anchor © 
able’s length of shore. — | 
_..  &é landing began. Dantés reflected as he worked on the shout 
of joy which, with a single word, he could produce from amongst all these 
men, if he gave utterance to the one unchanging thought that pervaded 
his heart ; but, far from disclosing this precious secret, he almost feared 
that he had already said too much, and by his restlessness and carat 
questions, his minute observations and evident pre-occupation, had aroused, 
suspicions.e Fortunately, as regarded this circumstance at least, with him 
the painful past reflected on his countenance an indelible sadness ; and 
the glimmerings of gaiety seen beneath this cloud were indecd but 
transitory. | 
No one had the slightest suspicion ; and when next day, taking a fowl- 
ing-ptece, powder, and shot, Dantes testified a desire to go and kill some 
of the wild goats that were seen springing from rock to rock, his wish was 
construed into a love of sport, or a desire for solitude. However, Jaco 
insisted on following him ; and Dantés did not oppose this, fearing if he 
did so that he might incur distrust. Scarcely, however, had he gone a 
quarter of a league than, having killed a kid, he begged Jacopo to take it 
to his comrades, and request them to cook it, and when ready to Jet him 
know by firing a gun. This and some dried fruits, and a flask of the wine 
of Monte Pulciano, was the bill of fare. Dantés went forwards, looking 
behind and round about him from time to time. Having reached the 
summit of a rock, he saw, a thousand feet beneath him, his companions, 
whom Jacopo had rejoined, and who were all busy preparing the repast 
which Edmond’s skill as a marksman had augmented with a capital dish. 
Edmond looked at them for a moment with the sad and soft smile of a 
man superior to his fellows, “ In two hours’ time,” said he, “these persons 
will depart richer by fifty piastres each, to go and risk their lives again by 
endeavouring to gain fifty more such pieces ; then they will return with a 
fortune of six hundred franes, and waste this treasure in some city with the 
pride of sultans and the insolence of nabobs. At thismoment Hope makes 
me despise their riches, which seem to me contemptible. Yet perchance 
to-morrow deception will so act on me, that I shall, on compulsion, con- 
sider such a contemptible possession as the utmost happiness. “ Oh, no!” 
exclaimed Edmond, “that will not be. The wise, unerring Faria could 
not be mistaken in this one thing. Besides, it were better to die than to 
continue to lead this low and wretched life.” Thus Dantés, who but three 
months before had no desire but liberty, had now not liberty enough, and 
panted for wealth. The cause was not in Dantés, but in Providence, who, 
whilst limiting the power of man, has filled him with boundless desires. 
Meanwhile, by a way between two walls of rock, following a path wort 
by a torrent, and which, in all human probability, human foot had never 
before trod, Dantés approached the spot where he supposed the grottoes 
must have existed. Keeping along the coast, and examining the smallest 
object with serious attention, he thought he could trace on certain rocks 
marks made by the hand of man. 
_ Time, which encrusts all physical substances with jts mossy mantle, as 
it invests all things moral with its mantle of forgetfulness, seemed to have re- 
spected these signs, traced with a certain regularity, and probably with 
the design of leaving traces. Occasionally these marks disappeared 
beneath tufts of myrtle, which spread into large bushes laden with blossoms 
or beneath parasitical lichen. {t was thus requisite that Edmond should 
remove branches on one side or remove the mosses in order to retrace the 
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indicating marks which were to be his guides in this labyrinth. These 
signs had renewed the best hopes in Edmond’s mind, _Why should it not 
have been the cardinal who had first traced them, in order that they might, 
jn the event of a catastrophe, which he could not foresee would have been 
so complete, serve as a guide for his nephew? This solitary place was 
precisely suited for a man desirous of burying a treasure. Only, might 
not these betraying marks have attracted other eyes than those for whom 
they were made? and had the dark and wondrous isle indeed faithfully 
guarded its precious secret ? ‘ 

It seemed, however, to Edmond, who was hidden from his comrades bf 
the inequalities of the ground, that at sixty paces from the harbour the 
marks ceased ; nor did they terminate at any grotto. A large round rock, 
placed solidly on its base, was the only spot to which they seemed to lead. 
Edmond reflected that perhaps instead of having reached the end he might 
have only touched on the beginning, and he therefore turned round and 
retraced his steps. 

During this time his comrades had prepared the repast, had got some 
water from a spring, spread out the frujt and bread, and cooked the kid. 
Just at the moment when they were taking the dainty animal from the spit, 
they saw Edmond, who, hight and daring as a chamois, was springing from 
rock to rock, and they fired the signal agrecd upon. The sportsman 
instantly changed his direction, and ran quickly towards them. But at the 
moment when they were all following with their eyes his agile bounds with 
a rashness which gave them alarm, Edmond’s foot slipped, and they saw 

im stagger on the edge of arock and disappear. They all rushed towards 
im, for all loved Edmond in spite of his superiority ; yet Jacopo reached 
him first. 

He found Edmond stretched bleeding and almost senseless. He had 
rolied down a height of twelve or fifteen feet. ‘hey poured some drops of 
rum down his throat, and this remedy, which had before been so beneficial 
to him, produced the same effect as formerly. Edmond opened his eyes, 
complained of great pain in his knee, a feeling of heaviness in his head, 
and severe pains in his loins. They wished to carry him to the shore, but 
when they touched him, although under Jacopo’s directions, he declared, 
with heavy groans, that he could not bear to be moved. 

It may be supposed that Dantés did not now think of his dinner, but he 
insisted that his comrades, who had not his reasons for fasting, should 
have their meal. As for himself, he declared that he had only need of a 
little rest, and that when they returned he should beeasicr. The sailors did 
not require much urging. They werc hungry, and the smell of the roasted 
kid was very savoury, and your tars are not very ceremonious. An hour 
afterwards they returned. ‘All that Edmond had been able to do was to 
drag himself about a dozen paces foiward to lean against a moss-grown 
rock, 

But, far from being easier, Dantés’s pains had appeared to increase in 
violence. The old patron, who was obliged to sail in the morning in order 
to land his cargo on the frontiers of Piedmont and France, between Nice 
and Frejus, urged Dantés to try and rise. Jdmond made great exertions 
in ‘a tocomply ; but at each effort he fell back, moaning and turning 
pale. 

“ He has broken his ribs,” said the commander, in a low voice. “ No 
matter ; he is an excellent fellow, and we must not leave him, We will try 
and carry him on board the tartane.” Dantes declared, however, thaf he 
would rather die where he was than undergo the agony caused by the 
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slightest movement he made. “Well,” said the patron, “let what may 
happen, it shall never be said that we deserted a good comrade like you. 
We will not go till evening.” This very much astonished the sailors, al- 
though not one opposed it. The patron was se strict that this was the first 
time they had ever seen him give up an enterprise, or even delay an arrange- 
ment. Dantés would not allow that any such infraction of regular and pro- 
per rules should be made in his favour. “ No, no,” he said to the patron, “I 
was awkward, and it is just that I pay the penalty of my clumsiness. Leave 
me a small%upply of biscuit, a gun, powder, and balls, to kill the kids or de- 
fend myself at need, and a pickaxe, to build me something like a shed if you 
delay in coming back for me.” 

“ But you'll die of hunger,” said the patron. “1 would rather do so,” 
was Edmond’s reply, “than suffer the inexpressible agonies which the 
slightest motion brings on.” The patron turned towards his vessel, which 
was undulating in the small harbour, and, with her sails partly set, was ready 
for sea when all her toilette should be completed. 

“ What are we to do, Maltese ?” asked the captain. “We cannot leave 
you here so, and yet we cannot stay.”—-—“ Go, go !” exclaimed Dantes. 

“‘ We shall be absent at least a week,” said the patron, “ and then we must 
run out of our course to come here and take you up again.” 

“Why,” said Dantés, “if in two or three days you hail any fishing-boat, 
desire them to come here to me. I will pay twenty-five piastres for my 
passage back to Leghorn. If you do not come across one, return for me.” 
The patron shook his head. 

“Listen, Captain Baldi ; there’s one way of settling this,” said Jacopo. 
“Do you go, and I will stay and take care of the wounded man.” 

“And give up your share of the venture,” said Edmond, “to remain 
with me ?’—-~“ Yes,” said Jacopo, “and without any hesitation.” 

“ You are a good fellow and a kind-hearted messmate,” replied Edmond, 
“and Heaven will recompense you for your generous intentions; but I 
do not wish any one to stay with me. A day or two’s rest will set me up, 
and I hope I shall find amongst the rocks certain herbs most excellent for 
contusions.” 

A singular smile passed over Dantés’s lips; he squeezed Jacopo’s hand 
warmly ; but nothing could shake his determination to remain—and re- 
main alone. The smugglers left with Edmond what he had requested and 
set sail; but not without turning about several times, and each time mak- 
ing signs of a cordial leave-taking, to which Edmond replied with his 
hand only, as if he could not move the rest of his body. Then, when 
they had disappeared, he said with a smile, —“’Tis strange that it 
Should be amongst such men that we find proofs of friendship and devo- 
tion.” Then he dragged himself cautiously to the top of a rock, from 
which he had a full view of the sea, and thence he saw the tartane com- 
plete her preparations for sailing, weigh anchor, and, balancing herself as 
gracefully as a water-fowl ere it takes to the wing, set sail, At the end of 
an hour she was completely out of sight ; at least, it was impossible for 
the wounded man to see her any longer from the spot where he was. Then 
Dantés rose more agile and light than the kid amongst the myrtles and 
shrubs of these wild rocks, took his gun in one hand, his pickaxe in the 
other, and hastened towards the rock on which the marks he had noted 
terminated. ‘‘ And now,” he exclaimed, remembering the tale of the Ara- 
bian fisherman, which Faria had related to him, “now, open sesame !” 
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CHAPTER XXIV. * 

THE SRCORET CAVE a — 
THE suh had tearly reached the meridian, and his scorching rays fell fall 
on the rocks, whith seemed themsetves sensible of the beat. Thousands: 
of grassh rs, hidden in the bushes, chirped with a menotohous and 
dull ndte ; the leaves of the myrtle and olive trees waved and rustied in 
the wind. At evéry step that Edmond took he disturbed the lizards glit- 
teting with the hues of the emerald ; afar off he saw the wild géats beun 
ing from crag to crag. In a word, the isle was inhabited, yet Edmond f 
himself alone, guided by the hand of God. He felt an indescribable sen- 
sation somewhat akin to dread—that dread of the daylight which even in 
the désett niakes us feat we are watched and observed. This feeling was: 
So strong, that at the moment when Edmond was about to commence his 
labour, he stépped, laid down his pickaxe, seized his gun, mounted to the 
summit of the highest rock, and ftom thence gazed round in every direc 
tiga. 

But it was not upon Corsica, the very houses of which he could distin 
guish ; nor on Sardinia; nor on the isle of Elba, with its historical asso- 
ciatians ; nor upon the almost imperceptible line that to the experienced 
eye of a sailor alone revealed the coast of Genoa the proud, and Leghorn 
the commercial, that he gazed. It was at the brigantine that had left in 
the morning, and the tartane that had just set sail, that Edmond fixed his 
eyes. The first was just disappearing in the straits of Bonifacio; thé 
other, following an opposite direction, was about to round the island of 
Corsica. This sight reassured him, He then looked at the objects near 
him. He saw himself on the highest point of the isle; a statue on this 
vast pedestal of granite, nothing human appearing in sight, whilst the blue 
océan beat against the base of the island, and covered it with a fringe of 
foam, Then he descended with cautious and slow step, for he dreaded 
lest a accident similar to that he had so adroitly feigned should happef: 
in reality. 

Dantés, as we have said, had traced back the marks in the rock; and 
he had noticed that they led to a small creek, hidden like the bath of some 
ancient nymph, This creek was sufficiently widé at its mouth, and deep 
in the centre, to admit of the entrance of a small vessel of the speronare 
class, which would be perfectly concealed from observation. 

Then following the clue that, in the hands of the Abbé Faria, had been 
$o skilfully used to guide him through the Daedalian labyrinth of probabili- 
ties, he thought that the Cardinal Spada, anxious not to be watched, had 
entéred the creek, concealed his little barque, followed the line marked by 
the notches in the rock, and at the end of it had buried his treasure. It 
was this idea that had brought Dantés back to the circular rock. One 
thing only perplexed Edmond, and destroyed his theory. How could this 
rock, which weighed several tons, have been lifted to this spot without the 
aid of many men? Suddenly an idea flashed across his mind. Instead of 
raising it, thought he, they have lowered it. And he sprang from the rock 
in order tb inspect the base on which it had formerly stood. He soon pers 
ceived that 4 slope had been formed, and the rock had slid along this wntil 
it stopped at the spot it now occupied. A large stone had served as a 
wedge ; flints arid pebbles had been insetted aroand it, so as to conceal 
the orifice : this species of masonty Had been covered with entth,and 
Sk and weeds had grown there, moss had sor te the stones, myrile- 

shes had taken root, and the old rock seemed fixed to the earth. \ 
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Dantas raised the earth carefully; and detected, or fancied he detecte 
the ingenious artifice. He attacked this wall, cemented by the hand 
Time, with his pickaxe. After ten minutes’ labour the wall gave way, and 
a hole large enough to insert the arm wasopened. Dantés went and out 
the strongest olive-tree he could find, stripped off its branches, inserted it 
in the hole, and used it as a lever. But the rock was too heavy, anth too 
firmly wedged, to be moved by any one man, were he Hercules himself. 
Dantés reflected that he must attack this wedge. But how? Hecasth 
eyes arourftl, and saw the horn full of powder which his friend Jacopo h; 
left him. He smiled; the infernal invention would serve him for this 
purpose, With the aid of his pickaxe, Dantés dug between the upper rock 
and the one that supported it, a mine similar to those formed by pioneers 
when they wish to spare human labour, filled it with powder, then made 
a match by rolling his handkerchief in saltpetre. He lighted it and 
retired. The explosion was instantaneous : the upper rock was lifted from 
its base by the terrific force of the powder ; the lower one flew into pieces } 
thousands of insects escaped from the aperture Dantés had previously 
formed, and a huge snake, like the guardian demon of the treasure, rolled 
himself along with a sinuous motion, ahd disappeared. 

Dantés approached the upper rock, which now, without any sup_ 
feant towards the sea. The intrepid treasure-seeker walked round it, an 
selecting the spot from whence it appeared most easy to attack it, plac 
his lever in one of the crevices, and strained every nerve to move the maga 
The rock, already shaken by the explosion, tottered on its base. Dantés 
redoubled his efforts ; he seemed like one of the ancient Titans, who up- 
rooted the mountains to hurl against the father of the gods. The rock 
yielded, rolled, bounded, and finally disappeared in the ocean. 

On the spot it had occupied, was visible a circular place, and which ex« 

osed an iron ring let into a square flag-stone. Dantés uttered a ery of 
joy and surprise ; never had a first attempt been crowned with more per- 
fect success. He would fain have continued, but his knees trembled, his 
heart beat so violently, and his eyes became so dim, that he was forced te 
pause. This feeling lasted but fora moment. Edmond inserted his lever 
in the ring, and exerting all his strength, the flag-stone yielded, and dis- 
closed a kind of stair that descended until it was lost in the obscurity of a 
subterraneous grotto. Any one else would have rushed on with a cry of 
joy. Dantés turned pale, hesitated, and reflected. “Come,” said he to 
himself, “be a man. I am accustomed to adversity. I must not be cast 
down by the discovery that I have been deceived. What, then, would be 
the use of all I have suffered? The heart breaks when, after having been 
elated by flattering hopes, it sees all these illusions destroyed. Faria has 
dreamed this ; the Cardinal Spada buried no treasure here ; perhaps he 
never came here, or if he did, Caesar Borgia, the intrepid adventurer, the 
stealthy and indefatigable plunderer, has followed han discovered his 
traces, pursued them as I have done, like me, raised the stone, and de- 
seenditg before me, has left me nothing.” He remained motionless and 
pensive, his eyes fixed on the sombre aperture that was open at his feet,, 

_“ Now that I expect nothing, iow that I no longer entertain the shig test 
hopés, the etd of this adventure becomes a simple matter of curiosity.” And 
he temained again motionless and thoughtful. a 
Yes, yes ; this is an adventure worthy a place in the lights and shades 
of the life of this royal bandit. This fabulous event has formed but a 
link of # vast chain. Yes, Borgia has been hefe, a torch in one band; a 
sword in the other, whilst within twenty paces, at thé feat of this rock, 
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perhaps two guatds kept watch on land and sea, whilst their master de 
ional as I am about to descend, dispelling the darkness before his terrible 
vance. 

“€ But what was the fate of these guards who thus possessed his secret 2 
asked Dantés of himself. 

’ © The fate,” replied he, smiling, “ of those who buried Alaric.” 

“Yet, had he come,” thought Dantés, “ he would have found the treasure, 
and Borgia, he who compared Italy to an artichoke, which he could devour 
leaf by leaf, knew too well the value of time to waste it in replacing this rock, 
I will go down.” 

Then he descended ; a smile on his lips, and murmuring that last word 
of human philosophy, ‘“ Perhaps!” But instead of the darkness, and the 
thick and mephitic atmosphere he had expected to find, Dantés saw a dim 
and bluish light, which, as well as the air, entered, not merely by the aper- 
ture he had just formed, but by the interstices and crevices of the rock 
which were visible from without, and through which he could distinguish 
the blue sky and the waving branches of the evergreen oaks, and the ten- 
drils of the creepers that grew from the rocks. After having stood a few 
minutes in the cavern, the atmosphere of which was rather warm than 
damp, Dantés’ eye, habituated as it was to darkness, could pierce even to 
the remotest angles of the cavern, which was of granite that sparkled like 
diamonds. “ Alas!” said Edmond, smiling, “these are the treasures the 
cardinal has left ; and the good abbé, seeing in a dream these glittering 
walls, has indulged in fallacious hopes.” 

But he called to mind the words of the will, which he knew by heart : 
“In the farthest angle of the second opening,” said the cardinal’s will. 
He had only found the first grotto; he had now to seek the second. 
Dantés commenced his search. He reflected that this second grotto must, 
doubtless, penetrate deeper into the isle; he examined the stones, and 
sounded one part of the wall where he fancied the opening existed, masked 
for precaution’s sake. The pickaxe sounded for a moment with a dull sound 
that covered Dantés’ forehead with large drops of perspiration. At last it 
seemed to him that one part of the wall gave forth a more hollow and deeper 
echo ; he eagerly advanced, and with the quickness of perception that no 
one but a prisoner possesses, saw that it was there, in all probability, the 
opening must be. 

However, he, like Caesar Borgia, knew the value of time ; and, in order 
to avoid a fruitless toil, he sounded all the other walls with his pickaxe, 
struck the earth with the butt of his gun, and finding nothing that appeared 
suspicious, returned to that part of the wall whence issued the consoling 
sound he had before heard. He again struck it, and with greater force. 
Then a singular sight presented itself. As he struck the wall,a species of 
stucco similar to that used as the ground of arabesques detached itself, 
and fellto the ground in flakes, exposing a large white stone. The aperture 
of the rock had been closed with stones, then this stucco had been applied, 
and painted to imitate granite. Dantés struck with the sharp end of his 
pickaxe, which entered some way between the interstices of the stone. It 
was there he must dig. But by some strange phenomenon of the human 
organization, in proportion as the proofs that Faria had not been deceived 
became stronger, so did his heart give way, and a feeling of discourage- 
ment steal overhim. This last proof, instead of giving him fresh strength, 
deprived him of it ; the pickaxe descended, or rather fell; he placed it on 

‘the ground, passed his hand over his brow, and remounted the stairs, 
alleging to himself, as an excuse, a desire to be assured that no one was 
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watching him, but in reality because he felt he was ready to faint. The 
isle was deserted, and the sun seemed to cover it with its fiery glance ; afar 
off a few small fishing-boats studded the bosom of the blue ocean. 

Dantés had tasted nothing, but he thought not of hunger at such a 
moment ; he hastily swallowed a few drops of rum, and again entered the 
cavern. The pickaxe that had seemed so heavy, was now like a feather 
in his grasp ; he seized it, and attacked the wall. After several blows he 
perceived that the stones were not cemented, but merely placed one upon 
the other,sand covered with stucco; he inserted the point of his pickaxe, 
4nd using the handle as a lever, soon saw with joy the stone turn as‘if on 
hinges, and fall at his feet. He had nothing more to do now, but with the 
iron tooth of the pickaxe to draw the stones towards him one by one, The 
first aperture was sufficiently large to enter, but by waiting, he could still 
cling to hope, and retard the certainty of deception. At last, after fresh 
hesiiation, Dantés entered the second grotto. The second grotto was 
lower and more gloomy than the former ; the air that could only enter by 
the newly-formed opening had that mephitic smell Dantés was surprised 
not to find in the first. He waited in order to allow pure air to displace 
the foul atmosphere, and then entered. At the left of the opening was a 
dark and deep angle. But to Dantés’ eye there was no darkness. He 
glanced round this second grotto; it was, like the first, empty. 

The treasure, if it existed, was buried in this corner. The time had at 
length arrived; two feet of earth removed, and Dantes’ fate would be 
decided. He advanced towards the angle, and summoning all his reso- 
lution, attacked the ground with the pickaxe. At the fifth or sixth blow 
the pickaxe struck against an iron substance. Never did funeral knell, 
never did alarm-bell produce a greater effect on the hearer. Had Dantés 
found nothing he could not have become more ghastly pale. He again 
struck his pickaxe into the earth. and encountered the same resistance, 
but notthe samesound. “ It is a casket of wood bound with iron,” thougth 
he. At this moment a shadow passed rapidly before the opening ; Dantes 
seized his gun, sprang through the opening, and mounted the stair. A 
wild goat had passed before the mouth of the cave, and was feeding at 
a little distance. This would have been a favourable occasion to secure 
his dinner; but Dantes feared lest the report of his gun should attract 
attention, 

He reflected an instant, cut a branch of a resinous tree, lighted it atthe 
fire at which the smugglers had prepared their breakfast, and descended 
with this torch. He wished to see all. He approached the hole he had 
formed with the torch, and saw that his pickaxe had in reality struck 
against iron and wood. He planted his torch in the ground and resumed 
his labour. In an instant a space three feet long by two feet broad was 
cleared, and Dantés could see an oaken coffer, bound with cut steel ; in 
the midst of the lid he saw engraved on a silver plate, which was still 
untarnished, the arms of the Spada family—viz., a sword, fale, on an oval 
shield, like all the Italian armorial bearings, and surmounted by a cardinal’s 
hat; Dantes easily recognised them, Faria had so often drawn them for 
him. There was no longer any doubt the treasure was there: no one 
would have been at such pains to conceal an empty casket. In an instant 
he had cleared every obstacle away, and he saw successively the a 
placed between two padlocks, and the two handles at each end, all cary: 
as things were carved at that epoch, when art rendered the commonest 
mefals precious. Dantés seized the handles, and strove to lift the coffer ; 
it.was Lmpossible, He sought to open it; lock and padlock were closed ; 
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by end of the pickaxe between the coffer and the lid, a 
sing with all his force on the handle, burst open the fastenings. The 
hiages yielded in their turn gnd fell, still holding in their grasp fragments 
of the planks, and ali was open. ’ 

A vertigo seized Edmond; he cocked his gun and laid it beside him. 
He then closed his eyes as children doin order to perceive in shining night 
ef their own imagination more stars than are visible in the firmament ; 
then he re-ppe them, and stood motionless with amazemeut. Thr 
eompartments divided the coffer. In the first, blazed piles of golden coin ; 
ia the second, bars of unpolished gold, which possessed nothing attractive 
gave their value, were ranged ; in the third, Edmond grasped handfuls of 
diamonds, pearls, and rubies, which, as they fell on one another, sounded 
Hike hail against glass. After having touched, felt, examined these trea- 
sures, Edmond rushed through the caverns like a man seized with frenzy ; 
he leapt on a rock, from whence he could behold the sea. He was alone. 
Alone with these countless, these anheard-of treasures! Was he awake, 
@r was it but a dream? 

He would fain have gazed upon his gold, and be he had not strength 
enough ; for an instant he leaned his head in his hands as if to prevent his 
senses from leaving him, and then rushed madly about the rocks of Monte- 
Crista, terrifying the wild goats and scaring the sea-fowls with his wild 
eries and gestures ; then he returned, and, still unable to believe the evi- 
dence of his senses, rushed into the grotto, and found himself before this 
mine of gold and jewels. This time he fell on his knees, and, clasping 
his hands convulsively, uttered a prayer intelligible to God alone. He 
goon felt himself calmer and more happy, for now only he began to credit 
his felicity. He then set himself to work to count his fortune. There 
were a thousand ingots of gold, each weighing from two to three pounds ; 
then he piled up twenty-five thousand crowns, each worth about four 
paunds sterling of our money, and bearing the effigies of Alexander VI. 
and his predecessors ; and he saw that the compartment was not half 
gmpty. And he measured ten double handfuls of precious stones, many 
ef which, mounted by the most famous workmen, were valuable for their 
execution. Dantés saw the light gradually disappear ; and fearing to be 
surprised in the cavern, left it, his gun in his hand. A piece of biscuit and 
@ small quantity of rum formed his supper, and he snatched a few hours’ 
sleep, lying over the mouth of the cave. | 

This night was one of those delicious and yet terrible ones, of which he 
had already passed two or three in his lifetime. _ 


Gersed the sharp end seemed tnwilling to surrender their trust. Dant 
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Dawmiaeut, for which Dantts had so eagerly and impatiently waited, 
agaia dawned upon the desert shores of ‘Monte-Cristo. With the first 
dawn of day Dantés resumed his researches. Again he climbed the rocky 
height he had ascended the previous evening, and strained his view to 
catch every peculiarity of the landscape ; but it wore the same wild, barren 
aspect when seen by the rays of the morning sun which it had done when 
surveyed by the fading glimmer of eve. Returning to the entrance ofthe 
gave, he raised the stone that covered it; and ci i Sg the piace 
that contained the creasure, filled his pockets with p ‘stones, pat 
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hox segetber as well and securely as he could, aprinkled feesh sand 
pail the spot from which it had been taken, and then carefully trod down 
the ground to give it everywhere a similar appearance ; then, quitting the 
grotto, he replaced the stone, heaping on it broken masses of rocks and 
reugh fragments of crumbling granite, filling the interstices with earth, 
injo which was skilfully mingled a quantity of rapidly growing plants, 
such as the wild myrtle and flowering thorn; then carefully watering 
these new plantations, he scrupulously effaced every trace of fant- 
mark, leavjng the approach to the cavern as savage-looking and untredden 
@e he had found <t. This done, he impatiently awaited the return of his 
companions. To wait at Monte-Cristo forthe purpose of watching oveg 
the almost incalculable riches that had thus fallen into his possession 
satisfied net the cravings of his heart, which yearned to return to dwell 
among mankind, and to assume the rank, power, and influence unbounded 
wealth alone can bestow, 

On the sixth day the smugglers returned. From a distance Dantés rex 
cognized the cut and manner of sailing of La feune Amé/ie, and dragging 
himself with affected difficulty towards the landing-place, he met his come 
panions with an assurance that, although considerably better than when 
they quitted him, he still suffered acutely from his late accident. He then 
inquired how they had tared in their trip. To this question the smugglers 
yeplied that, although successful in landing their cargo in safety, they had 
scarcely done so when they received intelligence that a guard-ship had 
just quitted the port of Toulon, and was crowding all sail towards them ; 
this obliged them to make all the speed they could to evade the enemy ; 
when they could but lament the absence of Dantés, whose superior skill in 
the management of a vessel would have availed them so materially. In 
fact, the chasing vessel had almost overtaken them when fortunately night 
cante on, and enabled them to double the Cape of Corsica, and so elude 
ali further pursuit. Upon the whole, however, the trip had been sufficiently 
successful to satisfy all concerned; while the crew, and particularly 
Jacopo, expressed great regrets at Dantés not having been an equal sharer 
with themselves in the profits, amounting to no less a sum than fifty 
piastres each. 

Edmond preserved the most admirable self-command, not suffering the 
faintest indication of a smile to escape him at the enumeration of all the 
benefits he would have reaped had he been able to quit the isle; but as 
La Feunes Amélie had merely come to Monte-Cristo to fetch him away, he 
embarked that same evening, and proceeded with the captain to Leghorn. 
Arrived at Leghorn, he repaired to the house of a Jew, a dealer in precious 
stones, ta. whom he dispesed of four of kis smallest diamonds, for 
five thousand francs each. Dantes half feared that such valuable jewels 
im the hands of a peor sailar like himself might excite suspicion ; but the 
cunning purchaser asked no troublesome questions concerning a bargain 

which he gained at least four thousand francs. 

The following day Dantes presented Jacopo with an entirely new vessel, 
accompanying ‘the gift by a4 donation of one hundred piastres, that he 
might | idles himself of hi a creed so other dh papas sodipe 
euthit, upen conditions is going direct to Marseilles for TPO -O 
iaquining after an old man named “Louis Dantés, residing in t Panéee dy 
- Meilisn, and also a young female called Mercédas, an inhabitant ofthe 

dan village: Jacopo could scarcely believe his senses at receiving this 
mudificent presout,.witich Dantes hastened to account for by soving that 


be had serail been @ sailes from whit and a desire to apie his 
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who did not allow him as much money as he liked to spend ; but that ori 
his arrival at Leghorn he had come into possession of a large fortune, left 
him by an uncle, whose sole heir he was. The superior education of 
Dantés gave an air of such extreme probability to this statement that it 
never once occurred to Jacopo to doubt its accuracy. The term for which 
Edmond had engaged to serve on board La Fenne Amélie having expired, 
Dantés took leave of the captain, who at first tried all his powers of per- 
suasion to induce him to remain one of the crew, but having been told the 
history of the legacy, he ceased to importune him further. The,succeeding 
morning Jacopo set sail for Marseilles, with directions from Dantés to join 
him at the island of Monte-Cristo. 

Having seen Jacopo fairly out of the harbour, Dantés proceeded to make 
his final adieus on board La Feune Amélie, distributing so liberal a gra- 
tuity among her crew as procured him the unanimous good wishes and 
expressions of cordial interest,in all that concerned him ; tothe captain he 
promised to write when he had made up his mind as to his future plans, 
this leave-taking over, Dantés departed for Genoa, At the moment of his 
arrival a small yacht was being tried in the bay ; this yacht had been built 
by order of an Englishman, who, having heard that the Genoese excelled 
all other builders along the shores.of the Mediterranean in the construction 
of fast-sailing vessels, was desirous of possessing a specimen of their skill; 
the price agreed upon between the Englishman and the Genoese builder 
was forty thousand francs. Dantes, struck with the beauty and capability 
of the little vessel, applied to its owner to transfer it to him, offering sixty 
thousand francs, upon condition of being allowed to take immediate pos- 
session of it. The proposal was too advantageous to be refused, the more so 
as the person for whom the yacht wasintended had goneuponatourthrough 
Switzerland, and was not expected back in less than three weeks or a 
month, by which time the builder reckoned upon being able to complete 
another. A bargain was therefore struck. Dantés led the owner of the 
yacht to the dwelling of a Jew; retired with the latter individual for a few 
minutes to a small back parlour, and upon their return from thence the Jew 
counted out to the shipbuilder the sum of sixty thousand francs in bright 
golden money. 

Thedelighted builder then offered his services in providing a suitable crew 
for the little vessel, but this Dantés declined with many thanks, saying he 
was accustomed to cruise about quite alone, and his principal pleasure 
consisted in managing his yacht himself; the only thing the builder could 
oblige him in would be to contrive a sort of secret closet in the cabin at 
his bed’s head, the closet to contain three divisions, so constructed as to be 
concealed from all but himself. The builder cheerfully undertook the com- 
mission, and promised to have these secret places completed by the next 
day, Dantés furnishing the size and plan upon which he desired they 
should be arranged. 

The following day Dantés sailed with his yacht from the port of Genoa, 
amid the gaze of an immense crowd drawn together by curiosity to see the 
rich Spanish nobleman who preferred managing his vessel himself. But 
their wonder was soon exchanged to admiration at the perfect skill with 
which Dantés handled the helm, and, without quitting it, making his little 
vessel perform every movement he chose to direct : his bark seemed, in- 
deed, replete with all but human intelligence, so promptly did it obey the - 
slightest impulse given; and Dantés required but a short trial of his beau- 
tiful craft to acknowledge that it was not without truth the Genoese 
attained their high reputation in the art of shipbuilding. . The spectators 
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followéd the little vessel with their eyes so long as it remained visible ; 
they then turned their conjectures upon her probable destination. Some 
insisted she was making for Corsica, others the isle of Elba; bets were 
offered to any amount that she was bound for Spain ; while Africa was 
positively reported by many persons as her intended course ; but no 
one thought of Monte-Cristo. Yet thither it was that Dantés guided his 
vessel, and at Monte-Cristo he arrived at the close of the second day ; his 
bark had proved herself a first-class sailer,and had come the distance from 
Genoa in thirty-five hours. Dantés had carefully noted the general ap- 
pearance of the shore, and, instead of landing at the usual place, he dropped 
anchor in the little creek. The isle was utterly deserted, nor did it seem 
as though human foot had trodden on it since he quitted it: his treasure 
was just as he had left it. Early on the following morning he commenced 
the removal of his riches, and ere nightfall the whole of his immense 
wealth was safely deposited in the secret Gompartments of his hidden 
closet, 

A week passed by. Dantés employed it in manceuvring his yacht round 
the island, studying it as a skilful horseman. would the animal he destined 
for some important service, till at the end of that time he was perfectly 
conversant with its good and bad qualities. The former Dantés proposed 
to augment, the latter to 1emedy. 

Upon the eighth day of his being on the island he discerned a small 
vessel crowding all sail towards Monte-Cristo. As it neared, he recog- 
nised it as the bark he had given to Jacopo. He immediately signalled it. 
His signal was returned, and in two hours afterwards the bark lay at 
anchor beside the yacht. A mourntul answer awaited each of Edmond’s 
eager inquiries as to the information Jacopo had obtained. Old Dantés 
was dead, and Mercédés had disappeared. Dantes listened to these 
melancholy tidings with outward calmness ; but, leaping lightly ashore, 
he signified his desire to be quite alone. In a couple of hours he returned. 
Two of the men from Jacopo’s bark came on board the yacht to assist in 
navigating it, and he commanded she should be steered direct to Mar- 
seilles. For his fathers death he was in some manner prepared; but 
how to account for the mysterious disappearance of Mercédés he knew not. 

Without divulging his secret, Dantés could not give sufficiently clear 
instructions to an agent. There were, besides, other particulars he was 
desirous of ascertaining, and those were of a nature he alone could inves- 
tigate in a manner satisfactory to himself. His looking-glass had assured 
him, during his stay at Leghorn, that he ran no risk of recognition ; added 
to which, he had now the means of adopting any disguise he thought 

roper. One fine morning, then, his yacht, followed by the little bark, 

Idly entered the port of Marseilles, and anchored exactly opposite the 
memorable spot from whence, on the never-to-be-forgotten night of his 
departure for the Chateau d’If, he had been put on board the vessel 
destined to convey him thither, Still Dantés could not view without a 
Shudder the approach of a gendarme who accompanied the officers de- 
puted to demand his bill of health ere the yacht was permitted to hold 
communication with the shore; but with that perfect self-possession he 
had wa eles during his acquaintance with Faria, Dantés coolly presented. 
_ an English passport he had obtained from Leghorn, and, with that prompt 
, attention which all such English documents receive, he was informed. 

there existed no obstacle to his immediate debarkation. ; 

The first object that attracted the attention of Dantés, as he landed on 
‘ the Canebiére, was one of th elongi ) 
tt ’ e crew belonging to the Pharaon. Edmond 

ta 
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hailed the appearance of this.man, who had served under himsel, a¢-¢@ 
sure test of the safe and perfect change time had worked in his own ap 
pearance. Going straight towards him, he commenced a variety of ques-« 
tions on different subjects, carefully watching the man’s countenance as 
he did so ; but not a word or look implied his having the slightest idea of 
ever having seen before the iadivsdual with whom he was then conversing. : 
Giving the sailor a piece of money in return for his civility, Dantes pro« 
ceeded onwards; but ere he had gone many steps he heard the man 
loudly calling him to stop. Dantés instantly turned to meet him. “I beg 
aed pardon, sir,” said the honest fellow, in almost breathless haste, “ bat 

believe you made a mistake: you intended to give me a two-franc pieos, 
and see, you gave me a double Napoleon.”-~—“* Thank you, my good 
friend. {I see that I have made a trifling mistake, as you say; but by 
way of rewarding your honést spirit I give you another double Napoleon, 
that you may drmk to my health, and be able to ask your messmates to 
join you.” 

So extreme was the surprise of the sailor, that he was unable even to 
thank Edmond, whose recéding figure he continued to gaze after in speech< 
less astonishment. At length, when Dantés had wholly disappeared, he 
drew a deep breath, and, with another look at his gold, he returned to the 
quay, saying to himself, “ Ah, that’s one of them nabob gentlemen from 
Ingy, no doubt ; nobody else could afford to chuck gold about like that. 
Well, he said I was to drink his health, and so I will with all my heart.” 

Dantés, meanwhile, continued his route. Each step he trod oppressed 
his heart with fresh emotion: his first and most indelible recollections 
were there ; not a tree, not a street that he passed but seemed filled with 
dear and cherished reminiscences. And thus he proceeded onwards till 
he arrived at the end of the Rue de Noailles, from whence q full view of 
the Allées de Meillan was obtained. At this spot, so pregnant with fond 
and filial remembrances, his heart beat almost to bursting, his knees tot- 
tered under him, a misty vapour floated over his sight, and had he not 
clung for support to one of the trees, he would inevitably have fallen to 
the ground and been crushed beneath the many vehicles continually 
passing there. Recovering himself, however, he wiped the perspiration 
from his brows, and stopped not again till he found himself at the door of 
the house in which his father had lived. 

The nasturtiums and other plants, which his parent had delighted to 
train before his window, had all disappeared from the upper part of the 
house. Leaning against a tree, he remained long gazing on those windows 
at which the busy hand of the active old man might be daily seen training 
and arranging his floral treasures. But Edmond remembered he had-comeé 
thither for other reasons than to indulge a grief now, alas! unavailing ; 
and, stifling the deep sigh that rose to his lips, he advanced to the door, 
and inquired whether there were any chambers to be let in the house, 
Though answered in the negative, he begged so earnestly to be permitted 
to visit those on the fifth floor, that, in despite of the comcrerge’s oft- 
repeated assurance of their being occupied, Dantés succeeded in ag 
the man to go up to the present possessors of these coveted rooms, af 
ask permission for a gentleman to be allowed to look at them. The 
tenants of the humble lodging, once the scene of all Dantas’ early ithe 
consisted of a young couple who had been scarcely married a week ; and 
the sight of a wedded happiness he was doomed never to experience drove 
a bitter pang through his heart. Nothing in the two small chambers 
forming the apartments remained as it had been in the time of the elder 
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Dantes: the very paper was different, while the articles of antiquated fur- 
niture with which the rooms had been filled in Edmond’s time had all dis- 
appeared ; the four walls alone remained as he had left them. The bed 
elon ng to the present occupants was placed as the former owner of the 
chamber had been accustomed to have his ; and, spite of his efforts to 
prevent it, the eyes of Edmond were suffused in tears as he reflected that 
on that spot his beloved parent had expired, vainly calling for his son. 
The young couple gazed with astonishment at the sight of their visitor's 
tion, aid wondered to see the large tears silently chase each other 
own his otherwise stern and immoyable features ; but they felt the sacred- 
ness of his grief, and kindly refrained from questioning him as to its cause, 
while, with instinctive delicacy, they left him to indulge his sorrow alone. 
‘When he withdrew from the scene of his painful recollections, they both 
accompanied him downstairs, reiterating their hope that he would come 
again whenever he pleased, and assuring him their poor dwelling should 
ever be open to him. As Edmond passed the door of similar rooms on 
the fourth floor, he paused to inquire whether Caderousse the tailor still 
dwelt there ; but he received for reply, that the individual in question had 
ot into difficulties,-and at the present time kept a small inn on the routé 
fan Bellegarde to Beaucaire. 

Having obtained the address of the person to whom the house in the 
Allées de Meillan belonged, Dantés next proceeded thither, and, under 
the name of Lord Wilmore (the same appellation as that contained in his 

assport), purchased the small dwelling for the sum of 25,009 francs, at 
teaet 10,000 more than it was worth ; but had its owner asked ten times 
the sum he did, it would unhesitatingly have been given. The very same 
day the occupants of the apartments on the fifth floor of the house, now 
become the property of Dantés, were duly informed by the notary who 
had arranged the necessary transfer of deeds, &c, that the new landlord 
gave them their choice of any of the rooms in the house, without, the least 
augmentation of rent, upon condition of their giving instant possession of 
the two small chambers they at present inhabited. 

This strange event served to find food for wonder and curiosity in the 
neighbourhood of the Allées de Meillan, and a multitude of various con- 
jectures were afloat as to the probable cause of the house being so sud- 
denly and mysteriously disposed of ; but each surmise seemed to wander 
farther and farther from the truth. But that which raised public astonish- 
ment to a climax,and set all speculations at defiance, was the circumstance 
of the same stranger who had in the morning visited the Allées de Meillasi 
being seen in the evening walking in the little village of the Catalans, and 
afterwards observed to enter a poor fisherman’s hut, and to pass more than 
an hour in inquiring after persons who had either been dead or gone awa 
for more than fifteen or sixteen years. But on the following day the family 
from whom all these particulars had been asked received a handsome 
present, consisting of an entirely new fishing-boat, with a full supply of 
excellent nets. The delighted recipients of these munificent gifts would 
gladly have poured out their thanks to their generous benefactor ; but 
they had seen him, upon quitting the hut, merely give some orders to a 
Ponte aah then, springing lightly on horseback, quit Marseilles by. the 

ix. . ity 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 
THE AUBERGE OF PONT DU GARD. 


Suc of my teaders as have made a pedestrian excursion to the south ot 
France may perchance have noticed, midway between the town of Beau- 
caire and the village of Bellegarde, a small roadside inn, from the front of 
which hung, creaking and flapping in the wind, a sheet of tin covered with 
a caricature resemblance of the Pont du Gard. This modern place of 
entertainment stood on the left-hand side of the grand route, gurning its 
back upon the Rhone. It also boasted of what in Languedoc is styled @ 
garden, consisting of a smal] plot of ground, a full view of which might be 
obtained from a door immediately opposite the grand portal by which 
travellers were ushered in to partake of the hospitality of mine host of the 
Pont du Gard. This plaisance or garden, scorched up beneath the ardent 
‘sun of a latitude of thirty degrees, permitted nothing to thrive or scarcely 
live in its arid soil, A few dingy olives and stunted fig-trees struggled hard 
for existence, but their withered dusty foliage abundantly proved how un- 

ual was the conflict. Between these sickly shrubs grew a scanty supply 

garlic, tomatos, and eschalots ; while, lone and solitary, like a forgotten 
sentinel, a tall pine raised its melancholy head in one of the corners of 
this unattractive spot, and displayed its flexible stem and fan-shaped sum- 
mit dried and cracked by the withering influence of the mistral, that 
scourge of Provence. 

In the surrounding plain, which more resembled a dusty lake than solid 
ground, were scattered a few miserable stalks of wheat, the effect, no doubt, 
of a curious desire on the part of the agriculturists of the country to see 
whether such a thing as the raising of grain in those parched regions was 
practicable. The scanty produce, however, served to accommodate the 
numerous grasshoppers who follow the unfortunate invader of this bare 
soil with untiring persecution, resting themselves after their chase upon 
the stuntéd specimens of horticulture, while they filled the ear with their 
sharp shrill cry. 

For nearly the last eight years the small auberge we have just been de- 
scribing had been kept by a man and his wife, with two servants: one, a 
strong, sturdy wench, answering to the name of Trinette, officiated in the 
capacity of chambermaid ; while the other, a shock-headed country lad, 
named Pecaud, undertook the management of the outer-door work, and 
contented himself with the title of garcon d’écurie, or ostler, as we should 
style itin England. But, alas! the occupation of each domestic was but 
nominal, for a canal recently made between Beaucaire and Aiguemortes 
had proved a most successful speculation, and had transferred the mode 
of sending merchandize and luggage from the heavy wagons to the towed 
barge, while travellers forsook the diligence to glide over the smooth 
waters by the more agreeable aid of the steamboat. And, as though to 
add to the daily misery which this prosperous canal inflicted on the un- 
fortunate aubergiste, whose utter ruin it was fast accomplishing, it was 
situated not a hundred steps from the forsaken inn, of which we have 
given so faithful a description. 

The aubergiste himself was a man of from forty to fifty-five years of 
age, tall, strong, and bony, a perfect specimen of the natives of those 
southern latitudes; he had the dark, sparkling, and deep-set eye, curved 
nose, and teeth white as those of a carnivorous animal; his hair, which, 
Spite of the light touch time had as yet left on it, seemed as though it re- 
fused to assume any other colour than its own, was like his beard, which 
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he wore under his chin, thick and curly, and but slightly mingled with a 
few silvery threads. His naturally muky complexion had assumed a still 
{further shade of brown from the habit the unfortunate man had acquired 
of stationing himself from early morning till latest eve at the thresheld of 
his door, in eager hope that some traveller, either equestrian or pedestrian, 
might bless his eyes, and give him the delight of once more seeing a guest 
enter his doors; but his patience and his expectations were alike useless ; 
yet there he stood, day after day, exposed to the meridional rays of a 
burning sun, with no other protection for his head than a red handkerchief 
twisted around it, after the manner of the Spanish muleteers. This 
anxious, careworn aubergiste was no other than our cé-devant acquaintance 
Caderousse. His wife, on the contrary, whose maiden name had been 
Madeleine Radelle, was pale, meagre, and sickly-looking. Born in the 
neighbourhood of Ailes, she had shared in the beauty for which its 
females are proverbial; but that beauty had gradually withered beneath 
the devastating influence of one of those slow fevers so prevalent in the 
vicinity of the waters of the Aiguemortes and the marshes of Camargue. 
She remained nearly always in -her chamber, situated on the first floor ; 
sitting shivering in her chair, or extended Janguid and feeble on her bed, 
while her husband kept his daily watch at the door—a duty he performed 
with so much the greater willingness, as it saved him the necessity of 
listening to the endless plaints and murmurs of his helpmate, who never 
saw him without breaking out into bitter invectives against fate and the 
unmerited hardships she was called upon to endure; to all of which her 
husband would calmly return an unvarying reply, couched in these 
philosophic words : 

“ Cease te grieve about it, La Carconte. It is God’s pleasure that you 
should suffer, and whether you Ike it or not, you must bear it.” 

The sobriquet of La Carconte had been bestowed on Madeleine Radelle 
from the circumstance of her having been born in a village so called, 
situated between Salon and Lanbése ; and as a custom existed among the 
inhabitants of that part of France where Caderousse lived of styling every 
person by some particular and distinctive appellation, her husband had 
bestowed on her the name of La Carconte in place of her sweet and 
euphonious name of Madeleine, which, 1n all probability, his rude guttural 
language would not have enabled him to pronounce. Still, let it not be 
supposed that amid this affected resignation to the will of Providence, the 
unfortunate aubergiste did not writhe under the double misery of seeing 
the hateful canal carry off alike his customers and profits, and the daily 
implication of his peevish partner’s murmurs and lamentations. 

Like other dwellers of the south, he was a man of sober habits and 
moderate desires, but fond of external show, vain, and addicted to display. 
During the days of his prosperity, not a _fé/e, festivity, or ceremonial took 
place without himself and wife being among the spectators. He dressed 
in the picturesque costume worn upon grand occasions by the inhabitants 
of the south of France, bearing equal resemblance to the style adopted 
both by the Catalans and Andalusians ; while La Carconte displayed the 
charming fashion prevalent among the females of Arles, a mode of attire 
borrowed equally from Greece and Arabia. But, by degrees, watch-chains, 
necklaces, many-coloured scarfs, embroidered bodices, velvet vests, 
elegantly-worked stockings, striped gaiters, and silver buckles for the 
shoes, all disappeared ; and Gaspard Caderousse, unable to appear abroad 
in his pristine splendour, had given up any further participation in these 
pomps and vanities, both for himself or wife, although a bitter feeling of 
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envious discontent filled his mind as the sound of mirth and merry musit 
from the joyous revellers reached even the miserable hostelry ta which 
he still clung, more for the shelter than the profit it afforded. 

., On the present day, Caderousse was, as usyal, at his place of observa- 
tion before the door, his eyes glancing listlessly from a piece of closely- 
shaven grass—on which some fawls were industriously, though fruitlessly, 
endeavouring to tarn up some grain or insect suited to their palate—to the 
deserted road, the two extremities of which pointed respectively north and 
south, when he was roused from his daily speculations as to the possihiliy 
of the auberge of the Pont du Gard ever again being called upon to exer- 
cise its hospitable capabilities to any chance visitant by the shrill voice of 
his wife summoning him to her presence with all speed. Murmuring at 
the disagreeable interruption to his not very agreeable thoughts, he, 
however, proceeded to the floor in which was situated the chamber of his 
better hali—taking care, however, preparatory to so doing, to set the en- 
trance-door wide open, that, in the event of that vara avis, a traveller, 
passing by, it should be made perfectly clear to his comprehension that no 
ceremony was requisite in entering. , 

At the moment Caderousse quitted his sentry-like watch before the door, 
the road on which he so eagerly strained his sight was void and lonely as 
a desert at mid-day. There it lay stretched out, one interminable line of 
dust and sand, with its sides bordered by tall, meagre trees, altogether 
dda sO uninviting an appearance, that no one in their senses could 

ave imagined that any traveller, at liberty to regulate his hours for jour- 
neying, would choose to expose himself to the scorch of a meridian sun 
in such a formidable Sahara. Nevertheless, had Caderousse but retained 
his post a few minutes longer, he might have caught a dim outline of 
something approaching from the direction of Bellegarde: as the moving 
object drew nearer, he would easily have perceived it consisted of a man 
and horse, between whom the kindest and most amiable understanding 
appeared to exist. The horse was of Hungarian breed, and ambled along 
with that easy pace peculiar to that race of animals. His rider was a 
priest, dressed in black, and wearing a three-cornered hat; and, spite of 
the ardent rays of a noonday sun, the pair came on at a tolerably smart 
trot. 
- Having arrived before the auberge du Pont du Gard, the horse stopped, 
but whether for his own pleasure or that of his rider would have been 
difficult to say. However that might have been, the measure appeared 
reciprocally agreeable, since no demur was observable in either. The 
priest, dismounting, led his steed by the bridle in search of some place to 
which he could secure him. Availing himself of a handle that projected 
from a half-fallen door, he tied the animal safely, patted him kindly, and, 
having drawn a red cotton handkerchief from his pocket, wiped away the 
perspiration that streamed from his brow; then, advancing to the door, 
struck thrice with the end of his iron-shod stick. At this unusual sound, 
a huge black dog came rushing to meet the daring assailant of his ordi- 
narily tranquil abode, snarling and displaying his sharp white teeth with 
a determined hostility that abundantly proved how little he was accus- 
tomed to society. At that moment a heavy footstep was heard descending 
the wooden staircase that led from the upper floor, and, with many bows 
and courteous smiles, mine bost of the Pont du Gard welcomed the bless- 
ing Heaven had sent him in the shape of a weary: traveller; whil 
vetreating into the house with backward step, he besought his quest would 
honour him by entering also, 
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#¥ow are welcome, sir, most welcome!” repeated the astonished 
Caderousse, in his blandest tones. “ Now, then, Margontin,” cried he, 
speaking to the dog, “ will you be quiet? Pray don’t heed him, sir !—he 
only tte never bites! i make no doubt a glass of good wine would 
be acceptable this dreadfully hot day ?’ Then perceiving for the first time 
the description of traveller he had to entertain, Caderousse hastily ex- 
claimed : “ A thousand pardons, your reverence! I really did not observe 
whom I had the honour to receive under my poor roof. What would you 

ease to have, M. YAbbé? What refreshment can I offer you? Alt J 

ve 13 at your service.” 

The priest gazed on the individual addressing him with a long and 
searching gaze—there even seemed like a disposition on his part to court 
a similar scrutiny on the part of the aubergiste ; then, remarking in the 
countenance of the latter no other expression than extreme surprise at his 
own want of attention to an inquiry so courteously worded, he deemed it 
as well to terminate this dumb show, and therefore said, speaking with a 
strong Italian accent : “ You are, I presume, M. Caderousse ?’——-“ Your 
reverence is quite correct,” answered the host, even more surprised at the 

vestion than he had been by the silence which had prefaced it; “I am 
Gaisani Caderousse, at your service.” 

“ Gaspard Caderousse !” rejoined the priest. “Yes, that agrees both 
with the baptismal appellation and surname of the mdividual I allude to. 
You formerly lived, I believe, in the Aliées de Meillan, on the fourth floor 
ef a small house situated there ?” “TT did.” 

“ Where you followed the business of a tailor ?”——“ True, I was a 
tailor, till the trade fell off so as not to afford mea living. Then, it is so 
very hot at Marseilles, that really I could bear it no longer ; and it is my 
idea that all the respectable inhabitants will be obliged to follow my 
example and quit it. But talking of heat, is there nothing I can offer you 
by way of refreshment?” 

“Yes: let me havea bottle of your best wine, and then, with your per- 
mission, we will resume our conversation from where we left off. 

“ As you please, M. Abbé,” said Caderousse, who, anxious not to lose 
the present opportunity of finding a customer for one of the few bottles 
of vin de Cahors still remaining in his possession, hastily raised a trap- 
door in the floor of the apartment they were in, which served both as 
parlour andkitchen. Upon his issuing forth from his subterranean retreat 
at the expiration of five minutes, he found the abbé seated on a species of 
stool, leaning his elbow on a table, while Margontin, whose animosity 
seemed appeased by the traveller having pronounced the unusual com 
mand for refreshments, had crept up to him, and had established himself 
very comfortably between his knees, his long, skinny neck resting on his 
lap, while his dim eye was fixed earnestly on the traveller’s face. 

“ Are you quite alone ?” inquired the guest, as Caderousse placed before 
him the bottle of wine and a glass-——“ Quite, quite alone,” replied the 
man—* or, at least, all but so, M. PAbbé; for my poor wife, who is the 
only person in the house besides myself, is laid up with illness, and unable 
to render meé the least assistance, poor thing !” Pd 

* You are married, then?’ said the priest, with a species of interest: 

¢ing round as he spoke at the scanty style of the accommodation and 
ble fittings-up of the apartment. ee 

& AN, M. PAbbE,” said Caderousse, with a sigh, “it is easy to perceive I 

ate n0t-@ rich mar; Dut in this world a man does not thrive the better for 
being honest,” The abbé fixed on him a searching, penetrating glance. 
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“T can certainly say that much for myself,” replied the aubergiste, faitly 
sustaining the scrutiny of the abbé’s gaze ; “I can boast with truth of 
being an honest man; and,” continued he, significantly shaking his head, 
“that is more than every one can say now-a-days,”——‘“ So much the 
better for you, if what you assert be true,” said the abbé ; “ for I am firml 
persuaded that, sooner or later, the good will be rewarded, and the wicked 
punished.” 

“Such words as those belong to your profession, M. Abbé,” answered 
Caderousse, “and you do well to repeat them; but,” added he, with @ 
bitter expression of countenance, “ you cannot make people believe them 
in opposition to what passes before them every day, when the reverse 
takes place, and it is the wicked man who prospers, and the honest, de- 
serving man who suffers.” 

“You are wrong to speak thus,” said the abbé; “and perhaps I may, 
in my own person, be able to prove to you how completely you are in error 
in coming to so mischievous and dangerous a conclusion.” 

“What mean you ?” inquired Caderousse, with a look of surprise. 

“In the first place, it 1s requisite I should be satisfied you are the 
person I am in search of.” 

“ What proofs do you require ??——“ Did you, in the year 1814 or 1815, 
know anything of a young sailor named Edmond Dantés ?” 

“Did I? I should think I did. Poor dear Edmond! Why, Edmond 
Dantes and myself were intimate friends !” exclaimed Caderousse, whose 
countenance assumed an almost purple hue, as he caught the penetrating 
gaze of the abbé fixed on him, while the clear, calm eye of the questioner 
seemed to cover him with confusion. 

“You remind me,” said the priest, “that the young man concerning 
whom I asked you was said to bear the name of Edmond.” 

“ Said to bear the name !” repeated Caderousse, becoming excited and 
eager. “Why, he was so called as truly as I myself bore the appellation 
of Gaspard Caderousse: but, M. l’Abbé, tell me, I pray, what has become 
of poor Edmond. Did you know him? Is he alive and at liberty? Is 
he prosperous and happy ?” 

“He died a more wretched, hopeless, heart-broken prisoner than the 
felons who pay the penalty of their crimes at the galleys of Toulon.” 

A deadly paleness succeeded the deep suffusion which had before 
spread itself over the countenance of Caderousse, who turned away, but 
not so much so as to prevent the priest’s observing him wiping away the 
oan oe his eyes with the corner of the red handkerchief twisted round 
his head. 

“Poor fellow! poor fellow!” murmured Caderousse. “ Well, there, 
M. lAbbé, is another proof that good people are never rewarded on this 
earth, and that none but the wicked prosper. Ah,” continued Caderousse, 
speaking in the highly-coloured language of the South, “ the world grows 
worse and worse. Why does not Cod, if He really hates the wicked, as 
He S a to do, send down brimstone and fire, and consume them alto- 
gether 

“You speak as though you had loved this young Dantés,” observed the 
abbé, without taking any notice of his companion’s vehemence.——“ And 
so I did,” replied Caderousse ; “ though once, I confess, I envied him his 
good fortune. But I swear to you, M. l’Abbé, I swear to you, by everything 
a man holds dear, I have, since then, deeply and sincerely lamented*his 
unhappy fate,” There was a brief silence, during which the xed, searching 
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eye of the abb¢é was employed in scrutinising the agitated features of the 
aubergiste. 

“You knew the poor lad, then ?” continued Caderousse. ! 
‘ “Nay, I was merely called to see him when on his dying bed, that / 

might administer to him the consolations of religion.” | 

“ And of what did he die ?’ asked Caderousse in a choking voice. 

“ Of what, think you, do young and strong men die in prison, when they 
have scarcely numbered their thirtieth year, unless it be of the horrors of 
that prisor® which has spread its stony walls against their breathing the 
air of heaven, or participating in the secret affections a gracious Creator 
permitted to find growth within the human breast? Edmond Dantés 
died in prison of sorrow and a broken heart.” Caderousse wiped away 
the large beads of perspiration that gathered on his brow. 

“ But the strangest part of the story is,” resumed the abbé, “that Dantés, 
even in his dying moments, swore by his crucified Redeemer, that he was 
utterly ignorant of the cause of his imprisonment.” 

“ And so he was,” murmured Caderousse. ‘“ How should he have been 
otherwise? Ah, M. Abbé, the poor fellow told you the truth.” 

“ And for that reason, he besought me to try and clear up a mystery he 
had never been able to penetrate, and to clear his memory should any 
foul spot or stain have fallen on it.” And here the look of the abbé, be- 
coming more and more fixed, se¢med to rest with ill-concealed satisfaction 
on the gloomy depression which seemed rapidly spreading over the coun- 
tenance of Caderousse. " 

“A rich Englishman,” continued the abbé, “who had been his com- 
panion in misfortune, but had been released from prison during the second 
restoration, was possessed of a diamond of immense value: this precious 
jewel he bestowed on Dantés upon himself quitting the prison,as a mark 
of his gratitude for the kindness and brotherly care with which Dantés 
had nursed him ina severe illness he underwent during his confinement, 
Instead of employing this diamond in attempting to bribe his gaolers, who 
micht only have taken it and then betrayea him to the governor, Dantés 
carefully preserved it, that in the event of his getting out of prison he 
might have wherewithal to live, for the produce of such a diamond would 
have quite sufficed to make his fortune.” 

“Then, I suppose,” asked Caderousse, with eager, glowing looks, “ that 
it was a stone of immense value ?”?-——“ Why, everything is relative,” an- 
swered the abbé. “To one in Edmond’s position the diamond certainly. 
was of great value. It was estimated at 50,000 francs.” ! 

“Bless me !” exclaimed Caderousse, “ what a sum! 50,000 francs! 
Surely the diamond was as large as a nut to be worth all that.”-——“ No,” 
replied the abbé¢, “it was not of such a size as that; but you shall judge 
for yourself, I have it with me.” 

The sharp gaze of Caderousse was instantly directed towards the priest’s 
garments, as though hoping to discover the talked-of treasure. Calmly 
drawing forth from his pocket a small box covered with black shagreen, 
the abbé opened it, and displayed to the delighted eyes of Caderousse the 
sparkling jewel it contained, set in a ring of admirable workmansbip. | 
“And that diamond,” cried Caderousse, almost breathless with eager.ad~ 
miration, “you say, is worth 50,000 francs ?” oe 

“It js, without the setting, which is also valuable,” replied the abbé, as 
he etlosed the box, and returned it to his pocket, while its brilliant hues 
seemed still to dance before the eyes of the fascinated aubergiste: «©. 

“But how comes this diamond in your possession, M, VAbbé? Did 
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Edviond make you his heir ?’—-~“ No, merely his testamentary executor, 
When dying, the unfortunate youth said to me, ‘I once possessed fowe 
dear ey faithful friends, besides the maiden to whom I was betrothed 
and I feel convinced they have all unfeignedly grieved aver my loss. The 
name of one of the four friends I allude to is Caderousse.’” The 
aubergiste shivered as though he fek the dead cold hand of the betrayed 
‘Edmand grasping his own. 

“* Another f the number,’” continued the abbé, without seeming to no- 
a the emotion of Caderousse, “ ¢7s called Danglars ; and thethird, “ae 

my ri al, entertained a very sincere affection for me. * 

Gendech smile played over the features of Caderousse, who was about . 
break in upon the abbé’s speech, when the latter, waving his hand, said : 
« Allow me to finish first, bare then if you have any observations to make, 
you can do so afterwards. ‘ The third of my friends, although my rival, 
was much attached to me,—his name was Fernand : that of my betrothed 
was ’ Stay, stay,” continued the abbé, “I have forgotten what he called 
her,” Mercédés,” cried Caderousse eagerly. 

“True,” said the abbé, with a stifled sigh, “ Mercédés it was.” 

* Go on,” urged Caderousse. 

“ Bring me a carafe of water,” said the abbé. 

Caderousse quickly performed the stranger’s bidding; and after pouring 
- some into a glass, and slowly swallowing its contents, the abbé, resuming 
his usual placidity of manner, said, as he placed his empty glass on the 
table :—“ Where did we leave off” 

“ Oh, that the betrothed of Edmond was called Mercédés.” 

“To be sure. ‘ Well, then, said Dantés,—for you understand, I repeat 
his words just as he uttered them—' you will go to Marseilles.’ Do you 
understand ?’-——~“ Perfectly.” 

“For the purpose of selling this diamond ; the produce of which you 
will divide into five equal parts, and give an equal portion to the only per- 
sons who have loved me upon earth,’”——~* But why into five parts ?” 
asked Caderousse ; “ you only mentioned four persons.” 

“ Because the fifth is dead, as F hear. The fifth sharer in Edmond’s 
bequest was his own father. ”_——- To9 true, too true !” ejaculated Cade- 
rousse, almost suffocated by the contending passions which assailed him, 
“the poor old man did die.” 

#] Jearned so much at Marseilles,” replied the abbé, making a strong 
effort to appear indifferent ; “but from the length of time that has elapsed 
since the death of the elder. Dantés, I was unable to obtain any particulars 
of his end. You possibly may be capable of furnishing me with such mi- 
ini oo as may serve to substantiate the decease of the elder 

t 

“TI do not know who could if I could not,” said Caderousse. “Why I 
lived almost on thé sanie floor with the poor old man. Ah, yes ! about a 
year after the ere ars of his son the old man died.” 

“ Of what did he die?” 

* Why, the doctors called his complaint an internal inflammation, I be- 
lieve ; his acquaintances say he died of grief ; but 1, who saw him in his 
dying moments, I say he died of-~—” 

“ Of what ?” asked the priest, anxiously and eagerly, 

“Why, of downright starvation.” Starvation !” exclaimed the abbé, 

from his seat. “ Why, the vilest animals are not suffered to dié 

‘such a death as that, The very dogs that wander houseless and howe 

tin the streets, Gnd some pitying hand to cast them a mouthfat of 
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d; and that a man, a Christian, should be allowed to perish of hunger 
are midst of other men cally Christians with bimsell i is too horri 
for belief. Oh, it is impossible—utterly impossible ” 

' What I have said, I have said,” answered Caderousse. 

“And you are a fool for having said anything about it,” said a voice 
from the top of the stairs. “Why should you meddle with what dees not 
concern you ?” 

The two male speakers turned round quickly, and perceived the sickly 

untenan&e of La Carconte leaning over the rail of the staircase; attracted 
by the sound of voices, she had feebly dragged herself down the stairs, 
and, seated on the lower step, she had listened to the foregoing conversa- 
tion. “Mind your own business, wife,” replied Caderousse, sharply. 
“ This gentleman asks me for information, which common politeness will 
not permit me to refuse.”———‘‘ Politeness ! you simpleton !” retorted La 
Carconte. “What have you to do with politeness, 1 should like to know? 
Better study a little common prudence. How do you know the motives 
that person may have for trying to extract all he can from you ?” 

“¥ pledge you my sacred word, madame,” said the abbé, “that my in- 
tentions are free from all sorts of harm or injury to you or yours ; and that 
your husband can incur no risk, provided he answers me candidly.”——~ 
“ Ah, that’s all very fine,” retorted the woman. ‘“ Nothing is easier than 
to begin with fair promises and assurances of nothing to fear ; but when 
poor, silly folks, like my husband there, have been persuaded to tell all 
they know, the promises and assurances of safety are oe forgotten ; 
amd at some moment when nobody is expecting it, behold trouble and 
misery, and all sorts of persecutions, are heaped on the unfortunate 
wretches, who cannot even see whence all their afflictions come.” 

“‘ Nay, nay, my good woman, make yourself perfectly easy, I beg of you. 
Whatever evils may befal you, they will not be occasioned by my instrur 
mentality, that I solemnly promise you.” 

Some inarticulate sounds escaped La Carconte, then letting her head, 
which she had raised during the excitement of conversation, again droop 
on to her lap, she commenced her usual aguish trembling, the result of her 
feverish attack, leaving the two speakers to resume the conversation, but 
still remaining herself so placed as to be able to hear every word they 
uttered. Again the abbé had been obliged to swallow a draught of water 
to calm the emotions that threatened to overpower him. When he had 
sufficiently recovered himself, he said :—“ It appears, then, that the miser- 
able old man you were telling me of, was forsaken by every one. Surely, 
had not such been the case, he would not have perished by so dreadful a 
death as you described.” 

“Why, he was not altogether forsaken,” continued Caderousse ; “ fox 
Mercédés the Catalan and M. Morrel were very kind to him ; but some- 
how the poor old man had contracted a profound hatred of Fernand—the 
very person,” added Caderousse, with a bitter smile, “that you named just 
now as being one of Dantés’ faithful and attached friends.” 

“ And was he not so?” asked the abbé. / 

“Gaspard! Gaspard |” murmured the woman, from her seat on 
stairs, “mind what you are saying ! Caderousse made no reply to these 
words, th evidently irritated and annoyed by the interruption, bat, 
addressing the abbé, said :-~“" Can a man be faithful to another- whose-wife 
be covets and desires for himself? But Dantés was so honograble and 
true 10 bs own #ature, that he believed ee at oleacions of 
skip, . Foor Hemond 5. ke was cruelly deceived ; but:it was a happy thing 
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he never knew it, or he might have found it more difficult, when on his 
deathbed, to pardon his enemies. And, whatever people may say,” con- 
tinued Caderousse, in his native language, which was not altogether devoid 
of rude poetry, “I cannot help being more frightened at the idea of the 
malediction of the dead than the hatred of the living.” Weak-minded 
coward !” exclaimed La Carconte. 

“Do you, then, know in what manner Fernand injured Dantés? in- 
quired the abbé of Caderousse. P 

“Dol? No one better.”———* Speak out then say what it was!” e 

“ Gaspard !” cried La Carconte, “I cannot force you to do otherwise 
than as you please, but if you are guided by me, you will have nothing to 
say on this subject.” “Well, well, wife,” replied Caderousse, “ I do not 
know but what you are right! I shall follow your advice,” 

“ Then you are determined not to reveal the circumstances you alluded 
to?” said the abb¢é._——“ Why, what good would it do?” asked Caderousse. 
“Tf the poor lad were living, and came to me to beg I would candidly tell 
which were his true and which his false friends, why, perhaps, I should 
not hesitate. But you tell me he is no more, and therefore can have 
nothing to do with hatred or revenge; so let all such feelings be buried 
with him, 

“You prefer, then,” said the abbé, “allowing me to bestow on men you 
say are false and treacherous, the reward intended for faithful friendship ” 

“ That is true enough,” returned Caderousse. ‘ You say truly, the gift 
of poor Edmond was not meant for such traitors as Fernand and Danglars ; 
besides, what would it be to them? no more than a drop of water in the 
ocean.”———“ And remember, husband,” chimed in La Carconte, “ that to 
breathe one syllable against those two individuals would be to raise up 
against yourself two formidable enemies, who at a word could level you 
with the dust !” 

“ How so?” inquired the abbé. “ Are these persons, then, so rich and 
powerful ?,—---“ Do you not know their history ?” 

“J donot. Pray relate it to me!” Caderousse seemed to reflect fora 
few instants, then said, “ No, truly, it would take up too much time.” 

“Well, my good fnend,” returned the abbé, in a tone that indicated 
utter indifference on his part, “ you are at liberty either to speak or be 
silent, just as you please; for my own part, I respect your scruples and 
admire your sentiments; so let the matter end. I shall do my duty as 
conscientiously as I can, and fulfil my promise to the dying man. My 
first business will be to dispose of this diamond.” So saying, the abbé 
again drew the small box from his pocket, opened it, and contrived to hold 
it in such a light, that a bright flash of brilliant hues passed before the 
dazzled gaze of Caderousse. 

“ Wife, wife !” cried he, in a voice almost hoarse with eager emotion, 
“come hither and behold this rich diamond !”?———“ Diamond !” exclaimed 
La Carconte, rising and descending to the chamber with a tolerably firm 
step; “ what diamond are you talking about ?” 

“ Why, did you not hear all we said?” inquired Caderousse. “It isa 
beautiful diamond left by poor Edmond Dantés, to be sold, and the money 
divided among his father, Mercédés, his betrothed bride, Fernand, 
Danglars, and myself. The jewel is worth at least 50,000 francs.” 

“Oh, what a splendid diamond !” cried the astonished woman. 

“ The fifth part of the produce of this stone belongs to us, then, doés it 
not?” asked Caderousse, still devouring the glittering gem with his eyes. 
® Tt does,” replied the abbé ; “with the addition of an equal division of 
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that part intended for the elder Dantés, which I conceive myself at liberty 
to share equally With the four surviving persons.” 

And wherefore among us four?” inquired Caderousse. 

“As being the friends Edmond esteemed most faithful and devoted ta 
him,”-———“ I don’t call those friends who betray and ruin you,” murmured 
the wife, in her turn, in a low, muttering voice. 

“ Of course not !” rejoined Caderousse, quickly ; “no more do 1; and 
that was what I was observing to this gentleman just now. I said I looked 
upon it as a sacrilegious profanation to reward treachery, perhaps 
crime.” 

“ Remember,” answered the abbé, calmly, as he replaced the jewel and 
its case in the pocket of his cassock, “it is your fault, not mine, that I do 
so. You will have the goodness to furnish me with the address of both 
Fernand and Danglars, in order that I may execute Edmond’s last wishes.” 
The agitation of Caderousse became extreme, and large drops of perspira- 
tion rolled from his heated brows. As he saw the abbé rise from his seat 
and go towards the door, as though to ascertain if his horse were suffi- 
ciently refreshed to continue his journey, Caderousse and his wife ex- 
changed looks of deep meaning with each other. 

“There you see, wife,” said the former, ‘this splendid diamond might 
all be ours, if we chose !”--—“ Do you believe it ?” 

“ Why, surely a man of his holy profession would not deceive us!” 

Well,” replied La Carconte, “do as you like. For my part, I wash 
my hands of the affair.” So saying, she once more climbed the staircase 
leading to her chamber, her frame shuddering with aguish chills, and her 
teeth rattling in her head, spite of the intense heat of the weather. Arrived 
at the top stair, she turned round, and called out, in a warning tone, to 
her husband, “Gaspard, consider well what you are about to do!” 
——““] have both reflected and decided,” answered he. La Carconte then 
entered her chamber, the flooring of which creaked beneath her heavy, 
uncertain tread, as she proceeded towards her arm-chair, into which she 
fell as though exhausted. 

“Well,” asked the abbé, as he returned to the apartment below, “ what 
have you made up your mind to do?” 

* To tell you all I know,” was the reply. 

“I certainly think you act wisely in so doing,” said the priest. “ Not 
because I have the least desire to learn anything you may desire to con- 
ceal from me, but simply that if, through your assistance, I could distribute 
the legacy according to the wishes of the testator, why, so much the better, 
that is all..——“1 trust, indeed, such will be the case, and that poor 
Edmond’s dying bequest will be given only to such as you shall be con- 
vinced are his faithful and attached friends,” replied Caderousse, his eyes 
sparkling and his face flushed with the hope of obtaining all himself. 

“ Now, then, begin, if you please,” said the abbé,—“ I am all attention.” 
—-—“ Stop a minute,” answered Caderousse ; “we might be interrupted 
in the most interesting part of my recital, which would be a pity ; and it 
is as well that your visit hither should be made known only to ourselves.” 
With these words he went stealthily to the door, which he closed, and, by 
way of still greater precaution, bolted and barred it, as he was accustomed 
to do at night. During this time the abbé had chosen his place for listen« 
ing to the painful recital he expected Caderousse’s would prove. He re- 
moved his seat into a corner of the room, where he himself would Be in 
deep shadow, while the light would be fully thrown on the narrator ; then, 

th head bent down and hands clasped, or rather clenched together, he 
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prepared to give Nis whole attention to Caderotissé, who seated hiniself otf 
the little stool, exactly opposite to bith. | — | 
« Remember, I did not urge ou to this,” said igs deeb wir voice of 4 
Carconte, as though through t mber she viewed tt 
stene that was enacting below. | 
“ Enough, enough !” replied Caderousse ; * say no more about it; I wilt 
take all the consequences upon myself.” He then commenced as follows, 


flooring of her 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
THE RECITAL. 


“ Frpst” said Caderousse, “ sir, you must make me @ promise,” 

“ What is that ?” inquired the abbé, 

“ Why, if you ever make use of the details 1 am about to give you, that 
you will never let any one know that it was I who supplied them ; for the 

ersons of whorn I am about to talk are rich and powerful, and if they only 
aid the tips of their fingers on me, I should bresk to pieces like glass.” 

“ Make yourself easy, my friend,” replied the abbé. “1am a priest, and 
confessions die in my breast. Recollect, our only desire is to carry out, in 
a fitting manner, the last wishes of our friend. Speak, then, without re- 
serve, as without hatred ; tell the truth, the whole truth ; I do not know, 
never may know, the persons of whom you are about to speak ; besides, I 
am an Italian, and not a Frenchman, and belong to God, and not to man: 
and I retire to my convent, which I have only quitted to fulfil the last 
wishes of a dying man.” This last assurance seemed to give Caderousse 
courage, 

“Well, then, under these circumstances,” said Caderousse, “1 wilt; 
indeed, I ought to undeceive you as to the friendship which poor Edmon 
believed so sincere and unquestionable.”———-"‘ Begin with his father, if you 
please,” said the abbé ; “ Edmond talked to me a great deal about the old 
man, for whom he had the déepest love.” 

“The history is a sad one, sir,” said Caderousse, shaking his head ; 
“perhaps you know all the earlier part of it ”——“ Yes,” answered the 
abbé ; ‘ Edmond related to me everything until the moment when he was 
arrested in a small cabaret close to Marseilles.” 

“ At La Réserve! Oh, yes! I can see it all before me this moment” 

“Was it not his betrothal feast ?)——“ It was ; and the feast that begat 
so gaily had a very sorrowful ending : a commissary of police, followed by 
four soldiers, entered, and Dantes was arrested.” 

“ Yes, and up to this point I know all,” said the priest, ™ Dantés him- 
self only knew that which personally concerned him, for he never beheld 
again the five persons I have named to you, nor heard mention of any one 


of them. 
_ * Well, when Dantés was arrested, M. Morrel hastened to obtain the 
oie a hy and they were very sad, The old man returned alone to hi 
ome, folded up his wedding suit with tears in his eyes, and paced up a 
down his chamber the whole day, and would not go to bed at all, for I wag 
underneath him and heard him walking the whole night ; and for myself, 
LT assuré you I cowld not sleep either, for the grief of the poor father gave, 
the great uneasiness, and every step he took went to my heart as really a5 
if his foot had pressed against my breast, The next day Mercédés cathe 
to implore the protection of M. de Villefort; she did not obtain it, how- 
éver, and went to visit the old mat; when she saw him £0 | —* 
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hanrt-broken, havitig past a sleepless night, and not touched food since the 
ious day, shewwished him to go with her that she might take care of 
Bien s ‘but he old man would not consent, ‘ No,’ was the old man’s ; 
‘] will not leave this house, for my poor dear boy loves me better 
anything in the world; and if he gets out of prison he will come and see 
me the first thing, and what would he think if I did not wait here far him? 
I heard all this the window, for I was anxious that Mercédés should 
persuade the old man to accompany her, for his footsteps over my head 
night and day did not leave me a moment’s repose.” 
‘But did you not go upstairs and try to console the poor old man 
asked the abbé.——“ Ah, sir,” replied Caderousse, “we cannot console those 
who will not be consoled, and he was one of these ; besides, I know not 
why, but he seemed to dislike seeing me. One night, however, I heard 
his sobs, and I could not resist my desire to go up to him, but whea I 
reached his door he was no longer weeping but praying: I cannot new 
repeat to you, sir, all the eloquent words and imploring language he made 
use of; it was more than piety, it was more than grief: and 1, who am no 
canter, and hate the Jesuits, said then to myself, ‘It is really wel, and I 
am very glad that I have not any children ; for if I were a father and felt 
such excessive grief as the old man does, and did not find in my memory 
or heart all he is now saying, I should throw myself into the sea at once, 
for I could not bear it.’ ” 

“ Poor father !” murmured the priest. - 

“From day to day he lived on alone, and more and more solitary. M. 
Morrel and Mercédés came to see him, but his door was closed ; and, 
although I was certain he was at home he would not make any answer. 
One day, when, contrary to his custom, he had admitted Mercédés, and 
the poor girl], in spite of her own grief and despair, endeavoured to con- 
sole him, he said to her,—‘ Be assured, my dear daughter, he is dead ; and 
instead of expecting him, it is he who is awaiting us; 1 am quite happy, 
for I am the oldest, and of course shall see him first.” However well dis- 
posed a person may be, why you see we leave off after a time seeing per- 
sons who are in sorrow, they make one melancholy, and so at last old 
Dantés was left all to himself, and I only saw from time to time strangers 
go up to him and come down again with some bundle they tried to hide ; 
but I guessed what these bundles were, and he sold by degrees what he 
had to pay for his subsistence. At length, the poor old fellow reached the 
end of all he had; he owed three quarters’ rent,and they threatened to turn 
him out ; he begged for another week, which was pranted to him. I know 
this, because the landlord came into my apartment when he left his. Foe. 
the three first days I heard him walking about as usual, but on the fourth I 

him no longer. I then resolved to go up to him at all risks. The 
door was closed, but I looked through the keyhole, and saw him so palé 
and haggard, that believing him very ill, I went and told M. Morrel, and 
then ran on to Mercédés, They both came immediately, M. Morrel 
bringing a doctor, and the doctor said it wa$ an affection of the stomach; 
and ordered him a limited diet. I was there too, and I never shall : 
the old man’s smile at this prescription. From that time he opened his. 
door, he had an excuse for not eating any more, as the doctor had put Bits 
ona dict,” The abbé uttered a kind of groan. “The story interests yotiy 
does it not, sir?” inquired Caderousse.——* Yes,” replied the abe, * iy iy 


Mercédés came again, and she found him so altered that she was even 
more anxious than. before to have him taken to her own abode, This wat 
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M. Motrel’s wish also, who would fain have conveyed the old man against 
his consent ; but the old man resisted, and cried so, thatthey were actually 
frightened. Mercédés remained, therefore, by his bedside, and M. Morrel 
went away, making a sign to the Catalane that he had left his purse on 
the chimney-piece. But availing himself of the doctor’s order, the old 
man would not take any sustenance; at length (after nine days’ despair 
and fasting), the old man died, cursing those who had caused his misery, 
and saying to Mercédés,—‘ If you ever see my Edmond again, tell him I 
die blessing him.’” The abbé rose from his chair, made two turns round 
the chamber, and pressed his trembling hand against his parched throut. 
“ And you believe he died ——” 

“Of hunger, sir, of hunger,” said Caderousse. “Iam as certain of it 

as that we two are Christians.” 
' The abbé, with a shaking hand, seized a glass of water that was stand- 
ing by him half-full, swallowed it at one gulp, and then resumed his seat 
with red eyes and pale cheeks. “ This was, indeed, a horrid event,” said 
he, in a hoarse voice, 

“ The more s0, sir, as it was men’s and not God’s doing.” Tell me 
of those men,” said the abbé, “and remember too,” he added, in a voice 
that was neatly menacing in its tone, “you have promised to tell me 
everything. Tell me, therefore, who are these men who have killed the 
son with despair, and the father with famine?” “Two men jealous of 
him, sir; one from love, and the other ambition,—Fernand and Danglars,” 

“Say, how was this jealousy manifested ?” 

“They denounced Edmond as a Bonapartist agent.” 

“ Which of the two denounced him ? Which was the real delinquent ?” 

“ Both, sir; one with a letter, and the other put it in the post.” 

“ And where was this letter written ?” 

“ At La Réserve, the day before the festival of the betrothing.” 

“'T was so, then—twas so, then,” murmured the abbé. ‘Oh, Faria, 
Faria ! how well did you judge men and things !” 

“What did you please to say, sir?” asked Caderousse. 

“ Nothing, nothing,” replied the priest ; “go on.” 

“It was Danglars who wrote the denunciation with his left hand, that 
his writing might not be recognised, and Fernand who put it in the post.” 

~ “ But,” exclaimed the abbé, suddenly, “ you were there yourself.” 

“}¥ said Caderousse, astonished ; “ who told you I was there ?” 

The abbé saw he had overshot the mark, and he added quickly,—“ No 
one ; but in order to have known everything so well, you must have been 
an eye-witness.”——=" True, true !” said Caderousse, in a choking voice, 
“1 was there.” 

“And did you not remonstrate against such infamy ?” asked the abbé, 
“if not, you were an accomplice.”-——“ Sir,” replied Caderousse, “they 
bad made me drink to such an excess that I nearly lost all perception. I 
had only an indistinct understanding of what was passing around me. 
said all that a man in such a state could say ; but they both assured me that 
it was a jest they were carrying on, and perfectly harmless.” | 

“ Next day—next day, sir, you must have seen plain enough what they 
had been doing, yet you said nothing, though you were present when 
Dantés was arrested.” ———“ Yes, sir, I was there, and very anxious to 
speak ! but Danglars restrained me. ‘If he should really be guilty,’ said 
he, ‘and did really put in to the isle of Elba ; if he is really charged with 
a letter for the Bonapartist committee at Paris, and if they find this letter 
spon him, those who have supported him will pass for his accomplices,’ 
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i confess I had my fears, ip the state in which politics then wéré, and I 
held my tongue. It was ccdwardly, I confess, but it was not criminal.” 

- *T comprehend—you allowéd matters to take their course, that was all.” 
———-‘ Yes, sir,” answered Caderousse, “ and my remorse preys on me night 
and day. I often ask pardon of God, I swear to you, because this action, 
the only one with which I have seriously to reproach myself in all my 
life, is no doubt the cause of my abject condition. I am expiating a moment 
of selfishness, and thus it is I always say to Carconte, when she complains, 
‘Hold youretongne, woman ; it is the will of God’” And Caderousse 
bowed his head with every sign of real repentance. 

“Well, sir,” said the abbé, “you have spoken unreservedly ; and thus 
to accuse yourself is to deserve pardon.” -—-—“ Unfortunately, Edmond is 
dead, and has not pardoned me.”—-—*‘ He was ignorant,” said the abbé. 

“But he knows it all now,” interrupted Caderousse ; “ they say the dead 
know everything.” There was a brief silence ; the abbé rose and paced 
up and down pensively, and then resumed his seat. ‘ You have two or 
three times mentioned a M. Morrel,” he said; “who was he?” “The 
owner of the PAaraon and patron of Dantés.” 

“ And what part did he play in this sad drama?” inquired the abbé. 

* The part of an honest man, full of courage and real regard. Twenty 
times he interceded for Edmond. When the emperor returned, he wrote, 
implored, threatened, and so energetically, that on the second restoration 
he was persecuted as a Bonapartist. Ten times, as I told you, he came 
to see Dantés’ father, and offered to receive him in his own house; and 
the night or two before his death, as 1 have already said, he left his purse 
on the mantelpiece, with which they paid the old man’s debts, and buried 
him decently ; and then Edmond’s father died, as he had lived, without 
doing harm to any one. I have the purse still by me—a large one, made 
of red silk.” 

“ And,” asked the abbé, “is M. Morrel still alive ?”»———“ Yes,” replied 
Caderousse. 

“‘ In this case,” replied the abbé, “he should be rich, happy.” Caderousse 
smiled bitterly. “ Yes, happy as myself,” said he. 

“What ! M. Morrel unhappy !” exclaimed the abbé. 

“ He is reduced almost to the last extremity—-nay, he is almost at the 
point of dishonour.”——“ How ?” 

“Yes,” continued Caderousse, “and in this way, after five-and-tweny, 
years of labour, after having acquired a most honourable name in the trade 

_of Marseilles, M. Morrel is utterly ruined : he has lost five ships in two 

ears, has suffered by the bankruptcy of three large houses, and his only 

ope now is in that very Pharaon which poor Dantés commanded, and 
which is expected from the Indies with a cargo of cochineal and indigo. 
If this ship founders, like the others, he is a ruined man.”—-—“ And has 
the unfortunate man wife or children ?” inquired the abbé. 

“Yes, he has a wife, who in all this behaved like an angel; he has a 
daughter, who was about to marry the man she loved, but whose family 
how will not allow him to wed the daughter of a ruined man ; he has, 

sides, a Son, a lieutenant in the army; and, as you may suppose, all 
this, instead of soothing, doubles his grief. If he were alone in the world 
he would blow out his brains, and there would be an end.” _ 

. “ Horrible !” ejaculated the priest. 

: “And it is thus Heaven recompenses virtue, sir,” added Caderousse 

‘You see, 1, who never did a bad action but that I have told-you of 

am in destitution, after having seen my poor wife die of a fever, unable ta 
| 1 
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do anything in the world for her ; I shall.die of hunger, as old Dantes did, 
whilst Fernand and Danglars are rolling in wealth.” ae 

“% How is that ?’—~—" Because all their malpractices have turned to tuck, 
while honest men have been reduced to misery.” 

“What has become of Danglars, the instigator, and therefore the most 
guilty ?”——-“ What has become of him? Why, he left Marseilles, and 
was taken, on the recommendation of M. Morrel, who did not know his 
crime, as cashier into a Spanish bank. During the war with Spain he 
was employed in the commissariat of the French army, and made a for- 
tune; then with that money he speculated in the funds, and trebled or 
quadrupled his capital ; and, having first married his banker’s daughter, 
who left him a widower, he has married a second time, a widow, a Madarne 
de Nargonne, daughter of M. de Servieux, the king’s chamberlain, who is 
in high favour at court. He is a millionaire, and they have made him a 
count, and now he is Le Comte Danglars, with an hotel in the Rue de 
Mont Blanc, with ten horses in his stables, six footmen in his ante- 
chamber, and I know not how many hundreds of thousands in his strong- 
box.” 

“ Ah !” said the abbé, with a peculiar tone, “he is happy.” 

“ Happy ! who can answer for that? Happiness or unhappiness is the 
secret known but to one’s self and the walls—walls have ears but no tongue ; 
but if a large fortune produces happiness, Danglars is happy.” 

“And Fernand ??—-—“ Fernand ! why, that is another history.” 

“But how could a poor Catalan fisher-boy, without education or re- 
sources, make a fortune? I confess this staggers me.”——-“ And it has 
staggered everybody. There must have been in his life some strange 
secret no one knows,” 

“But, then, by what visible steps has he attained this high fortune or 
high position ?” 

“ Both, sir—he has both fortune and position --both.” 

“This must be impossible !” 

“It would seem so; but listen, and you will understand. Some days 
before the return of the emperor, Fernand was drawn in the conscription. 
The Bourbons left him quietly enough at the Catalans, but Napoleon re- 
turned, an extraordinary muster was determined on, and Fernand was 
compelled to join, I went too ; but as I was older than Fernand, and had 
just married my poor wife, I was only sent to the coast. Fernand was 
enrolled in the active troop, went to the frontier with his regiment, and 
was at the battle of Ligny. The night after that battle he was sentry at 
the door of a general who carried on a secret correspondence with the 
enemy. That same night the general was to go over to the English. He 
proposed to Fernand to accompany him, Fernand agreed to do so, de- 
serted his post. and followed the general. That which would have brought 
Fernand to a court-martial if Napoleon remained on the throne, served 
for his recommendation to the Bourbons. He returned to France with 
the epaulette of sub-lieutenant, and as the protection of the general, who 
1s in the highest favour, was accorded to him, he was a captain in 1823, 
during the Spanish war—that is to say, at the time when Danglars made 
his early speculations. Fernand was a Spaniard, and ee sent to Spain 
to ascertain the feeling of his fellow-countrymen, found Danglars thete, 

became on very intimate terms with him, procured his gen¢ral support 
_ from the royalists of the capital and the provinces, recived Patines and 
, had: po hia ewn part, guided his regiment by paths known to 
himeelf aon in gorges of the mountains kept by the royalists, and, ‘in 
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fact, rendered such services in this brief campaign that, after the taking 
‘of Trocadero, he was made colonel, and received the title of count and 
the cross of an officer of the Legion of Honour.” 

“ Destiny ! destiny !” murmured the abbé. a 

“ Yes, but listen ; this was not all, The war with Spain being ended, 
Fernand’s career was checked by the long peace which seemed likely to 
endure throughout Europe. Greece only had risen against Turkey, and 
had begur! her war of independence ; all eyes were turned towards Atheus 
«it was the fashion to pity and support the Greeks. The French govern- 
ment, without protecting them openly, as you know, tolerated partial 
migrations. Fernand sought and obtained leave to go and serve in Greece, 
still having his name kept in the ranks of the army. Some time after, it 
was stated that the Comte de Morcerf (this was the name he bere) had 
entered the service of Ali Pacha with the rank of instructor-general. Ali 
Pacha was killed, as you know; but before he died he recompensed the 
services of Fernand by leaving him a considerable sum, with which he 
returned to France, when his rank of lieutenant-general was confirmed.” 
—— So that now—— ?” inquired the abbé, 

“So that now,” continued Caderousse, “he possesses a magnificent 
hotel—No, 27, Rue du Helder, Paris.” The abbé opened his mouth, 're- 
mained for a moment like a man who hesitates, then, making an effort 
over himself, he said, ‘‘ And Mercédés—they tell me that she has disap- 
peared ?” 

“ Disappeared,” said Caderousse, “es, as the sun disappears, to rise 
the next day with still more splendour,”—-—“ Has she made a fortune 
also ?” da ea the abbé, with an ironical smile. 

“ Mercédés is at this moment one of the greatest ladies in Paris,” rephed 
Caderousse. . 

“ Go on,” said the abbé ; “it seems as if I were hearing the recital of a 
dream. But I have seen things so extraordinary, that those you mention 
to me seem less astonishing.” 

“ Mercédés was at first in the deepest despair at the blow which deprived 
her of Edmond. I have told you of her attempts to propitiate M. de Ville- 
fort, her devotion to the father of Dantés. In the midst of her despair, a 
fresh trouble overtook her. This was the departure of Fernand—of Fer- 
nand, whose crime she did not know, and whom she regarded as her 
brother. Fernand went, and Mercédés remained alone, Three months 
passed and found her all tears—no news of Edmond, no news of Fernand, 
nothing before her but an old man who was dying with despair. One 
evening, after having been seated, as was her custom, all day at the angle 
of two roads that lead to Marseilles from the Catalans, she returned to -ber 
home more depressed than ever: neither her lover nor her friend returned 
by either of these roads, and she had no intelligence of one or the other. 
Suddenly she heard a step she knew, turned round anxiously, the door 
opened, and Fernand, dressed in the uniform of a sub-heutenant, stood 
before her. it was not the half that she bewailed, but it was a portion of 
her ipast life that returned to her, Mercédds seized Fernand’s hands with 
4 transport which he took for love, but which was only joy at being-Ae 
longer alone in the world, and seeing at last a friend, after long -hogrs of 


solitary sorrow, And then, it must be confessed, Fernand had. never ‘been 


~he was only not precisely Joved. Another possessed all. Merredés 
heart; that other was absent, disappeared, perhaps was dead... At 
D 


‘this last idea Mercédas burst into a of sedis, anderen her. hands 
she had always repelled before when it 


in agony ; but this idea, which 
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was suggested to her by another, came now in full force upon her mind ¢ 
and then, too, old Dantés incessantly said to her, ‘Our Edmond is dead ; 
if he were not, he would return to us.’ The old man died, as I have told 
you ; had he lived, Mercédés, perchance, had not become the wife of an- 
other, for he would have been there to reproach her infidelity. Fernand saw 
this, and when he learned the old man’s death he returned. He was now 
a lieutenant. At his first coming he had not said a word of love to Mer- 
cédés; at the second he reminded her that he loved her. Mercédés begged 
for six months more to expect and bewail Edmond.” ; P 

“So that,” said the abbé, with a bitter smile, “that makes eighteen 
months in all. What more could the most devoted lover desire?” Then 
he murmured the words of the English poet, “‘Frailty, thy name is 
woman.’” 

“ Six months afterwards,” continued Caderousse, “the marriage took 
place in the church of Accoules,”———“ The very church in which she was 
to have married Edmond,” murmured the priest; “there was only a 
change of bridegroom.” w — 

“ Well, Mercédés was married,” proceeded Caderousse; “but although 
in the eyes of the world she appeared calm, she nearly fainted as she 
passed La Réserve, where, eighteen months before, the betrothal had been 
celebrated with him whom she would have seen she still loved had she 
looked at the bottom of her heart. Fernand, more happy, but not more 
at his ease—for 1 saw at this time he was in constant dread of Edmond’s 
return—Fernand was very anxious to get his wife away, and to depart 
himself. There were too many dangers and recollections associated with 
the Catalans, and eight days after the wedding they left Marseilles.’”—— 
“ Did you ever see Mercédés again ?” inquired the priest. 

“Yes, during the war of Spain, at Perpignan, where Fernand had left 
her; she was attending to the education of her son.” The abbé started. 
* Her son?” said he.———“ Yes,” replied Caderousse, “little Albert.” 
“ But, then, to be able to instruct her child,” continued the abbé, “she 
must have received an education herself. I understood from Edmond 
that she was the daughter of a simple fisherman, beautiful but uneducated.” 

“Oh!” replied Caderousse, “did he know so little of his lovely be- 
trothed? Mercédés might have been a queen, sir, if the crown were to be 
placed on the heads of the loveliest and most intelligent. Fernand’s for- 
tune already became greater, and she became greater with his growing 
fortune. She learned drawing, music—everything. Besides, I believe, 
between ourselves, she did this in order to distract her mind, that she 
might forget ; and she only filled her head thus in order to alleviate the 
weight on her heart. But now everything must be told,” continued Cade- 
rousse : “no doubt fortune and honours have comforted her; she is rich,a 
countess, and yet-——” Caderousse paused, 

“ And yet what?” asked the abbé. 

“ Yet, Iam sure, she is not happy,” said Caderousse. 

“What makes you believe this ?——“ Why, when I have found myself 
very wretched, I have thought my old friends would, perhaps, assist me. 
So I went to Danglars, who would not even receive me. I called on Fer- 
nand, who sent me a hundred francs by his valet-de-chambre.” 

“Then you did not see either of them ?” 

" “No; but Madame de Morcerf saw me.” 

“How was that ?’--—“ As I-went away a purse fell at my feet—it con- 
tained five-and-twenty louis ; I raised my head quickly, and saw Mercédés, 
who shut the blind directly.” : | ~ 
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# And M, de Villefort ?” asked the abbé._-—“ Oh, he never was a frien 
of mine, 1 did not know him, and I had nothing to ask of him.” 

“Do you not know what became of him, and the share he had in Ed- 
mond’s misfortunes ?” * No; I only know that some time after havin 
arrested him, he married Mademoiselle de Saint-Méran, and soon after left 
Marseilles ; no doubt but he has been as lucky as the rest ; no doubt he is as 
rich as Danglars, as high in stationas Fernand. I only, as you see, have re- 
mained poor. wretched, and forgotten,” 

<« You are mistaken, my friend,” replied the abbé : “God may seem some- 
times to forget for a while, whilst His justice reposes, but there always comes 
a moment when He remembers—and behold! a proof.” As he spoke, the 
abbé took the diamond from his pocket, and giving it tg Caderousse, said,— 
‘“‘ Here, my friend, take this diamond, it is yours.” 

es What | for me only ?” cried Caderousse ; “ah ! sir, do not jest with 
me !’ 

“ This diamond was to have been shared amongst his friends. Edmond 
had one friend only, and thus it cannot be divided. Take the diamond, 
then, and sell it: it is worth fifty thousand francs (£2,000), and I re- 
peat my wish that this sum may suffice to release you from your wretched- 
ness,” 

“ Oh, sir,” said Caderousse, putting out one hand timidly, and with the 
other wiping away the perspiration which bedewed his brow,—“ Oh, sir, do 
not make a jest of the happiness or despair of a man.” 

“ T know what happiness and what despair are, and I never make a jest 
of such feelings. Take it, then, but in exchange——” 

Caderousse, who touched the diamond, withdrew his hand. The abbé 
smiled. “In exchange,” he continued, “ vive me the red silk purse that 
M. Morrel left on old Dantés’ chimney-piece, and which you tell me is 
still in your hands.” Caderousse, more and more astonished, went to- 
wards a large oaken cupboard, opened it, and gave the abbé a long purse 
of faded red silk, round which were two copper runners that had once 
been gilt. The abbé took it, and in return gave Caderousse the diamond. 

‘*Oh! you are aman of God, sir,” cried Caderousse ; ‘‘ for no one knew 
that Edmond had given you this diamond, and you might have kept it.” 
—“ Which,” said the abbé to himself, “ you would have done,” The 
abbé rose, took his hat and gloves. ‘“ Well,” he said, “all you have told 
me is perfectly true, then, and I may believe it in every particular.”——— 
“ See, M. PAbbé,” replied Caderousse, “in this corner is a crucifix in holy 
wood—here on this shelf is the gospel of my wife, open this book, and I 
will swear upon it with my hand on the crucifix. I will swear to you by 
my soul’s salvation, my faith as a Christian, I have told everything to you as 
it occurred, and as the angel of men will tell it to the ear of God at the day of 
the last judgment ! 

“Tis well,” said the abbé, convinced by his manner and tone that 
Caderousse spoke the truth. “’Tis well, and may this money profit you ! 
Adieu! I go far from men who thus so bitterly injure each other.” The 
abbé with difficulty got away from the enthusiastic thanks of Caderousse, 
opened the door himself, got out and mounted his horse, once more saluted 
the innkeeper, who kept uttering his loud farewells, and then returned by 
the road he had travelled in coming. When Caderousse turned round, he 
saw behind him La Carconte, paler and trembling more than ever. “Js, 
then, all that I have heard really true ?” she inquired ——“ What! that he 
has given the diamond to us only ?” inquired Caderousse, half bewildered 
with joy.——“ Yes 1” Nothing more true! See! here it is.” The 
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woman gazed at it a moment, and then said, in a gloomy voice, “ Suppose 
it’s false?’ Caderousse started and turned pale. “False !”. he niutfered, 
“ False ! why should that man give me a false diamond ?’——“ To. pos- 
seas your secret without paying for it, you blockhead!” 
Caderousse remained for a moment aghast under the weight. of such an 
idea. “Oh ! he said, taking up his hat, which he placed on the red hand- 
kerchief tied round his head, “we will soon learn that.’--—“In, what 
way *——“ Why it is the fair of Beaucaire, there dre always jewellers from 
Paris there, and I will show it tothem. Takecare of the house, wife, and 
¥ shall be back in two hours.” Caderousse left the house in hatte, and ran 
mpidly in a direction contrary to that which the unknown had taken. 
“ Fifty thousand francs !” muttered La Carconte, when left alene ; “ it ig a 
large sum of money, but it is not a fortune.” , 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
THE PRISON REGISTER. 


THE day after that on which thelscene had passed onthe road between Belle- 
garde and Beaucaire we have just related, a man of about thirty or two- 
and-thirty, dressed in a bright blue frock-coat, nankeen trousers, and a 
white waistcoat, having the appearance and accent of an Englishman, pre- 
sented himself before the mayor of Marseilles. ‘ Sir,” said he, “ I am chief 
clerk of the house of Thomson and French,of Rome. We are, and have been 
these ten years, connected with the house of Morrel and Son, of Marseilles. 
We have a hundred thousand francs (£4,000) or thereabouts engaged in 
speculation with them, and we are a littleuneasy at reportsthat havereached 
us that the firmis onthe eveofruin. I have come, therefore, express from 
Rome, to ask you for information as to this house.” 

“ Sir,” replied the mayor, “I know very well that during the last four or 
five years, misfortune seems to pursue M. Morrel. He has lost four or 
five vessels, and suffered by three or four bankruptcies ; but it is not for 
me, although I am a creditor myself to the amount of ten thousand francs 
(£400), to give any information as to the state of his finances. Ask of 
mé€, as mayor, what is my opinion of M. Morrel, I shall say he is a man 
honourable to the last degree, and who has up to this time fulfilled every 
engagement with scrupulous punctuality. This is all I can say, sir: H you 
wish to learn more, address yourself to M. de Boville, the inspector of 
prisons, No. 15, Rue dé Nouailles ; he has, I believe, two hundred thousand 
francs placed in the hands of Morrel, and if there be any grounds for appre- 
hension, as this is a greater amount than mine, you will most probably find 
him better informed than myself.” 

The Englishman seemed to appreciate this extreme delicacy, made his 
bow, and went away, walking with that step peculiar to the sons of Great 
Britain, towards the street mentioned. M.de Boville was in his private 
room, and the Englishman, on perceiving him, made a gesture of surprise, 
which seemed to indicate that it was not the first time he had been in 
his presence, As to M. de Bovilte, he was in such a state of despair, that 
it was evident all the faculties of his mind, absorbed in the thought which 
occupied him at the moment, did not allow either his memory or his 
imagination to stray to the past. Ihe Englishman, with the coolness of 
his nation, addressed him in terms nearly similar to those with which he 
had accosted the mayor of Marseilles, “Oh, sir,” exclaimed M. de Boville, 
“yout fears are unfortunately but too well founded, and yey'see before you 
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aman in despair. I had two hundred thousand francs placed in the 
hands of Morre] and Son; these two hundred thousand francs were my 
daughter’s dowry, who was to be married in a fortnight, and these two 
; ised, thousand francs were a half on the 15th of this month, 

d the other half on the 15th of next month. I had informed M. Morrel 
of my desire to have these payments punctually, and he has been here 
within the last half-hour totell methatif his ship, the Phavaoz, did not come 
into port on the 15th, he would be wholly unable to make this payment.” 

“ But,” said the Englishman, “this looks very much like a suspension of 
payments !”——“ Say, sir, that it resembles a bankruptcy !” exclaimed M, 
de Boville, déspairingly. 

The Englishman appeared to reflect a moment, and then said,—-“ Thus, 
then, sir, this credit inspires you with considerable apprehensions ?’——~ 
“ To say truth, I consider it lost.” 

“ Well, then, I will buy it of you !"—— “ You ”” 

“Yes, I !”——~—“ But at a tremendous discount, of course ?” 

“ No, for two hundred thousand francs. Our house,” added the English- 
man, with a laugh, “does not do things in that way.” 

“* And you will pay——” 

“Ready money.” And the Englishman drew from his pocket a bundle of 
bank-notes, which might have been twice the sum M. de Boville feared to 
lose. <A ray of joy passed across M. de Boville’s countenance, yet he made 
an effort over himself, and said,—“ Sir, I ought to tell you that, in all proba- 
bility, you will not have six per cent. of this sum.”——“ That’s no affair of 
mine,” replied the Englishman, “that 1s the affair of the house of Thomson 
and French, in whose name I act. They have, perhaps, some motive to serve 
in hastening the ruin of arival firm. But all I know, sir, is, that Iam ready 
to hand you over this sum in exchange for your assignment of the debt. I 
only ask a brokerage.” 

“Of course, that is perfectly just,” cried M. de Boville. “The commis- 
sion is usually one and a half; will you have two—three—five per cent., 
or even more? Say !?———-“‘ Sir,” replied the Englishman, laughing, “ ] am 
like my house, and do not do such things—no, the commission I ask is 
quite different.” 

* Name it, sir, I beg.”--——“ You are the inspector of prisons ?” 

“Y have been so these fourteen years.” 

“You keep the registers of entries and departures ?” “T do.” 

“To these registers there are added notes relative to the prisoners?” 

“There are special reports on every prisoner.” “ Well, sir, I was 
educated at Rome by a poor devil of an abbé, who disappeared suddenly. 
I have since learned that he was confined in the Chateau d’If, and I should 
like to learn some particulars of his death.” 

“ What was his name ??——“ The Abbé Faria.” 

“Oh, I recollect him perfectly,” cried M. de Boville ; “he was crazy.”, 

So they said,” ——“ Oh, he was, decidedly.” 

“ Very possibly, but what sort of madness was it ?” 

“ He pretended to know of an immense treasure, and offered vast sums to 
government if they would liberate him.” 

Poor devil ! and he is dead ?” 

Ze Yes, sir ; five or six months ago, last February.” 

You have a good memory, sir, to recollect dates so well !” 
_ [recollect this, because the poor devil’s death was accompanied by a 
singular circumstance,” | 


.“ May I ask what that was?” said the Englishman, with an expression 
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of curiosity which a close observer would have been astonished at dis. 
covering in his phlegmatic countenance.——“ Oh dear, yes, sir ; the abbé's 
dungeon was forty or fifty feet distant from that of an old agent of Bona- 
parte’s—one of those who had the most contributed to the return of the 
usurper in 1815, a very resolute and very dangerous man.” 

“ Indeed !” said the Englishman. 

“Yes,” replied M. de Boville; “I myself had occasion to see this man 
in 1816 or 1817, and we could only go into his dungeon witha file of soldiers. 
That man made a deep impression on me ; [ shall never forgetehis counte- 
nance!” The Englishman smiled imperceptibly ———“ And you say, sir,” 
he said, “ that the two dungeons——” 

“ Were separated by a distance of fifty feet: but it appears that this 
Edmond Dantes - 

“This dangerous man’s name was———” 

“Edmond Dantés, It appears, sir, that this Edmond Dantés had pro- 
cured tools, or made them, for they found a passage by which the prisoners 
communicated.” 

“This passage was formed, no doubt, with an intention of escape ?” 

“No doubt ; but unfortunately for the prisoners, the Abbé Faria had an 
attack of catalepsy, and died.” 

“That must have cut short the projects of escape.” 

“ Forthe dead man, yes,” replied M. de Boville, “ but not for the survivor. 
on the contrary, this Dantés saw a means of accelerating his escape. He, 
no doubt, thought that prisoners who died in the Chateau a’If were interred 
in a burial-ground as usual, and he conveyed the dead man into his own 
cell, assumed his place in the sack in which they had sewn up the defunct, 
and awaited the moment of interment.” “Tt was a bold step, and one 
that indicated some courage,” rernarked the Englishman. 

“ As I have already told you, sir, he was a very dangerous man ; and, 
fortunately, by his own act disembarrassed the government of the fears it 
had on his account.”-——“ How was that ?” 

“ How? do you not comprehend ?” “No.” 

“The Chateau d’If has no cemetery, and they simply throw the dead 
into the sea, after having fastened a thirty-six pound bullet to their feet.” 
———“ Well,” observed the Englishman, as if he were slow of comprehen- 
sion. 

“ Well, they fastened a thirty-six pound bullet to his feet, and threw him 
into the sea,” “ Really !” exclaimed the Englishman. 

“ Yes, sir,” continued the inspector of prisons. “You may imagine the 
amazement of the fugitive when he found himself flung headlong beneath 
the rocks! I should like to have seen his face at that moment.’ 

“ That would have been difficult..——“ No matter,” replied De Boville, 
in supreme good-humour at the certainty of recovering his two hundred 
thousand francs,—“no matter, I can fancy it.” And he shouted with 
laughter. 

So can I,” said the Englishman, and he laughed too ; but he laughed as 
the English do, at the end of his teeth. “ And so,” continued the English- 
man, who first gained his composure, “ he was drowned ?” 

. Unquestionably.” 

“So that the governor got rid of the fierce and crazy prisoner at the 
same time ?”———~-“ Precisely.” 

“But some official document was drawn up as to this affair, I sup- 
pose ?” inguired the Englishman, 

# Yas, yes, the morttary deposition. You understand, Dantes’ relations 
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if he had any, might have some interest in knowing if he were dead or 
alive.” —‘ So that now, if there were anything to inherit from him, they 
*nay do so with easy conscience. He is dead, and no mistake about it.” 

“Oh yes; and they may have the fact attested whenever they please,” 

“So be it,” said the Englishman. “ But to return to these registers,” 

“True, this story has diverted our attention from them. Excuse me.”., 

Excuse you for what? for the story? By no means: it really seams 

.to me very curious.” —-—“ Yes, indeed. So, sir, you wish to see all relating 
to the poowabbé, who really was gentleness itself.” 

*“Ves, you will much oblige me.”—-—“ Go into my study here, and I 
will show it to you.” And they both entered M. de Boville’s study. All 
was here arranged in perfect order ; each register had its number, each file 
vf paper its place. Theinspector begged the Englishman to seat himself 
in an arm-chair, and placed before him the register and documents relative 
to the Chateau d’If, giving him all the time he desired to examine it, whilst 
De Boville seated himself in a corner, and began to read his newspaper. 
The Englishman easily found the entries relative to the Abbé Faria; but 
it seemed that the history which the inspector had related interested him 
greatly, for after having perused the first documents he turned over the 
leaves until he reached the deposition respecting Edmond Dantés. There 
he found everything arranged in due order—the denunciation, examina- 
tion, Morrel’s petition, M. de Villefort’s marginal notes. He folded up the 
denunciation quietly, and put it as quietly in his pocket ; read the examina- 
tion, and saw that the name of Noirtier was not mentioned in it; 
perused, too, the application, dated roth April, 1815, in which Morrel, by 
the deputy-procureur’s advice, exaggerated with the best intentions (for , 
Napoleon was then on the throne) the services Dantés had rendered to the 
imperial cause—services which Villefort’s certificates rendered indispens- 
able. Then he saw through all. This petition to Napoleon, kept back by 
Villefort, had become, under the second restoration, a terrible weapon 
against him in the hands of the procureur du 170i. He was no longer 
astonished when he searched on fo find in the register this note, placed in 
a bracket against his name: 

An inveterate Bonapartist Fe an active part in 

. n the return from the Isle of Elba. 

EDMOND DANTES, To be kept in complete solitary confinement, and 
to be strictly watched and guarded. 

Beneath these lines was written, in another hand: “See note above— 
nothing can be done.” He compared the writing in the bracket with thé 
writing of the certificate placed beneath Morrel’s petition, and discovered 
that the note in the bracket was the same writing as the certificate—that 
is to say, were in Villefort’s handwriting. As to the note which accom- 
panied this, the Englishman understood that it might have been added by 
soine inspector, who had taken a momentary interest in Dantes’ situation, 
but who had, from the remarks we have quoted, found it impossible to give 
any effect to the interest he experienced. 

As we have said, the inspector, from discretion, and that he might not. 
disturb the Abbé Faria’s pupil in his researches, had seated himself in a 
corner, and was reading “ Le Drapeau Blanc.” He did not see the Eng- 
lishman fold up and place in his pocket the denunciation written 6 
Danglars under the arbour of La Réserve, and which had the post-mark 
of arseilles, 2nd March, delivery 6 o’clock P.M. But it must be said 
that if he had seen it, he attached so small importance to this scrap of 
paper, and so great importance to his 200,060 francs, that he would not 
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vave opposed what the Englishman did, how incorrect goever it might 


He ‘Thanks said the latter, closing the register with a noise, “TI have all 
I want; now it is for me to perform my promise. Give me a simple 
snment of your debt; acknowledge therein the receipt of the cash, 
wilt hand’ you over the money.” He rose, gave his seat to M. de 
Boville, who took it without ceremony, quickly drew out the required 
ceiramen whilst the Englishman was counting out, the bank-notes on, 
he other side of the desk, : 









CHAPTER XXIX, 
THE HOUSE OF MORREL AND SON. 


Any one who had quitted Marseilles a few years previously, well acquainted 
with the interior of Morrel’s house,and had returned at this date, would have 
found. a great change. Instead of that air of life, of comfort, and of happir 
hess that exhales from a flourishing and prosperous house—iustead of the 
ary ces seen, at the windows, of the busy clerks hurrying to and fro in the 
long -corridors--instead of the court filled with bales of goods, re-echoing 
the cries and the jokes of the porters, he would have at once perceived. an 
ais of sadness.and gloom. In the deserted corridor and the empty office, 
@ut of all the numerous clerks that used to fill the office, but two remained, 
Qne was a young man of three or four and twenty, who was in love with 
M, Morrel’s daughter, and had remained with him, spite of the efforts of his 
iends, to induce him to withdraw ; the other was an old one-eyed cashier, 
‘named Coclés, a nickname given him by the young men who used to in- 
habit this vast bee-hive, now almost deserted, and which had so completely 
replaced his real name that he would not, in all probability, have replied 
to any one who addressed him by it. 

Coclés remained in M. Morrel’s service, and a most singular change had 
taken place in his situation ; he had at the same time risen to the rank of 
cashier, and sunk to the rank of a servant. He was, however, the same 
Coclés, good, patient, devoted, but inflexible on the subject of arithmetic, 
the only point on which he would have stood firm against the world, even 

ainst M. Morrel, and strong in the multiplication-table, which he had at 
his fingers’ ends, no matter what scheme or what trap was laid to catch 
him, In the midst of the distress of the house, Coclés was the only one 
upmoved. But this did not arise from a want of affection, but, on the 
contrary, from a firm conviction. Like the rats that leave by degrees the 
vessel doomed to perish at sea, so that these egotistical guests have com- 
pletely abandoned the ship at the moment when the vessel weighs anchor 
so all these numerous clerks had by degrees deserted the bureaux and 
warehouse. Coclés had seen them go without thinking of inquiring the 

ause of their departure : everything was, as we have said, a question of 
arithmetic to Coclés, and during twenty years he had always seen all pay- 
ments made with such exactitude, that it seemed as impossible to him 
that the house should stop payment, as it would to a miller that the river 
that had so long turned his mill should cease to flow. 

Nering bad as yet occurred to shake Coclés’ belief; the last month’s 
oo . d been made with the most scrupulous exactitude; Coclés 

bad. detected an error of fousteen gous to the prejudice of Morrel, and the 
Hs ans evening he had brought them to M. Morrel, who, with a melanchgly 


Pile, threw them into.an almost empty drawer, saying - 
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“ Thanks, Cockés ; you are the pearl of cashiers” 
' Coles retired perfectly happy ‘dor this, eulogiam of M.. Morel, himeelf 
the pearl of the honest men of Marseilles, flattered him more a 
gent of fifty pounds. But since the end of the month, M. ’-—~* had 

assed many an anxious hour. In order to meet, the end. of the month, 
Pe had collected all his resources, and, fearing lest the report of his di § 
ghould get bruited abroad at Marseilles-when he,was known to . 
to such an extremity, he went to the fair of Beaucaire ta sell his. wife's astd 
daughter'sejewels, and a portion of his plate, By this means the end of 
the month was passed, but his resources were now ed. Cre 
owing to the reports affoat, was. no longer to be had; and to niet t 

4,000 due on the 15th of the present month to M, de Boville, and the 

4,000 due on the 15th of the next month, M. Morrel bad, in reality, no 
hope but the return of the P4araox, whose departure he had learnt from 
2 vessel which had weighed anchor at the same time; and which had 
already arrived in harbour. But this vessel, which, Itke the Phamaen 
came ftom Calcutta, had arrived a fortnight, whilst no intelligence had 
been received of the PAaraon. 

Such was the state of things when, the day after his interview with, M. 
de Boville, the confidential clerk of the house of Thomson and French, 
Rome, presented himself at M. Morrel’s. Emmanuel received him ;, the 
young man whom every fresh visage alarmed, for each fresh visage an- 
nounced a fresh creditor, who, in his alarm, came to question the head of 
the house. The young man, wishing to spare his employer the pain of 
this interview, questioned the new comer; but the stranger declared he 
had nothing to say to M. Emmanuel, and that his business was with, 
M. Morrel in person. Emmanuel sighed, and summoned Coclés, Caclés 
appeared, and the young man hade him conduct the stranger to M. Morrel’a 
apartment. Coclés went first, and the stranger followed him. On the 
Staircase they met a beautiful girl of sixteen or seventeen, who Igoked 
with anxiety at the stranger. 

*M. Morrel isin his room,is he not, Mademoiselle Julie?” said the cashier, 

“Yes ; I think so, at least,” said the young girl, hesitatingly. “Go and 
see, Coclas, and if my father is there, announce this gentleman,” 

“It will be useless to announce me, mademoiselle,” returned the Eng 
Hshman. ‘M. Morrel does not know my name; this ae 
kas only to announce the confidential clerk of the house of Thomson and 
French, of Rome, with whom your father does business.” 

The young girl turned pale, and continued to descend, whilst the 
stranger and Coclés continued to mount the staircase. She entered the: 
office where Emmanuel was, whilst Coclés, by the aid of a key he pas; 
sessed, opened a door in the corner of a landing-place on, the second 
staircase, conducted the stranger into an antechamber, opened a second, 
door, which he closed behind him, and after having left the clerk of the. 
lionse of Thomson and French alone, returned and signed to him that ha, 
could enter. The Englishman entered, and found Morrel seated at a, 
tuble, turning over the formidable columns of his ledger, which contained, 
the list of his liabilities. At the sight of the airanuer, VE Morrel closed. the, 
ledger, rose, and offered a seat to the stranger ; and when he had srea, 
him seated, resumed his own chair. Fourteen years had changed. the 
wotthy merchant, who, in his thirty-sixth year at the opening ef thay: hie 
ae was. now in his fiftieth ; his hair had turned white, time and sosraw 

a ugted deep furrows on his brow, and his Se tel o fires ant 
as Wf be. 


hg, was now irresolute and wandering, ‘Delag 
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forced. to fix his attention on an idea or a man. The Englishman looked 
at him with an ait of curiosity, evidently mingled with interest. “ Mon- 
siear” said Morrel, whose uneasiness was increased by this examination, 
“you wish to speak to me.” 

© Yes, monsieur ; you are aware from whom I come ?” = 

“The house of Thomson and French ; at least, so my cashier tells. me.” 
_ “He has told you rightly. The house of Thomson and French had 
300,000 or 400,000 francs (£12,000 to £16,000) to pay this month in France; 
and, knowing your strict punctuality, have collected all the bills bearin 
your signature, and charged me as they became due to present them, an 
to employ the money otherwise.” Morrel sighed deeply, and passed his 
hand over his forehead, which was covered with perspiration 

“ So then, sir,” said Morrel, “ you hold bills of mine?” 

“Ves, and for a considerable sum.” “What is the amount ?” asked 
Morrel, with a voice he strove to render firm. 

“ Here is,” said the Englishman, taking a quantity of papers from his 
pocket, “an assignment of 200,000 francs to our house by M. de Boville, 
the inspector of prisons, to whom they are due. You acknowledge, of 
course, you owe this sum to him?” 

“Yes; he placed the money in my hands at four and a half per cent, 
nearly five years ago.” “When are you to pay ?” 

“ Half the 15th of this month, half the 15th of next.” 

“Just so; and now here are 32,500 francs payable shortly ; they are all 
signed by you, and assigned to our house by the holders.” 

*“ I recognise them,” said Morrel, whose face was suffused as he thought 
that, for the first time in his life, he would be unable to honour his own 
signature. “Is this all ?”?———“ No, I have for the end of the month these 
bills which have been assigned to us by the house of Pascal, and the 
house of Wild and Turner, of Marseilles, amounting to nearly §5,000 
francs (£2,200) ; in all, 287,500 francs (£11,500).” It is impossible to 
describe what Morrel suffered during this enumeration. “Two hundred 
and eighty-seven thousand five hundred francs,” repeated he. “Yes, 
sir,” replied the Englishman. “I will not,” continued he, after a moment’s 
silence, “ conceal from you, that whilst your probity and exactitude up to 
this moment are universally acknowledged, yet the report is current in 
Marseilles that you are not able to meet your engagements.” At this 
almost brutal speech Morrel turned deathly pale. “Sir,” said he, “up to 
this time--and it is now more than four-and-twenty years since I received 
the direction of this house from my father, who had himself conducted it 
for five-and-thirty years—never has anything bearing the signature of 
Morrel and Son been dishonoured.” 

“J know that,” replied the Englishman. “But as a man of honow 
should answer another, tell me fairly, shall you pay these with the same 
punctuality?” Morrel shuddered, and looked at the man, who spoke with 
mote assurance than he had hitherto shown. “To questions frankly put,” 
said he, “a straightforward answer should be given. Yes, I shall pay, if, 
as I hope, my vessel arrives safely ; for its arrival will again procure 
me the credit which the numerous accidents, of which I have been the 
victim, have deprived me ; but if the Paraon should be lost, and this last 
resourcé be gone——” The poor man’s eyes filled with tears ———“ Well,” 
said the other, “if this last resource fail you ?’-——“ Well,” returned 
Morrel, “it is a cruel thing to be forced to say, but, already used to mis- 
fortune, I must habituate myself to shame. J fear ] shall be forced tg 
suepend my payments,” | | 
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‘Have you no friends who could assist you?” Morrel smiled mournfully. 
“Yn business, sir,” said he, “ one has no friends, only correspondents.”--— 
“Tt is true,” murmured the Englishman ; “then you have but one hope.” 

“ But one.” “ The last ?” 

“ The last.” “So that if this fail” 

“1 am ruined,—completely ruined !” , 

“ As I came here, a vessel was entering the port.”————" I know it, sir; a 
young man, who still adheres to my fallen fortunes, passes a part of his 
time in a Belvidere at the top of the house, in hopes of being the first to 
announce good news to me: he has informed me of the entrance of this 
ship.” 

e And it is not yours ?”-—“ No, it is a vessel of Bordeaux, La Gironde ; 
it comes from India also ; but it is not mine.” 

“ Perhaps it has spoken the Pharaon, and brings you some tidings of it?” 

“ Shall I tell you plainly one thing, sir? Idread almost as much to re- 
ceive any tidings of my vessel, as toremain in doubt. Incertitude is still 
hope.” Then in a low voice Morrel added,—“ This delay is not natural. 
The Pharaon left Calcutta the 5th February ; it ought to have been here 
a month ago.”——“ What is that?” said the Englishman. “ What is the 
meaning of this noise ?” 

“Oh! oh!” cried Morrcl, turning pale, “what is this?” A loud 
noise was heard on the stairs, of people moving hastily, and half-stifled sobs. 
Morrel rose and advanced to the door ; but his strength failed him, and he 
sank intoa chair. The two men remained opposite one another. Morrel 
trembling in every limb, the stranger gazing at him with an air of profound 
pity. The noise had ceased ; but it seemed that Morrel expected some- 
thing—something had occasioned the noise, and something must follow, 
The stranger fancied he heard footsteps on the stairs; and that the steps, 
which were those of several persons, stopped at the door. A key was in- 
serted in the lock of the first door, and the creaking of hinges was audible. 

“ There are only two persons who have the key of the door,” murmured 
Morrel, “ Coclés and Julie.” At this instant the second door opened, and 
the young girl, her eyes bathed with tears, appeared. Morrel rose trem- 
blingly, supporting himself by the arm of the chair. He would have 
spoken, but his voice failed him. “Oh father!” said she, clasping her 
hands, “ forgive your child for being the messenger of ill.” 

Morrel again changed colour. Julie threw herself into his arms. 

“ Oh, father, father !” murmured she, “courage !”———“ The Pharaon has 
then perished ?” said Morrel in a hoarse Voice. The young girl did not 
speak ; but she made an affirmative sign with her head as she lay on her 
father’s breast. 

“And the crew ?” asked Morrel——“ Saved,” said the girl; “saved by 
the crew of the vessel that has just entered the harbour.” Morrel raised 
his two hands to heaven with an expression of resignation and sublime 
gratitude. ‘“ Thanks, my God,” said he, “at least Thou strikest but me 
alone.” Spite of his phlegm a tear moistened the eye of the Englishman. 
‘ ‘ Come in, come in,” said Morrel, “for I presume you are all-at the 

oor.” a tas 

Scarcely had he uttered those words than Madame Morrel entered 
weeping bitterly, Emmanuel followed her, and in the antechamter wére 
visible the rough faces of seven or eight half-naked sailors.’ At’ the'sight 
of these men the Englishman started and advanced a step ; then restrated 
himself, and retired into the farthest and most obscure corner of the apart- 
ment, Madame Morrel. sat down by her husband and took'one of his 
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handle in hers, Julie still lay with her head on his shoulder, Emntanaal 
stood tia the ceatre of the chatriber and seemed to form the link between 
Morrel’s family and the sailors at the doot. ) 

“tow did this happen ?” said Morrel. . 

“ Draw nearer, Penelon,” said the young man, “and relate all.” 

_ An old seaman, breazed by the tropical sun, advanced, twirling the re« 
gnains-of a hat between his hands. “Good day, M. Morrel,” said he, as it 
he had.just qnitted Marseilles the previous evening, and had jast returned 
from Aix or Toulon. . 

"Good day, Penelon !” returned Morrel, who could not refrain from 
amiling through his tears, “where is the captain ?”——“ The captain, 
‘M. Morrel,—he has stayed behind sick at Palma : but please God, it wont 
be much, and you will see him in a few days all alive and hearty. 

“ Well, new tell your story, Penelon.” 

Penelon rolled his quid in his cheek, placed his hand before his mouth, 
turned his head, and sent a long jet of tobacco-juice into the antechamber, 
gavanced his foot and began,—“ You see, M. Morrel,” said he, “we were 
gomewhere between Cape Blanc and Cape Bogador, sailing with a fair 
breeze south-south-west after a week’s calm, when Captain Gaumard comes 

to me,—I was at the helm I should tell you,—and says, ‘ Penelon, 
wit do you think of those clouds that are arising there?’ I was just then 
locking at them myself. ‘What do I think, captain? why I think that they 
ware rising fasterfthan they have any business, and that they would not be so 
blackif they did not mean mischief.’ ‘That’s my opinion, too,’ said the captain, 
Sand I'll take precautions accordingly. We are carrying too much canvas. 
Halioa | all hands to slacken sail and lower the flying jib’ It was time; 
the squall was on us, and the vessel began to heel. ° Ah,’ said the captain 
‘we have still too much canvas set; all hands to lower the main-sail.!’ 
five minutes after, it was down; and we sailed under mizen-topsails and 
top-gallant sails. ‘Well, Penelon,’ said the captain, ‘what makes you 
shake your head ? ‘ Why,’ I says, ‘1 don’t think that we shall stop here.’ ‘I 
think you are right,’ answered he, ‘we shall have a gale.’ ‘A gale! mone 
than that, we shall have a tempest, or I know nothing about it’ You 
auld see the wind coming like the dust at Montredon : luckily the captain 
understood his business. ‘All hands take in two reefs in the topsailg,’ 
cried the captain ; ‘let go the bowlines, brace to, lower the topgallant- 
sails, haul out the reef-tackles on the yards.’” 

“That was not enough for those latitudes,” said the Englishman: “d 
should have taken four reefs in the topsails and lowered the mizen.” 

His firm, sonorous, and unexpected voice made every one start. Penelon 
put his hand over his eyes, and then stared at the man who thus criticised 
the manceuvres of his captain. “ We did better than that, sir,” said the old 
sailor, with a certain respect ; “ we put the helm to the wind to run before 
fhe ji ; ten minutes after we struck our topsails and scudded under 
bare: e 


id The vessel was very old to risk that,” said the Englishman. 

“ Eh, it was that that wrecked us; after having been tossed about for 
twelve hours,we sprung a leak. ‘ Penelon,’ said the captain, ‘I think we 
are sinking, > give me the helm, and go down into thehold,’ 1 gave him 
the helm, and descended ; there was already three feet water. I-cried, 
‘All hands to the purips P but it was.too late, and it seemed the more we 

pumped the more came in. ‘ Ah,’ said I, after four hours’ work, ‘ siace-we 
are sinking, let us sink; we cap die but once’ ‘ That's the example’y 
wet. Penelon? cries the captain, ‘ very well, wait a minute.’ - He went into 
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hiscabin and came back with a brace of pistols. ‘1 will blow the brains 
out of the first man who leaves the pump,’ said he,”--——"* Well ‘done !” #aid 
the Englishman. bash 

“There's nothing gives you so inuch courage as Bood teasons,” con- 
tinued the sailor; “and during that time the wind had abated, and the sea 
gone down, but the water kept rising ; not much, only two inches ah hour, 
but stillit rose. Two inches an hour does not seem much, but in twelve 
hours that makes two feet, and three we had before, that makes five. 
*Come,’ said the captain, ‘we have done all in our power, and M. Mortel 
will have nothing to reproach us with ; we have tried to save the ship, let 
us now save ourselves. To the boats, my lads, as quick as you can.’ 
Now,” continued Penelon, “you see, M. Morrel, 3 sailor is attached to his 
ship, but still more to his life: so we did not wait to be told twice ; the 
more so, that the ship was sinking under us, and seemed to say, Get along, 
save yourselves. We soon launched the boat, and all eight of us got into 
it. The captain descended the last, or rather, he did net descend, be 
would not quit the vessel ; so I took him round the waist, and threw him 
into the boat, and then I jumped after him. It was time, for just as Ij 
the deck burst with a noise like the broadside of a man-of-war. ‘Ten 
minutes after she pitched forward, then the other way, spun round.and 
round, and then good-bye to the Pharaon. As for us, we were three days 
without anything to eat or drink, so that we began to think of drawing lots 
who should feed the rest, when we saw La Gironde; we made signals of 
distress, she perceived us, made for us, and took us all on board. There 
now, M. Morrel, that’s the whole truth, on the honour of a sailor ; is not it 
true, you fellows there?” A general murmur of approbation showed that 
the narrator had faithfully detailed their misfortunes and sufferings. 

“Well, well,” said M. Morrel, “I know there was no one in fault but 
destiny. It was the will of God that this should happen, blessed be His 
name. What wages are due to you ?” . 

“Oh, don’t let us talk of that, M. Morrel.” 

“On the contrary, let us speak of it.” 

“Well, then, three months,” said Penelon. 

“Coclés ! pay 200 francs to each of these good fellows,” said Morrel. 
At another time,” added he, “I should have said, Give them, besides, 
200 francs over as a present; but times are changed, and the little money 
that remains to me is not my own,” a 
see turned to his companions, and exchanged a few words with 
them. 

“As for that, M. Morrel,” said he, again turning his quid, “As for 
that——— 

‘As for what ??———“ The money.” ——— Well——” - 

“ Well, we all say that fifty francs will be enough for us at present, and 
that:we will wait for the rest.’——- Thanks, my friends, thanks !” cried 
Morrel, gratefully ; “take it—take it; and if you can find another em- 
loyer, enter his service ; you are free to do so.” These last words pro- 

uced a prodigious effect on the seamen: Penelon nearly swallowed bis 
quid ; fortunately he recovered. “What! M. Morrel,” said he, in a:dow 
voice, “you send us away ; you are then angry with us !” eee 

“No, no,” said M. Morrel, “I am not angry ; on the contrary, I'de'not 
send. you away ; but I have no more ships, and therefore [ do not 
any sailors.”———" No mote ships |” returned Penelon ; “well, then, you'll 
, build some 3 we'll wait for you,’ . we tre, 
“Ihave no money to build ships with, Penelon,’ said the poor owner, 
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mournfully, “so I cannot accept your kind offer.” No more money ! 
th you must not pay us; we can go, like the Pharaon, under bare 
es.” 

“Enough! enough ! cried Morrel, almost overpowered ; “leave me, I 
" pray you; we shall meet again in a happier time. Emmanuel, accompany 
them, and see that my orders are executed.”-—~“ At least, we shall see 
each other again, M. Morrel?” asked Penelon. 

“Ves; I hope so, at least. Now go.” He made a sign to Coclés, who 
marched first ; the seamen followed him, and Emmanuel brotght up the 
rear, “Now,” said the owner to his wife and daughter, “leave me; 1 wish 
to speak with this gentleman.” And he glanced towards the clerk of 
Thomson and French, who had remained motionless in the corner during 
this scene, in which he had taken no part, except the few words we have 
mentioned. The two females looked at this person, whose presence they 
had entirely forgotten, and retired ; but, as she left the apartment, Julie 
eh the stranger a supplicating glance, to which he replied by a smile 

t an indifferent spectator would have been surprised to see on his stern 
features. The two men were left alone, “ Well, sir,” said Morrel, sink 
ing into a chair, “ you have heard all, and I have nothing further to tell 

ou.” 

: “T see,” returned the Englishman, “that a fresh and unmerited mis- 
fortune has overwhelmed you, and this only increases my desire to serve 
you.”-———“ Oh, sir !” cried Morrel. 

* Let me see,” continued the stranger, “I am one of your largest cre- 
ditors.”———“ Your bills, at least, are the first that will fall due.” 

“Do you wish for time to pay ?” 

“A delay would save my hononr, and consequently my life.” 

“How long a delay do you wish for?’ Morrel reflected. “Twa 
months,” said he. 

“JT will give you three,” replied the stranger. 

Bat,’ asked Morrel, “ will the house of Thomson and French con- 
sent °” 

: soe take everything on myself. To-day is the 5th of June.’—— 
es. 

‘“ Well, renew these bills up to the 5th of September ; and on the 5th 
of September, at eleven o’clock (the hand of the clock pointed to eleven), 
I shall come to receive the money.‘ I shall expect you,” returned 
Morrel: “and I will pay you—or I shall be dead.” These Jast words 
were uttered in so Jowa tone, that the stranger could not hear them. The 
bills were renewed, the old ones destroyed, and the poor shipowner found 
himself with three months before him to collect his resources. The 
Englishman received his thanks with the phlegm peculiar to his nation ; 
and Morrel, overwhelming him with grateful blessings, conducted him to 
the staircase. The stranger met Julie on the stairs: she affected to be 
descending, but in reality she was waiting for him. ‘ Oh, sir——” saidshe, 
clasping her hands. 

“ Mademoiselle,” said the stranger, “one day you will receive a letter 
signed ‘ Sinbad the Sailor.’ Do exactly what the letter bids you, however 
ae 3 it may appear.” “ Yes, sir,” returned Julie. 

“ Do you promise ?”’——* I swear to you I will.” 

“It is well. Adieu, mademoiselle! Remain as pure and virtuous as 
you are at present, and I have great hopes that Heaven will reward you'by 
' giving you Emmanuel for a husband.” 

_ Juhe uttered a faint cry, blushed like a rose, and leaned against the 


* 
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baluster, The stranger waved his hand, and continued to descend. In 
the court he found Penelon, who, with a rouleau of a hundred francs in 
either hand, seemed unable to make up his mind to retain them. “Come 
with me, my friend,” said the Englishman ; “I wish to speak to you.” 





CHAPTER XXX. 
THE FIFTH OF SEPTEMBER. 


THE delay afforded by the agent of the house of Thomson and French, at 
the moment when Morrel expected it least, appeared to the poor ship- 
owner one of those returns of good fortune which announce to a man that 
Fate is at length weary of wasting her spite upon him. The same day he 
related to his wife, to Emmanuel, and his daughter, what had occurred to 
him ; and a ray of hope, if not tranquillity, returned to the family. Un- 
fortunately, however, Morrel had not only engagements with the house of 
Thomson and French, who had shown themselves so considerate towards 
him; and, as he had said, in business he had correspondents, and not 
friends. When he reflected deeply, he could by no means account for this 
generous conduct on the part of Thomson and French towards him, and 
could only attribute it to the selfish reflection of the firm : “ We had better 
support a man who owes us nearly 300,000 francs, and have those 300,000 
francs at the end of three,months than hasten his ruin, and have six or 
eight per cent. of capital.” Unfortunately, whether from hate or blindness, 
all Morrel’s correspondents did not reflect similarly ; and some made even 
a contrary reflection. The bills signed by Morrel were thus presented at 
his office with scrupulous exactitude, and, thanks to the delay granted by 
the Englishman, were paid by Coclés with equal punctuality. Coclés thus 
remained in his accustomed tranquillity. It was Morrel alone who remem- 
bered with alarm, that if he had to repay on the 15th the 50,000 francs of 
M. de Boville, and on the 3oth the 32,500 francs of bills, for which, as well 
as the debt due to the inspector of prisons, he had time granted, he must 
be a ruined man. 

The opinion of all the commercial men was that, under the reverses 
which had successively weighed down Morrel, it was impossible for him 
to stand against it. Great, therefore, was the astonishment when th 
saw the end of the month come, and he fulfilled all his engagements wit 
his usual punctuality. Still confidence was not restored to all minds, and 
the general voice postponed only until the end of the month the complete 
ruin of the unfortunate shipowner. The month passed amidst unheard-of 
efforts on the part of Morrel to get in all his resources. Formerly his 
paper, at any date, was taken with confidence, and was even in request. 
Morrel now tried to negotiate bills at ninety days only, and found all the 
banks closed. Fortunately Morrel had some moneys coming in on which 
he could rely ; and, as they reached him, he found himself in a condition 
to meet his engagements when the end of July came. The agent of 
Thomson and French had not been again seen at Marseilles ; the da 
after, or two days after, his visit to Morrel, he had disappeared ; and as in 
that city he had had no intercourse but with the mayor, the inspector of 
prisons, and M. Morrel, his appearance left no other trace than the differ- 
ent remembrances of him which these three persons retained. As to the 
Sailors of the Pharaon, it seemed that they must have found some engage- 

ment, for they had disappeared also. | 

Captain Gaumard, recovered from his illness, had returned from Palma. 
“te.besitated to present himself at Morrel’s, but the owner, hearing of his 
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* captain’s brave conduct during the storm, and tried to console } 
“prought him also the amount of his wagés, which Captain Gaun. _ 
d not daréd to apply for. As he descended the staircase, Morrel met 
Penelon, who was going up. Penelon had, it would seem, made good use 
of his money, for he was newly clad: when he saw his employer, the 
worthy tar seemed much embarrassed, drew on one side into the corner of 
the landing-place, passed his quid from one cheek to the other, stared 
stupidly with his great eyes, and only acknowledged the squeeze of the 
Kand which Morrel as usual gave him by a slight pressure in return. 
Morrel attributed Penelon’s embarrassment to the elegance ef his attire ; 
it was evident the good fellow had not gone to such an expense on his own 
tage ; he was no doubt engaged on board some other vessel, and thus 
xis bashfulness arose from the fact of his not having, if we may so express 
ourselves, worn mourning for the PAaraom longer. Perhaps, he had come 
to tell Captain Gaumard of his good luck, and to offer him employment 
From his new master. “Worthy fellow!” said Morrel, as he went away, 
‘may your new master love you as I loved you, and be more fortunate 
than I have been !” 

August rolled by in unceasing efforts on the part of Morrel to renew his 
credit or revive the old. On the 2oth of August it was known at Marseilles 
that he had taken a place in the wad/e-poste, and then it was said that it 
was at the end of the month the docket was to be struck, and Morrel had 

one away before, that he might not be present at this cruel act; but had 
Fert his chief clerk Emmanuel, and his cashier Coclés to meet it. But, 
contrary to all expectation, when the 31st of August came, the house 
ned as usual, and Coclés appeared behind the grating of the counter, 
examined all bills presented with the same scrutiny, and, Fath first to last, 
paid all with the same precision. There came in, moreover, two re- 
ayments which M. Morrel had anticipated, and which Coclés paid 
as punctually as those bills which the shipowner had accepted. 
this was incomprehensible, and then, with the tenacity peculiar to prophets 
of bad news, the failure was put off until the end of September. On the 
ast, Morrel returned ; he was awaited by his family with extreme anxiety, 
for from this journey to Paris they hoped a last means af safety would 
arrive. Morrel had thought of Danglars, who was now immense} rich, 
and had lain under great obligations to Morrel in former days, since to 
him it was owing that Danglars entered the service of the Spanish banker, 
with whom had commenced his vast wealth. It was said at this moment 
that Danglars was worth from 200,000/. to 300,000/., and had unlimited 
credit. Danglars then, without taking a crown from his pocket, could save 
Morrel ; he had but to pass his word for a loan, and Morrel was saved, 
Morrel had long thought of Danglars, but there are those instinctive revolt- 
ings impossible to control, and Morrel had delayed as long as possible before 
he had recourse to this last resource. And Morrel was right, for be returned 
ome borne down by all the humiliation of a refusal. Yet, on his arrival, 
Morrel did not utter a complaint, nor say one harsh word ; he embraced his 
weeping wife and daughter, pressed Emmanuel’s hand with friendly warmth, 
and then going to his private room on the second floor, had sent for Coclés. 
“Then,” said the two females to Emmanuel, “ we are, indeed, ryinad.” 

It was agreed in a brief council held amictige them, that Julie should 

write to her brother, who was in garrison at Nismes, to came to them as 


speedily as possible. The poor woman felt instinctively that they required 
al thei strength to support the blow that impended, Resides lotta 
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osrel, though hardly two-and-twenty, had great influence over his father, 

 was.a strong-minded, upright young man. At the time when he de- 
cided on his profession his father had no desire to choose for him, but had 
consulted young Maximilian’s taste. He had at once declared for a 
cee lite, and had in consequence studied hard, passed brilliantly 

rough the Ecole Polytechnique, and left it as sub-lieutenant of the 53rd 
of the line. For a year he had held this rank, and expected promotion on 
the. first vacancy. In his regiment, Maximilian Morrel was noted as the 
most rigid observer, not only of the obligations imposed on a soldier, but 
atso of the duties of a man, and he thus gained the name of “the stoic.” 
We need hardly say, that many of those who gave him this epithet repeated 
it because they had heard it,and did not even know what it meant. This was 
the young man whom his mother and sister called to their aid to sustain 
them under the grave circumstances which they felt they would soon have 
to endure. They had not mistaken the gravity of this event, for the 
moment after Morrel had entered his cabinet with Coclés, Julie saw the 
latter leave it pale, trembling, and his features betraying the utmost 
consternation. She would have questioned him as he passed by her, 
but the worthy creature hastened down the staircase with unusual precipi- 
tation, and only raised his hands to heaven and exclaimed, “ O mademoi- 
selle! mademoiselle! what a dreadful misfortune! Who could ever have 
believed it!’ A moment afterwards Julie saw him go upstairs carrying 
two or three heavy ledgers, a pocket-book, and a bag of money. 

Morrel examined the ledgers, opened the pocket-book, and counted the 
money. All his funds amounted to 6000 or 8000 francs, his expectancies 
up to the 5th to 4000 or 5000, which, making the best of everything, gave 
him 14,000 francs to meet bills amounting to 287,500 francs. He could 
not make such a proposal. However, when Morrel went down to his 
dinner, he appeared very composed. This calmness was more alarming 
to the two women than the deepest dejection would have been. After 
dinner Morrel usually went out, and used to take his coffee at the club of 
the Phocéens, and read the “Semaphore ;” but this day he did not leave 
the house, but returned to his office. 

As to Coclés, he seemed completely bewildered. For part of the day 
he went into the court-yard, seated himself on a stone with his head bare, 
and exposed to a sun of thirty degrees. Emmanuel tried to comfort the 
females, but his eloquence faltered. The young man was too well ac- 
quainted with the business of the house, not to feel that a great catastrophe 
hung over the Morrel family. Night came, the two women had watched, 
hoping that when he left his room Morrel would come to them, but they 
heard him pass before their door, and trying to conceal the noise of his 
footsteps. They listened; he went into his sleeping-room, and fastened 
the door inside. Madame Morrel sent her daughter to bed, and half an 
hour after Julie had retired, she rose, took off her shoes, and went stealthily 
along the passage, to see through the keyhole what her husband was doing. 
In the passage she saw a retreating shadow; it was Julie, who, uneasy 
herself, had anticipated her mother. The young lady went towards 
Madame Morrel,—* He is writing,” she said. They had understood each 
other without speaking. Madame Morrel looked again through the key- 
hole, Morrel was writing: but Madame Morrel remarked, what her 
daughter had not observed, that her husband was writing on stamped 
paper. The terrible idea that he was writing his will flashed across her ; 
she shuddered, and yet had not strength to utter a word. Next day M. 
Morrel :seemed as calm as ever, went into his ofhce as usual, came to his 
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breakfast punctually, and then, after dinner, he placed his daughter beside 
him, took her head in his arms, and held her for a long time against his 
bosom. In the evening, Julie told her mother, that although so calm in 
appearance, she had remarked that her father’s heart beat violently. The 
two next days passed almost similarly. On the evening of the 4th of Se 

tember, M. Morrel asked his daughter for the key of his cabinet. Jule 
trembled at this request, which seemed to her of bad omen. Why did her 
father ask for this key which she always kept, and which was only taken 
from her in childhood as a punishment? The young girl looked at Morrel. 

“ What have I done wrong, father,” she said, “that you should take this 
key from me ?”———* Nothing, my dear,” replied the unhappy man, the 
tears starting to his eyes at this simple question,-—“ nothing, only I want 
it.” Julie made a pretence to feel for the key. “I must have left it in my 
room,” she said. And she went out, but instead of going to her apartment 
she hastened to consult Emmanuel. “ Do not give this key to your father,” 
said he, “and to-morrow morning, if possible, do not quit him for a 
moment.” She questioned Emmanuel, but he knew nothing, or would not 
say itif he did. During the night, between the 4th and 5th of September, 
Madame Morrel remained listening for every sound, and, until three o’clock 
in the morning, she heard her husband pacing the room in great agitation. 
It was three o’clock when he threw himself on the bed. The mother and 
daughter passed the night together. They had expected Maximilian since 
the previous evening. At eight o’clock in the morning Morrel entered 
their chamber. He was calm; but the agitation of the night was legible 
in his pale and careworn visage. They did not dare to ask him how he 
had slept. Morrel was kinder to his wife, more affectionate to his daughter, 
than he had ever been. He could not cease gazing at and kissing the 
sweet girl. Julie, mindful of Emmanuel’s request, was following her father 
when he quitted the room, but he said to her, quickly,—‘‘ Remain with 
your mother, dearest.” Julie wished to accompany him. “I wish you to 
do so,” he said. 

This was the first time Morrel had ever so spoken, but he said it ina 
tone of paternal kindness, and Julie did not dare refuse compliance. She 
remained at the same spot standing, mute and motionless. An instant 
afterwards the door opened, she felt two arms encircle her, and a mouth 
pressed her forehead, She looked up, and uttered an exclamation of joy. 

“ Maximilian! my dearest brother !” she cried. At these words Madame 
Morrel rose, and threw herself into her son’s arms. “ Mother!” said the 
young man, looking alternately at Madame Morrel and her daughter, 
“what has occurred—what has happened? your letter has frightened me, 
and J have come hither with all speed.” 

“ Julie,” said Madame Morrel, making a sign to the young man, “go 
and tell your father that Maximilian has just arrived.” The young lady 
rushed out of the apartment, but on the first step of the staircase she found 
a man holding a letter in his hand, 

“ Are you not Mademoiselle Julie Morrel?’ inquired the man, with a 
strong Italian accent. 

“ Yes, sir,” replied Julie, with hesitation ; ‘‘ what is your pleasure? I do 
not know you.”———“ Read this letter,” he said, handing it to her. Julie hesi- 
tated. “It concerns the best interests of your father,” said the messenger. 

ii young girl hastily took the letter from him. She opened it quickly 
and read ; 





“Go this moment to the Allées de Meillan, enter the house No. 15, ask 
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the porter for the key of the room on the fifth floor, enter the apartment, 
take from the corner of the mantelpiece a purse netted in red silk, and 
give it to your father. It is important that he should receive it before 
eleven o'clock. You promised to obey me implicitly. Remember your 
oath, “SINBAD THE SAILOR.” 


The young girl uttered a joyful cry, raised her eyes, looked round to 
question thg messenger, but he had disappeared. She cast her eyes again 
over the note to peruse it a second time, and saw there was a postscript. 
She read : 


“Tt is important that you should fulfil this mission in person and alone. 
If you go accompanied by any other person, or should any one else present 
themselves, the porter will reply that he does not know anything about it.” 


This postscript was a great check to the young girl’s joy. Was there 
nothing to fear? was there not some snare laid for her? Her innocence 
had kept her in ignorance of the dangers that might assail a young girl of 
her age. But there is no need to know danger in order to fear it ; indeed, 
it may be observed, that it is usually unknown perils that inspire the 
greatest terror. 

Julie hesitated, and resolved to take counsel, Yet, by a singular feeling, 
it was neither to her mother nor her brother that she applied, but to Em- 
manuel. She hastened down and told him what had occurred on the day 
when the agent of the house of Thomson and French had come to her 
father’s, related the scene on the staircase, repeated the promise she had 
made, and showed him the letter. ‘ You must go, then, mademoiselle,” 
said Emmanuel. 

“ Go there !” murmured Julie. 

“Yes; I will accompany you.” 

“ But did you not read that I must be alone ?” said Julie. 

“ And you shall be alone,” rephed the young man, “1 will await you 
at the corner of the Rue du Musée, and if you are so long absent as to 
make me uneasy, 1 will hasten to rejoin you, and woe to him of whom you 
shall have cause to complain to me !” 

“Then, Emmanuel,” said the young girl, with hesitation, “it is your 
opinion that I should obey this invitation ?’——“ Yes. Did not the mes- 
senger say your father’s safety was in it?” 

* But what danger threatens him, then, Emmanuel ?” she asked. 

Emmanuel hesitated a moment, but his desire to make Julie decide 
immediately made him reply : 

“Listen,” he said; “ to-day is the 5th of September, is it not >” 

“Yes,” “To-day, then, at eleven o’clock, your father has nearly 
300,000 francs to pay ?” 

“Yes, we know that.”———“ Well, then,” continued Emmanuel, “we 
have not 15,000 francs in the house.” 

“What will happen then ?’——-“ Why, if to-day before eleven o’clock 
your father has not found some one who will come to his aid, he will be 
compelled at twelve o'clock to declare himself a bankrupt.” 

“Oh, come, then, come !” cried she, hastening away with the young 
man. During this time, Madame Morrel had told her son everything. 
The young man knew quite well that, after the succession of misfortunes 
which had befallen his father, great changes had taken place in the style 
‘of living and housekeeping ; but he did not know that matters.had reached 
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sich a point. He was thunderstruck. Then, rushing hastily out of the 
apartment, he ran upstairs, expecting to find his father in his cabinet, but 
he rapped there in vain. Whilst he was yet at the door of the cabinet he 
heard the bedroom-door open, turned, and saw his father. Instead of going 
direct to his cabinet, M. Morrel had returned to his bedchamber, which 
he was only this moment quitting. Morrel uttered a cry of surprise at the 
sight of his son, of whose arrival he was ignorant. He remained motion- 
Jess on the spot, pressing with his left hand something he had concealed 
under his coat. Maximilian sprang down the staircase, and threw his 
arms round his father’s neck ; but suddenly he recoiled, and placed his 
right hand on Morrel’s breast. “ Father !” he exclaimed, turning pale as 
death, “ what are you going to do with the brace of pistols under your coat ?” 

“ Oh, this is what I feared !” said Morrel. 

“Father, father ! in Heaven’s name,” exclaimed the young man, “ what 
are these weapons for ?’?——“ Maximilian,” replied Morrel, looking fixedly 
at his son, “ you are a man, and a man of honour. Come, and 1 will ex- 
plain to you.” Ss 

And with a firm step Morrel went up to his cabinet, whilst Maximilian 
followed him, trembling as he went. Morrel opened the door, and closed 
it behind his son; then, crossing the ante-room, went to his desk, on which 
he placed‘the pistols, and pointed with his finger to an open ledger. In 
this ledger was made out an exact balance-sheet of affairs. Morrel had to 

ay, within half-an-hour, 287,500 francs. All he possessed was 15,257 
ancs, “ Read !” said Morrel. 

The young man was overwhelmed as he read. Morrel said not a word. 
What could he say? What need he add to such a desperate proof in 
figures? “And have you done all that is possible, father, to meet this 
disastrous result?” asked the young man, after a moment’s pause. “I 
have,” replied Morrel. 

“You have no money coming in on which you can rely ?’——“ None.” 

“ You have exhausted every resource ?”?——-“ All.” 

“ And in half an hour,” said Maximilian, in a gloomy voice, “ our name 
is dishonoured !”?—-——-“ Blood washes out dishonour,” said Morrel. 

“You are right, father; I understand you.” Then extending his hand 
towards one of the pistols, he said, “ There is one for you and one for me 
—thanks !” Morrel checked his hand. ‘ Your mother—your sister ! 
Who will support them ?” A shudder ran through the young man’s frame. 
“ Father,” he said, “do you reflect that you are bidding me to live ?”?——~ 
“Yes, I do bid you,” answered Morrel; “it is your duty. You have a 
calm, strong mind, Maximilian. Maximilian, you are no ordinary man. 
I desire nothing—I command nothing; I only say to you, examine my 
position as if it were your own, and then judge for yourself.” 

The young man reflected an instant, then an expression of sublime 
resignation appeared in his eyes, and with a slow and sad gesture he took 
off his two epaulettes, the marks of his rank. “ Be it so, then, my father,” 
he said, extending his hand to Morrel, “die in peace, my father ; I will 
live.” Morrel was about to cast himself on his knees before his son, but 
Maximilian caught him in his arms, and those two noble hearts were 
pressed against each other fot a moment. “ You know it is not my fault,” 
said Morrel. Maximilian smiled.. “I know, father, you are the most 
honourable man I have ever known.”-——" Good, my son. And now alt is 
said; go now and rejoin your mother and sister.” 

. “My father,” said the young man, bending his knee, “bless me!” 
‘Morrel took his head between his two hands, drew him towards him, anid 
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kissing his forehead several times, said, “Oh, yes, yes, I bless you in my 
own namie, and in the name of three generations of frreproachable men, 
who say by my voice, ‘ The edifice which misfortune has destroyed, Provk- 
dence may build up again.’ On seeing me die such a death, the most in- 
exorable will have pity on you. To you, perhaps, they will accord the 
time they have refused to me. Try that the word of disgrace be never 
pronounced ; go to work, labour, young man, struggle ardently and cot. 
rageously ;¢live, yourself, your mother and sister, with the most rigid 
efonomy, so that from day to day the property of those whom I leave in 
your hands may augment and fructify. Reflect how glorious a day it will 
be, how grand, how solemn, that day of complete restoration, on which 
you will say in this very office, ‘My father died because he could not do 
what I have this day done; but he died calmly and peaceably, because in 
dying he knew what I should do.’” 

“ My father ! my father !” cried the young man, “why should you not 
live 7’ If I live, all would be changed ; if I live, interest would be 
converted into doubt, pity into hostility ; if I live, I am only a man who 
has broken his word, failed in his engagements—in fact, only a bankrupt. 
If, on the contrary, I die, remember, Maximilian, my corpse is that of an 
honest but unfortunate man. Living, my best friends would avoid my 
house; dead, all Marseilles will follow me in tears to my last home. 

iving, you would feel shame at my name; dead, you may raise your 
head and say, ‘I am the son of him you killed, because, for the first time, 
he has been compelled to fail in his word.’” 

The young man uttered a groan, but appeared resigned. 

“And now,” said Morrel, “leave me alone, and endeavour to keep your 
mother and sister away.” —-—“ Will you not see’ my sister once more 
asked Maximilian. A last but final hope was concealed by the young man 
in the effect of this interview, and therefore he had suggested it. Morrel 
shook his head. “I saw her this morning, and bade her adieu.” 

“Have you no particular commands to leave with me, my father ?” in- 
quired Maximilian, in a faltering voice. 

“Yes, my son, and a sacred command.”———“ Say it, my father.” 

“ The house of Thomson and French is the only one who, from humanity, 
or, it may be, selfishness—it is not for me to read men’s hearts—have had 
any pity for me. His agent, who will in ten minutes present himself to 
receive the amount of a bill of 287,500 francs, I will not say granted, but 
offered me three months. Let this house be the first repaid, my son, and 
respect this man.”--——“ Father, I will,” said Maximilian. | 

“ And now, once more, adieu,” said Morrel. “ Go, leave me; I would 
be alone. You will find my will in the secrétaive in my bedroom.” 

The young man remained standing and motionless, having but the force 
of will and not the power of execution. 

“* Hear me, Maximilian,” said his father. “ Suppose I was a soldier like 
you, and ordered to carry a certain redoubt, and you knew I must be 

illed in the assault, would you not say to me, as you said just now, ‘ 
father ; for you are dishonoured by delay, and death is preferable to shame!’ 

“Yes, yes !” said the young man, “ yes ;” and once again embracing his 
father with convulsive pressure, he said, “ Be it so, my father.” 

And he rushed out of the cabinet. When his son bad left him, Morrel 
temained an instant standing with his eyes fixed on the door; then putting 
forth _ arm, he pulled the bell. After a moment's interval, Cocits ap- 

are eae a 


It was no longer the same man—the fearful convictions of the three last 
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days had crushed him. This thought—the house of Morrel is about to 
stop i him to the earth more than twenty years would other- 
wise have done. 

“My worthy Coclés,” said Morrel, in atone impossible to describe, “do 
you remain in the antechamber. When the gentleman who came three 
months ago—the agent of the house of Thomson and French—arrives, 
announce his arrival to me.” Coclés made no reply ; he made a sign with 
his head, went into the ante-room, and seated himself. Morrel fell back: 
in his chair, his eyes fixed on the clock: there were seven rhinutes left, 
that was all. The hand moved on with incredible rapidity ; it seemed to 
him as if he saw it progress. 

What then passed, at this final moment of time, in the mind of this man, 
who, still young, by a course of reasoning, false perhaps, but at least spe- 
cious, was about to separate himself from all he loved in the world, and 
quit life, which possessed for him all domestic delights, it is impossible to 
express, To form the slightest idea of his feelings, he must have been 
seen with his brow bathed in perspiration, yet resigned; his eyes moistened 
with tears, and yet raised to heaven. The clock hand moved on; the 
pistols were cocked ; he stretched forth his hand, took one up, and mur- 
mured his daughter’s name. Then he laid down the mortal weapon, took 
up his pen, and wrote a few words. It seemed to him as if he had not 
taken a sufficient farewell of his beloved daughter. Then he turned again 
to the clock : he no longer counted by minutes, but by seconds. He took 
up the deadly weapon again, his mouth half-opened and his eyes fixed on 
the clock, and then shuddered at the click of the trigger as he cocked the 
pistol, At this moment of mortal agony, a damp colder than death passed 
over his brow, an agony-.stronger than death clutched at his heart-strings. 
He heard the door of the staircase creak on its hinges—the clock gave its 
warning to strike eleven—the door of his cabinet opened ; Morrel did not 
turn round—he expected these words of Coclés, “ The agent of Thomson 
and French.” 

He placed the muzzle of the pistol between his teeth. Suddenly he 
heard a cry—it was his daughter's voice. He turned and saw Julic. The 

istol fell from his hands. “ My father !” cried the young girl, out of 
een and half dead with joy—‘‘ saved ! you are saved !” And she threw 
herself into his arms, holding in her extended hand a red netted silk purse. 

“ Saved ! my child !” said Morrel ; “ what do’ you mean ?” 

“ Yes, saved—saved ! see, see !” said the young girl. 

Morrel took the purse, and started as he did so, for a vague remem- 
brance remindcd him that it once belonged to himself. At one end was 
the bill for the 287,500 francs vecezpied, and at the other was a diamond as 
large as a hazel-nut, with these words on a small slip of parchment : 

“JULIE'S DOWRY.” 

Morrel passed his hand over his brow ; it seemed to hima dream. . At 
this moment the clock struck eleven. The sound vibrated as if each stroke 
of the hammer struck on Morrel’s heart. “Explain, my child,” he said, 
“ explain—where did you find this purse ?” 

“Tn a house in the Allées de Meillan, No, 15, on the corner of a mantel- 
piece in a small room on the fifth floor.” 

“ But,” cried Morrel, “this purse is not yours !” Julie handed to her 
father the letter she had received in the morning. 

“And did you go alone ?” asked Morrel, after he had read it. 

“ Emmanuel accompanied me, father. He was to have waited for me 
at the corner of the Rue de Musée, but, strange to say, he was not there 
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when I returned.”——-——“ Monsieur Morrel !” exclaimed a voice on the stairs 
—‘ Monsieur Morrel !” 

“Tt is his voice !” said Julie. At this moment Emmanuel entered, his 

countenance full of animation and joy. “The PAaraon/” he cried ; “the 

i Pharaon!” 

} “What !—what! the Pharaon/ Are you mad, Emmanuel? You knew 
the vessel is lost.” “The Pharaon, sir—they signal the Pharaon/ The 
Pharaon is.entering the harbour!” Morrel fell back in his chair, his 
strength was failing him ; his understanding, weakened by such events, 
refused to comprehend such incredible, unheard-of, fabulous facts. But his 
son came in. “ Father !” cried Maximilian, “ how could you say the Pha- 
raon was lost? The watch-tower has signalled her, and they say she is 
now coming into port.” 

“ My dear friends !” said Morrel, “if this were so, it must be a miracle 
of Heaven! Impossible ! impossible !” 

But what was.real and not less incredible was the purse he held in his 
hand, the acceptance receipted—the splendid diamond. 

“ Ah ! sir,” exclaimed Coclés, “what can 1t mean?—the Pharaon ?” 

“Come, my dear,” said Morrel, rising from his seat, “let us go and see, 
and Heaven have pity upon us if it be false intelligence !” They all went 
out, and on the stairs met Madame Morrel, who had been afraid to go up 
into the cabinet. In an instant they were at the Cannebiére. There wasa 
crowd on the pier. All the crowd gave way before Morrel. “ The PAéa- 
raon / the Pharaon /” said every voice. 

And, wonderful to say, in front of the tower of Saint-Jean, was a ship 
bearing on her stern these words, printed in white letters, “ The Pharaon, 
Morrel and Son, of Marseilles.” It was precisely resembling the other 
Pharaon, and loaded, as that had been, with cochineal and indigo, It cast 
anchor, brailed all sails, and on the deck was Captain Gaumard giving 
orders, and Maitre Penelon making signals to M. Morrel. To doubt any 
longer was impossible ; there was the evidence of the senses, and ten 
thousand persons who came to corroborate the testimony. As Morrel and 
his son embraced on the pier-head, in the presence and applause of the 
whole city witnessing this prodigy, a man with his face half-covered by a 
black beard, and who, concealed behind the sentry-box, watched the scene 
with delight, uttered these words in a low tone, “ Be happy, noble heart, 
be blessed for all the good thou hast done and wilt do hereafter, and let 
my gratitude rest in the shade with your kindness.” 

And with a smile in which joy and happiness were revealed, he left his 
hiding-place, and without being observed, descended one of those flights 
of steps which serve for debarkation, and hailing three times, shouted 
“Jacopo ! Jacopo ! Jacopo!” Then a shallop came to shore, took him on 
board, and conveyed him to a yacht splendidly fitted up, on whose deck he 
sprung with the activity of a sailor ; thence he once again looked towards 
Morrel, who, weeping with joy, was shaking hands most cordially with all 
the crowd around him, and thanking with a look the unknown benefactor 
whom he seemed to be seeking in the skies. ‘And now,” said the un- 
known, “ farewell kindness, humanity, and gratitude! Farewell to all the 
feelings that expand the heart! I have been Heaven’s substitute to’ re- 
compense the good—now the god of vengeance yields to me his power to 
punish the wicked!” At these words he gave a signal, and, as if only 
awaiting this signal, the yacht instantly put out to sea, - 4 


1 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 
ITALY : SINBAD THE SAILOR. 


TowaRDs the commencement of the year 1938, two young men belonging 
to the first society of Paris, the Viscount Albert de Morcerf and the Baron 
Franz @’Epinay, were at Florence. They had agreed to see the Carnival 
at Rome that year, and that Franz, who for the last three or four years 
had inhabited Italy, should act as cicerone to Albert. As it is no incon- 
siderable affair to spend the Carnival at Rome, especially whén you haye 
no great desire to sleep on the Place du Peuple, or the Campo Vaccino, 
they wrote to Maitre Pastrini, the proprietor of the Hétel de Londres, 
Place d’Espagne, to reserve comfortable apartments for them. Maitre 
Pastrini replied that he had only two rooms anda cabinet aé/ secondo piano, 
which he offered at the low charge of a louis per diem. They accepted his 
offer ; but wishing to make the best use of the time that was left, Albert 
started for Naples. As for Franz, he remained at Florence. After having 
passed several days here, when he had walked in the Eden called the Ca- 
sines, when he had passed two or three evenings at the houses of the nobles 
of Florence, he took a fancy into his head, after having already visited 
Corsica, the cradle of Bonaparte, to visit Elba, the halting-place of N apo- 
leon, 

One evening he loosened a barque from the iron ring that secured it to 
the port of Leghorn, laid himself down, wrapped in his cloak, at the bot- 
tom, and said to the crew,—‘‘ To the isle of Elba!” The barque shot 
out of the harbour like a bird, and the next morning Franz disembarked 
at Porto Ferrajo. He traversed the island, after having followed the 
traces which the footsteps of the giant have left, and re-embarked for 
Marciana. Two hours after he again landed at Pianosa, where he was 
assured red partridges abounded. The sport was bad; Franz only suc- 
ceeded in killing a few partridges, and, like every unsuccessful sportsman, 
he returned to the boat very much out of temper. “Ah, if your excel- 

chose,” said the captain, “ you might have capital sport.” 

“ Where °” 

* Do you see that island ?” continued the captain, pointing to a conical 
pile that “ rose from out the azure main.” 

“Well! what is this island ?’-——* The island of Monte-Cristo.” 

“ But I have no permission to shoot over this island.” 

‘* Your excellency does not fee a permission, for the island is unin- 
habited.”-——* Ah, indeed !” said the young man. “ A desert island in the 
midst of the Mediterranean must be a curiosity.” 

“ It is very natural ; this isle is a mass of rocks, and does not contain an 
acre of land capable of cultivation.” 

“To whom does this island belong ?’———“‘ To Tuscany.” 

* What game shall I find there ”’——“ Thousands of wild goats.” 

*f Who live upon the stones, I suppose,” said Franz, with an incredulous 





am 

“ No, but by browsing the shrubs and trees that grow out of the crevices 
ef the rocks,”——“ Where can I sleep ?” 

“On shore, in the grottos, or on board in your cloak; besides, if your 
excellency pleases, we can leave as soon ag the chase is finished—we can 
ene well by night as by day, and if the wind drops we can use our 

As Franz had sufficient time, and besides had no longer his apartments 
at Rome to seek after, he accepted the proposition. Upon his answer in 
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the affirmative, the sailors exchanged a few words together in a low tone 
“Well!” asked he, “what! is there any difficulty te be surmounted # 
~—-“ No,” replied the captain, “but we must warn your excellency that 
the island is contumacious.” | 

“What do vou mean ?’—-——“ That Monte-Cristo, although uninhabited, 
yet serves occasionally as a refuge for the smugglers and pirates who come 
from Corsica, Sardinia, and Africa, and that if anything betrays that we 
have been there, we shall have to perform quarantine for six days on oer 
regurn to Léghorn.” 

“The devil! that is quite another thing ; rather a long time too.” 

“ But who will say your exceliency has been to Monte-Cristo ?” 

“Oh, I shall not,” cried Franz. 

“ Nor I, nor J,” chorused the sailors. 

“ Then steer for Monte-Cristo.” 

The captain gave his orders, the helm was put up,and the barque was, 
soon sailing in the direction of the tsland. Franz waited until all was 
finished, and when the sail was filled, and the four sailors had taken their 
places—three forward, and one at the helm—he resumed the conversation, 

‘ Gaetano,” said he to the captain, “ you tell me Monte-Cristo serves a3' a 
refuge for pirates, who are, it seems to me, a very different kind of game 
from the goats.”-——“ Yes, your excellency, anu it is true.” i 

“ } knew there were smugglers, but I thought that since the capture of 
Algiers, and the destruction of the regency, pirates only existed in the 
romances of Cooper and Captain Marryat.” 

“Your excellency is mistaken ; there are pirates, like the bandits who 
were believed to have been exterminated by Pope Leo XII., and who yet 
every day rob travellers at the gates of Rome. Has not your excel 
heard that the French chargé d'affaires was robbed six months ago withis 
five hundred paces of Velletri ?” 

* Oh yes, I heard that.”——“ Well, then, if, like us, your excellency 
lived at Leghorn, you would hear, from time to time, that a ltth merchant 
vessel, or an English yacht that was expected at Bastia, at Porto Ferrajo, 
or at Civita Vecchia, has not arrived ; no one knows what has become of 
it, but, doubtless, it has struck on a rock and foundered. Now this rock 
it has met has been a long and narrow boat, manned by six or eight men, 
who have surprised and plundered it, some dark and stormy night, near 
some desert and gloomy isle, as bandits plunder a carriage at the corner 
of a wood.” 

“ But,” asked Franz, who lay wrapped in his cloak at the bottom of the 
barque, “why do not those who have been plundered complain to the 
French, Sardinian, or Tuscan governments ?” 

“ Why ?” said Gaetano, with a smile. 

“Yes, why ?”—“ Because, in the first place, they transfer from the vessel 
to their own boat whatever they think worth taking, then they bind the 
crew hand and foot, they attach to every one’s neck a four-and-twen 

ound ball, a large hole is pierced in the vessel’s bottom, and then they 
eave her. At the end of ten minutes the vessel begins to roll, labour, a 
then sink ; then one of the sides plunges and then the other ; it rises 3 
sinks again ; suddenly a noise like the report of a cannon is heard—it is 
the air blowing up the deck ; soon the water rushes out of the sew | 
holes like a whale spouting, the vessel gives a last groan, spins round asd 
round, and disappears, forming a vast whirlpool in the ocean, and'then all 
is over ; so that in fivé minutes nothing but the eye of God ean sée the 
vessel where she lies at the bottom of the sea. Do you dndétatand now,” 
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said the captain, “why no complaints are made toa the government, and 
why the vessel does not arrive at the port ?” 

__ It is probable that if Gaetano had related this previous to proposing the 
expedition, Franz would have hesitated ere he accepted it, but now that 
they had started, he thought it would be cowardly to draw back. He was 
ene of those rnen who do not rashly court danger, but if danger presents 
itself, combat it with the most unalterable sang /rotd—he was one of those 
calm and resolute men who look upon a danger as an adversary ina duel, 
who, calculating his movements, study his attacks ; who retreat sufficiently 
to take breath, but not to appear cowardly ; who, understanding all their 
advantages, kill at a single blow. “Bah!” said he, “I have travelled 
through Sicily and Calabria—I have sailed two monthsi_ the Archipelago, 
and yet I never saw even the shadow of a bandit or a pirate.” 

“T did not tell your excellency this to deter you from your project,” re- 
plied Gaetano, “‘ but you questioned me, and I have answered ; that’s all.” 

“Yes, and your conversation is most interesting ; and as 1 wish to enjoy 
it as long as possible, steer for Monte-Cristo.” 

The wind blew strongly, the barque sailed six cc seven knots an hour, 
and they were rapidly reaching the end of theirvoyage. As theyapproached 
the isle became larger, and they could already distinguish the rocks heaped 
on one another, like bullets in an arsenal, 1n whose crevices they could see 
the green bushes and trees that were growing. As for the sailors, although 
they appeared perfectly tranquil, yet it was evident that they were on the 
alert, and that they catefully watched the glassy surface over which they 
were sailing, and on which a few fishing-boats, with their white sails, were 
alone visible. They were within fifteen miles of Monte-Cristo when the 
sun began to set behind Corsica, whose mountains appeared against the 
sky, and showing their rugged peaks in bold relief ; this mass of stones, hke 
the giant Adamastor, rose threateningly before the barque, from which it 
shaded the sun that gilded its lower parts. By degrees the shadow rose 
from the sea, and seemed to drive before it the last rays of the expiring 
day ; at last the reflection rested on the summit of the mountain, where it 
paused an instant, like the fiery crest of a volcano, then the shadow gradue 
ally covered the summit as it had covered the base, and the isle now only 
appeared to be a grey mountain that grew continually darker ; half an hour 
alter, and the night was quite dark. 

Fortunately the mariners were used to these latitudes, and knew every 
rock in the Tuscan Archipelago; for in the midst of this obscurity Franz 
was not without uneasiness—Corsica had long since disappeared, and 
Monte-Cristo itself was invisible ; but the sailors seemed, like the lynx, to 
see in the dark, and the pilot who steered did not evince the slightest hesi- 
tation. An hour had passed since the sun had set, when Franz fancied he 
Saw, at a quarter of a mile to the left, a dark mass, but 1t was impossible 
to make out what it was, and fearing to excite the mirth of the sailors, by 
mistaking a floating cloud for land, he remained silent ; suddenly, a great 
light appeared on the strand ; land might resemble a cloud, but the fire was 
not a meteor.. “ What is this light ?” asked he. 

“ Silence !” said the captain ; “ it is a fire.” 

“ But you told me the isle was uninhabited ?” 

“I said there were no fixed habitations on it, but I said also that it served 
sometimes as a harbour for smugglers.” 

“ And for pirates ?’—-—“ And for pirates,” returned Gaetano, repeating 
dranz’s words. “ It is for that reason I have given orders to pass the isle, 

Tr, aS you see. the fire is behind us.” | 
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“ But this fire ?” continued Franz. “It seems tome rather to assure than 
alarm us : men who did not wish to be seen would not light a fire.”-—~“ Oh, 
that goes for nothing,” said Gaetano. “If you can guess the position’ of 
the isle in the darkness, you will see that the fire cannot be seen from the 
side, or from Pianoso, but only from the sea.” 

“You think, then, that this fire announces unwelcome neighbours ?” 

“That is what we must ascertain,” returned Gaetano, fixing his eyes on 
this terrestyal star. | 

e‘ How can you ascertain?” “You shall see.” Gaetano consulted 
with his companions, and after five minutes’ discussion a manceuvre was 
executed which caused the vessel to tack about, they returned the way 
they had come, and in a few minutes the fire disappeared, hidden by a 
rise in the land. The pilot again changed the course of the little barque, 
which rapidly approached the isle, and was soon within fifty paces of it. 
Gaetano lowered the sail, and the barque remained stationary. All this was 
done in silence, and since their course had been changed, not a word was 
spoken. = 

Mas ab: who had proposed the expedition, had taken all the responsi- 
bility on himself; the four sailors fixed their eyes on him, whilst they pre- 
pared their oars and held themselves in readiness to row away, which, 
thanks to the darkness, would not be difficult. As for Franz, he examined 
his arms with the utmost coolness ; he had two double-barrelled guns and a 
rifle ; he loaded them, looked at the locks, and waited quietly. During 
this time the captain had thrown off his vest and shirt, and secured his 
trousers round his waist; is feet were naked, so he had no shoes and 
stockings to take off ; after these preparations he placed his finger on his 
lips, and lowering himself noiselessly into the sea, swam towards the shore 
with such precaution that 1t was impossible to hear the slightest sound ; 
he could only be traced by the phosphorescent line in his wake, This 
track soon disappeared ; it was evident that he had touched the shore. 
Every one on board remained motionless during half an hour, when the 
same luminous track was again observed, and in two strokes he had re- 
gained the barque. “ Well !” exclaimed Franz and the sailors all together. 

“They are Spanish smugglers,” said he ; “they have with them two Cor- 
sican bandits.”"——-“ And what are these Corsican bandits doing here with 
Spanish smugglers ?” 

“Alas !” returned the captain, with an accent of the most profound pity, 
“we ought always to help one another. Very often the bandits are hard 
ia by gendarmes or carabineers ; weli, they see a barque, and good 

ellows like us on board, they come and demand hospitality of us; y 
can’t refuse help to a poor hunted devil ; we receive them, and for greater 
security we stand out to sea. This costs us nothing, and saves the life, or 
at least the liberty, of a fellow-creature, who on the first occasion returns 
the service by pointing out some safe spot where we can land our goods 
without interruption.” 

“Ah !” said Franz, “then you are a smuggler occasionally, Gaetano? 
——“ Your excellency, we must live somehow,” returned the other, smiling 
in a way impossible to describe. : 

“ Then you know the men who are now on Monte-Cristo*”——-“ Oh, yes, 
we sailors are like freemasons, and recognise each other by signs.” > 

“ And do you think we have nothing to fear if we land ?”’ cae 

“ Nothing at‘all ! smugglers are not thieves.” Sie ae 
ee these two Corsican bandits ?” said Franz, calculating the ‘chances 
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» “Jt is not their faults that they are bandits, hut that of the authorities,” 
_.* How so?” Because they are pursued for having made a peau, as 
it, was not in a Corsican’s nature to revenge himself,” , 

. “What de you mean by having made a peau?—having assassinated a 
man ?” said Franz, continuing his investigation. ——‘ I mean that they have 
killed an enemy, which is a very different thing,” returned the captain. 
“Well” said the young man, “let us demand hospitality of these 
smugglers and bandits. Do you think they will grant it ‘a 

“ Without doubt.” —--“ How many are they?” ‘ Z 

* Four, and the two bandits make six.” 

“Tust our number, so that if they prove troublesome, we shall be able to 

ck them ; so, for the last time, steer to Monte-Cristo.” 

“ Yes, but your excellency will permit us to take all due precautions.” 

“ By all means, be as wise as Nestor and as prudent as Ulysses ; F do 
a than permit, I exhort you.”——“ Silence, then !” said Gaetano. 

_ Every one obeyed. Fora man who, like Franz, viewed his position in 
its true light, it was a grave one. He was alone in the darkness with 

sailors whom he did not know, and who had no reason to be devoted to 
him ; who knew that he had in his belt several thousand francs, and who 
had often examined his arms, which were very beautiful, if not with envy, 

at least with curiosity. On the other hand, he was about to land, without 
my other escort than these men, on an island whose name was religious, 
but which did not seem to Franz likely to afford him much hospitality, 
thanks to the smugglers and bandits. The history of the scuttled vessels, 
which had appeared improbable during the day, seemed very probable at 
ight ; placed as he was between two imaginary dangers, he did not quit 
crew with his eyes, or his gun with his hand. However, the sailors 

d again hoisted the sail, and the vessel was once more cleaving the 
waves, Through the darkness Franz, whose eyes were now more accus- 
tomed to it, distinguished the granite giant by which the barque was sailing, 
and then, turning an angle of the rock, he saw the fire more brilliant than 
ever, round which five or six persons were seated. The blaze illumined 
the sea for a hundred paces round, Gaetano skirted the light, carefully 
keeping the barque out of its rays ; then, when they were opposite the fire, 
he entered into the centre of the circle, singing a fishing song, of which his 
companions ‘sung the chorus, At the first words of the song, the men 
seated round the fire rose and approached the landing-place, their eyes 
on the barque, of which they evidently sought to judge the force and 
divine the intention. They soon appeared satisfied and returned (with the 
a gt of one, who temained at the shore) to their fire, at which a 
whole goat was roasting. When the barque was within twenty paces of the 

man on the beach made with his carbine the movement of a 
sentinel who sees a patrol, and cried, “ Who goes there?” in Sardinian, 

Franz coolly cocked both barrels. Gaetano then exchanged a few words 
with this man, which the traveller did not understand, but which evidently 

concened him. “ Will your excellency give your name, or remain sucog- 

site?” asked the captain. 

“My name must rest unknown,—merely say I am a Frenchman tra- 
velling for pleasure.” As soon as Gaetano had transmitted this answer, 
the sentinel gave an order to one of the men seated round the fire, who 
rose and disappeared among the rocks. Not a word was spoken, every one 
seemed occupied, Franz with his disembarkment, the sailors with their sails; 

. smugglers. with their goat ; but in the midst of all this carelessness 

was evident that they mutually observed cach other. The man whehad 
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disappeared returned suddenly, on the opposite side to that by which he 
had left ; he made a sign with his head to the sentinel, who, turning to the 
barque, uttered these words, “ S’eccomodi.” The Italiait s‘accomseed is un- 
translatable ; it means at once, “ Come, enter, you are welcome; make 
ourself at home; you are the master.” It is like that Turkish phrase of 
oligre’s that so astonished 2 dexrgeots gentilhomme by the number of 
things it contained. The sailors did not wait for a second invitation ; 
four strokes of the oar brought them to the land ; Gaetano sprang to shore, 
éxchanged @ few words with the sentinel, then his comrades descended, 
ahd lastly came Franz’s turn. One of his guns was swung over his shoul- 
der, Gaetano had the other, and a sailor held his rifle; his dress, half 
artist, half dandy, did not excite an spt ae and, consequently, no dis- 
quietude, The barque was moored to the shore, and they advanced a few 
aces to find a comfortable bivouac ; but, doubtless, the spot they chose 
iid not suit the smuggler who filled the post of sentinel, for he cned out, 
“ Not that way, if you please.” 

Gaetano faltered an excuse, and advanced to the opposite side, whilst 
two sailors kindled torches at the fire to light them on their way. 
advanced about thirty paces, and then stopped at a small esplanade, sur- 
rounded with rocks, in which seats had been cut, not unlike sentry-baxes. 
Around in the crevices of the rocks grew a few dwarf oaks and thick 
bushes of myrtles. Franz lowered a torch, and saw, by the light of a 
mass of cinders, that he was not the first to discover this retreat, which 
was, doubtless, one of the halting-places of the wandering visitors of 
Monte-Cristo, As for his anticipation of events, once on /erra firma, 
once that he had seen the indifferent, if not friendly, appearance of ‘his 
hosts, his pre-occupation had disappeared, or rather, at sight of the goat, 
had turned to appetite. He mentioned tkis to Gaetano, who replied that 
nothing could be more easy than to prepare a supper when they had in 
their boat bread, wine, half a dozen partridges, and a good fire to roast 
them by. “ Besides,” added he, “if the smell of their roast meat tempts 
you, I will go and offer them two of our birds for a slice.” 

“You seem born for negotiation,” returned Franz; “ go and try.” 

During this time the sailors had collected dried sticks and branches, 
with which they made a fire. Franz waited impatiently, smelling the 
odour of the goat, when the captain returned with a mysterious air.—— 
“ Well,” said Franz, “anything new ?-—do they refuse ?’”--—-“ On the con- 
parys returned Gaetano, “the chief, who was told you were a young 

renchman, invites you to sup with him.” | 

“ Well,” observed Franz, “this chief is very polite, and I see no objet- 
tion—the more so as I bring my share of the supper.”-——“ Oh, it is not 
that—he has plenty, and to spare, for supper; but he attaches a singular 
condition to your presentation at his house.” 

“ His house ! has he built one here, then ?” | 

“ No, but he has a very comfortable one, all the samé, so they say.” 

“Vou know this chief, then ??———“ I have heard talk of him.” 

“ Til or well ?”———“ Both.” 

“The devil !—and what is this condition ?” | 

ees are blindfolded, and do not take off the bandage untif he 
himself bids you.” Franz looked at Gaetano, to see, if pessible, what he 
““-ught of this proposal. “ Ah,” replied he, guessing Franz’s thought; “ I 
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* You would accept ?”-——“ Yes, were it only out of curiosity.” 

* There is something very curious about this chief, then ?” 

“ Listen,” said Gaetano, lowering his voice, “I do not know if what they 
say is true———” He stopped to look if any one was near, 

“ What do they say ?” 

“That this chief inhabits a cavern to which the Pitti Palace is nothing.” 

“ What nonsense !” said Franz, reseating himself. 

“Tt is no nonsense; it is quite true. Cama, the pilot of the Saint 
Ferdinand, went in once, and he came back amazed, vowiny that such 
treasures were only to be heard of in fairy tales.”——— Do you know,” ob- 
served Franz, “that with such stories you would make me enter the en- 
chanted cavern of Ali Baba?” 

“JT tell you what I have been told..—“ Then you advise me to 
accept °” 

“Oh, I don’t say that; your excellency will do as you please ; I should 
be sorry to advise you inthe matter.” Franz reflected a few moments, felt 
that a man so rich could not have any intention of plundering him of what 
little he had, and seeing only the prospect of a good supper, he accepted. 
Gaetano departed with the reply. Franz was prudent, and wished to learn 
all he possibly could concerning his host. He turned towards the sailor, 
who, during this dialogue, had sat gravely plucking the partridges with the 
air of a man proud of his office, and asked him how these men had landed, 
as no vessel of any kind was visible. 

“ Never mind that,” returned the sailor, “ I know their vessel.” 

“Is it a very beautiful vessel ?” 

* J] would not wish for a better to sail round the world.” 

“ Of what burden is she ?”———“ About a hundred tons; but she is built 
to stand any weather. She is what the English call a yacht.” 

“ Where was she built ?” 

‘I know not ; but my own opinion is she is a Genoese.” 

“And how did a leader of smugglers,” continued Franz, “venture to 
build a vessel designed for such a purpose at Genoa ?” 

“] did not say that the owner was a smuggler,” replied the sailor. 

“No; but Gaetano did, I thought.” “Gaetano had only seen the 
vessel from a distance, he had not then spoken to any one.” 

“ And if this person be not a smuggler, who is he ?” 

** A wealthy signor, who travels for his pleasure.” 

“Come,” thought Franz, “he is still more mysterious, since the two 
accounts do not agree .”—-“ What is his name ?”——“ If you ask him he says 
Sinbad the Sailor ; but I doubt its being his real name.” 

“ Sinbad the Sailor ?”-——“ Yes.” 

“ And where does he reside ?”-——“ On the sea.” 

“ What country does he come from ?”———“ I do not know.” 

‘“‘ Have you ever seen him ?”-——-“ Sometimes.” 

“What sort of a man is he?’———“ Your excellency will judge for 

” 
yourself. 

“ Where will he receive me ?” 

“ No doubt in the subterranean palace Gaetano told you of.” 

“Have you never had the curiosity, when you have landed and found 
this island deserted, to seek for this enchanted palace ?” 

“Oh, yes, more than once, but always in vain ; we examined the grotto 
all over, but we never could find the slightest trace of any opening ; they 
say that the door is not opened by a key, but a magic word.” 

“ Decidedly,” muttered Franz, “this is an adventure of the Arabian 
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Nights”———“ His excellency waits for you,” said a voice, which he 
recognised as that of the sentinel. He was accompanied by two of the 

acht’s crew. Franz drew his handkerchief from his pocket, and presented 
it to the man who had spoken to him. Without uttering a word, they 
bandaged his eyes with a care that showed their apprehensions of his 
committing some indiscretion. Afterwards he was made to promise he 
would not make the least attempt to raise the bandage. He promised. 
Then his two guides took his arms, and he advanced, guided by them, and 
preceded by the sentinel. After advancing about thirty paces, he smelt 
the appetising odour of the kid that was roasting, and knew thus that he was 
passing the bivouac ; they then led him on about fifty paces farther, 
evidently advancing towards the shore, where they would not allow Gaetano 
to penetrate—a refusal he could now comprehend. Presently, by a change 
in the atmosphere, he comprehended that they were entering a cave; 
after going on for a few seconds more he heard a crackling, and it seemed 
to him as though the atmosphere again changed, and became balmy and 
perfumed. At length his feet touched on a thick and soft carpet, and his 
guides let go their hold of him. There was a moment’s silence, and then 
2 voice, in excellent French, although with a foreign accent, said: ‘‘ Wel- 
come, sir. I beg you will remove your bandage.” It mzy be supposed, 
then, Franz did not wait for a repetition of this permission, but took off 
the handkerchief, and found himself in the presence of a man, from 
thirty-eight to forty years of age, dressed in a Tunisian costume—that js 
to say, a red cap with a long blue silk tassel, a vest of black cloth 
embroidered with gold, pantaloons of deep red, large and full gaiters of 
the same colour, embroidered with gold, like the vest, and yellow slippers ; 
he had a splendid cachemire round his waist, and a small sharp and 
crooked cangiar was passed through his girdle. Although of a paleness 
that was almost livid, this man had a remarkably handsome face ; his eyes 
were penetrating and sparkling; a nose, quite straight and projecting 
direct from the brow, gave out the Greek type in all its purity, whilst his 
teeth, as white as pearls, were set off to admiration by the black moustache 
that encircled them. 

This pallor was so peculiar, that it seemed as though it were that which 
would be exhibited by a man who had been enclosed for a long time in a 
tomb, and who was unable to resume the healthy glow and hue of the 
living. He was not particularly tall, but extremely well made, and, like 
the men of the south, had small hands and feet. But what astonished 
Franz, who had treated Gaetano’s description as a fable, was the splendour 
of the apartment in which he found himself. The entire chamber was 
lined with crimson brocade, worked with flowers of gold. Ina recess was 
a kind of divan, surmounted with a stand of Arabian swords in silver 
scabbards, and the handles resplendent with gems ; from the ceiling hung 
a lamp of Venice glass, of beautiful shape and colour, whilst the feet 
rested on a Turkey carpet, in whicl they sunk to the instep; tapestry hung 
before the door by which Franz had entered, and also in front of another 
docr, leading into a second apartment, which seemed to be brilliantly 
lighted up. The host gave Franz time for his surprise, and, moreover, 
rendered him look for look, not even taking his eyes off him. “ Sir,” he 
said, after some pause, “a thousand excuses for the precaution taken in 
your introduction hither; but as, during the greater portion of the year, 
this island is deserted, if the secret of this abode were discovered,.1 
should, doubtless, find on my return my temporary retirement: in a state 
of great disorder, which would be exceedingly annoying, not for the loss it 
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occasioned me, but because I should not have the certainty I now possess 
af separating myself from all the rest of mankind at pleasure. t me 
now endeavour to make you forget this temporary unpleasantness, and 
offer you what no doubt you did not expect to find here—that is to say, @ 
tolerable supper and pretty comfortable beds.”—-‘ Ma fos / my dear 
sir,” replied Franz, “make no apologies. I have always observed that 
they bandage people’s eyes who penetrate enchanted palaces, for instance, 
those of Raoul in the Huguenots, and really I have nothing to complain 
of, for what I see is a sequel to the wonders of the Arabian Nights.” . 

* Alas | I may say with Lucullus, if I could have anticipated the honour 
of your visit, I would have prepared for it. But such as is my hermitage, 
it is at your disposal; such as is my supper, it is yours to share, if 
you will, Ali, is the supper ready >” At this moment the tapestry moved 
aside, and a Nubian, black as ebony, and dressed in a plain white tunic, 
made a sign to his master that all was prepared in the sedle-d-manger, 
“ Now,” said the unknown to Franz, “I do, not know if you are 
my opinion, but I think nothing is more annoying than to remain two or 
three hours /2fe-d-7éfe without knowing by name or appellation how to ad- 
dress one another. Pray observe, that 1 too much respect the laws of 
hospitality to ask your name or title. I only request you to give me one 
by which I may have the pleasure of addressing you. As for myself, that 
I may put you at your ease, I tell you that I am generally called ‘ Sinbad 
the Sailor,” 

“ And I,” replied Franz, “will tell you, as I only require his wonderful 
lamp to make me precisely like Aladdin, that I see no reason why at this 
moment I should not be called Aladdin. That will keep us from going 
away from the East, whither I am tempted to think I have been conveyed 
by some good genius.”———“ Well, then, Signor Aladdin,” replied the sin- 
gular Amphitryon, “ you heard our repast announced; will you now take 
the trouble to enter the sal/e-d-manger, your humble servant going first to 
show the way?” At these words, moving aside the tapestry, Sinbad pre» 
ceded his guest. Franz proceeded from one enchantment to another ; the 
table was splendidly covered, and once convinced of this important point, 
he cast his eyes around him. The salle-d-manger was scarcely less 
striking than the boudoir he had just left; it was entirely of marble, with 
antique bas-reliefs of priceless value; and at the four corners of this 
apartment, which was oblong, were four magnificent statues, having 
baskets in their hands. These baskets contained four pyramids of most 
splendid fruit; there were the pine-apples of Sicily, pomegranates from 
Malaga, oranges from the Balearic Isles, peaches from France, and dates 
from Tunis. The supper consisted of a roast pheasant, garnished with 
Corsican blackbirds ; a boar’s ham 2 /a gelée, a quarter of a kid a /a fartare, 
a glorious turbot, and a gigantic lobster, Between these large dishes were 
smaller ones containing various dainties, The dishes were of silver, and 
the plates of Japanese china. 

Franz rubbed his eyes in order to assure himself that this was not a 
dream, Ali alone was present to wait at table, and acquitted himself so 
admirably, that the guest complimented his host thereupon, “ Yes,” 
replied he, whilst he did the honours of the supper with much ease and 
grace—“ yes, he is a poor devil who is much devoted to me, and does all 
he can to prove it. He remembers I saved his life, and as he has a 
regard for his head, he feels some gratitude towards me for having kept. 
i ao shoglders.” Ali approached his master, took his hand, and 
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' * Would it be inypertinent, Signor Sinbad,” said Franz, “ to ask you the 
particulars of this kindness ?” : 

“Oh! they are simple enough,” replied the host. “ It seems the fellow 
had been caught wandering nearer to the harem of the Bey of Tunis than 
etiquette permits to one of his colour, and he was condemned by the Bey 
to have his tongue cut out and his hand and head cut off; the tongue the 
first day, the hand the second, and the head the third. I always had a 
desire to have a mute in my service, so learning the day his tongue was 
ext out, I went to the Bey, and proposed to give him for Ali a splendid 
double- barrelled gun, which I knew he was very desirous of having. He 
hesitated a moment, he was so very desirous to complete the poor devils 
grout But when IJ added to the gun an English cutlass with which 

had shivered his highness’s yataghan to pieces, the Bey yielded, and 
agreed to forgive the hand and head, but on condition he never again set 
foot in Tunis. This was a useless clause in the bargain, for whenever the 
coward sees the first glimpse of the shores of Africa, he runs down below, 
and can only be induced to appear again when we are out of sight of one 
quarter of the globe.” 

Franz remained a moment mute and pensive, hardly knowing what to 
think of the half-kindness, half-cruelty, with which his host related the brief 
narrative. “And like the celebrated sailor whose name you have assumed,” 
he said, by way of changing the conversation, “ you pass your life in 
travelling ?” “Yes. I made a vow at a time when I little thought I 
should ever be able to accomplish it,” said the unknown, with a singular 
smile ; “and I made some others also, which I hope I may fulfil in due 
season.” Although Sinbad pronounced these words with much calmness, 
his eyes darted gleams of singular ferocity. 

“You have suffered a great deal, sir?” said Franz, inquiringly. 

Sinbad started and looked fixedly at him, as he replied, “ What makes 
you suppose so?” “ Everything !” answered Franz,—“‘ your voice, your 

k, your pallid complexion, and even the life you lead.” 

"I! I live the happiest life possible, the real lifeof a pasha. Tam king 
of all creation. I am pdeased with one place, and stay there; I get tired 
of it, and leave it; I am free as a bird, and have wings like one: my 
attendants obey me at a signal. Sometimes I amuse myself by carrying 
off from human justice some bandit it is in quest of, some criminal whom 
it pursues, Then I have my mode of dispensing justice, silent and sure, 
without respite or appeal. which condemns or pardons, and which no one 
sees, Ah! if you had tasted my life, you would not desire any other, and 
would never return to the world unless you had some great project to 
accomplish there.”--—“ A vengeance, for instance !” observed Franz, 

unknown fixed on the young man one of those looks which 

das aa the depth of the heart and thoughts. “And why a vengeance?” 

ea ; : 
_ “Beeause,” replied Franz, “you seem to me like a man who, persecuted 
by society, has a fearful account to settle with it."——“ Ah !” responded 
Sinbad, laughing with his singular laugh, which displayed his white and 
sharp teeth. “You have not guessed rightly! Such as you see me FE am, 
@ sort of acti orp and one day perhaps I shall go to Paris to rival M. 
Appert, aird the little man in the blue cloak.” te 
|“ And will that be the first time you ever took that journey <0 °°’ 
tA aa . I must’ aes to von by ro sage =. ; brad ¥ assure 
not my fait I have delayed it so long—it w ppen ‘one 
@ay or the otter”: : a Sin - 7 sReeE? | 
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_% And do you propose to make this journey very shortly ?’——“I do not 
know; it depends on circumstances which depend on certain arrangements !” 
“T should like to be there at the time you come, and I will endeavour 
to repay you, as far as lies in my power, for your liberal hospitality dis- 
played to me at Monte-Cristo,”—-—“ I should avail myself of your offer 
with pleasure,” replied the host, “ but, unfortunately, if I go there, it will 
be, in all probability, incognito.” 

The supper appeared to have been supplied solely for Franz, for the 
unknown scarcely touched one or two dishes of the splendid banquet to 
which his guest did ample justice. Then Ali brought on the dessert, or 
rather took the baskets from the hands of the statues and placed them on 
the table. Between the two baskets he placed a small silver cup, closed 
with a lid of the same. The care with hich Ali placed this cup on the 
table roused Franz’s curiosity. He raised the lid and saw a kindof greenish 
paste, something like preserved angelica, but which was perfectly unknown 
to him. He replaced the lid, as ignorant of what the cup contained as he 
was before he had looked at it, and then casting his eyes towards his 
host he saw him smile at his disappointment. “ You cannot guess,” said 
he, “ what there is in that small vase, can you ?” 

“No, I really cannot.” 

“Well, then, that kind of green preserve is nothing less than the 
ambrosia which Hebe served at the table of Jupiter."——-“ But,” replied 
Franz, “this ambrosia, no doubt, in passing through mortal hands has lost 
its heavenly appellation and assumed a human name; in vulgar phrase, 
what may you term this composition, for which, to say the truth, I do not 
feel any particular desire ?” 

“Ah! thus it is that our material origin is revealed,” cried Sinbad ; 
“we frequently pass so near to happiness without seeing, without regard- 
ing it, or if we do see and regard it, yet without recognising it. Are youa 
man for the substantials, and is gold your god? taste this, and the mines 
of Peru, Guzerat, and Golconda are opened to you. Are you a man of 
imagination—a poet? taste this, and the boundaries of possibility dis- 
appear; the fields of infinite space open to you, you advance free in 
heart, free in mind, into the boundless realms of unfettered reverie. Are 
you ambitious, and do you seek after the greatnesses of the earth? taste 
this, and in an hour you will be a king, not a king of a petty kingdom 
hidden in some corner of Europe like France, Spain, or England, but king 
of the world, king of the universe, king of creation; without bowing at the 
feet of Satan, you will be king and master of all the kingdoms of the earth. 
Is it not tempting what I offer you, and is it not an easy thing, since it 
is only to-do thus? look!” At these words he uncovered the small cup 
which contained the substance so lauded, took a tea-spoonful of the magic 
sweetmeat, raised it to his lips, and swallowed it slowly, with his eyes half 
shut and his head bent backwards. Franz did not disturb him whilst he 
absorbed his favourite donne bouche, but when he had finished, he inquired, 
—* What, then, is this precious stuff?” 

‘* Did you ever hear,” he replied, “ of the Old Man of the Mountain, who 
attempted to assassinate Philippe Augustus ?”-—~“ Of course I have.”———~- 
“ Well, you know he reigned over a rich valley which was overhung by 
the mountain whence he derived his picturesque name. In this valley 
were magnificent gardens planted by Hassen-ben-Sabah, and in these 
gardens isolated pavilions. Into these pavilions he admitted the élect ; and 
there, says Marco Polo, gave them to eat a certain herb, which trans- 
ported them to Paradise, in the midst of ever-blooming shrubs, ever-ripe 
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fruit, and ever-lovely virgins. But what these happy persons took for 
reality was but a dream : but it was a dream so soft, so voluptuous, so en- 
thralling, that they sold themselves body and soul to him who gave it to 
them; and obedient to his orders as those of a deity, struck down the 
marked victim, died in torture without a murmur ; believing that the death 
they underwent was but a quick transition to that life of delights of which 
the holy herb, now before you, had given them a slight foretaste.” 

“Then,” cried Franz, “it is hatchis! I know that—by name at least.” 

e That is*it precisely, Signor Aladdin ; it 1s hatchis—the purest and mast 
unadulterated hatchis of Alexandria,—-the hatchis of Abou-Gor, the ccle- 
brated maker, the only man, the man to whom there should be built a 
palace, inscribed with these words, ‘A grateful world to the dealer in 
happiness.” 

“Do you know,” said Franz, “I have a very great inclination to judge 
for myself of the truth or exaggeration of your eulogies.” 

“Judge for yourself, Signor Aladdin—judge, but do not confine yourself 
to one trial. Like everything else, we must habituate the senses toa fresh 
impression, gentle or violent, sad or joyous. ‘There is a struggle in nature 
against this divine substance,—-in nature which is not made for joy and 
clings to pain. Nature subdued must yield in the combat, the dream 
must succeed to reality, and then the dream reigns supreme, then the dream 
becomes life, and life becomes the dream. But what changes occur! It 
is only by comparing the pains of actual being with the joys of the assumed 
existence, that you would desire to live no longer, but to dream thus for 
ever. When you return to this mundane sphere from your visionary world, 
you would seem to leave a Neapolitan spring for a Lapland winter—to 
quit paradise for earth—heaven for hell! Taste the hatchis, guest of 
mine—-taste the hatchis.” 

Franz’s only reply was to take a tea-spoonful of the marvellous prepa- 
ration, about as much in quantity as his host had eaten, and lift it to his 
mouth. “ Dzadle /” he said, after having swallowed the divine preserve. 
“TI do not know if the result will be as agreeable as you describe, but the 
thing does not appear to me as succulent as you say.” 

“ Because your palate has not yet attained the sublimity of the substances 
it flavours. Tell me, the first time you tasted oysters, tea, porter, truffles, 
and sundry other dainties which you now adore, did you like them? Could 
you comprehend how the Romans stuffed their pheasants with assafcetida, 
and the Chinese eat swallows’ nests? Eh? no! Well, itis the same with 
hatchis ; only eat for a week, and nothing in the world will seem to you 
to equal the delicacy of its flavour, which now appears to you sleepy and 
distasteful. Let us now go into the chamber beside you, which is your 
apartment, and Ali will bring us coffee and pipes.” They both arose, and 
whilst he who called himself Sinbad,—and whom we have occasionally 
named so, that we might, like his guest, have some title by which to dis- 
tinguish him,—gave some orders to the servant, Franz entered the adjoin- 
ing apartment. It was simply yet richly furnished. It was round, anda 
large divan completely encircled it. Divan, walls, ceiling, floor, were all 
covered with magnificent skins as soft and downy as the richest carpets ; 
there were skins of the lions of Atlas, with their large manes, skins of the 
Bengal tigers, with their striped hides ; skins of the panthers of the Cape, 
spotted beautifully, like those that appeared to Dante ; skins of the bears 
of Siberia, the foxes of Norway, &c. ; and all these skins were strewn in 
profusion one on the other, so that it seemed like watking over the most 
twossy turf, or reclining on the most luxurious bed. Both laid themselves 
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down on the divan; chibouques with jasmine tabes and amber mouth» 

i were within reach, and all prepared so that there was no need to 
smoke the same pipe twice. Each of them teok one, which Ali lighted, 
and then retired to prepare the coffee. There was a moment’s silence, 
during which Sinbad gave himself up to thoughts that seemed to occupy 
him incessantly, even in the midst of his conversation ; and Franz aban- 
doned himself to that mute reverie, into which we always sink when 
smoking excellent tobacco, which seems to remove with its fume all the 
troubles of the mind, and to give the smoker in exchange all the veer e 
the soul, Ali brought in the coffee, ‘“ How do you take it?” inquired t 
unknown ; “a2 /¢ Francaise or a da Turgue, strong or weak, sugar or none, 
coolor boiling? As you please; it is ready in all ways.”"—~—" I will take 
it 2 da Turgue,” replied Franz. 

“And you are right,” said his host; “it shows you have a tendency for 
an Oriental life. Ah ! those Orientals ; they are the only men who know 
how tolive. As for me,” he added, with one of those singular smiles which 
did not escape the young man, “when I have completed my affairs in 
Paris, I shall go and die in the East ; and should you wish to see me again, 
you must seek me at Cairo, Bagdad, or Ispahan.” 

* Ma foi’ said Franz, “it would be the easiest thing in the world ; for 
I feel eagle’s wings springing out at my shoulders, and with these wings I 
could make a tour of the world in four-and-twenty hours.” 

“Ah! ah! it is the hatchis that 1s operating. Well, unfurl your wings, 
and fly into superhuman regions ; fear nothing, there is a watch over you 5 
and if your wings, like those of Icarus, melt before the sun, we are here to 
receive you.” He then said some Arabian words to Ali, who made a sign 
of obedience and withdrew, but not to any distance. As to Franz, a 
strange transformation had taken place in him. All the bodily fatigue of 
the day, all the pre-occupation of mind which the events of the evening 
had brought on, disappeared, as they would at that first feeling of sleep, 
when we are still sufficiently conscious to be aware of the coming of slum- 
ber. His body seemed to acquire an airy lightness, his perception bright- 
ened in a remarkable manner, his senses seemed to redouble their power, 
the horizon continued to expand ; but it was not that gloomy horizon over 
which a vague alarm prevails, and which he had seen before he slept ; but 
a blue, transparent, unbounded horizon, with all the blue of the ocean, all 
the spangles of the sun, all the perfumes cf the summer breeze; then, in 
the midst of the songs of his sailors,—songs so clear and sounding, that 
they, would have made a divine harmony had their notes been taken down 
«he saw the isle of Monte-Cristo, no longer as a threatening rock in the 
midst of the waves, but as an oasis lost in the desert; then, as the bark 
approached, the songs became louder, for an enchanting and mysterious 
harmony rese to heaven from this island, as if some fay-like Loreley, or 
some enchanter hke Amphion, had decreed to attract thither a soul or 
Imsild there a city. 

At length the bark touched the shore, but without effort, without ene. 
as lips touch lips ; and he entered the grotto amidst continued strains 
most delicious melody. He descended, or rather seemed to descend, several 
steps, inspiring the fresh and balmy air, like that which may be supposed 
to reign around the grotto of Circe, formed from such perfumes as set the 
mind a dreaming, and such fires as burn the very senses; and he saw 
again all he had seen before his sleep, from Sinbad, his singular host, to 
Ali, the mute attendant ; then all seemed to fade away and become con- 
fused before his eyes, like the last shadows of the magic Jantern befare & 
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ig extinguished; and he was again in the chatiber of statues, lighted 
only by one of these pale and antique lamps which watch in the dead of 
the night over the sleep of pleasure. They were the same statues, rich in 
form, in attraction, and poesy, with eyes of fascination, smiles of love, and 
“bright and flowing hair.” They were Phryne, Cleopatra, Messalina, 
those three celebrated courtesans. Then amongst them glided like a pure 
ray, like a Christian angel in the midst of Olympus, one of those chaste 
figures, those calm shadows, those soft visions, which seemed to veil its 
viggin brow*before these marble wantons. Then these three statues ad- 
vanced towards him with looks of love, and approached the couch on which 
he was reposing, their feet hidden in their long tunics, their throats bare, 
hair flowing like waves, and assuming attitudes which the gods could not 
resist, but which saints withstood, and looks inflexible and ardent like the 
serpent’s on the bird ; and then he gave way before these looks as painful 
as a powerful grasp and as delightful as a kiss. It seemed to Franz that 
he closed his eyes, and thought that in the last look he gave he saw the 
modest statue completely veiled; and then with his eyes closed upon all 
nature his senses awoke to impassable impressions, and he was under the 
painful yet delicious enthralment produced by the hatchis, whose enchant- 
ment had brought up this marvellous and thrilling vision. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
THE WAKING. 


WHEN Franz returned to himself, exterior objects seemed a second portion 
of his dream, He thought himself in a sepulchre, into which scarcely pene- 
trated (and then like a look of pity) a ray of the sun. He stretched foith 
his hand, and touched stone ; he rose to his seat, and found himself lying 
on his bournous in a bed of dry heather, very soft and odoriferous. The 
vision had entirely fled ; and as if the statues had been but shadows com- 
ing from their tomb during his dream, they vanished at his waking. He 
advanced several paces towards the point whence the light came, and te 
all the excitement of his dream succeeded the calmness of reality. He 
found that he was in a grotto, went towards the opening, and through a 
kind of fanlight saw a blue sea and an azuresky. The air and water were 
shining in the beams of the morning sun; on the shore the sailors were 
sitting, chatting and laughing ; and atten yards from them the bark was at 
anchor, undulating gracefully on the water. There for some time he enjoyed 
the fresh breeze which played on his brow, and listened to the dash of the 
waves on the beach, leaving against the rocks a lace of fuam as white as 
silver, He was for some time without reflection or thought tor the divine 
charm which is in the things of nature, especially after a fantastic dream ; 
then gradually this view of outward matters, so calm, so pure, so grand, 
reminded him of the illusiveness of a dream, and remembrance became 
busy again in his memory. He recalled his arrival on the island, his pre- 
sentation to a smuggler chief, a subterranean palace full of splendour, an 
excellent supper, and a spoonful of hatchis. It seemed, however, even in 
the very face of open day, that at least a year had elapsed since all these 
things had passed, so deep was the impression made in his mind by the 
dream, and so strong a hold had it taken of his imagination. Thus évery. 
now and then his fancy placed amidst the sailors, seated on a rock, orsaw 
undulating in the vessel, one of those shadows which had shared his 
dreams with their looks and their kisses. Otherwise, his head was per- 
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fectly clear, and his limbs entirely reposed ; he was free from tne slightest 
headache ; on the contrary, he felt a certain degree of lightness, a faculty 
of absorbing the pure air, and enjoying the bright sunshine more vividly 
than ever. ; 7 

He went gaily up to the sailors, who rose as soon as they perceived him ; 
and the patron, accosting him, said, “The Signor Sinbad has left his 
compliments for your excellency, and desires us to express the regret he 
feels at not being able to take his leave in person ; but he trusts you will 
excuse him, as very important business calls him to Maiaga.”* : 

“ So, then, Gaetano,” said Franz, “this is, then, all reality: there exists 
a man who has received me in this isle, entertained me right royally, and 
has departed whilst I was asleep ?” “ He exists as certainly as that you 
may see his small yacht with all her sails spread ; andif you will use your 
glass, you will, in all probability, recognise your host in the midst of hts 
crew.” So saying, Gaetano pointed in a direction in which a small vessel 
was making sail towards the southern point of Corsica. Franz adjusted 
his telescope, and directed it towards the bark. Gaetano was not mistaken, 
At the stern the mysterious stranger was standing up, looking towards the 
shore, and holding a spy-glass in his hand. He was attired as he had 
been on the previous evening, and waved his pocket-handkerchief to his 
guest in token of adieu. Franz returned the salute by shaking his hand- 
kerchief as an exchange of signals. After a second, a slight cloud of 
smoke was seen at the stern of the vessel, which rose gracefully as it ex- 

anded in the air, and then Franz heard a slight report. “ There, do you 

ear?” observed Gaetano; “he is bidding you adieu.” The young man 
took his carbine and fired it in the air, but without any idea that the noise 
could be heard at the distance which separated the yacht from the shore. 
“‘ What are your excellency’s orders ?” inquired Gaetano. 

“In the first place, light me a torch.”———“ Ah, yes, I understand,” re- 
pled the patron, “to find the entrance to the enchanted apartment. With 
much pleasure, your excellency, if it would amuse you; and I will get you 
the torch you ask for. But I too have had the idea you have, and two or 
three times the same fancy has come over me: but I have always given it 
up. Giovanni, light a torch,” he added, “and give it to his excellency.” 

Giovanni obeyed. Franz took the lamp, and entered the subterranean 
grotto, followed by Gactano. He recognised the place where he had 
awoke by the bed of heather that was there; but it was in vain that he 
carried his torch all round the exterior surface of the grotto. He saw 
nothing, unless that, by traces of smoke, others had before him attempted 
the same thing, and, like him, in vain. Yet he did not leave a foot of this 
granite wall, as impenetrable as futurity, without strict scrutiny ; he did 
not see a fissure without introducing the blade of his hunting sword into 
it, nor a projecting point on which he did not lean and press, in the hopes 
it would give way. All was vain; and he lost two hours in his attempts, 
which were at last utterly useless. At the end of this time he gave up his 
research, and Gaetano smiled. 

When Franz appeared again on the shore, the yacht only seemed like a 
small white speck on the horizon. He looked again through his glass, but 
even then he could not distinguish anything. Gaetano reminded him that 
he had come for the purpose of shooting goats, which he had utterly for- 
gotten. He took his fowling-piece, and began to hunt over the isle with 
the air of a man who is fulfilling a duty, rather than enjoying a pleasure’; 
and at the end of a quarter of an hour he had killed a goat and two kids. 
These animals, though wild and agile as chamois, were too much like 
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domestic goats, and Franz could not consider them as gamé. Moreover, 
other ideas, much more powerful, occupied his mind. Since the eveni 
before, he had really been the hero of one of the tales of the “ Thousan 
and One Nights,” and he was irresistibly attracted towards the grotto, 
Then, in spite of the failure of his first search, he began a second, after 
yaving told Gaetano to roast one of the two kids. The second visit was a 
long one, and when he returned the kid was roasted and the repast ready. 
Franz was sitting on the spot where he was on the previous evening when 
his mysteri®us host had invited him to supper ; and he saw the little yacht, 
now like a sea-gull on the wave, continuing her flight towards Corsica. 
“Why,” he remarked to Gaetano, “you told me that Signor Sinbad was 
going to Malaga, whilst it seems he is in the direction of Porto-Vecchia.” 

“Don’t you remember,” said the patron, “I told you that amongst the 
crew there were two Corsican brigands ?” 

“True! and he is going to land them,” added Franz. 

“ Precisely so,” replied Gaetano. “Ah! he is an individual who fears 
neither God nor devil, they say, and would at any time run fifty leagues 
out of his course to do a poor devil a service.” 

‘But such services as these might involve him with the authorities of 
the country in which he practises this kind of philanthropy,” said Franz. 

“ And what cares he for that,” replied Gaetano with a laugh, “ or any 
authorities? HHesmiles at them. Let them try to pursue him! why, in 
the first place, his yacht is not a ship, but a bird, and he would beat any 
lrigate three knots in every nine ; and if he were to throw himself on the 
coast, why, ain’t he certain of finding friends everywhere ?” 

It was perfectly clear that the Signor Sinbad, Franz’s host, had the 
honour of being on excellent terms with the smugglers and bandits along 
the whole coast of the Mediterranean, which placed him in a position sin- 
gular enough. As to Franz, he had no longer any inducement to remain 
at Monte-Cristo. He had lost all hope of detecting the secret of the grotto ; 
he consequently despatched his breakfast, and, his bark being ready, he 
hastened on board, and they were soon under way. At the moment the 
bark began her course they lost sight of the yacht, as it disappeared in the 
gulf of Porto-Vecchio. With it was effaced the last trace of the preceding 
night ; and then supper, Sinbad, hatchis, statues—all became a dream for 
Franz. The bark went on all day and all night, and next morning, when 
the sun rose, they had lost sight of Monte-Cristo. When Franz had once 
again set foot on shore, he forgot, for the moment at least, the events which 
had just passed, whist he finished his affairs of pleasure at Florence, and 
then thought of nothing but how he should rejoin his companion, who was 
awaiting him at Rome. 

He set out, and on the Saturday evening reached the Place de la Douane 
by the szad/e-poste. An apartment, as we have said, had been retained be- 
forehand, and thus he had but to go to the hotel of Maitre Pastrini, But 
this was not so easy a matter, for the streets were thronged with people, 
and Rome was already a prey to that low and feverish murmur which pre- 
cedes all great events ; and at Rome there are four great events in every 
year—the Carnival, the Holy Week, the Féte Dieu, and the St. Peter. 
All the rest of the year the city is in that state of dull apathy, between life 
and death, which renders it similar to a kind of station between this world 
and the next—a sublime spot, a resting-place full of poetry and character, 
and at which Franz had already halted five or six times, and at each time 
found it more marvellous and striking. At last he made his way through 
this mob, which was continually increasing and more agitated, and r 
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the hotel, On his first inquiry he was told, with the imperti peculast 
to hackney-coachmen ae are hired, and innkeepers with their houses fall, 

{ there was no room for him at the Hétel de Londres, Then he sent 

is card to Mattre Pastrini, and demanded Albert de Morcerf, This 

succeeded ; and Maftre Pastrini himself ran to him, excusing himself for 
having made his excellency wait, scolding the waiters, taking the candle- 
stick in his hand from the ciceronc, who was ready to pounce on the tra- 
veller, and was about tolead him to Albert, when Morcerf himself appeared. 
The apartment consisted of two small rooms and a closet. The two rooms 
looked on to the street—a fact which Maitre Pastrini commented upon as 
an donc haan advantage. The remainder of the story was hired by a 
very rich gentleman, who was supposed to be a Sicilian or Maltese; but 
the host was unable to decide to which of the two nations the traveller be- 
longed. “Very good, Maitre Pastrini,” said Franz; “but we must have 
some supper instantly, and a carriage for to-morrow and the following 
days.”-——~“‘ As to supper,” replied the landlord, “you shall be served im- 
mediately ; but as forthe carriage——” 

‘““What as to the carriage?” exclaimed Albert. “Come, come, Mattre 
Pastrini, no joking ; we must have a carriage.” 

“ Sir,” replied the host, “ we will do all 12 our power to procure you one 
—this is all I can say.” 

“ And when shall we know ?” inquired Franz. 

“To-morrow morning,” answered the innkeeper. 

“ Oh, the devil! then we shall pay the more, that’s all, I see plainly 
enough. At Drake and Aaron’s one pays twenty-five francs for common 
days, and thirty or thirty-five francs a day more for Sundays and /éés; 
add five francs a day more for extras, that will make forty, and there’s an 
end of it.” 

“J am afraid if we offer them double that we shall not procure a carriage.” 

“Then they must put horses to mine. It is a little worse for the journey, 
but that’s no matter.”———“ There are no horses.” Albert looked at Franz 
like a man who hears a reply he does not understand. 

“Do you understand that, my dear Franz—no horses?” he said; “ but 
can’t we have post-horses ?” 

“ They have been all hired this fortnight, and there are none left but 
those absolutely requisite for posting.” 

‘What are we to say to this?” asked Franz. 

“I say, that when a thing completely surpasses my comprehension, J am 
accustomed not to dwell on that thing, but to pass to another. Is supper 
ready, Maitre Pastrin ?”——“ Yes, your excellency.”-—— Well, then, let 
us sup, 

“Rut the carriage and horses?” said Franz. 

“Be easy, my dear boy ; they will come in due season; it is only @ 

westion of how much shall be charged for them.” Morcerf then, with 
that delighted philosophy which believes that nothing is impossible to a 
full purse and well-lined pocket-book, supped, went to bed, slept soundly, 
dreamed he was racing all over Rome at Carnival time in a coach 
with six horses. 





CHAPTER XXXII. 
_ROMAN BANDITS, 


Tue next morning Franz woke first, and instantly rang the bell, The 
sound had not yet died away when Maitre Pastrini himself entered = 
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. “ Well, excellency,” said the landlord, triumphantly, and without waiting 
for Piles to question him, “I feared yesterday, when } would not promise 

ou anything, that you were too late—there is not a single carriage te be 
hed that is, for the last three days.” . - 

Yes,” returned Franz, “ that is for the very three days it is mast neces- 
sary.” 

“What is the matter?” said Albert, entering ; “no carriage to be had ?” 

“ Just so,” returned Franz, “ you have guessed it.” 5 

eo Well ! Your Eternal City is a devilish nice city.” 

“ That is to say, excellency,” replied Pastrini, who was desirous to keep 
up the dignity of the capital of the Christian world in the eyes of his guest, 
“that there are no carriages to be had from Sunday to Tuesday evening, 
but from now till Sunday you carr have fifty if you please.” 

& Ah | that is something,” said Albert ; “to-day is Thursday, and who 
knows what may arrive between this and Sunday ?” 

“Ten or twelve thousand travellers will arrive,” replied Franz, “which 
will make it still more difficult.” 

“ My friend,” said Morcerf, “let us enjoy the present without gloomy 
torebodings for the future.”———“ At least we can have a window?” 

“ Where P?-——-“ Looking on the Rue du Cours.” 

“Ah, a window !” exclaimed Maitre Pastrini,— utterly irapossible ; 
there was only one left on the fifth floor of the Doria Palace, and that has 
been let to a Russian prince for twenty sequins a day.” 

The two young men looked at each other with an air of stupefaction, 

“ Well,” said Franz to Albert, “‘do you know what is the best thing we can 
do? Itis to pass the Carnival at Venice; there we are sure of obtaining gon- 
dolas if we cannot have carriages,” 

“ Ab ! the devil! no,” cried Albert ; “1 came to Rome to see the Carni- 
val, and I will, though I sce it on stilts.” 

“ Bravo ! an excellent idea! We will disguise ourselves as monster 
pulchinellos or shepherds of the Landes, and we shall have complete 
SUCCESS,’ 

“ Do your excellencies still wish for a carriage from now to Sunday 
morning ?” “ Parbleu / said Albert, “do you think we are going to run 
about on foot in the streets of Rome, like lawyers’ clerks ?” 

“JT hasten to comply with your excellencies’ wishes; only, I tell you 
beforehand, the carriage will cost you six piastres a day.” 

“ And, as I am not a millionaire, like the gentleman in the next apart- 
ments,” said Franz, “I warn you, that as I have been four times before at 
Rome, I know the prices of all the carriages: we will give you twelve 
piastres for to-day, to-morrow, and the day after, and then you willmakea 
good profit.” 

“But, excellency——” said Pastrini, still striving to gain his point, 

“ Now go,” returned Franz, “ or I shall go myselfand bargain with your 
afiitatore, who is mine also ; he is an old friend of mine, who has plundered 
me¢ pretty well already, and, in the hope of making more out of me, he will 
take a less price than the one I offer you ; you will lose the preference, and 
that will be your fault.” Ph sch 

“Do pot give yourselves the trouble, excellency,” returned ae eae 

; 





trini; with that smile of the Italian speculator who avows himself def 

“ J will do all I can, and I hope you wiil be satisfied.” 4 
§ And now we understand each other.” - -_ 

_ © When do you wish the carriage to be here #7-—~* In. an hour? | - 
In an hour it will be at the door.” ats 
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An hour after the vehicle was at the door; it was a hack conveyance, 
which was elevated to the rank of a private carriage in honour of the oc- 
casion ; but, in spite of its humble exterior, the young men would have 
thought themselves happy to have secured it for the last three days of the 
Carnival. “Excellency,” cried the cicerone, seeing Franz approach the 
window, “shall I bring the carriage nearer to the palace ?” 

Accustomed as Franz was to the Italian phraseology, his first impulse 
was to look round him, but these words were addressed tohim. Franz was 
the “excellency,” the vehicle was the “ carriage,” and the Hétel de Londres 
was the “ palace.” 

Franz and Albert descended ; the carriage approached the palace ; their 
excellencies stretched their legs along the seats : the cicerone sprang into 
the seat behind. “ Where do your excellencies wish to go?” asked he. 
~——“ To Saint Peter's first, and then to the Colosseum,” returned Albert. 
But Albert did not know that it takes a day to see Saint Peter’s, and a 
‘month to study it. The day was passed at Saint Peter’s alone. Suddenly 
the daylight began to fade away ; Franz took out his watch—it was half- 
past four. They returned to the hotel; at the door Franz ordered the 
coachman to be ready at eight. He wished to show Albert the Colosseum 
by moonlight, as he had shown him St. Peter’s by daylight. When we show 
a friend a city one has already visited, we feel the same pride as when we 
point out a woman whose lover we have been. He was to leave the city 
by the Porta del Popolo, skirt the outer wall, and re-enter by the Porta San 
Giovanni ; thus they would behold the Colosseum without being in some 
measure prepared by the sight of the Capitol, the Forum, the Arch of Sep- 
timus Severus, the Temple of Antonius and Faustina, and the Via Sacra. 
They sat down to dinner. Maitre Pastrini had promised them a banquet ; 
he gave them a tolerable repast. At the end of the dinner he entered in 
person. Franz concluded he came to hear his dinner praised, and began 
accordingly, but at the first words he interrupted him. “ Excellency,” said 

-he, “I am deligHted to have your approbation, but it was not for that I 
came.”———“ Did you come to tell us you have procured a carriage ?” asked 
Albert, lighting his cigar. 

“No; and your excellencies will do well not to think of that any 
longer: at Rome things can or cannot be done ; when you are told any- 
thing cannot be done, there is an end of it.” “Tt is much more conve- 
nient at Paris,—when anything cannot be done, you pay double, and it is 
done directly.” 

“That is what all the French say,” returned Maitre Pastrini, somewhat 
piqued ; “for that reason, I do not understand why they travel.” 

But,” said Albert, emitting a volume of smoke and balancing his chair 
on its hind legs, “‘ only madmen, or blockheads, like we are, travel. Men 
in their senses do not quit their hotel in the Rue du Helder, their walk on 
the Boulevard de Gand, and the Café de Paris.” Itis of course understood 
that Albert resided in the aforesaid rvze, appeared every day on the fashion- 
able walk, and dined frequently at the ae café where you can really dine, 
that is, if you are on good terms with its frequenters. Maitre Pastrini re- 
mained silent a short time ; it was evident that he was musing over this 
‘answer, which did not seem very clear. “ But,” said Franz, in his turn in- 
terrupting his host’s meditations, “ you had some motive for coming here, 
may I beg to know what it was ?” 

“ Ah, yes; you have ordered your carriage at eight o’clock precisely ?” 

“TY have.”——“ You intend visiting 77 Colesseo.”——“ You mean the 
Colosseum ?’-——“ It is the same thing. You have told your coachman to 
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leave the city’ by the Porta del Popolo, to drive round the walls, and re- 
enter by the Porta San Giovanni ?”--——“ These are my words exactly.” 

“ Well, this route is impossible."~——“ Impossible !” 

“ Very dangerous, to say the least.”———“ Dangerous ! and why ?” 

“On account of the famous Luigi Vampa.” 

“ Pray, who may this famous Luigi Vampa be?” inquired Albert ; “ he 
may be very famous at Rome, but 1 can assure you he is quite unknown 
at Paris.”———“ What ! do you not know him ?” 

I have fot that honour.” 

“You have never heard his name ?”———" Never.” 

“Well, then, he is a bandit, compared to whom the Decesaris and the 
Gasparones were mere children.” 

“+ Now then, Albert,” cried Franz, “here is a bandit for you at last.” 

“TI forewarn you, Maitre Pastrin1, that I shall not believe one word of 
what you are going to tell us ; having told you this, begin,” 

“ Once upon a time——” 

“Well, goon.” Maitre Pastrini turned round to Franz, who seemed to 
him the more reasonable of the two ; we must do him justice,—he had had 
a great many Frenchmen in his house, but had never been able to com- 

rehend them. “Excellency,” said he, gravely, addressing Franz, “ if you 
ook upon me as a liar, it is useless for me to say anything ; it was for your 
interest [——~” 

“ Albert does not say you are a har, Maitre Pastrini,” said Franz, “ but 
that he will not believe what you are going to tell us,—but I will believe 
all you say ; so,proceed.” 

“ But if your excellency doubt my veracity———” 

“Maitre Pastrini,” returned Franz, “you are more susceptible than 
Cassandra, who was a prophetess, and yet no one bclieved her; whilst 
you, at least, are sure of the credence of half your auditory. Come, sit 
down, and tell us all about M. Vampa.”———“ ] had told your excellency 
he is the most famous bandit we have had since the days of Mastrilla.” 

“ Well, what has this bandit to do with the order I have given the coach- 
man to leave the city by the Porta del Popolo, and to re-enter by the Porta 
San Giovanni ?’———“ This,” replied Maitre Pastrini, “that you will go out 
by one, but I very much doubt your returning by the other.” 

“Why ?” asked Franz. 

“ Because, after nightfall, you are not safe fifty yards from the gates.” 

“On your honour, is that true ?” cried Albert. 

“M. le Comte,” returned Maitre Pastrini, hurt at Albert’s repeated 
doubts of the truth of his assertions, “I do not say this to you, but to your 
companion, who knows Rome, and knows, too, that these things are not 
to be laughed at.”———“ My dear fellow,” said Albert, turning to Franz, 
“here is an admirable adventure ; we will fill our carriage with pistols, 
blunderbuses, and double-barrelled guns. Luigi Vampa comes to take us, 
and we take him—we bring him back to Rome, and present him to his 
holiness the Pope, who asks how he can repay so great a service ; then we 
merely ask for a carriage and a pair of horses, and we see the Carnival in 
the carriage, and doubtless the Roman people will crown us at the Capitol, 
and proclaim us, like Curtius and Horatius Coclés, the preservers of the 
country.” Whilst Albert proposed this scheme, Maitre Pastrini’s face 
assumed an expression impossible to describe. | 

“ And pray,” asked Franz, “ where are these pistols, blunderbuses, and 

other deadly weapons with which you intend filling the carriage ?” : 
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“T shared the same fate at Aquependente.” , 

“Deo you know, Maitre Pastrini,” said Albert, lighting a second cigar at 
the first, “that this practice is very convenient for robbers, and that it 
seems to have been an arrangement between them.” Doubtless Maftre 
Pastrini found this pleasantry compromising, for he only answered half the 
question, and then he spoke to Franz, as the only one likely to listen with 
attention. “ Your excellency knows that it is not customdry to defend 
yourself when attacked by bandits.” 

‘What !” cried Albert, whose courage revolted >t the idea of being plun- 
dered tamely, “ not make any resistance !” “ No, for it would besuseless. 
What could you do against a dozen bandits who spring out of some pit, 
ruin, or aqueduct, and level their pieces at you ?” 

“Eh, pardlew /—they should kill me.” 

The innkeeper turned to Franz with an air that seemed to say, “ Your 
friend is decidedly mad.” 

“ My dear Albert,” returned Franz, “ your answer is sublime, and worthy 
the ‘ Let Aim die, of Corneille, only, when Horace made that answer, the 
safety of Rome was concerned ; but, as for us, it is only to gratify a whim, 
and it would be ridiculous to risk our lives for so foolish a motive.” Albert 
poured himself out a glass of /acryma Christi, which he sipped at intervals, 
muttering some unintelligible words. 

“ Well, Maitre Pastrini,” said Franz, “now that my companion is quieted, 
and you have seen how peaceful my intentions are, tell megwho is this Luigi 
Vampa. Is hea shepherd or a nobleman ?—young or old ?—tall or short ? 
Describe him, in order that, it we meet him by chance, like Jean Sbogar or 
Lara, we may recognize him.”-——“‘ You could not apply to any one better 
able to inform you on all these points, for | knew him when he was a child, 
and one day that I fell into his hands, going from Ferentino to Alatni, he, 
fortunately for me, recollected me, and set me free, not only without ran- 
som, but made me a present of a very splendid watch, and related his 
history to me.” 

“ Let us see the watch,” said Albert. 

Maitre Pastrini drew from his fob a magnificent Bréguet, bearing the 
name of its maker, of Parisian manufacture, and a count’s coronet. 

“ Here it is,” said he.——* Peste / returned Albert, “I compliment you 
on it; I have its fellow ”—he took his watch from his waistcoat pocket— 
“and it cost me 3,000 francs (£120).’ ’ 

“ Let us hear the history,” said Franz, motioning Maitre Pastrini to seat 
himself———-“ Your excellencies permit it?” asked the host. 

“ Pardieu / cried Albert, “ you arenot a preacher, to remain standing !” 

The host sat down, after having made each of them a respectful bow, 
which meant to say he was ready to tell them all they wished to know 
concerning Luigi Vampa, “ You tell me,” said Franz, at the moment 
Maitre Pastrini was about to open his mouth, “that you knew Laigi 
Vampa when he was a child—he is still a young man, then P—~~“A 
= man | he is only two-and-twenty ;—he will gain himself a repute~ 


“ Not out of my armoury, for at Terracina I was plundered oven of my 





“What do you think of that, Albert ?—at two-and-twenty to be thes 
famous ?”——-“ Yes, and at his age, Alexander, Casar, and N apoleon, who 
have all made some nois¢ in thé werld, were not so advanged” ! 


“So,” continued Frang, “the hero of this hist “only twe-stide. 
twenty ?” ° ia fe : 
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“ Scarcely so much.” = : 

«Is he tall or short?’——-“ Of the middle height--about the same 
stature as his excellency,” returned the host, pointing to Albert. 

“Thanks for the comparison,” said Albert, with a bow. 

“Go on, Maitre Pastrini,” continued Franz, smiling at his friend’s 
susceptibility. “To what class of society does he belong ?” 

“ He was a shepherd-boy attached to the farm of the Comte de San 
Felice, situated between Palestrina and the lake of Gabri ; he was born at 
Pampinara, and entered the count’s service when he was five years old ¢ 
his father was also a shepherd, who owned a small flock, and lived by the 
wool and the milk, which he sold at Rome. When quite a child, thé 
little Vampa was of a most extraordinary disposition. One day, when he 
was seven years old, he came to the curé of Palestrina, and prayed him to 
teach him to read ; it was somewhat difficult, for he could net quit his 
flock ; but the good curé went every day to say mass at a little hamlet too 
ges to pay a priest, and which, having no other name, was called Borgo ; 

e told Luigi that he might meet him on his return, and that then 
he would give him a lesson, warning hira that it would be short, and that 
he must profit as much as possible by it. The child accepted joyfully. 
Every day Luigi led his flock to graze on the road that leads from 
Palestrina to Borgo ; every day, at nine o’clock in the morning, the priest 
and the boy sat down on a bank by the wayside, and the little shepherd 
took his lesson out of the priest’s breviary. At the end of three months 
he had learned toread. This was not enough—he must now learn to write. 
The priest had made, by a teacher of raene at Rome, three alphabets 
—one large, one middling, and one small; and pointed out to him that by 
the help of a sharp instrument he could trace the letters on a slate, and 
thus learn to write. The same evening, when the flock was safe at the 
farm, the little Luigi hastened to the smith at Palestrina, took a large nail, 
forged it, sharpened it, and formed a sort of style. The next morning he 
had collected a quantity of slates and commenced. At the end of three 
months he had learned to write. The curé, astonished at his quickness 
and intelligence, made him a present of pens, paper, and a penknife. This 
was a fresh labour, but nothing compared to the first ; at the end of a week 
he wrote as well with the pen as with the style. The curé related this 
anecdote to the Comte de San-Felice, who sent for the little shepherd, 
made him read and write before him, ordered his attendant to Jet him eat, 
with the domestics, and to give him two piastres a month. With this, 
Luigi purchased books and pencils. He applied to everything his imita- 
tive powers, and, like Giotto, when young, he drew on his slate sheep, 
houses, and trees. Then, with his knife, he began to carve all sorts of 
objects in wood; it was thus that Pinelli, the famous sculptor, had 
commenced. pire 
| “A girl of six or seven—that is, a littke younger than Vampa—tended: 
sheep on a farm near Palestrina; she was an orphan, born at Valmontone, 
and was named Teresa. The two children met, sat down near each other, 
let their flocks mingle together, playéd, laughed, and conversed together’? 
in the evening they separated the flock of the Comte de San-Felice from 
those of the Baron de Cervetri, and the children returned to their it 
tive farms, promising to meet the next morning. The next day th - 
their word, and thus grew up. Wampa was twelve, and. Teresa elever. 
And yet their natural disposition revealed itself. Besides his taste for the 
fine arts, which Luigi had carried as far as he could in his solitude, heway 
sat by fits, ardent by starts, angry by eaprice, and always satcastic, Novie 
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of the lads of Pampinara, of Palestrina, or of Valmontone had been able 
te gain any influence over him, or even to become his companion. His 
disposition (always inclined to exact concessions rather than to make 
them) kept him aloof from all friendships. Teresa alone ruled by a look, 
a word, a gesture, this impetuous character, which yielded beneath the 
hand of a woman, and which beneath the hand of a man might have 
broken, but could never have bent or yielded. Teresa was, on the con- 
trary, lively and gay, but coquettish to excess. The two piastres that 
Luigi received every month from the Comte de San-Felice’s steward, and 
the price of all the little carvings in wood he sold at Rome, were expended 
in ear-rings, necklaces, and gold hair-pins. Sothat, thanks to her friend’s 
generosity, Teresa was the most beautiful and the best-attired peasant near 
Rome. The two children grew up together, passing all their time with 
each other, and giving themselves up to the wild ideas of their different 
characters. Thus, in all their dreams, their wishes, and their conversa- 
tions, Vampa saw himself the captain of a vessel, general of an army, or 
governor of a province. Teresa saw herself rich, superbly attired, and 
attended by a train of liveried domestics. Then, when they had thus 
passed the day in building castles in the air, they separated their flocks, 
and descended from the elevation of their dreams to the reality of their 
humble position. 

“One day the young shepherd told the count’s steward he had seen a 
wolf come out of the Sabine mountains, and prowl around his flock, The 
steward gave him a gun; this was what Vampa longed for. This gun had 
an excellent barrel, made at Breschia, and carrying a ball with the pre- 
cision of an English rifle ; but one day the count broke the stock, and had 
then cast the gun aside. This, however, was nothing to a sculptor like 
Vampa ; he examined the ancient stock, calculated what change it would 
require to adapt the gun to his shoulder, and made a fresh stock, so beau- 
tifully carved that it would have fetched fifteen or twenty piastres, had he 
chosen to sell it. But nothing could be farther from his thoughts. Fora 
long time a gun had been the young man’s greatest ambition. In every 
country where independence has taken the place of liberty, the first desire 
of a manly heart is to possess a weapon, which at once renders him 
capable of defence or attack, and, by rendering its owner terrible, makes 
him often redoubted. From this moment Vampa devoted all his leisure 
time to perfecting himself in the use of this precious weapon ; he pur- 
chased powder and ball, ‘and everything served him for a mark—the trunk 
of some old and moss-grown olive-tree, that grew on the Sabine moun- 
tains ; the fox, as he quitted his earth on some marauding excursion; the 
eagle that soared above their heads ; and thus he soon became so expert, 
that Teresa overcame the terror she at first felt at the report, and amused 
herself by watching him direct the ball wherever he pleased, with as much 
accuracy as if placed by the hand. 

“ One evening a wolf emerged from a pine-wood near which they were 
usually stationed, but the wolf had scarcely advanced ten yards ere he was 
dead, Proud of this exploit, ig took the dead animal on his shoulders, 
and carried him to the farm. All these circumstances had gained Luigi 
considerable reputation. The man of superior abilities always finds 
admirers, go where he will. He was spoken of as the most adroit, the 
strongest, and the most aah ‘aide contadino for ten leagues round; and 
although Teresa was universally allowed to be the most beautiful girl of 
the Sabines, no one had ever spoken to her of love, because it was known 
that she was beloved by Vampa, And yet the two young people had never 
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_ declared their affection ; they had grown together like two trees whose 
roots are mingled, whose branches intertwine, and whose wand rises 
‘together to the heavens, Only their wish to see each other had become a 
necessity, and they would have preferred death to a day’s separation. 
Teresa was sixteen and Vampa eighteen. About this time, a band of 
brigands that had established itself in the Lepini mountains began to be 
much spoken of. The brigands have never been really extirpated from 
the neighbourhood of Rome. Sometimes a chief is wanted, but when‘a 
chief presefits himself he rarely wants a band. 

- The celebrated Cucumetto, pursued in the Abruzzo, driven out of the 
kingdom of Naples, where he had carried on a regular war, had crossed 
the Garigliano, like Manfred, and had come between Sonnino and Juperno, 
to take refuge on the banks of the Amasine. He it was who strove to 
reorganise a band, and who followed the footsteps of Decesaris and Gas- 

erone, whori he hoped to surpass. Many young men of Palestrina, 

rascati, and Pampinara disappeared. Their disappearance at first caused 
much inquietude ; but it was soon known that they had joined the band of 
Cucumetto. After some time Cucumetto became the object of universal 
attention ; the most extraordinary traits of ferocious daring and brutality 
were related of him. One day he carried off a young girl, the daughter of 
a surveyor of Frosinone. The bandit’s laws are positive: a young girl 
belongs first to him who carries her off, then the rest draw lots for her, and 
she is abandoned to their brutality until death relieves her sufferings. 
When their parents are sufficiently rich to pay a ransom, a messenger is 
sent to treat concerning it; the prisoner is hostage for the security of the 
messenger ; should the ransom be refused, the prisoner is irrevocably lost. 
The young girl’s lover was in Cucumetto’s troop; his name was Carlini. 
When she recognised her lover, the poor girl extended her arms to him, 
and believed herself safe; but Carlini felt his heart sink, for he but too 
well knew the fate that awaited her. However, as he was a favourite with 
Cucumetto, as he had for three years faithfully served him, and as he had 
saved his life by shooting a dragoon who was about to cut him down, he 
a i he would have pity on him. He took him apart, whilst the young 
girl, seated at the foot of a huge pine that stood in the centre of the forest, 
formed with her picturesque head-dress a veil to hide her face from the 
lascivious gaze of the bandits. There he told him all—his affection for the 

risoner, their promises of mutual fidelity, and how every night, since he 

d been near, they had met in a ruin. 

“It so happened that night that Cucumetto had sent Carlini to a neigh- 
bouring village, so that he had been unable to go to the place of meeting. 
Cucumetto had been there, however, by accident, as he said, and had 
carried the maiden off. Carlini besought his chief to make an exception 
in Rita’s favour, as her father was rich, and could pay a large ransom. 
Cucumetto seemed to yield to his friend’s entreaties, and bade him find a 
shepherd to send to Rita’s father at Frosinone. Carlini flew joyfully to 
Rita, telling her she was saved, and bidding her write to her father, to in- 
form him what had occurred, and that her ransom was fixed at three hun- 
dred piastres. Twelve hours’ delay was all that was granted—that is, 
until nine the next morning, The instant the letter was written, Carlini 
Seized it, and hastened to the plain to find a messenger. He found a 
young shepherd watching his flock. The natural messengers of the ban- 
dits are the shepherds who live between the city and the mountains, 
between civilized and savage life. The boy undertook the commission, 
promising to be in Frosinone in less than an hour. Sarlini returned, 
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‘anxious to see his tmisttess, and announce the joyful intelligence. 28¢ 
found the troop in the glade, supping off the provisions exacted as covitrih 
tutions from the peasants; but his eye vainly sought Rita and Cucumett} 
amongst them. He inquired where they were, and was answered by 4 
Hurst of laughter. A a oe burst from every pore, and his ere 
stood on end. He repeated his question. One of the bandits rose, and 
offered him a-glass filled with wine of Orvietto, saying—‘ To the health of 
the brave Cucumetto and the fair Rita” At this moment Carlini heard the 
cry of a woman ; he divined the truth, seized the glass, broke it across the 
face of him who presented it, and rushed towards the spot whence the cr 
came. After a hundred yards he turned the corner of the thicket; he fou 
Rita senseless in the arms of Cucumetto. At the sight of Carlini, 
Cucumetto rose, a pistol in each hand. The two brigands looked at each 
other for a moment—the one with a smilé of lasciviousness on his lips, 
the other with the pallor of death on his brow. It seemed that somethi 
terrible was about to pass between these two men; but by degr 
Carlini’s features relaxcd, his hand, which had grasped one of the pest 
in his belt, fell to his side. Rita lay between them. The moon light 
the group. 

“< Well,’ said Cucumetto, ‘have you executed your commission ? 

“¢Yes, captain, returned Carlini. ‘At nine o’clock to-morrow Rita’s 
father will be here with the money.’——‘ It is well; in the meantime, wé 
will have a merry night; this young girl is charming, and does creditto 
your taste. Now, as I am not egotistical, we will return to our comrades 
and draw lots for her.——‘ You have determined, then, to abandon her to 
the common law ?’ said Carlini. 

“! Why should an exception be made in her favour ?” 

“¢ ¥ thought that my entreaties——’ 

“¢ What right have you, any more than the rest, to ask for an exception?” 
———‘It is true.’ ‘But never mind,’ continued Cucumetto, laughing, 
‘sooner or later your turn will come.’ Carlini’s teeth clenched convulsively. 

“Now, then, said Cucumetto, advancing towards the other bandits, 
‘are you coming ” *T follow you,’ 

* Cucumetto departed, without losing sight of Carlini, for, doubtless, he 
feared lest he should strike him unawares ; but nothing betrayed a hostile 
design on Carlini’s part. He was standing, his arms folded, near Rita, 
who was stillinsensible. Cucumetto fancied for a moment the young man 
was about to take her in his arms and fly ; but this mattered little to him 
now Rita had been his ; and as for the money, three hundred piastres 
distributed amongst the band was so small a sum that he cared little about 
it, He continued to follow the path to the glade; but, to his great sur- 
prise, Carlini arrived almost as soon as himself. ‘Let us draw lots !—let 
us draw lots ? cried all the brigands, when they saw the chief. . 

* Their demand was fair, and the chief inclined his head in sign of ac- 
quiestence. The eyes of all shone fiercely as they made their oe 
and the red light of the fire made them look like demons. The names 
all, including Carlini, were placed in a hat, and the youngest of the band 
drew forth a ticket ; the ticket bore the name of Diavolaccio. He ‘was 
the man who had proposed to Carlini the health of their chief, and to whom 
Carlini replied by breaking the glass across his face. A large wound, ex- 
tending from the temple to the mouth, was bleeding profusely. Diavolaccia, 
seeing himself thus favoured by fortune, burst into a loud laugh. ‘Cap: 
tain,’ said he, ‘just now Carlini would not ‘drink your health when I pro* 
posed it to him; propose mine to him, and let us see if he will be more 
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®ondescending to you than to me.’ Every one expected an explosion on 
Carlini’s ate bur 0 their great surprise, he took a glass in one hand and 
a flask in the other, and filling it,—‘ Your health, Diavolaccio? said he 
calmly, and he drank it off without his hand trembling in the least. Then 
sitting down by the fire, ‘My supper,’ said he ; ‘my expedition has given 
me an appetite”——‘ Well done, Carlini! cried the brigands; ‘that is 
acting like a good fellow ;’ and they all formed a circle round the a 
whilst Diawolaccio disappeared. ‘Carlini ate and drank as if nothing hag 
happened. The bandits looked on with astonishment at this singular 
conduct until they heard footsteps. They turned round, and saw Diavo- 
laccio bearing the young girl in his arms. Her head hung back, and her 
jong hair swept the ground. As they entered the circle, the bandits could 
rceive, by the firelight, the unearthly pallor of the young girl and of 
iavolaccio. This apparition was so strange and so solemn, that every 
one rose, with the exception of Carlini, who remained seated, and ate and 
drank calmly. Diavolaccio advanced amidst the most profound silenée, 
and laid Rita at the captain’s feet. Then every one could understand the 
cause of the unearthly pallor of the young girl and the bandit. A knife 
was plunged up to the hilt in Rita’s left breast. Every one looked at 
Carlini; the sheath at his belt was empty. ‘Ah! ah! said the chief, ‘1 
now understand why Carlini stayed behind.’ All savage natures appreci- 
ate a desperate deed. No other of the bandits would, perhaps, have done 
the same; but they all understood what Carlini had done. ‘ Now, then, 
cried Carlini, rising in his turn, and approaching the corpse, his hand on 
the butt of one of his pistols, ‘does any one dispute the possession of this 
woman with me?——‘No,’ returned the chief, ‘she is thine.’ Carlini 
raised her in his arms, and carried her out of the circle of light caused by 
the fire. Cucumetto placed his sentinels for the night, and the bandits 
wrapped themselves in their cloaks, and lay down before the fire. At 
midnight the sentinel gave the alarm, and in an instant all were on the 
alert. It was Rita’s father, who brought his daughter’s ransom in person, 
* Here,’ said he, to Cucumetto, ‘here arc three hundred piastres ; give me 
back my child.’ But the chief, without taking the money, made a sign to 
him to follow him. The old man obeyed. They both advanced beneath 
the trees, through whose branches streamed the moonlight. Cucumetto 
sto ped at last, and pointed to two persons grouped at the foot of a tree. 

“* There, said he, ‘demand thy child of Carlini; he will tell thee what 
has become of her ;’ and he returned to his companions. The old man 
remained motionless ; he felt that some great and unforeseen misfortune 
hung over his head. At length he advanced towards the group, which he 
could not comprehend. As he approached, Carlini raised his head, ain 
the forms of two persons became visible to the old man’s eyes, A female 
lay on the ground, her head resting on the knees of a man, who was seate 
by her; as he raised his head, the female’s face became visible. The old 
man recognised his child, and Carlintrecognised the old man. ‘I expected 
thee,’ said the bandit to Rita’s father.‘ Wretch ? returned the old man, 
“what hast thou done? and he gazed with terror on Rita, pale and bloody, 
a knife buried in her bosom. A ray of moonlight poured through the trées, 
and lighted up the face of the dead.——‘ Cucumetto had violated’ th 
daughter,’ said the bandit ; ‘I loved her, therefore I slew her; for | 
would have served as the sport of the whole band.’ The old man spoke 
not, and grew pale as death. ‘Now,’ continued Carlini, ‘if I have done 
wrongly, avenge her ; and withdrawing the knife from the wound in Rita’s 
‘bosom, he held it out to the old man with one hand, whilst with the othet 
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he tore open his vest.——‘ Thou hast aone well ! returned the old man, in 
a hoarse voice; ‘embrace me,t.y son.’ Carlini threw himself, sobbing 
Jike a child, into the arms of his mistress’s father. These were the first 
tears the man of blood had ever wept. ‘ Now,’ said the old man, ‘ aid me 
to bury’my child’ Carlini fetched two pickaxes; and the father and the 
lover began to dig at the foot of a huge oak, beneath which the young girl 
was to repose. When the grave was formed, the father embraced her first, 
and then the lover; afterwards, one taking the head, the other the feet, 
they placed her in the grave. Then they knelt on each side of the grave, 
and said the prayers of the dead. Then, when they had finished, they cast 
the earth over the corpse, until the grave was filled. Then, extending his 
hand, the old man said, ‘I thank you, my son; and now leave me alone.’ 
——‘ Yet-———’ replied Carlini——‘ Leave me, I command you.’ Carlini 
obeyed, rejoined his comrades, folded himself in his cloak, and soon 
appeared as deep asleep as the rest. It had been resolved the night before 
to change their encampment. An hour before daybreak, Cucumetto 
aroused his men, and gave the word to march. But Carlini would not 
quit the forest, without knowing what had become of Rita’s father. He 
went towards the place where he had left him. He found the old man 
suspended from one of the branches of the oak which shaded his daughter’s 
grave. He then took an oath of bitter vengeance over the dead body of 
the one and the tomb of the other. But he was unable to complete this 
oath, for two days afterwards, in a rencontre with the Roman carbineers, 
Carlini was killed. There was some surprise, however, that, as he was 
with his face to the enemy, he should have received a ball between his 
shoulders. That astonishment ceased when one of the brigands remarked 
to his comrades that Cucumetto was stationed ten paccs in Carlini’s rear 
when he fell, On the morning of the departure from the forest of Frosi- 
none he had followed Carlini in the darkness, had heard his oath of ven- 
geance, and, like a wise man, anticipated it. They told ten other stories 
of this bandit chief, each more singular than the other. Thus, from Fondi 
to Perouse, every one trembles at the name of Cucumetto. These narra- 
tives were frequently the themes of conversation between Luigi and Teresa. 
The young girl trembled very much at all these tales; but Vampa re- 
assured her with a smile, tapping the butt of his good fowling-piece, which 
threw its ball so well ; and if that did not restore her courage, he pointed 
to a crow, perched on some dead branch, took an aim, touched the trigger, 
and the bird fell dead at the foot of the tree. Time passed on, and the 
two young people had settled to be married when Vampa should be twenty 
and Teresa nineteen years of age. They were both orphans, and had only 
their employers’ leave to ask, which had been already sought and obtained. 
One day when they were talking over their plans for the future, they heard 
two or three reports of firearms, and then suddenly a man came out of the 
wood, near which the two young persons used to graze their flocks, and 
hurried towards them. When he came within hearing, he exclaimed, ‘I 
am pursued ; can you.conceal me?’ They knew full well that this fugitive 
must be a bandit: but there is an innate sympathy between the Roman 
brigand and the Roman peasant, and the latter is always ready to aid the 
former. Vampa, without saying a word, hastened to the stone that closed 
up the entrance to their grotto, drew it away, made a sign to the fugitive 
to take refuge there, in a retreat unknown to every one, closed the stone 
upon him, and then went and resumed his seat by Teresa. Instantly after- 
wards four carbineers, on horseback, appeared on the edge of the wood ; 
three of them appeared to be looking for the fugitive, whilst the fourth 
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dragged a brigand prisoner by the neck. The three carbineers scrutinised 
on all sides, saw the young peasants, and, galloping up, interrogated them. 
They had seen noone. ‘That is very annoying,’ said the brigadier ; ‘ for 
the man we are looking for is the chief’-——‘ Cucumetto ? cried Luigi and 
Teresa at the same moment. 

“Yes, replied the brigadier ; ‘and as his head is valued at a thousand 
Roman crowns, there would have been five hundred for you, if you had 
helped us to catch him.’ The two young persons exchanged looks, The 
brigadier Mad a moment’s hope. Five hundred Roman crowns are three 
thousand francs, and three thousand francs are a fortune for two poor 
orphans who are going to be married. 

“<« Ves, it is very annoying, said Vampa; ‘ but we have not seen him.’ 

“Then the carbineers scoured the country in different directions, but in 
vain ; then, after a time, they disappeared. Vampa then removed the 
stone, and Cucumetto came out. He had seen, through the crevices in the 
granite, the two young peasants talking with the carbineers, and guessed 
the subject of their parley. He had read in the countenances of Luigi and 
Teresa their steadfast resolution not to surrender him, and he drew from 
his pocket a purse full of gold, which he offered to them. But Vampa 
raised his head proudly; as to Teresa, her eyes sparkled when she thought 
- ee fine gowns and gay jewellery she could buy with this purse 
of gold. 

“Cucumetto was a cunning fiend, and had assumed the form of a 
brigand instead of a serpent, and this look of Teresa revealed to him that 
she was a worthy daughter of Eve, and he returned to the forest, pausing 
several times on his way, under the pretext of saluting his protectors. 
Several days elapsed, and they neither saw nor heard of Cucumetto. The 
time of the Carnival was at hand. The Comte de San-Felice announced 
a grand masqued ball, to which all that were distinguished in Rome were 
invited. Teresa had a great desire to see this ball. Luigi asked permis- 
sion of his protector, the steward, that she and he might be present 
amongst the servants of the house. This was granted. The ball was 
given by the count for the particular pleasure of his daughter Carmela, 
whom he adored. Carmela was precisely the age and figure of Teresa 
and Teresa was as handsome as Carmela. On the evening of the ball 
Teresa was attired in her best, her most brilliant hair ornaments, and 
sabe glass beads,—she was in the costume of the women of Frascati. 

ulgi wore the very picturesque garb of the Roman peasant at holiday 
time. They both mixed, as they had leave to do, with the servants and 
peasants. 

“The féte was magnificent; not only was the villa brilliantly iuminated, 
but thousands of coloured lanterns were suspended from the trees in the 
garden; and very soon the palace overflowed to the terraces, and the 
terraces to the garden-walks. At each cross-path was an orchestra, and 
tables spread with refreshments ; the guests stopped, formed quadrilles, 
and danced in every part of the grounds they pleased. Carmela was 
attired like a woman of Sonnino. Her cap was embroidered with pearls, 
the pins in her hair were of gold and diamonds, her girdle was of Turkey 
silk, with large embroidered flowers, her bodice and skirt were of cache- 
mire, her apron of Indian muslin, and the buttons of her corset were of 
jewels, Two of her companions were dressed, the one as a woman of 
Nettuno, and the other as a woman of La Riccia. Four young men of the 
richest and noblest families of Rome accompanied them with that Italian 
freedom which has not its parallel in any other country of the world. They 
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were attired as peasants of Albano, Velletri, Civita-Castellana, and Sora, 
“We need hardly add that these peasant costumes, like those of the females, 
were brilliant with gold and jewels. - 

“ “Carmela wished to make a uniform quadrille, but there was one lady 
wanting. Carmela looked all around her, but not one of the guests had a 
costume similar to her own, or those of her companions, The Comte da 
San-Felice pointed out to her, in the group of peasants, Teresa, who was 
hanging on Luigi’s arm. ‘ Will you allow me, father? said Carmela.-—— 
‘Certainly,’ replied the comte, ‘are we not in Carnival time ?---—Carmela 
turned towards the young man who was talking with her, and saying a few 
words to him, pointed with her finger to Teresa. The young man followed 
with his eyes the lovely hand which made this indication, bowed in obedi- 
ence, and then went to Teresa, and invited her to dance in a quadrille 
directed by the count’s daughter. Teresa felt something like a flame pass 
over her face ; she looked at Luigi, who could not refuse his assent. Luigi 
slowly relinquished Teresa’s arm, which he had held beneath his own, and 
Teresa, accompanied by her elegant cavalier, took her appointed place 
with much agitation in the aristocratic quadrille. Certainly, in the eyes of 
an artist, the exact and strict costume of Teresa had a very different 
character from that of Carmela and her companions; and Teresa was 
frivolous and coquettish, and thus the embroidery and muslins, the cache- 
mire waist-girdles, all dazzled her, and the reflection of sapphires and 
diamonds almost turned her giddy brain. 

_ “Luigi felt a sensation hitherto unknown arising in his mind. It was 
like an acute pain which gnawed at his heart, and then passed thrillingly 
throughout his frame, chasing through his veins and pervading his entire 
body. He followed with his eye each movement of Teresa and her cavalier ; 
when their hands touched, he felt as though he should swoon ; every pulse 
beat with violence, and it seemed as though a bell were ringing in his ears, 
When they spoke, although Teresa listened timidly and with downcast 
eyes to the conversation of her cavalier, as Luigi could read in the ardent 
looks of the good-looking young man that his language was that of praise, 
it seemed as if the whole world was turning round with him, and all the 
voices of hell were whispering in his ears ideas of murder and assassina~ 
tion. Then fearing that his paroxysm might get the better of him, he 
¢lutched with one hand the branch of a tree against which he was leaning, 
and with the other convulsively grasped the dagger with a carved handle 
which was in his belt, and which, unwittingly, he drew from the scabbard 
from time to time. Luigi was jealous! He felt that, influenced by her 
anrbition and coquettish disposition, Teresa might escape him. 

“The young peasant girl, at first timid and scared, soon recovered her- 
self. We have said that Teresa was handsome, but this is not all; Teresa 
was de ie with all those wild graces which are so much more potent than 
our affected and studied elegances. She had almost all the honours of the 
quadrille, and if she were'énvious of the Comte de San-Felice’s daughter 
we will not undertake to say that Carmela was not jealous of her, d 
with overpowering compliments her handsome cavalier led her back to 
the place whence he had taken her, and where Luigi awaited her. Twice 
or thrice during the dance the young girl had glanced at Luigi, and 
each time she saw he was pale and his features agitated; ence even 
the blade of his knife, half drawn from its sheath, had. dazzled her 
eyes with its sinister glare. Thus, it was almost trembling that she 
resumed her lover's arm. The quadrille had been most perect and it 
was evident there was a great demand for a second edition, along 
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joctimg. to. it, but the Comte de San-Felice begged his daughter so 
sg ‘, that she acceded to it. ‘One of the cavaliers then hastened to 
' ‘Teresa, without whom it was impossible the quadrille could be 
_,»-H, bwt the young girl had disappeared. The truth was, that Luigi 
had not felt the strength to val another such trial, and, half by per- 
suasion and half by force, he had removed Teresa towards another part of 
the garden. Teresa had yielded in spite of herself, but when she looked 
at the agitated countenance of the young man, she understood by his 
silence anti trembling voice that something strafige was passing within 
him. She herself was not exempt from internal emotion, and without 
having done anything wrong, yet fully comprehended that Luigi was right 
in reproaching her. Why she did not know, but yet she did not the less feel 
that these reproaches were merited. However, to Teresa’s great astonish- 
ment, Luigi remained mute, and not a word escaped his lips the rest of the 
evening. When the chill of the night had driven away the guests from 
the gardens, and the gates of the villa were closed on them for the féte it» 
doors, he took Teresa quite away, and as he left her at her home, he said,—~ 

“¢ Teresa, what were you thinking of as you danced opposite the young 
Comtesse de San-Felice ’———‘ I thought,’ rephed the young girl, with all 
the frankness of her nature, ‘that I would give half my life for a costume 
guch as she wore.’ 

“ ¢ And what said your cavalier to you ?-——‘ He said it only depended 
on myself to have it, and I had only one word to say.’ 

“ «Fe was right,’ said Luigi. ‘Do you desire it as ardently as you say ? 
w——' Yes,’ ‘Well, then, you shall have it ? 

“ The young girl, much astonished, raised her head to look at him, but 
his face was so gloomy and terrible that her words froze to her lips. As 
Luigi spoke thus, he left her. Tercsa followed him with her eyes into the 
darkness as long as she could, and when he had quite disappeared, she 
entered her apartment with a sigh. 

“That night a great accident happened, no dcubt from the imprudence 
of some servant who had neglected to extinguist the lights. The Villa de 
San-Felice took fire in the rooms adjoining tl.e very apartment of the 
lovely Carmela. Awoke in the night by the light of the flames, she had 
sprung out of bed, wrapped herself in a dressing-gown, and attempted to 
escape by the door, but the corridor by which she hoped to fly was already 
a prey to the flames. She had then returned to her room, calling for help 
as loudly as she could, when suddenly her window, which was twenty feet 
from the ground, was opened, a young peasant jumped into the chamber, 
seized her in his arms, and with superhuman skill and strength conveyed 
her to the turf of the grass-plot, where she fainted. When she recovered, 
her father was by her side. All the servants surrounded her, offering her 
assistance. An entire wing of the villa was burnt down; but what was 
that, as Carmela was safe and uninjured? Her preserver was everywhere 
sought for, but her deliverer did not appear; he was inquired for every- 
where, but no ome had seen him. Carmela was greatly troubled that she 
had not recognised him. As the count was immensely rich, excepting the 
danger Carmela had run, and, as appeared to him, the marvellous manner in 
which she had escaped, which was rather a favour of Providence than ayéal 
misfortune, the loss occasioned by the conflagration was to him but a. trifle, 
“The next day, at the usual hour, the two young peasants were on the 
borders. of the forest, Luigi arrived first. He came towards Teresa in 
high spirits, and seemed to have completely forgotten the everits of: the 
previous evening, The young girl was very pensive, but secing Luigi so 
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cheerfil, she on her part assumed a smiling air, which was natural to her 
when no excitement of passion came to disturb her, Luigi took her arm 
beneath his own, and led her to the door of the grotto. Then he paused. 
‘The young girl, perceiving that there was something extraordinary, looked 
at him steadfastly. ‘Teresa,’ said Luigi, ‘yesterday evening you told 
me you would give all the world to have a costume similar to that of the 
counts daughter.-——‘ Yes, replied Teresa, with astonishment ; ‘but I 
was mad to utter such a wish.”——‘ And I replied, “ Very well, you shall 
have it.” ’—— Yes,’ repffied the young girl, whose astonishmerft increased 
at every word uttered by Luigi, ‘but of course your reply was only to 
please me.’ 

“¢}¥ have promised no more than I have given you, Teresa,’ said Luigi, 
proudly. ‘Go into the grotto and dress yourself.’ At these words he drew 
away the stone, and showed ‘Teresa the grotto, lighted vp by two wax 
lights, which burnt on each side of a splendid mirror; on a rustic table, 
made by Luigi, were spread out the pearl necklace and the diamond pins, 
and on a chair at the side was laid the rest of the costume. 

* Teresa uttered a cry of joy, and, without inquiring whence this attire 
came, or even thanking Luigi, darted into the grotto, transformed into a 
dressing-room. Luigi pushed the stone behind her, for he saw on the 
crest of a small adjacent hill which prevented him from seeing Palestrina 
from where he was, a traveller on horseback, who stopped a moment, as if 
uncertain of his road, and thus presented, in the blue sky, that perfect out- 
line peculiar to the distances of southern climes. When he saw Luigi, he 
put his horse into a gallop and advanced towards him. Luigi was not 
mistaken. The traveller, who was going from Palestrina to Tivoli, had 
mistaken his way; the young man directed him ; but as at a quarter of a 
mile ‘distance the road again divided into three ways, and on reaching 
these the traveller might again stray from his route, he begged Luigi to be 
his guide. Luigi threw is cloak on the ground, placed his carbine on his 
shoulder, and freed from his heavy covering, preceded the traveller with 
the rapid step of a moun-aineer, which a horse can scarcely keep up with. 
In ten minutes Luigi ana the traveller reached the cross-roads alluded to 
by the young shepherd. On arriving there, with an air as majestic as that 
of an emperor, he stretched his hand towards that one of the roads which 
the traveller was to follow.—‘ That is your road, excellency, and now you 
cannot again mistake.‘ And here is your recompense,’ said the traveller, 
offering the young herdsman some pieces of small money. 

“* Thank you,’ said Luigi, drawing back his hand ; ‘I render a service, 
I do not sell it.’-——* Well, replied the traveller, who seemed used to this 
difference between the servility of a man of the cities and the pride of the 
mountaineer, ‘if you refuse pay, you will, perhaps, accept of a present.’ 
——‘ Ah, yes, that is another thing.‘ Then,’ said the traveller, ‘take 
these two Venice sequins and give them to your bride, to make herself a 
pair of earrings.’ 

“ * And then do you take this poniard,’ said the young herdsman: ‘you 
will not find one better carved between Albana and Civita-Castellana,’ 

“* | accept it, answered the traveller, ‘but then the obligation will be on 
my side, for this poniard is worth more than two sequins’——' For a dealer 
pethaps ; but for me, who engraved it myself, it is hardly worth a piastre, 

“What is your name ?’ inquired the traveller.—-‘ Luigi Vampa,’ replied. 
the shepherd, with the same air as he would have replied, Alexander, Kin 
of Macedon,—‘ And yours ?—~~‘ I,’ said the traveller, ‘am called Sinba 
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the Sailor.” Franz d’Epina started with surprise.—* Sinbad the Sailor,” 
he said. 

“Yes,” replied the narrator; “that was the name which the traveller 
gave to Vampa as his own.” 

“ Well, and what may you have to say against this name ?” inquired 
Albert; “it is a very pretty name, and the adventures of the gentleman 
of that name amused me very much in my youth, I must confess.”—~Franz 
said no more. The name of Sinbad the Sailor, as may well be supposed, 
awakened if him a world of recollections, as had the name of the Count 
of Monte-Cristo on the previous evening.—“ Proceed!” said he to the 
host. 

“Vampa put the two sequins haughtily into his pocket, and slowly re- 
turned by the way he had gone. As he came within two or three hundred 
paces of the grotto, he thought he heard a cry. He listened to know 
whence this sound could proceed. A moment afterwards and he heard 
his own name pronounced distinctly. The cry proceeded from the grotto. 
He bounded like a chamois, cocking his carbine as he went, and in a mo- 
ment reached the summit of a hill opposite to that on which he had per- 
ceived the traveller. Thence cries of help came more distinctly on his ear. 
He cast his eyes around him, and saw a man carrying off Teresa, as did 
the Centaur Nessus, Dejanira. This man, who was hastening towards the 
wood, was already three-quarters of the way on the road from the grotto 
to the forest. Vampa measured the distance: the man was at least two 
hundred paces in advance of him, and there was not a chance of over- 
taking him. The young shepherd stopped, as if his feet had been rooted 
to the ground ; then he put the butt of his carbine to his shoulder, took 
aim at the ravisher, followed him for a second in his track, and then fired. 
The ravisher stopped suddenly, his knees bent under him, and he fell with 
Teresa in his arms, The young girl rose instantly, but the man lay on the 
earth struggling in the agonies of death. Vampa then rushed towards 
Teresa ; for at ten paces from the dying man her legs had failed her, and 
she had dropped on her knees, so that the young man feared that the ball 
that had brought down his enemy, had also wounded his betrothed. For- 
tunately, she was unscathed, and it was fright alone that had overcome 
Teresa. When Luigi had assured himself that she was safe and unharmed, 
he turned towards the wounded man. He had just expired, with clenched 
hands, his mouth in a spasm of agony, and his hair on end in the sweat of 
death. His eyes remained open and menacing. Vampa approached the 
carcass, and recognised Cucumetto. From the day on which the bandit 
had been saved by the two young peasants, he had been enamoured of 
Teresa, and had sworn she should be his. From that time he had watched 
them, and profiting by the moment when her lover had left her alone, 
whilst he guided the traveller on his way, had carried her off, and believed. 
he at length had her in his power, when the ball, directed by the unerring 
skill of the young herdsman, had pierced his heart. Vampa gazed on him for 
a moment without betraying the slightest emotion ; whilst, on the contrary, 
Teresa, shuddering in every limb, dared not approach the slain ruffian but 
by degrees, and threw a hesitating glance at the dead body over the’ 
shoulder of her lover. Suddenly Vampa turned towards his mistress +’ 
‘Ah! ah said he—‘ good, good ! you are attired; it is now my turn: to: 
dress myself,’” a 

“ Teresa was clothed from head to foot in the garb of the Comte de San- 
‘Felice’s daughter. Vampa took Cucumetto’s body in his arms and conveyed 
it to the grotto, whilst in her turn Teresa remained outside, Hf a second. 
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traveller had rut he would have seen a strange thing ; a shepherdess 
watching her flock, clad ina cachemire gown, with ear-rings and necklace 
ef pearls, diamond pins, and buttons of sapphires, emeralds, and rubies,’ 
He would, no doubt, have believed that he had returned to the times of 
Florian, 2nd would have declared, on reaching Paris, that he had met a 
shepherdess of the Alps seated at the foot of the Sabine Hil At the end 
of a quarter of an hour Vampa quitted the grotto ; his costume was no less 
elegant than that of Teresa. He wore a vest of garnet-coloured velvet, 
with buttons of cut gold; a silk waistcoat covered with enfproidery; a 
Roman.scarf tied round his neck ; a cartouche-box worked with gold, and 
red and green silk; sky-blue velvet breeches, fastened above the knee 
with diamond buckles ; garters of deer-skin, worked with a thousand ara- 
besques, and a hat whereon hung ribands of all colours ; two watches 
hung from his girdle, and a splendid poniard was in his belt. Teresa 
uttered a cry of admiration. Vampa inthis attire resembled a painting by 
Leopold Robert or Schnetz. He had assumed the entire costume of Cu 
cumetto, The young man saw the effect produced on his betrothed, and 
a smile of pride passed over his lips.—‘ Now,’ he said to Teresa, ‘are you 
ready to share my fortune, whatever it may be ?—-—‘ Oh, yes ! exclaimed 
the young girl enthusiastically ——‘ And follow me wherever I go ?’—— 
‘ To the world’s end.‘ Then take my arm, and let us on, we have no 
time to lose’—The young girl did so without questioning her lover as to 
where he was conducting her, for he appeared to her at this moment, as 
handsome, proud, and powerful as a god. They went towards the forest, 
and soon entered it. We need scarcely say that all the paths of the 
mountain were known to Vampa; hetherefore went forward without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, although there was no beaten track ; but ne knew his 
path by looking at the trees and bushes ; and thus they kept on advancing 
for nearly an hour and a half. At the end of this time they had reached 
the thickest of the forest. A torrent, whose bed was dry, led into a deep 
gorge. Vampa took this wild road, which, enclosed between two ridges, 
and shadowed by the tufted umbrage of the pines, seemed, but for the diffi- 
culties ofits descent, that path to Avernus of which Virgilspeaks. Teresa 
had become alarmed at the wild and deserted look of the plain around her, 
and pressed closely against her guide, not uttering a syllable ; but as she 
saw in advance with even step and composed countenance, she endea- 
voured to repress her emotion. Suddenly, about ten paces from them, a 
man advanced from behind a tree and aimed at Vampa.—‘ Not another 
step,’ he said, ‘or you are a dead man.’———‘ What then !’ said Vampa, raising 
his band with a gesture of disdain, whilst Teresa, no longer able to restrain 
her alarm. clune claselv to him: ‘do wolves rend each other ?-——' Who 
of the 

you want ?———'I would speak with 

your companions who are in the recess at Rocca Bianca,’———' Follow 
me, then,’ said the sentinel; ‘or, as you know your way, go first. — Vampq’ 
smiled disdainfully at this precaution of the bandit, went before Teresa, 
and continued fo advance with the same firm and easy step as before, At 
the end of ten minutes the bandit made them a sign tostop. The two 
young persons obeyed. Then the bandit thrice imitated the cry of a crow; 
a croak answered this signal.—‘ Good !’ said the sentry : ‘you now 
advance.’—Luigi and Teresa again set forward ; as they advanced, Teresa 
clung tremblingly to hex lover, as stie saw through the trees-arms appear 
and the barrels of carbines shine. The retreat of Recca Bianca was at the 
tép of a small mountain, which no doubt in former days had been a volcane 
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—an extinct volcano before the days when Remus and Romulus had de- 
serted Alba to .ome and found the city of Romé, Teresa and Luigi reached 
the summit, and all at once found themselves in the presence of twenty 
bandita. ‘Here is a young man who seeks and wishes to speak to you,’ 
gaid the sentinel——-—‘ What has he to say ? inquired the young man who 
was in command in the chief’s absence. ——‘ I wish to say that I am tired 
of a shepherd’s life, was Vampa’s reply———‘ Ah, I understand,’ said the 
fieutenant ; ‘and you seek admittance into our ranks ?———‘ Welcome ?” 
cried several bandits of Perrusino, Pampinara, and Anagni, who had re- 
cognised Luigi Vampa.——‘ Yes, but I come to ask something more than 
to be your companion.’———-‘ And what may that be ? inquired the bandits, 
with astonishment.——‘ I come to ask to be your captain,’ said the young 
man, The bandits shouted with laughter. ‘ And what have you done to 
aspire to this honour ? demanded the lieutenant.——‘I have killed your 
chief, Cucumetto, whose dress I now wear ; and I set fire to the Villa San- 
Félice te procure a wedding-dress for my betrothed.’ An hour afterwards 
Luigi Vampa was chosen captain, vice Cucumetto deceased.” 

“Well, my dear Albert,” said Franz, turning towards his friend, “ what 
think you of citizen Luigi Vampa ?” 

“‘T say he is a myth,” replied Albert, “ and never had an existence.” 

“ And what may a myth be?” inquired Pastrini. 

® The explanation would be too long, my dear landlord,” replied Franz. 

“And you say that Maitre Vampa exercises his profession at this 

moment in the environs of Rome ?”?-——-“ And with a boldness of which 
no bandit before him ever gave an example.” 
- “Then the police have vainly tried to lay hands on him?”———“ Why, 
you see, he has a good understanding with the shepherds in the plains, 
the fishermen of the Tiber, and the smugglers of the coast. They seek 
for him iu the mountains, and he is on the waters; they follow him on the 
waters, and he is on the open sea; then they pursue him, and he has sud- 
denly taken refuge in the isle of Giglio, of Guanouti, or Monte-Cristo ; and 
when they hunt for him there, he reappears suddenly at Albano, Tivoli, or 
La Riccia.” : 

“ And how does he behave towards travellers?” Alas! his plan is 
very simple. It depends on the distance he may be from the city, whether 
he gives eight hours, twelve hours, or a day wherein to pay their ransom ; 
and when that time has elapsed he allows another hour’s grace. <At the 
sixtieth minute of this hour, sf the money 1s not forthcoming, he blows out 
the prisoner’s brains with a pistol-shot, or plants his dagger in his heart, 
and that settles the account.” 

“Well, Albert,” inquired Franz of his companion, “are you still disposed 
to go to the Colosseum by the outer Boulevards ?’———“ Perfectly,” said 
Albert, “if the way be picturesque.” The clock struck nine as the door 
opened, and a coachman appeared. “Excellencies,” said he, “the coach 
is ready,” 

“Well, then,” said Franz, “let us to the Colosseum.” 

“* By the Porta del Popolo or by the streets, your excellencies ?” 

* By the streets, sordlex / by the streets !” cried Franz, 

“ Ah, my dear fellow,” said Albert, rising, and lighting his third cigar; 
“really, I thought you had more courage.” So saying, the two young méy 
went down the staircase, and got into the carriage, Ke ne 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 
THE COLOSSEUM. 


FRANZ had so managed his route, that during the ride to the Colosseum 
they passed not a single ancient ruin, so that no gradual preparation was 
made on the mind for the colossal proportions of the gigantic building 
they came to admire. The road selected was a continuation of the Via 
Sistina ; then, by cutting off the right angle of the street in which stands 
Santa Maria Maggiore, and proceeding by the Via Urbaha and San 
Pietro in Vincoli, the travellers would find themselves directly opposite 
the Colosseum. This itinerary possessed another great advantage—that of 
leaving Franz at full liberty to indulge his deep reverie upon the subject 
of the story recounted by Maitre Pastrini, in which his mysterious host of 
the isle of Monte-Cristo was so strangely mixed up. Seated with folded 
arms in a Garner of the carriage, he continued to ponder over the singular 
history he had so lately listened to, and to ask himself an interminable 

_number of questions touching its various circumstances, without, however, 
arriving ata satisfactory reply to any of them. One fact more than the 
rest brought his friend “ Sinbad the Sailor” back to his recollection, and 
that was the mysterious sort of intimacy that seemed to exist between the 
brigands and the sailors; and Pastrini’s account of Vampa’s having found 
refuge on board the vessels of smugglers and fishermen, reminded Franz 
of the two Corsican bandits he had found supping so amicably with the 
crew of the little yacht, which had even deviated from its course and 
touched at Porto-Vecchio for the sole purpose of landing them. The very 
name assumed by his host of Monte-Cristo, and again repeated by the 
landlord of the Hétel de Londres, abundantly proved to kim that his 
island friend was playing his philanthropic part equally on the shores of 
Piombino, Civita Vecchia, Ostia, and Gaeta, as on those of Corsica, Tus- 
cany, and Spain; and further, Franz bethought him of having heard his 
singular entertainer speak both of Tunis and Palermo, proving thereby 
how largely his circle of acquaintances extended. 

But however the mind of the young man might be absorbed in these 
reflections, they were at once dispersed at the sight of the dark frowning 
ruins of the stupendous Colosseum, through the various openings of which 
the pale moonlight played and flickered like the unearthly gleam from the 
eyes of the wandering dead. The carriage stopped near the Meta Sudans, 
the door was opened, and the young men, eagerly alighting, found them- 
selves opposite a cicerone, who appeared to have sprung up from the 
ground, so unexpected was his appearance. 

The usual guide from the hotel having followed them, they had paid 
two conductors ; noris it possible, at Rome, to avoid this abundant supply 
of guides ; besides the ordinary cicerone who seizes upon you directly you 
set foot in your hotel, and never Sate you while you remain in the city, 
there is also a special cicerone belonging to each monument— nay, almost 
to each part of a monument, It may, therefore, be easily imagined there 
is no scarcity of guides at the Colosseum, that wonder of all ages, which 
Martial thus eulogises: “ Let Memphis cease to boast the barbarous 
miracles of her pyramids, nor the wonders of Babylon be talked of among 
us; all must bow to the superiority of the gigantic labour of the Cesars, 
and the many voices of Fame spread far and wide the surpassing merits 
of this incomparable monument.’ hs 

As for Albert and Franz, they essayed not to escape from their ciceronian 
tyrants ; and, indeed, it would have been so much the more difficult to 
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break theit bondage, as the guides alone are permitted to visit these 
monuments with torches in their hands. Thus, then, the young men 
made no attempt at resistance, but blindly and confidingly surrendered 
themselves into the care and custody of their conductors, Albert had 
already made seven or eight similar excursions to the Colosseum, while 
his less favoured companion trod for the first time in his life the classic 
ground forming the monument of Flavius Vespasian, and, to his credit be 
it spoken, hig mind, even amid the glib Joquacity of the guides, was duly 
and deeply touched with awe and enthusiastic admiration of all he saw ; 
and certainly no adequate notion of these stupendous ruins can be formed 
save by such as have visited them, and more especially by moonlight, at 
which time the vast proportions of the building appear twice as large when 
viewed by the mysterious beams of a southern moonlit sky, whose rays 
are sufficiently clear and vivid to gild the horizon with a glow equal to the 
soft twilight of an eastern clime. Scarcely, therefore, had the reflective 
Franz walked a hundred steps beneath the interior porticoes of the ruin, 
than, abandoning Albert*to the guides, who would by no means yield their 
pute right of carrying their victims through the routine regularly 
aid down, and as regularly followed by them, but dragged the unconscious 
visitor to the various objects with a pertinacity that admitted of no appeal ; 
beginning, as a matter of course, with the “ Fosse des Lions,” and finishing 
with the “ Podium des Cesars,” to escape a jargon and mechanical survey 
of the wonders by which he was surrounded, Franz ascended a half- 
dilapidated staircase, and, leaving them to follow their monotonous round, 
seated himself at the foot of a column, and immediately opposite a large 
chasm, which permitted him to enjoy a full and undisturbed view of the 
gigantic dimensions of this majestic ruin, 

Franz had remained for nearly a quarter of an hour perfectly hidden by 
the shadow of the vast column at whose base he had found a resting-place, 
and from whence his eyes followed the motions of Albert and his guides, 
who, holding torches in their hands, had emerged from a vomitarium 
placed at the opposite extremity of the Colosseum, and then again disap- 
peared down the steps conducting to the seats reserved for the Vestal 
virgins, resembling, as they glided along, some restless shades following 
the flickering glare of so many ignes-fatui, when all at once his ear caught 
a sound resembling that of a stone rolling down the staircase opposite the 
one by which he had himself ascended. There was nothing remarkable 
in the circumstance of a morsel of granite giving way and falling heavily 
below ; but it seemed to him that the substance that fell gave way beneath 
the pressure of a foot, and also that some one, who endeavoured as much 
as possible to prevent his footsteps from being heard, was approaching 
the spot where he sat. Conjecture soon became certainty, for the figure of 
aman was distinctly visible to Franz, gradually emerging from the stair- 
case opposite, upon which the moon was at that moment pouring a full 
tide of silvery brightness. 

The stranger thus presenting himself was probably a person who, hke 
Franz, preferred the enjoyment of solitude and his own thoughts to the 
frivolous gabble of the guides. And his appearance had nothing extra- 
ordinary in it; but the hesitation with which he proceeded onwards, step- 

ing and listening with anxious attention at every step he took, convinced 
ranz he expected the arrival of some person. By a sort of instinctive 
impulse, Franz withdrew as much as possible behind his pillar. About 
ten feet from the spot where himself and the stranger were placed, the roof 
had given way, leaving a large round aperture, through which might be 
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seen.the blee vault of heaven thickly studded with stars: Around this 
pening, which had, possibly, for ages permitted a free entrance to the 
brilliant moonbeams that now illumined the vast pile, grew a quantity of 
creeping ts, whose delicate green branches stood out in bold relief 
against clear azure of the firmament, while large masses of thi 
strong fibrous shoots forced their way through the chasm, and hung float> 
ing to and fro like so many waving strings. The person whose mysterious 
arrival had attracted the attention of Franz stood in a kind yf half-light, 
that rendered it impossible to distinguish his features, although his dress 
was easily made out. He wore a large brown mantle, one fold of 
thrown over his left shoulder, served likewise to mask the lower part 
his countenance, while the upper part was completely hidden by his broad- 
brimmed hat. The lower part of his dress was more distinctly visible by 
the bright rays of the moon, which, entering through the broken ceilin 
shed their refulgent beams on feet cased in elegantly-made boots of polis 
leather, over which descended fashionably-cut trousers of black cloth. 

From the imperfect means Franz had of judging, he could only come to 
one conclusion—that the individual whom he was thus watching certain 
belonged to no inferior station of life. Some few minutes had lapeed, 
and the stranger began to show manifest signs of impatience, when a 
slight noise was heard outside the aperture in the roof, and almost immedi- 
ately a dark shadow seemed to obstruct the flood of light that had entered 
it, and the figure of a man was clearly seen gazing with eager scrutiny on 
the immense space beneath him ; then, as his eye caught sight of the indi- 
vidual in the mantle, he grasped a floating mass of thickly-matted boughs, 
and glided down by their help to within three or four feet of the ground, 
and then leaped lightly on his feet. The man who had performed this 
daring act with so much indifference wore the costume of Transtevere. 
“T beg yourexcellency’s pardon for keeping you waiting,” said the man, 
in the Roman dialect, “ but 1 don’t think I’m many minutes after my time ; 
ten o’clock has just struck by the clock of Saint-Jean-de-Latran.” 

“Say not a word about being late,” replied the stranger, in purest Tuscan } 
“*is I who am too soon. But even if you had caused me to wait a little 
while, I should have felt quite sure that the delay was not occasioned by 
any fault of yours.” 

‘Your excellency is perfectly right in so thinking,” said the man; *§ 
eame here direct from the Chateau Saint-Ange, and I had an immense 
deai of trouble before I could get to speak to Beppo.” 

“ And who is Beppo ?*>———“ Oh, Beppo is employed in the prison, and 
I give him so much a year to let me know what is going on within his 
holiness’s chateau.” 

“Indeed! You are a provident person, I see.”-——“ Why, you see, no 
one knows what may happen. Perhaps some of these days I may be 
entrapped, like poor Peppino, and may be very glad to have some little 
nibbling mouse to gnaw the meshes of my net, and so help me out of 


“ Briefly, what did you glean ?’——" That two executions of considerable 
interest will take place the day after to-morrow at two o'clock, as is custom- 
ary at Rome at the commencement of all great festivals, One of the culprits 
will be maszolafo ; he is an atrocious villain, who murdered the priest whe 
brought him up, and deserves not the smallest pity. The other sufferer is 
sentenced to be decapitato; and he, your excellency, is poor Peppino.” 

“The fact is, that you have inspired not only the pontifical government, 
but also the neighbouring states, with such extreme fear, that they ard 
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of an opportunity of making an example.” But Peppiae did net 
gat ‘bélong to my band ; he was merely a poor shepherd, whose only crime 
consisted in furnishing us with provisions.” 
' Which makes him your accomplice to all intents and purposes ; bet 
mark the distinction with which he is treated ; instead of being knocke, 
on the head, as you would be if once they caught hold of you, he is simp!; 
sentenced to be guillotined, by which means, too, the amusements of the. 
day are diversified, and there is a spectacle to please every spectator.” 
Withouf reckoning the wholly unexpected one I am preparing to sur- 
ise them with.’ ’ 

“ My good friend,” said the man in the cloak, “ excuse me for saying 
that you seem to me precisely in the mood to commit some wild or extra- 
vagant act.”———“ Perhaps 1 am ; but one thing I have resolved on, and 
that is, to stop at nothing to restore a poor devil to liberty, who has got 
into this scrape solely from having served me. I should hate and de- 
spise myself as a coward, did I desert the brave fellow in his present ex- 
' tremity.’ 

And what do you mean to do?”—— To surround the scaffold with 
twenty of my best men, who, at a signal from me, will rush forward directly 
Peppino is brought for execution, and, by the assistance of their stilettos, 
drive back the guard, and carry off the prisoner.” 

“That seems to me as hazardous as uncertain, and convinces me my 
scheme is far better than yours.” 

“And what is your excellency’s project ?’——* Just this! I will so 
advantageously bestow 2,000 piastres, that the person receiving them shall 
obtain a respite till next year for Peppino ; and during that year, another 
ony placed 1,000 piastres shall afford him the means of escaping from 

is prison. 

cand do you feel sure of succeeding ?” 

“ Pardiex /” exclaimed the man in the cloak, suddenly expressing himself 
in French. : 

“What did your excellency say ?” inquired the other——T said, my 
good fellow, that I would do more single-handed by the means of gold, than 
he and all your troupe could effect, with stilettos, pistols, carbines, and 

ey aaa included, Leave me, then, to act, and have no fears for the 
result, 

“At least, there can be no harm in myself and party being in readiness, in 
case your excellency should fail.”.———“ None whatever. Take what precats« 
tions you please, if it is any satisfaction to you to do so ; but rely upon my 
obtaining the reprieve I seek.” 

“ Remember, the execution is fixed for the day after to-morrow, and that 

ou have but one day to work in.”———And what then? Is nota daydivided 
into twenty-four hours, each hour into sixty minutes, and every minute 
sub-divided into sixty seconds? Now in 86,400 seconds very many things 
can be done.” 

“And how shall I know whether your excellency has succeeded or not ” 

“Oh! that is very easily arranged; I have engaged the three lower 
windows at the Café Rospoli; should I have obtained the requisite 
pardon for Peppino, the two outside windows will be hung with yellow 
damasks, and the centre with white, having a large cross in red marked 








on it.” 
“And whom will you employ to carry the reprieve to the officer directing 
the execution ?”-——“ Send one of your men disguised as a penitent friar, 
and { will give it to him : his dress will procure him the means of approach. | 
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a scaffold itself, and will deliver the official order to the officer, who, 
5 is turn, will hand it to the executioner ; in the meantime, it will be as 
well to acquaint Peppino with what we have determined on, if it be only to 
prevent his dying of fear or losing his senses, because in either case a very 
pseless expense will have been incurred.” 

s “ Your excellency,” said the man, “ you are fully persuaded of my entire 
wevotion to you, are you not ?»——“ Nay, I flatter myself that there can be 
no doubt of it,” replied the cavalier in the cloak. 

“Well, then, only fulfil your promise of rescuing Peppino? and hence- 
forward you shalljreceive not only devotedness, but the most absolute obe- 
dience from myself and those under me that one human being can render 
to another.” 

“ Have a care how far you pledge yourself, my good friend, for I may 
remind you of your promise at some, perhaps, not very distant period, when 
I, in my turn, may require your aid and influence.” “Let that day come 
sooner or later, your excellency will find me what I have found you in this 
my heavy trouble ; and if from the other end of the world you but write | 
me ward to do such or such a thing, conclude it done, for done it shall be, 
on the word and faith o : 

“ Hush !” interrupted the stranger; “I hear a noise.” 

“Tis some travellers, who are visiting the Colosseum by torchlight.” 

“’T were better we should not be seen together ; those guides are nothing 
but spies, and might possibly recognize you; and, however I may be 
honoured by your friendship, my worthy friend, if once the extent of our in- 
timacy were known, I am sadly afraid both my reputation and credit would 
suffer thereby.” 

“Well, then, if you obtain the reprieve ?” 

“The middle window at the Café Rospoli will be hung with white 
damask, bearing on it a red cross.” “ And if you fail ” 

“ Then, all three windows will have yellow draperies.” “And then ?” 

“ And then, my good fellow, use your daggers in any way you please, 
and I further promise you to be there as a spectator of your prowess.” 

«* Allis then understood between us. Adieu, your excellency, depend 
upon me as firmly as I do upon you.” 

Saying these words, the Transtevere disappeared down the staircase, 
while his companion, muffling his features more closely than before in 
the folds of his mantle, passed almost close to Franz, and descended to the 
arena by an outward flight of steps. The next minute Franz heard him- 
self called by Albert, who made the lofty building re-echo with the sound 
of his friend’s name. Franz, however, did not obey the summons till he 
had satisfied himself the two individuals, whose conversation he had thus 
surprised, were at a sufficient distance to prevent his encountering them 
in his descent, not wishing that they should suspect having had a witness 
to their discourse, who, if unable to recognize their faces, had at least 
heard every word that passed. In ten minutes from the parting of the 
strangers, Franz was on the road to the Hétel d’Espagne, listening with 
mortified indifference to the learned dissertation delivered by Albert, after 
the manner of Pliny and Calpurnius, touching the iron-pointed nets used 
to prevent the ferocious beasts from springing on the spectators. Franz let 
him proceed without interruption ; in fact, he heard not what he said ; he 
longed to be alone, and able, undisturbedly, to ponder over all that had 
occurred. One of the two men, whose mysterious rendezvous in the Colos- 
seum he had so unintentionally witnessed, was an entire stranger to him, 
but not so the other; and though Franz had been unable to distinguish 
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his features, from his being either wrapped in his mantle or obscured by 
the shadow, the tones of his voice had made too powerful an impression on 
him the first time he heard them for him ever again to forget them, hear 
them when or where he might, It was more especially when speaking in 
a manner half-jesting, half-bitter, that Franz’s ear recalled most vividly 
the deep, sonorous, yet well-pitched voice, that had spoken to him in the 
grotto of Monte-Cristo, and which he heard for the second time amid the 
darkness and ruined grandeur of the Colosseum! And the more he 
thought, the more entire was his conviction, that the individual in the 
mantle was no other than his former host and entertainer, “ Sinbad the 
Sailor.” 

Under any other circumstances, Franz would have found it impossible 

to resist his extreme curiosity to know more of so singular a personage, 
and with that intent have sought to renew their short acquaintance; but 
in the present instance, the confidential nature of the conversation he had 
overheard made him, with propriety, judge that his appearance at such a 
time would be anything but agreeable. As we have seen, therefore, he 
ee his former host to retire without attempting a recognition ; but 
ully promising himself a rich indemnity for his present forbearance should 
chance afford him another opportunity. In vain did Franz endeavour to 
forget the many perplexing thoughts which assailed him ; in vain did he 
court the refreshment of sleep. Slumber refused to visit his eyelids, and 
his night was passed in feverish contemplation of the chain of circum- 
stances tending to prove the individuality of the mysterious visitant to the 
Colosseum and the inhabitant of the grotto of Monte-Cristo; and the 
more he thought, the firmer grew his opinion on the subject. Worn out at 
length, he fell asleep at daybreak, and did not awake till late. Like a 
genuine Frenchman, Albert had employed his time in arranging for the 
evening’s diversion; he had sent to engage a box at the Teatro Argentino, 
and Franz, having a number of letters to write, relinquished the carriage 
to Albert for the whole of the day. At five o’clock Albert returned, de- 
lighted with his day’s work; he had been occupied in leaving his letters 
of introduction, and had received in return more invitations to balls and 
soirées than it would be possible for him to fulfil ; besides this, he had seen 
es he called it) all the remarkable sights at Rome. Yes, in a single day 

e had accomplished what his more reflective companion would have taken 
weeks to effect. Neither had he neglected to ascertain the name of the 
piece to be played that night at the Teatro Argentino, aud also what per- 
formers appeared in it. 
, The opera of “ Parisina” was announced for representation, and the 
principal actors were Coselli, Moriani, and La Spech. The young men, 
therefore, had reason to consider themselves fortunate in having the oppor- 
tunity of hearing one of the best works by the composer of “ Lucia di 
Lammermoor,” gold ala by three of the most renowned vocalists of Italy. 
Albert had never been able to endure the Italian theatres, with their 
orchestras from which it is impossible to see, and the absence of balconies, 
or open boxes ; all these defects pressed hard on a man who had had his 
stall at the Opera Buffa, and his share in the omnibus-box at the Italian 
Opera. Still, in despite of this, Albert displayed his most dazzling and 
efiective costume each time he visited the theatres ; but, alas! his re- 
cherchée toilette was wholly thrown away; and one of the most worthy 
‘representatives of Parisian fashion had to carry with him the mortifyin: 
re aoa of having nearly overrun Italy without meeting witha singles 
venture, : o 
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_* Bometimes Albert would affect to make & joke of his want of sudcesd) 
“bat internally he was déeply wounded, and his selfiove immensely piqued, 
to think that Albert de Morcerf, the most admired and most sought after 
of any ‘young person of his day, should thus be passed over, and merelly 
have his labour for his pains. And the thing was so wmch the more antioy- 
ing, as, according to the characteristic modesty of a Frenchman, Al 
had quitted Paris with the full conviction that he had only to show hitn- 
self in Italy to carry all before him, and that upon his retyrn he should 
astonish the Parisian world with the recital of his numerous love-affaits. 
Alas ! poor Albert, none of those interesting adventures fell in his way ; 
the lovely Genoese, Florentine, and Neapolitan females were all faithful, 
‘af not to their husbands, at least to their lovers, and thought not of chang- 
ing even for the splendid appearance of Albert de Morcerf; and all he 
gained was the painful conviction that the ladies of Italy have this advat-' 
_ tage over those of France, that they are faithful even in their infideli , 
¥et he could not restrain a hope, that in Italy, as elsewhere, there m 
be an exception to the general rule. Albert, besides being an elegantt,' 
well-looking young man, was also possessed of considerable talent and 
ability ; moreover, he was a viscount—a recently-created one, certainly— 
but in the present day it is not necessary to go as far back as Noah ‘th 
tracing a descent, and a genealogical tree is equally estimated, whether 
dated from 1399 or merely 1815 ; but to crown all these advantages, Albert 
de Morcerf commanded an income of 50,000 livres (42,000), a more than 
Sufficient sum to render him a personage of considerable importance in 
Paris. It was therefore no small mortification to him to have visited 
-nost of the principal cities in Italy without having excited the most trifilng 
‘observation. Albert, however, hoped to indemnify himself for all these 
slights and indifferences during the Carnival, knowing full well that aahiee 
the different states and kingdoms in which this festivity is celebrated, 
Rome is the spot where even the wisest and gravest throw off the usual 
rigidity of their lives, and deign to mingle in the follies of this time of libetty 
and relaxation. 

The Carnival was to commence on the morrow ; therefore Albert had 
not an instant to lose in setting forth the programme of his hopes, éxpec- 
tations, and claims to notice. With this design he had engaged a box in 
the most conspicuous part of the theatre, and exerted himself to set off his 

ersonal attractions by the aid of the most vecherchée and elaborate toilette. 

e box taken by Albert was in the first circle; although each of the 
three tiers of boxes is deemed equally aristocratic, and is, for this reason, 
generally styled the “ nobility’s boxes,” and, although the box engaged for 
the two friends was sufficiently capacious to contain at least a dozen pet- 
sons, it had cost less than would be paid at some of the French theatrés 
for one admitting merely four occupants. Another motive had influenced 
‘Albert's selection of his seat :—who knew but that, thus advantageously 
placed, he could not fail to attract the notice of some fair Roman; and 
an introduction might ensue that would procure him the offer of a seat in 
a carriage, or a place in a princely balcony, from which he tight behold 
the gaieties of the Carnival? These united considerations made | 
more lively and anxious to please than he had hitherto been. Totally dis- 
regarding the business of the stage, he leaned from his box ahd began at- 
tentively scrutinizing the beauty of each pretty woman, aided by 'a pow 
lorgnetie ; but, atas | this attempt to attract similar notice wholly failed ; 
net even curiosity had been excitéd ; and it was but too apparent, that th: 

lovely creatures, into whose good graces he was desirous of stealing, wére 
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afl a0 mach engrossed with thethselves, their lovers, or thar own thoughts, 
that they had not so much as remarked him or the pointing of Bis glass, | 
‘. The truth was, that the anticipated pleasures of the Catnival, with the 
“holy week” that was to succeed it, so filled every fair breast, as to 
vent the feast attention being bestowed even on the business of the stage; 
the actors made their entries and exits unobserved or unthought of: at 
certain conventional moments, the spectators would suddenly cease tt 
conversation, or rouse themselves from their musings to listen to some bril- 
Hiant effort of Moriani’s, a well-executed recitative by Coselli, or to join in loud 
applause at the wonderful powers of La Spech; but that momentary excite- 
ment over, they quickly relapsed into their former state of pre-occupatioh 
or interesting conversation. Towards the close of the first act, the door 
of a box which had been hitherto vacant was opened ; a Jady entered to 
whom Franz had been introduced in Paris, where, indeed, he had imagined 
she still was. The quick eye of Albert caught the involuntary start with 
which his friend beheld the new arrival, and turning to him, he said 
hastily-—“ Do you know the female who has just entered the box ?” 
“Yes; what do you think of her ?’?———“ Oh, she is perfectly lovely 
what a complexion ! And Such magnificent hair! Is she French P= 
“No; a Venetian.”»——~“ And her name is———”-——“ Countess G-—-—” 


“Ah! I know her by name,” exclaimed Albert; “she is said to possess - 


as much wit and cleverness as beauty! Iwas to have been presented to 
her when I met her at Madame Villefort’s bail.” 

*‘ Shall I assist you in repairing your negligence ?” asked Franz. 

« “My dear fellow, are you really on such good terms with her as to vel 
ture to take me to her box ?’—— “ Why, I have only had the honour of 
being in her society and conversing with her three or four times in my 
life; but you know that even such an acquaintance as that might warrant 
my doing what you ask.” At this instant, the countess perceived Frang, 
and graciously waved her hand to him, to which he replied by a respectful 
inclination of the head. “ Upon my word,” said Albert, “you seem to be 
on excellent terms with the beautiful countess !” 

“You are mistaken in thinking so,” returned Franz, calmly; “but yot 
merely fall into the same error which leads so many of our countrymen to 
commit the most egregious blunders, I mean that of judging the habits 
and customs of Jtaly and Spain by our Parisian notions; believe me, 
nothing is more fallacious than to form any estimate of the degree of 
intimacy you may suppose existing among persons by the familiar tertits 
they seem upon; there is a similarity of feeling at this instant between 
ourselves and the countess— nothirig more.”-——“ Is there indeed, my good 
fellow? Pray tell me is it sympathy of heart ?” 

“No; of taste !” continued Franz, gravely. x 

* And in what manner has this congeniality of mind been evinced?” _ 

“By the countess’s visiting the Colosseum, as we did last night, by 
moonlight, and ree | alone.”-——“* You were with her, then ?” 

- “T was,”———“ And what did you say to her ?” 

“Oh! we talked mutually of the illustrious dead of whom that magni. 
ficent ruin is a glorious monument !” eee 

* Upon my word !” cried Albert, “you must have been a very enter. 
taining companion alone, or all but alone, with a beautiful woman in sith 
& ae of sentiment as the Colosseum, and yet to find nothing better t 
talk about than the dead! All I can say is, if ever I should get Sttch & 
chance, the living should be my theme.”—-~“ And you will probably find 
your theiae ill-chosen.” - 

14-4 
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. * But,” said Albert, breaking in upon his discoutse, “nevet mind the 
past, let us only remember the present ! Are you not going to keep your 
promise of introducing me to the fair subject of our remarks ?’-——“ Cer- 
tainly, directly the curtain falls on the stage !” 

“What a confounded time this first act is about! I believe, on my 
soul, that they never mean to finish it !’——~“ Oh, yes! they will! only 
listen to that charming finale! How exquisitely Coselli sings his part !” 

“But what an awkward, inelegant fellow he is !” ip 

“Well, then, what do you say to La Spech? did you ever see anything 
more perfect than her acting?” “Why, you know, my dear fellow. 
when one has been accustomed to Malibran and Sontag, these kind of 
‘singers don’t make the same impression on you they perhaps do on others.” 

“At least, you must admire Moriani’s style and execution.”——~* I 
never fancied men of his dark, ponderous appearance singing with a voice 
like a woman’s.” 

“ My good friend,” said Franz, turning to him, while Albert continued 
to point his glass at every box in the theatre, “ you seem determined not 
to approve ; you are really too difficult ta please.” Thecurtain at length fell 
on the performances, to the infinite satisfaction of the Viscount de Morcerf, 
who seized his hat, rapidly passed his fingers through his hair, arranged 
. his cravat and wristbands, and signified to Franz that he was waiting for 
him tolead the way. Franz, who had mutely interrogated the countess, 
and received from her a gracious smile in token that he would be welcome, 
sought not to retard the gratification of Albert’s eager impatience, but 
commenced at once the tour of the house, closely followed by Albert, who 
availed himself of the few minutes it occupied to reach the opposite side 
of the theatre to settle the height and smoothness of his collar and to 
arrange the lappets of his coat; this important task was just completed as 
they arrived at the countess’s box; at the knock, the door was immediately 
opened, and the young man, who was seated beside the countess in the 
front of the /age, in obedience to the Italian custom, instantly rose and 
surrendered his place to the strangers, who, in turn, would be expected to 
etire upon the arrival of other visitors. 

Franz presented Albert as one of the most distinguished young men of 
the day, both as regarded his position in society and extraordinary talents: 
nor did he say more than the truth, for in Paris and the circle in which the 
viscount moved, he was looked upon and cited as a model of perfection. 
Franz added that his companion, deeply grieved at having been prevented 
the honour of being presented to the countess during her sojourn in Paris, 
was most‘anxious to make up for it, and had requested him (Franz) to 
remedy the past misfortune by conducting him to her box, and concluded 
by asking pardon for his presumption in having taken upon himself to do 
so, The countess, in reply, bowed gracefully to Albert, and extended her 
hand with cordial kindness to Franz; then, inviting Albert to take the 
vacant seat beside her, she recommended Franz to take the next best, if 
he wished to view the ballet, and pointed to the one behind her own chair. 
Albert was soon deeply engrossed in discoursing upon Paris and Paris 
matters, speaking to the countess of the various persons they both knew 
there. Franz perceived how completely he was in his element; and, un- 
willing to interfere with the pleasure he so evidently felt, took up Albert's 
torgnetie, and began in his turn to survey the audience. Sitting alone, in 
the front of a box immediately opposite, but situated on the third row, was 
a female of cnt ol beauty, dressed in a Greek costume, which it was 
evident, from the ease and grace with which she wore it, was her national 
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attire, Behind her, but in deep shadow, was the outline of a male figure ; 
but the features of this latter personage it was not possible to distinguish, 
Franz could not forbear breaking in upon the apparently interesting conver- 
sation passing between the countess and Albert, to inquire of the former it 
she knew who was the fair Albanaise opposite, since beauty such as hers 
was well worthy of being remarked by either sex. “All I can tell you 
about her,” replied the countess, “is, that she has been at Rome since the 
beginning of the season; for I saw her where she now sits the very first 
night of the theatre’s opening, and since then she has never missed a per- 
formance. Sometimes accompanied by the individual who is with her, 
and. at others merely attended by a black servant.” 

“And what do you think of her personal appearance ?’——“ Oh, 1 
consider her perfectly lovely—she is just my idea of what Medora must 
have been.” 

Franz and the countess exchanged a smile, and then the latter resumed 
her conversation with Albert, while Franz returned to his previous survey 
of the house and company. The curtain rose on the ballet, which was 
one of those excellent specimens of the Italian school, admirably arranged 
and put on the stage by Henri, who has established for himself'a great 
reputation throughout Italy for his taste and skill in the chorographic art— 
one of those masterly productions of grace, method, and elegance in 
which the whole corps de ballet, from the principal dancers to'the humblest 
supernumerary, are all engaged on the stage at the same time; and a 
hundred and fifty persons may be seen exhibiting the same attitude, or 
elevating the same arm or leg with a simultaneous movement, that would 
Jead you to suppose but one mind, one act of volition, influenced the 
moving mass : the ballet was called “Podisha.” However much the ballet 
might have claimed his attention, Franz was too deeply occupied with the 
beautiful Greek to take any note of it, while she seemed to experience an 
almost childlike delight in watching it; her eager, animated looks, con- 
trasting strongly with the utter indifference of her companion, who, during 
the whole time the piece lasted, never even moved, spite of the furious 
crashing din produced by the trumpets, cymbals, and Chinese bells, made 
to produce their loudest sound from the orchestra. The apathetic com- 
panion of the fair Greek took no heed of the deafening sounds that pre- 
vailed, but was, as far as appearances might be trusted, enjoying soft 
repose and bright celestial dreams. The ballet at length came to a close, 
and the curtain fell amidst the loud, unanimouseplaudits of an enthusiastic 
and delighted audience. 

Owing to the very judicious plan of dividing the two acts of the opera 
with a ballet, the pauses between the performances are very short; the 
singers in the opera having time to repose themselves and change their . 
costume, when necessary, while the dancers are executing their pirouettes,’ 
and exhibiting their graceful steps. The overture to the second act began ; 
and at the first sound of the leader’s bow across his violin, Franz observed 
the sleeper slowly arise and approach the Greek girl, who turned round to 
say a few words to him, and then, leaning forward again on her box, she: 
became as absorbed as before in what was going on. The countenance of. 
the person who had addressed her remained so completely in the shade;' 
that, though Franz tried his utmost, he could not distinguish a single fea-: 
ture, The curtain drew up, and the attention of Franz was attracted by:. 
the actors; and his eyes quitted their gaze at the box containing the. 
reek girl and her strange companion to watch the business of the stage. 


4 


Most of my readers are aware that the second act of “ Parisina” opens 
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re ? 
with the celebrated and effective duet in which Parisina, while sleeping, 
pane to Azzo the secret of herlove for Ugo, The injured husband goes 
rough all the workings of jealousy, until conviction seizes on his mind, 
and then, in a frenzy of rage and indignation, he awakens his guilty wife 
to tell her he knows her guilt, and to threaten her with his vengeance, 
This duet is one of the finest conceptions that hag ever emanatad from 
the fruitful pen of Donizetti. Frana now listened to it for the third time; 
et its notes, so tenderly expressive and fearfully grand, as the wretched 
sband and wife give vent to their different griefs and pasdions, thrilled 
through the soul of Franz with an effect equal to his first emotions upon 
hearing it. Excited beyond his usual calm demeanour, Frana rose with 
per aa and was about to join the loud enthusiastic applause that 
llowed ; but suddenly his purpose was arrested, his hands fell by his 
sides, and the half-uttered “bravos” expired on his lips. The occupant 
ef the box in which the Greek girl sat appeared to share the universal ad- 
miration that prevailed, for he left his seat to stand up in the front, so that, 
his countenance being fully revealed, Franz had no difficulty in recognising 
im as the mysterious inhabitant of Monte-Cristo, and the very same indi« 
vidyal he had encountered the preceding evening in the ruins af the Colas. 
seum, and whose voice and figure had seemed so familiar to him, All 
doubt of his identity was now at an end: his singular host evidently 
resided at Rome. The surprise and agitation occasioned by this full con- 
firmation of Franz’s former suspicion had no doubt imparted a correspond. 
ing expression to his features ; for the countess, after gazing with a puzzled 
look on his speaking countenance, burst into a fit of laughter, and begged 
to know what had happened. “ Madame la Comtesse,” returned Franz, 
totally unheeding her raillery, “I asked you a short time since if you knew 
any particulars respecting the Albanian lady opposite ; I must now beseech 
you to inform me who and what is her husband ?” 

“ Nay,” answered the countess, “I know no more of him than your- 
self.” Perhaps you never before remarked him ?” 

“What a question!—so truly French! Do you not know that we 
Itahans have eyes only for the man we love ?” 

“True,” replied Franz——“ All I can say,” cantinued the countess, 
taking up the Jorgxefte, and directing it to the box in question, “is, that, 
the gentleman, whose history I am unable to furnish, seems to me as 
though he had just been dug up; he looks more hike a eorpse permitted by 
some, friendly gravediggerto quit his tomb for a while, and revisit this 
earth of ours, than anything human. How ghastly pale he is !” 

. “Qh, he is always as colourless as you now see him,” said Franz. 

“Then you know him ?”’ almost screamed the countess. “Oh! pray do, 
for heaven’s sake, tell us all about-——is he a vampire, or a resuscitated 


S ot what ?” 

ce done I have seen him before ; and I even think he recognises me.” 

' GAnd 1 can well understand,” said the countess, shrugging up her 
beautiful shoulders, a5 though an involuntary shudder passed through her 
veins, * that these who have once seen that man will never be likely to: 
forget him.” The sensation experienced by Franz was evidently not pecu- 
liar to himself; another, and wholly uninterested person, felt the same 
unaccouatable awe and misgiving, “ Well,” inquired Franz, after 
the countess had a secorid time directed her Jorgnette at the loge of their 
a elgr wis-d-wss, “what do you think of our epposite neighbour 7*\——» 
“Why, that he is no other than Lord Ruthven himself in a living form. 
“Phis fresh allusion to Byrqn drew a smile to Franz's countenance; although 
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he could but allow that if anything was likely to induce belief in the. 
existence of vampires, it would be the presence of such a man .as the 

mysterious eras before him.--—-“ I must positively find out who and 

what he is, said Franz, rising from his seat.-——“ No, no! cried the 

countess, “you must not leave me. I depend upen you ta escort me home, 

Oh, indeed, I cannot permit you to go.” 

“Ts it possible,” whispered Franz, “that you entertain any fear ?” 

“V1 tell you,” answered the countess. “Byron had the most perfect 
belief in the existence of vampires, and even assured me he had seen’ 
some. The description he gave me perfectly corresponds with the features 
and. character of the man before us. Oh! it is the exact personification of 
what I have been led to expect, The coal black hair, large bright glitter- 
ing eyes, in which a wild, unearthly fire seems burning,—the same ghastly 
pateness, Then observe, too, that the very female he has with him is 
altogether unlike all others of her sex. She is a foreigner—a stranger. 
Nobody knows who she is, or where she comes from. No doubt she 
belongs to the same horrible race he does, and is, like himself, a dealer in, 
magical arts. I entreat of you not to go near him-—at least to.night ; and 
if to-morrow your curiosity still continues as great, pursue your researches 
if you will ; but to night you neither can nor shall. For that purpose I mean 
to keep you all to myself.’ Franz protested he could not defer hig pursuit 
till the following day, for many reasons. “Listen te me,” sgid the 
countess, * and do not be so very headstrong. I am goinghome. I have 
@ party at my house to-night, and therefore cannot possibly remain till 
the conclusion of the opera. Now, 1 cannot fer one instant believe you 
so devoid of gallantry as to refuse a lady your escort when she even con. 
descends to ask you for it.” 

There was nothing else left for Franz to do but to take up his hat, epen 
the door of the /age, and offer the countess his arm. It was quite evident 
by the countess’s manner, that her uneasiness was not feigned ; and Fran: 
himself could not resist a species of superstitious dread—so much the. 
stronger in him, as it arose from a variety of corrohorating recollections, 
while the terror of the countess sprang from an instinctive feeling, originally 
ereated in her mind by the wild tales she had listened to till she believed 
them truths. Franz could even feel her arm tremble as he assisted her 
into the carriage. Upon arriving at her hotel, Franz perceived that she 
had deceived him when she spoke of expecting company ; on the contrary, 
Ker own return before the appointed hour seemed greatly to astanish the 
domestics. “ Excuse my litle subterfuge,” said the countess, in reply-to 
her companion’s half-repreachful observation on the subject; “but that 
horrid man had made me feel quite uncomfortable, and I longed ta ke 
alone, that I might compose my startled mind.” Franz essayed ta smile, 
“ Nay,” said she, “smile not; it ill accords with the expression of your 
countenance, and I am sure it springs not fram your heart. However, 
promise me one thing,”’ 

- Mie is it P’———-“ Promise me, I say.” | 
' “7 will do anything you desive, except relinquish my determination of 
finding out who this man is. I have more reasons than you can imagine 
for desiring to know who he is, from whence he came, and whither he is 
going,” — Some de 
“ Where he comes from F am ignorant ; but I can readily tell youwhere 
he is going to, and that is down below, without the least dqubt.” - . - 

“ Let us only speak of the promise you wished me te: make,” seid Krabe. 
“Well, then, you must give me your ward fo return imamediately +@ your 
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hote], and make no attempt to follow this manto-night. There are certain 

affinities between the persons we quit and those’ we meet afterwards. For 

heaven’s sake, do not serve as a conductor between that man and me, 

Pursue your chase after him to-morrow as eagerly as you please ; but never. 
bring him near me, if you would not see me die of terror. And now, goods 

night : retire to your apartments, and try to sleep away all recollections of 

this evening. For my own part, I am quite sure I shall not be able to 

close my eyes.” So saying, the countess quitted Franz, lpaving him 

unable to decide whether she were merely amusing herself at his expense, 

or that her fears and agitations were genuine. 

Upon his return to the hotel, Franz found Albert in his dressing-gown 
and slippers, Jistlessly extended on a sofa, smoking a cigar. ‘ My dear: 
fellow !” cried he, springing up, “is it really you? Why, I did not expect 
to see you before to-morrow.”-——" My dear Albert !” replied Franz, “ I 
am glad of this opportunity to tell you, once and for ever, that you entertain 
a most erroneous notion concerning Italian females, I should haye 
thought the continual failures you have met with in all your own love affairs 
might have taught you better by this time.” 

“Upon my soul ! these women would puzzle the very devil to read them 
aright. Why, here—they give you their hand—they press yours in return 
—they keep up a whispering conversation—permit you to accompany 
them home! Why, if a Parisian were to indulge in a quarter of these 
marks of flattering attention, her reputation would be gone for ever.” ——~ 
“And the very reason why the females of this fine country put so little 
restraint on their words and actions, is because they live so much in 
public, and have really nothing to conceal. Besides, you must have per- 
ceived that the countess was really alarmed.” 

“At what? at the sight of that respectable gentleman sitting opposite 
to us in the same /oge as the lovely Greek girl? Now, for my part, I met 
them in the lobby after the conclusion of the piece ; and hang me, if I 
can guess where you took your notions of the other world from! I can 
assure you that this hobgoblin of yours is a deuced fine-looking fellow— 
admirably dressed. Indeed, I feel quite sure, from the cut of his clothes, 
they are made by a first-rate Paris tailor—probably Blin or Humann. He 
was rather too pale, certainly ; but, then, you know, paleness is always 
looked upon as a strong proof of aristocratical descent and distinguished 
breeding.” Franzsmiled ; for he well remembered that Albert particularly 
prided himself on the entire absence of colour in his own complexion. 

“Well, that tends to confirm my own ideas,” said Franz, “that the 
countess’s suspicions were destitute alike of sense and reason. Did he 
speak in your hearing ? and did you catch any of his words ?” 

“J did; but they were uttered in the Romaic dialect. I knew that from 
the mixture of Greek works. I don’t know whether J ever told you that 
when I was at college I was rather—rather strong in Greek.” 

“ He spoke the Romaic language, did her” I think so.” 

“That settles it,” murmured Franz. -“’Tis he, past all doubt.” 

“What do you say ?”——“ Nothing, nothing. But tell me, what were 
you thinking about when I came in?” 

“ Oh, I was arranging a little surprise for you.” 

“ Indeed ! Of what nature ?” 

“ Why, you know, it is quite impossible to procure a carriage.” | 

“ Certainly ; and I also know that we have done all that human means 
afforded to endeavour to Bet one,” 

' * Now, then, in this difficulty, a bright idea has flashed across my brain” 
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Franz looked at Albert as though he had not much confidence in the sug- 
gestions of his imagination. “I tell you what, M. Franz!” cried Albert ; | 
“ vou deserve to be called out for such a misgiving and incredulous glance 
as that you were pleased to bestow on me just now.”—~“ And I promise 
to give you the satisfaction of a gentleman if your scheme turns out as in- 
genious as you assert.” 

“ Well, then, hearken to me.”--———“ I listen.” 

“You agrte, do you not, that obtaining a carriage is out of the question?” 
——- T do,”—-- Neither can we procure horses ?” 

“True; we have offered any sums, but have failed.” 

“Well, now, what do you say to a cart? I dare say such a thing might 
be had.”———*‘ Very possibly.” “ And a pair of oxen?” 

“ As easily found as the cart.”—-—“ Then you see, my good fellow, with 
a cart and a couple of oxen our business can be managed. The cart must 
be tastefully ornamented ; and if you and I dress ourselves as Neapolitan 
reapers, we may get up a striking tableau, after the manner of that splen- 
did picture by Leopold Robert. It would add greatly to the effect if the 
countess would join us in the costume of a peasant from Puzzoli or Sorento, 
Our group would then be quite complete, more especially as the countess 
is quite beautiful enough to represent the ‘ Mother with Child.’ ” 

“Well,” said Franz, “this time, M. Albert, I am bound to give you 
credit for having hit upon a most capital idea.” 

“ And quite a national one, too,” replied Albert with gratified pride. “A 
mere masque borrowed from our own festivities. Ha! ha! Messieurs les - 
Romains ; you thought to make us, unhappy strangers, trot at the heels of 
your processions, like so many lazzaroni, because no carriages or horses 
are to be had in your beggarly city. But you don’t know us; when we 
can’t have one thing we invent another.” 

“And have you communicated your triumphant idea to any person ?” 

“Only to our host. Upon my return home I sent to desire he would 
come to me,and I then explained to him what I wished to procure. He 
assured me that nothing would be casier than to furnish all I desired, 
One thing I was sorry for: when I bade him have the horns of the oxen 
gilded, he told me there would not be time, as it would require three days 
to effect that ; so you see we must do without this little superfluity.” 

——“ And where is he now ?” “ Who ??——“ Our host.” 

“Gone out in search of our equipage: by to-morrow it might be too 
late.” Then he will be able to give us an answer to-night.” 

“Oh, I expect him every minute.” At this instant the door opened, and | 
the head of Maitre Pastrini appeared. “ Permesso?” inquired he. :. 

“ Certainly—certainly,” cried Franz. “Come in mine host.”———“ Now, 
then,” asked Albert, eagerly; “have you found the desired cart and oxen?” 

“ Better than that!” replied the Maftre Pastrini, with the air of aman 
perfectly well satisfied with himself. ot 

“Take care, my worthy host,” said Albert, “ de¢fer is a sure enemy to 
well,” Let your excellencies only leave the matter to me,” returned 
Maitre Pastrini, in a tone indicative of unbounded self-confidence. +, 
“But what Aave you done ?” asked Franz. “ Speak out, there’s a worthy . 
fellow.”—-—-“ Your excellencies are aware,” responded the landlord, swe ‘ 
ing with importance, “that the count of Monte-Cristo is living on the. 
same floor with yourselves !” Pe oe.” S 
_“*T should think we did know it,” exclaimed Albert, “ since it is owing ta 
that circumstance that we are packed into these small rooms, like two 
venr students in the back streets of Paris,”—« Well, then, the count of 
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Méonte-Cristo, hearing of the dilemma in which are placed, has 
to offer you deat in his carriage and two apie his aeons tn the 
Palace Rogpoli.” The friends looked at each other with uputterable sur- 


But do you think,” asked Franz, “ that we ought to accept such offers 
from a perfect stranger ?”-—-—-' What sort of person is this count af Mante- 
Cristo 5 asked Franz of his host. “A very great nohleman, but whether 
Maltese or Sician I cannot exactly say ; but this I know, that he is nobleas 

.a Borghese and rich as a gold-mine.”———~“It seems to me,” said Franz, 
speaking in an undertone to Albert, “that if this individual merited the 
panegyrics of our landlord, he would have conveyed his invitation 
through another channel, and not permitted it to be brought to us im this 
unceremonious way. He would have written—or——” 

At this instant some one knocked at the door. “Comein !” said Franz. 
A servant, wearing a livery of considerable style and richness, appeared 
at the threshold, and placing two cards in the landlord’s hands, who forth- 
with presented them to the two young men, he said, “ Please to deliver 
these, from M. te comte de Monte-Crista, to M. le vicomte Albert d 
Morcerf and M. Franz Epinay. M. le camte de Monte-Cristo,” continu 
the servant, “begs these gentlemen’s permission to wait upon them as 
their neighbour, and he will be honoured by an intimation of what time 
they will please to receive him.” 

Faith, Franz,’ whispered Albert, “there is not much to find fault with 
here,"——— Tell the count,” replied Franz, “that we will do ourselves the 
pleasure of calling on him.” The servant bowed and retired. 

“That is what I call an elegant mode of attack,” said Albert. “You 
were quite correct in what you stated, Maitre Pastrini. The count of 
Monte-Cristo is unquestionably a man of first-rate breeding and know. 
ledge of the world.” 

“Then you accept his offer ?” said the host. 

“ Of course we do,” replied Albert. “ Still, I must own I am sorry to be 
obliged to give up the cart and the group of reapers—it would have pro 
duced such an effect! And were it not for the windows at the Palace 
Rospoli, by way of recompense for the loss of our beautiful scheme, I don’t 
know but what I should have held on by my original plan, What say 
you, Franz?” 

“ Oh, I agree with you ; the windows in the Palace Rospoli alone de- 
cided me.” The truth was, that the mention of two places in the Palace 
Rospoli had recalled to Franz’s mind the conversation he had overkeard 
the precene evening in the ruins of the Colosseum between the 
mysterious unknown and the Transtevere, in which the stranger in the 
cloak had wadertaken to obtain the freedom of a condemned criminal ; 
and if this muffled-up individual proved (as Franz felt sure he wauld) 
the same as the person he had just seen in the Teatro Argentino, then 
hé should be able to establish his identity, and also to prosecute his re- 
searches respecting him with perfect facility and freedom. Franz passed 
the night in confused dreams respecting the two meetings he had 
already had with his mysterious tormentor, and in waking speculations 
as to what the morrow would produce. Thr next day must clear up every 
doubt, and unless his near neighbour and would-be friend, the count of 
Monte-Cristo, possessed the ring of Gyges, and by its power were able to 
render himself invisible, it was very certain he could not escape this time. 
Fight o'clock found Franz up and dressed, while Albert, wha had not the 
‘ame motives for early rising, was stil profoundly asleep. The first act 
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of Frana vce summon his landlosd, who presented. himacl{ with hig, ag. 


WIoHsoess, 94 aces fA gi ee ae eS 
© Pray, Maitre Pastrini,” asked Franz, “is not someexecution appointed 
to take place to-day ?”—— Yes, your excellency ; but if yatlrati for 
iry : that you may procure a window to view it from, you are much 
t ate. cia 

* Ob, no !” answered Franz, “I had no such intention ; and even if 1 
had felt a avis’) to witness the spectacle, ] might have done so from Monte 
Pincio—-could I not ?” . 

6 Ah !” exclaimed mine host, “I did not think it likely your. excellence 
would have chosen to mingle with such a rabble as are always collected gn: 
- hill, which, indeed, they consider as exclusively belonging te theme. 

ves,” § 


“Very possibly I may: not go,” answered Franz ; “but in cage ] fegh digs 
posed, give me some particulars of to-day’s executions,” etd 

“What particulars would your excellency like to hear ?”-——-r Why, the 
number of persons condemned to suffer, their names, and deseriptian, af 
the death they are to die.” - 

“ That happens just lucky, your excellence! Only a few minutes aga 
they brought me the favoletias.”-—~—“ What are they ?” 

“ Sort of wooden tablets hung up at the corners of streets the evening 
before an execution, on whichis pasted up a paper containing the names 
af the condemned persons, their crimes, and mode of punishment. The 
reason for so publicly announcing al] this is, that all good and faithful 
Catholics may offer up their prayers for the unfertunate culprits, and, 
above all, beseech of Heaven to grant them a sincere repentance,”—— 
% And these tablets are brought to you that you may add your prayers ta 
those of the faithful, are they >’ asked Franz, somewhat incredulously. 

“Oh dear, no, your excellence ; I have not time for anybody’s affairg 
but my own and those of my honourable guests ; but I make an agree- 
ment with the man who pastes up the papers, and he brings them to me 
as he would the playbills, that in case any person staying at my hotel 
should like to Witness an execution, he may obtain every requisite infor. 
raation concerning the time and place, &c.” ———“ Upon my word, that is 
yrost delicate attention on your part, Maitre Pastrini,” cried Franz, 

“Why, your excellence,” returned the landlord, chuckling ard rubbing 
his hands with infinite complacency, “I think I may take upon myself ta 
say I neglect nothing to deserve the support and patronage of the acblq 
visitors to this poor hotel."———“ I see that plainly enowgh, my mast excels 
Jent host, and you may rely upon my repeating so striking a praof of pour 
attention to your guests wherever I go. Meanwhile, oblige me by a sight 
ef one of these savoletias.” Pe 

“ Nothing can be easier than to comply with your. excellency’s wish,’ 
said the landlord, opening the door of the chamber ; “1 have caused one 
to be placed on the landing, close by yourapartment.” Then, taking the 
tablet from the wall, he handed it to Franz, who read as follaws t-m- 3), 

.*° Phe public.is informed that on Wednesday, February 23rd, being-the 
first day of the Carnival, two executions will take place in cabs Place dei 
Popolo, by arder of the Tribunal de la Rota, of two individuals, nated 
Andrea and Peppino, otherwise called Recaa Priori } the fairper 
found guilty of the murder of a venerable and exemplary priest, naneed 
Don César Torlini, canon of the church of Saint-Jean-de-Latrab ; and 
latter convicted of being an.accomplice of the atrocious and sanguinary 
bandit, Luigi Vampa, and his troupe, The fixstmamed malefactor wii 
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wmaszzolaiy, the second culprit, decapitato. The prayers of all good Chris- 
tians are entreated for these unfortunate men, that it may please God te: 
awaken them to a sense of their guilt, and to grant them a hearty and 
sincere repentance for their crimes.’ ” 

This was precisely what Franz had heard the evening before in the ruins 
of the Colosseum. No part of the programme differed—the names of the 
condemned persons—their crimes and mode of punishment—all agreed 
with his previous information. In all probability, therefore, the Transte- 
vere was no other than the bandit Luigi Vampa himself, and the man 
shrouded in the mantle the same he had known as “ Sinbad the Sailor,” 
but who, no doubt, was still pursuing his philanthropic expedition in Rome 
as he had already done at Porto-Vecchio and Tunis. Time was getting 
on, however, and Franz deemed it advisable to awaken Albert; but at 
the moment he prepared to proceed to his chamber, his friend entered the 
saloon in perfect costume for the day. The anticipated delights of the 
Carnival had so run in his head as to make him leave his pillow long be- 
fore his usual hour. “ Now, my excellent Maitre Pastrini,” said Franz, 
addressing his landlord, “since we are both ready, do you think we may 
proceed at once to visit the count of Monte-Cristo ?”?——“ Most assuredly,” 
replied he. “The count of Monte-Cristo is always an early riser ; and I 
can answer for his having been up these two hours.” 

“Then you really consider we shall not be intruding if we pay our re- 
spects to him directly ??-—“ Oh, J am quite sure. J will take all the blame 
on myself if you find I have Jed you into an error.” 

“ Well, then, if it be so; are you ready, Albert ?’—-~“ Perfectly.” 

“Let us go and return our best thanks for his courtesy.”——“ Yes, let 
us do so.” The Jandlord preceded the friends across the landing, which 
was all that separated them from the apartments of the count, rang at the 
bell, and upon the door being opened by a servant, said—“Z Siguori 
Francest,” 

The domestic bowed respectfully, and invited them to enter. They 
passed through two rooms, furnished with a style and luxury they had not 
calculated on finding under the roof of Maitre Pastrini, and were shown 
inito an slegantly fitted-up saloon. The richest Turkey carpets covered the 
floor, and the softest and most inviting couches, dergéres, and sofas, 
offered their high-piled and yielding cushions to such as desired repose or 
refreshment. Splendid paintings by the first masters were ranged against 
the walls, intermingled with magnificent trophies of war, while heavy cur- 
tains of costly tapestry were suspended before the different doors of the 
room, “If your excellencies will please to be seated,” said the man, “I 
will let M. le Comte know you are here.” 

And with these words he disappeared behind one of the tapestried sor- 
tidres. .As the door opened, the sound of a gwz/a reached the ears of the 
young men, but was almost immediately Jost, for the rapid closing of the 
door merely allowed one rich swell of harmony to enter the saloon. Franz 
and Albert looked inquiringly'at each other, then at the gorgeous fittings. 
up of the apartment. All seemed even more splendid at a second view 
than it had done at their first rapid survey. , 

“Well,” said Franz to his friend, “ what think you of all this ?” 

“Why, upon my soul, my dear fellow; it strikes me our elegant and at- 
tentive neighbour must either be some successful stock-jobber who has 
speculated in the fall of the Spanish funds or some prince travelling incag® 
+“ Hush | hush !” replied Franz, “we shall ascertain who and what be ig 

+he comes !” As Franz spoke, he heard the sound of a door turning -og 
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ite hinges, and almost immediately afterwards the tapestry was drawn 
aside, and the owner of all these riches stood before the two young men. 
Albert instantly rose to meet him, but Franz remained, in a manner, spell- 
bound on his chair, for in the person of him who had just entered he re- 
cognized not only the mysterious visitant to the Colosseum, and the 
occupant of the /oge at the Salle Argentino, but also his singular host of 
Monte-Cristo. 


CHAPTER XXXV, 
LA MAZZOLATA, 


“ GENTLEMEN,” said the count of Monte-Cristo as he entered, “I pray 
you excuse me for suffering my visit to be anticipated ; but I feared to 
disturb you by presenting mvself earlier at your apartments ; besides, you 
sent ri word you would come to me, and I have held myself at your dis- 

Sal. | 
si Franz and@l have to thank you a thousand times, M. le Comte,” re- 
turned Albert; “you extricated us from a great dilemma, and we were on 
the point of inventing some very fantastic vehicle when your friendly in- 
vitation reached us.”——" Indeed !” returned the count, motioning the two 
young men to sit down. “ It was the fault of that blockhead Pastrini, that 

did not sooner assist you in your distress. He did not mention a syllable 
of your embarrassment to me, when he knows that, alone and isolated as 
IT am, I seek every opportunity of making the acquaintance of my neigh- 
bours. As soon as | learned I could in any way assist you, I most eagerly 
seized the opportunity of offering my services.” The two young men 
bowed. Franz had, as yet, found nothing to say; he had adopted no de- 
terminafion ; and asnothing in the count’s manner manifested the wish 
that he should recognize him, he did not know whether to make any allu- 
sion to the past, or wait until he had more proof; besides, although sure 
it was he who had been in the box the previous evening, he could not be 
equally positive that he was the man he had seen at the Colosseum. He 
resolved, therefore, to let things take their course without making any 
direct overture to the count. Besides, he had this advantage over him, he 
was master of his secret, whilst he had no hold on Franz, who had nothing 
to conceal. However, he resolved to lead the conversation to a subject 
which might possibly clear up his doubts. 

‘“* M. le Comte,” said he, “you have offered us places in your carriage, 
and at your windows of the Rospoli Palace, Can you tell us where we 
can obtain a sight of the Place del Popolo ?”’——“ Ah !” said the count, 
negligently, looking attentively at Morcerf, “is there not something like 
an execution upon the Place del Popolo ?” : 

“Yes,” returned Franz, finding that the count was coming to the point 
he wished.“ Stay, I think I told my steward yesterday to attend to 
this ; perhaps I can render you this slight service also.” He extended his 
hand, and rang the bell thrice. “ Did you ever occupy yourself,” said he 
to Franz, “with the employment of time and the means of simplifying the 
summoning your servants? I have: when I ring once, it is for my valet ; 
twice, for my maitre @h6tel ; thrice, for my steward : thus I do not waste 
a minute ora word. Here he is!” A man ofabout five-and-forty to fifty 
entered, exactly resembling the smuggler who had introduced Franz into 
the cavern ; but he did not appear to recognize him. It was evident, he 
had his orders. “M. Bertuccio,” said the count, “have you procured 
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te windows looking on the Place del Popolo, as I ordered you estas 
Pica Ves, emcellenty,” returned the steward $ thyat it ey 


«Nid t not tell hls I wished for one ?’ replied the count, frowning. . 
oe oe) excellency has one, which was let to Prince Lobanieff; but 
t was ob reed to pay a hundred——” 

“That will do—that will do, Monsieur Bertuccio; spare these gentle- 
men all such domestic arrangements. You have the window, that is suf- 
ficient. Give orders to the coachman ; and be in readiness on the stairs 
to conduct us to it.” The steward bowed, and was about to quit the 
room. “ Ah !” continued the count, “ be good enough to ask Pastrini if 
he has reteived the ¢avoletfa, and if he can send us an account of the 
exetution.” 

“There is no need to do that,” said Franz, taking out his tablets ; * fe 
f saw the account, and copied it down.” 

“Very well, you can retire, Maitre Bertuccio ; let us know when break- 
fast is ready. These gentlemen,” addcd he, turning to the two friends, “* will, 
I trust, do me the honour to breakfast ?” 

“ But, M. le Comte,” said Albert, “we shall abuse your kindness.” 

“Not at all; on the contrary, you will give me great pleasure. Yott 
will, one or other of you, perhaps both, return it to me at Paris. Maftre 
Bertuccio, lay covers for three.” He took Franz’s tablets out of his hand. 

* We announce, he read, in the same tone with which he would have 
Yead a newspaper, ‘that to-day, the 23rd of February, will be executed 
Andrea Rondolo, guilty of murder on the person of the respected and 
venerated Don César Torlini, canon of the church of Saint-Jean-de- 
Latran, and Peppino, called Rocca Priori, convicted of complicity with 
the detestable bandit Luigi Vampa, and the men of his troop.’ Hum! 
‘The first will be mazzolato, the second decapitato.” Yes,” continued the 
count, “it was at first arranged in this way; but I think since yesterday 
some change has taken place in the order of the ceremony.” 

“Really !” said Franz. 

“Yes, I passed the evening at the Cardinal Rospigliosi’s, and there 
mention was made of something hke a pardon for one of the two men.” 

~“ For Andrea Rondolo ?” asked Franz. 

* No,” replied the count, carelessly ; “for the other (he glanced at the 
tablets as if to recall the name), for Peppino, called Rocca Priori, You are 
thus deprived of seeing a man guillotined ; but the szazzo/ato still remains, 
which is a iped Salar punishment when seen for the first time, and even 
the second, whilst the other, as you must know, is very simple. The 
mandaig never fails, never trembles, never strikes thirty times ineffectu- 
ally, like the soldier who beheaded the comte de Chalais, and to whose 
tender mercy Richelieu had doubtless recommended the sufferer. Ah?” 
added the count, in a contemptuous tone, “do not tell me of European 
punishments, they are in the infancy, or rather the old age, of cruelty.” 

* Really, M. le Comte,” replied Franz, “ one would think that you had 
studied the different tortures of all the nations of the world.” 

“There are, at least, few that I have not seen,” said the count, coldly, 

* And you took pleasure in beholding these dreadful spectacles ?” 

My first sentiment was horror, the second indifference, the third curio- 

si enna’ ar atat that is a terrible shinee Resi bell 
yso? In life, our greatest preoccupation is death; is it not, t 

ctrious to study the different ways by which the soul and body aes part; 

how, accotding to their different characters, temperaments, and even 
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the diferent Customs of theit countries, individuals bear the transition 
from jife to death, from existence to annihilation? As for myself, T can 
assure you of one thing, the more men you see die, the easter it becomes 
to dies and in my opinion, death may be a torture, but it is fot an 
expiation, : | 

‘I do not quite understand you,” replied Franz; “ pray explath your 
meaning, fer you excite my curiosity to the highest pitch.” ; 

“Issten,” said the count, and deep hatred mounted to his face, as the 
blood would to the face of any other. ‘If a man had by unheard-of and 
excruciating tortures destroyed your father, your mother, your mistress ; in 
@ word, one of those beings who, when they are torn from you, leave a 
desolation, a wound that never closes, in your breast, do you think the 
reparation that society gives you sufficient by causing the knife of the . 
guillotine to pass between the base of the occiput and the trapezal muscles 
of the murderer, because he who has caused us years of moral sufferings 
undergoes a few moments of physical pain ?” 

“Ves, I know,” said Frang, “ that human justice is insufficient to consdéle 
us; she can give blood in return for blood, that is all; but you must 
demand from her only what it is in her power to grant.” 

“T will put another case to you,” continued the count ; “that where 
society, attacked by the death of a person, avenges death by death, But 
are there not a thousand tortures by which a man may be made to suffer 
without society taking the least cognizance of them, or offering him even 
the insufficient means of vengeance, of which we have just spoken? Are 
there not crimes for which the impalement of the Turks, the augers of the 

_ Persians, the stake and the brand of the Iroquois Indians, are inadequate 
tortures, and which are unpunished by society? Answer me, do not these 
crimes exist ?”———-“ Yes,” answered Franz; “and it is to punish them that 
duelling is tolerated.” 

“Ah, duelling !” cried the count; “a pleasant manner. upon my soul, 
of arriving at your end when that end is vengeance! A man has carriéd 
off your mistress, a man has seduced your wife, a man has dishonoured 
your daughter ; he has rendered the whole life of one who had the right 
to expect from Heaven that portion of happiness God has promised to 
every one of his creatures, an existence of misery and inJamy; and you 
think you are avenged because you send a ball through the head, or pass 
a sword through the breast, of that man who has planted madness tn your 
brain, and despair in your heart. Without recollecting that it is often he 
who comes off victorious from the strife, absolved of all crime in the eyes 
of the world! No, no,” continued the count; “had I to'avenge mygell, it 
is not thus I would take revenge.” | 

“Then you disapprove of duelling ! you would not fight a duel?” asked 
Albert in his turn, astonished at this strange theory. : 

“ Oh, yes,” replied the count ; “understand me, I would fight a duel for 
a trifle, for an insult, for a blow; and the more so that, thanks to my § 
in all bodily exercises, and the indifference to danger I have gradually 
acquired, I should be almost certain to kill my man. Oh! I would fighe 
for such a cause; but in return for a slow, profound, eternal palit 
would give back the same, were it possible : an eye for an eye, a tooth ft 
a tooth, asthe Orientalists say,—our masters in everything ; those favouptid 
creatures who have formed for themselves a life of dreams and a paradite 
of realities.” : oes 

‘ ee said Franz to the count, “ with this theory, which reser: 


you at 
once ju 


ge and executioner of your own cause, it would be difficult. to 
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reed @ course that would for ever prevent your falling under the power of 
‘the law. Hatred is blind ; rage carries you away ; and he who pours out 
.Wengeance, runs the risk of tasting a bitter draught.” 
'« “Yes, if he be poor and inexperienced ; not if he be rich and skilful ; 
besides, the worst that could happen to him would be the punishment of 
which we have already spoken, and which the philanthropic French 
Revolution has substituted for being torn to pieces by horses or broken on 
the wheel. What matters this punishment, as long as he is avenged? On 
my word, I almost regret that in all probability this miserable Peppino 
will not be decapitato, as you might have had an opportunity then of seeing 
how short a time the punishment lasts, and whether it is worth even men- 
tioning ; but, really, this is a most singular conversation for the Carnival, 
gentlemen ; how did it arise? Ah! I recollect, you asked for a place at 
amy window ; you shall have it; but let us first sit down to table, for here 
comes the servant to inform us breakfast is ready.” As he spoke, a servant 
opened one of the four doors of the saloon, saying —“ 4/ suo commodo |” 
The two young men rose and entered the breakfast-room. 

During the meal, which was excellent, and admirably served, Franz 
looked repeatedly at Albert, in order to remark the impression which he 
doubted not had been made on him by the words of their entertainer ; 
but whether with his usual carelessness he had paid but little attention to 
him, whether the explanation of the count of Monte-Cristo with regard to 
duelling had satisfied him, or whether the events which Franz knew of had 
a double effect on him alone, he remarked that his companion did not pay 

-the least regard to them, but on the contrary ate like a man who for the 
last four or five months had been condemned to partake of Italian cookery 
—that is, the worst in the world. As for the count, he just touched the 
dishes ; he seemed as if he fulfilled the duties of an entertainer by sitting 
down with his guests, and awaited their departure to be served with some 
strange or more delicate food. This brought back to Franz, in spite of 
himself, the recollection of the terror with which the count had inspired 

.the Countess G——, and her firm conviction that the man in the opposite 
box was a vampire. At the end of the breakfast Franz took out his watch. 
“ Well,” said the count, “what are you doing ?” “You must excuse us, 
.M. le Comte,” returned Franz, “ but we have still much to do,” 

“What may that be ?” 

“We have no disguises, and it is absolutely necessary to procure them.” 

“Do not concern yourself about that ; we have, I think, a private room 
in the Place del Popolo; I will have whatever costumes you choose brought 
to us, and you can dress there.” 
si After the execution?” cried Franz.——*“ Before or after, which you 

ease. 

“ Opposite the scaffold ?”»-——“ The scaffold forms part of the féte.” 

“M. Le conet have reflected on the matter,” said Franz, “I thank you 

for your courtesy, but I shall content myself with accepting a place in your 
carriage and at your window at the Rospoli Palace, and I leave you at 
liberty to dispose of my place at the Place del Popolo.” 

_ “ But I warn you, you will lose a very curious sight,” returned the count. 

“You will relate it to me,” replied Franz, “and the recital from your 

lips will make as great an impression on me as if I had witnessed it. .1 

have more than once intended witnessing an execution, but I have never 
been able to make up my mind: and you, Albert ?” 
“1,” replied the viscount~—* I saw Castaing executed, but I think I was 
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rather intoxicated that day, for I had quitted college the same morning, 
and we had passed the previous night at a tavern,” 

“ Besides, it is no reason because you have not seen an execution at 
Paris, that you should not see one anywhere else ; when you travel, it is 
to see everything. Think what a figure you will make when you are asked, 
‘How do they execute at Rome? and you reply, ‘I do not know!’ And, 
besides, they say that the culprit is an infamous scoundrel, who killed with 
a log of wood a worthy canon who had brought him up like his own son,: 
Diable! when a churchman is killed, it should be with a different weapon 
than a log, especially when he has behaved like a father. If you went to 
Spain, would you not see the bull-fights? Well, suppose it is a bull-fight 
you are going to see? Recollect the ancient Romans of the Circus, and 
the sports where they killed three hundred lions and a hundred men. 
Think of the exghty thousand applauding épectators, the sage matrons who 
took their daughters, and the charming Vestals who made with the thumb 
of their white hands the fatal sign that said, ‘Come, despatch this man, 
already nearly dead.’” “ Shall you go, then, Albert ?” asked Franz. 

“Ma foi! yes: like you, I hesitated, but the count’s eloquence decides 
me !”-—-“ Let us go, then,” said Franz, “since you wish it ; but on our 
way to the Piazza del Popolo, I wish to pass through the Rue du Cours. 
Is this possible, M. le Comte?” 

“On foot, yes! in a carriage, no !” “I will go on foot, then !” 

“Ts it important that you should pass through this street ?” 

“Ves, there is something I wish to see !” 

“ Well, we will pass by the Rue du Cours. We will send the carriage 
to wait for us on the Piazzo del Popolo, by the Strada del Babuino, for I 
shall be glad to pass, myself, through the Rue du Cours, to see if some 
orders I have given have been executed.” 

“Excellency,” said a servant, opening the door, “a man in the dress of 
a penitent wishes to speak to you.” “Ah! yes !” returned the count, 
“¥ know who he is, gentlemen ; will you return to the salon? you will find 
on the centre table some excellent Havannah cigars. I will be with you 
directly.” The young men rose and returned into the salon, whilst the 
count, again apologising, left by another door. Albert, who was a great 
smoker, and who had considered it no small sacrifice to be deprived of the 
cigars of the Café de Paris, approached the table, and uttered a cry of joy 
at perceiving some veritable puz7os. 

“ Well,” asked Franz, “what think you of the count of Monte-Cristo ?” 
—— What do I think ?” said Albert, evidently surprised at such a ques- 
tion from his companion ; “I think that he is a delightful fellow, who does. 
the honours of his table admirably ; who has travelled much, read much 
is, like Brutus, of the Stoic school, and moreover,” added he, sending a 
volume of smoke up towards the ceiling, “that he has excellent cigars.” 
Such was Albert’s opinion of the count, and as Franz well knew that 
Albert professed never to form an opinion except upon long reflection, he 
made no attempt to change it. “ But,” said he, “did you remark one very 
singular thing?” What ?” 

“ How attentively he looked at you.”——— At me ?” 

“Yes,”"——-Albert reflected.“ Ah !” replied he, sighing, “that is not 
very surprising ; I have been more than a year absent from Paris, and my 
clothes are of a most antiquated cut ; the count takes me for a provincial,: 
The first opportunity you have, undeceive him, I beg, and tell him IJ ani, 
nothing of the kind.” Franz smiled: an instant after, the count entered: 
~onie T am now quite at your service, gentlemen,” said he. “ a 
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ig._géing one way to the Place del Popolo, and we will go another; and if 

pou please, by the Rue du Cours. Take some more of these cigars, M. de 
Worverf”-—— With all my heart,” returned Albert ; “these Italian cigars 
are horrible. When you come to Paris, I will return all this,” 

_“T will not refuse ; I intend going there soon, and since you allew me, 
I will pay you a visit. Come! we have not any time to lose, it is half 
twelve—let us set off!” All three descended; the coachman received his 
master’s orders, and drove down the Via del Babuino. Whilst the three 
gentlemen walked towards the Place d’Espagne and the Via Frattina, 
which led directly between the Fiano and Rospoli Palaces, all Franz’s 
attention was directed towards the windows of that last palace, for he had 
viot forgotten the signal agreed upon between the man in the mantle and 
the Transtevere peasant. “Which are your windows?” asked he of the 
count, with as much indifference as he could assume. ‘The three last,” 
returned he, with a negligence evidently unaffected, for he could not 
imagine with what intention the question was put. Franz glanced rapidly 
towards the three windows. The side windows were hung with yellow 
damask, and the centre one with white damask and ared cross. The man 
in the mantle had kept his promise to the Transtevere, and there could 
now be no doubt that he was the count. The three windows were still 
untenanted. Preparations were making on every side ; chairs were placed, 
scaffolds were raised, and windows were hung with flags, The masks 
could not appear; the carriages could not move about; but the masks 
were visible behind the windows, the carriages, and the doors, 

Franz, Albert, and the count continued to descend the Rue du Cours : 
as they approached the Place del Popolo, the crowd became more dense, 
and above the heads of the multitude two objects were visible ; the obelisk, 
surmounted by a cross, which marks the centre of the place, and before 
the obelisk, at the point where the three streets, del Babuino, del Corso, 
and di Ripetta meet, the two uprights of the scaffold, between which 
gilittered the curved knife of the sandaix. At the corner of the street 
they met the count’s steward, who was awaiting his master. The window, 
let at an exorbitant price, which the count had doubtless wished to conceal 
from his guests, was on the second floor of the great palace, situated be- 
tween the Rue del Babuino and the Monte Fincio. It consisted,as we 
have said, of a small dressing-room, opening into a bedroom, and when 
the door of communication was shut, the inmates were quite alone. On 
two chairs were laid as many elegant costumes of Azz//asse, in blue and 
white satin. “As you left the choice of your costumes to me,” said the 
count to the two friends, “I have had these brought, as they will be the 
most worn this year; and they are most suitable, on account of the comjetts 
(sweetmeats),. as they do not show the flour.” 

Franz heard the words of the count but imperfectly, and he perhaps did 
not fully appreciate this new attention to their wishes ; tor he was wholly 
absorbed by the spectacle that the Piazza del Popolo presented, and by 
the terrible instrument that was in the centre. It was the first time Franz 
had ever seen a guillotine,—we say guillotine, because the Roman mandaia 
is formed on almost the same model as the French instrument : the knife, 
which is shaped like a crescent, that cuts with the convex side, falls 
from a less height, and that is all the difference. Two men, seated on 
the movable plank on which the culprit is laid, were eating their break- 
fasts, whilst waiting for the criminal. Their repast consisted, appar- 
antly, of bread and sausages. One of them lifted the plank, took thence 
@ flask of wine, drank some, and then passed it to his companion, ‘These 
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¢wo men were the cxecutioner’s agsistants. Aft this sight Franz felt the 
perspiration start forth upon his, brow. The prisqners, transported the 
fabien evening from the Carcere Nuovo te the little church of Santa 
aria del Popolo, had passed the night, each agcompanied by twa priests 
in a chapel closed by a grating, before which were two sentinels, relieve 
at intervals. A double line of carbineers, placed on each side of the door 
of the church, reached to the scaffold, and formed a circle round it, leaving 
@ path about ten feet wide, and around the guillotine a space of nearly a 
hundred feet. All the rest of the place was paved with heads, Ma 
women held their infants on their shoulders, and thus the children 
the best view. The Monte Pincio seemed a vast amphitheatre filled with 
spectators ; the balconies of the two churches at the corner of the Rue del 
Babuino and the Rue di Ripetta were crammed : the steps even seemed a 
rty-coloured sea, that was impelled towards the portico ; every niche in 
the wall held its Jiving statue. What the count said was true—the most 
curious spectacle in life is that of death. And yet, instead of the silence 
and the solemnity demanded by the occasion, a noise of laughter and jest 
arose from the crowd : it was evident that this execution was, in the eyes 
of the people, only the commencement of the Carnival. Suddenly the 
ene ceased, as if by magic : the doors of the church opened. A brother~ 
ood of penitents, clothed from head to foot in robes of grey sackcloth, 
with holes for the eyes alone, and holding in their hand a lighted taper, 
appeared first; the chief marched at the head. Behind the penitents 
came a man of vast stature and proportions. He was naked, with the 
exception of cloth drawers, at the left side of which hung a large knife in 
a sheath, and he bore on his right shoulder a heavy mace. This man was 
the executioner. He had, moreover, sandals bound on his feet by cords. 
Behind the executioner came, in the order in which they were to die, first 
Peppino and then Andrea. Fach was accompanied by two priests. Neither 
had their eyes bandaged. Peppino walked with a firm step, doubtless 
aware of what awaited him. Andrea was supported by two priests. Each 
of them kissed, from time to time, the crucifix a confessor held out to them. 
At this sight alone Franz felt his legs tremble under him. He looked at 
Albert—-he was white as his shirt, and mechanically cast away his cigar, 
although he had not half smoked it. The count alone seemed unmoved—~ 
nay, more, a slight colour seemed striving to rise in his pale cheeks, His 
nostril dilated like a wild beast that scents its prey, and his lips, hal 
opened, disclosed his white teeth, small and sharp like these of 4 jackal, 
And yet his features wore an expression of smiling tenderness, such as 
Franz had never before witnessed in them ; his black eyes especially were 
full of kindness and pity. However, the two culprits advanced, and ag 
they approached their faces became visible. Peppine was a handsome 
oung man of four or five and twenty, bronzed by the sun; he carried his 
ead erect, and seemed to look on which side his liberator would appear. 
Andrea was short and fat ; his visage, marked with brutal cruelty, did not 
indicate age ; he might be thirty. In prison he had suffered his beard to 
grow ; his head fell on his shoulder, his legs bent beneath him, and he 
seemed to obey a mechanical movement of which he was unconscious, 
“TJ thought,” said Franz to the count, “that you told me there would 
but one execution !"———“ I told you true,” replied he, coldly. nel 
“ However, here are two culprits.” ie 
- * Yes; but only one of these two is about te die; the other has long 
yearato live!” | 
. * ]f the pardon isto cothe; there is no time to lese.” | Pe 
ES ae 
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- * And, see, here it is.” said the count. At the moment when Le lg 
arrived at the foot of the mandaia, a penitent, who seemed to arrive late, 
forced his way through the soldiers, and, advancing to the chief of the 
brotherhood, gave him a folded paper. The piercing eye of Peppino had 
noticed all. The chief took the paper, unfolded it, and, raising his hand, 
“ Heaven be praised ! and his Holiness also!” said he, in a loud voice; 
“here ig9a pardon for one of the prisoners !” 

“ A pardon !” cried the people with one voice—“a pardon’! At this 
ery Andrea raised his head. ‘“ Pardon for whom ?” cried he. 

Peppino remained breathless. “A pardon for Peppino, called Rocca 
Priori,” said the principal friar. And he passed the paper to the officer 
commanding the carbineers, who read and returned it to him. 

“For Peppino!” cried Andrea, who seemed aroused from the torpor in 
which he had been plunged. “Why for him and not forme? We ought 
to die together. I was promised he should die with me. You have no 
right to put me to death alone. I will not die alone—I will not!” And 
he broke from the priests, struggling and raving like a wild beast, and 
striving desperately to break the cords that bound his hands. The execu- 
tioner madé a sign, and his assistant leaped from the scaffold and seized 
him. “What is passing ?” asked Franz of the count; for,as all this occurred 
in the Roman dialect, he had not perfectly comprehended it. “ Do you 
not see,” returned the count, “that this human creature who is about to 
die is furious that his fellow-sufferer does not perish with him? and, were 
he able, he would rather tear him to pieces with his teeth and nails than 
let him enjoy the life he himself is about to be deprived of. Oh, man, 
man! race of crocodiles !” cried the count, extending his clenched hands 
towards the crowd, “ how well do I recognise you there, and that at all 
times you are worthy of yourselves!” All this time Andrea and the two 
executioners were struggling on the ground, and he kept exclaiming, “ He 
ought to die /—he shall die !—I will not die alone !” 

* Look, look !” cried the count, seizing the young men’s hands—“ look ! 
for on my soul it is curious. Here is a man who had resigned himself to 
his fate, who was going to the scaffold to die—like a coward, it is true, but 
he was about to die without resistance. Do you know what gave him 
strength ?—do you know what consoled him? It was, that another par- 
took of his punishment— that another partook of his anguish— that another 
was to die before him ! Lead two sheep to the butcher’s, two oxen to the 
slaughterhouse, and make one of them understand his companion will not 
die : the sheep will bleat for pleasure, the ox will bellow with joy. But 
man-—man, whom God created in his own image—man, upon whom God 
has laid his first, his sole commandment, to love his neighbour~-man, to 
whom God has given a voice to express his thoughts—what is his first cry 
when he hears his fellow-man is saved? A blasphemy! Honour to man, 
this masterpiece of nature, this king of the creation!” And the count 
burst into a laugh ; but aterrible laugh, that showed he must have suffered 
horribly to be able thus to laugh. However, the struggle still continued, 
and it was dreadful to witness. The people all took part against Andrea, 
and twenty thousand voices cried, “ Put him to death ! put him to death |* 
Franz sprang back, but the count seized his arm, and held him before the 
window. “ What are you doing?” said he. “Do you pity him? If you 
heard the cry of ‘Mad dog ? you would take your gun—you would un- 
hesitatingly shoot the poor beast, who, after all, was only guilty of having 
been bitten by another dog. And yet you pity a man who, without being 
bitten by one of his race, has yet murdered his benefactor ; and who, tow 
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unable to kill any one, because his hands are bound, wishes to see his 
companion in captivity perish. No, no—look, look !” | 

This recommendation was needless. Franz was fascinated by the hor- 
rible spectacle. The two assistants had borne Andrea to the scaffold, and 
there, spite of his struggles, his bites, and his cries, had forced him to his 
knees. During this time the executioner had raised his mace, and signed 
to them to get out of the way; the criminal strove to rise, but, ere he had 
time, the ngace fell on his left temple. A dull and heavy sound was heard, 
and the man dropped like an ox on his face, and then turned over on his 
back. The executioner let fall his mace, drew his knife, and with one 
stroke, opened his throat, and mounting on his stomach, stamped violently 
on it with his feet. At every stroke a jet of blood sprang from the wound. 

This time Franz could sustain himself no longer, but sank, half fainting, 
into aseat. Albert, with his eyes closed, was standing grasping the window- 
curtains, The count was erect and triumphant, like the Avenging Angel ! 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
THE CARNIVAL AT ROME, 


WHEN Franz recovered his senses, he saw Albert drinking a glass of 
water, of which his paleness showed he stood in great need, and the count, 
who was assuming his costume of Jaz//asse, He glanced mechanically to- 
wards the place: all had disappeared—scaffold, executioners, victims ; 
nought remained but the people, full of noise and excitement. The bell of 
Monte Citorio, which only sounds on the pope’s decease and the opening 
of the Carnival, was ringing a joyous peal. “ Well,” asked he of the count, 
“what has, then, happened ?>—“ Nothing,” replied the count ; “only, as 
you see, the Carnival has commenced. Make haste and dress yourself.” 
ane In reality,” said Franz, “this horrible scene has passed away like a 
ream.” 

“Tt is bat a dream—the nightmare that has disturbed you.” 

“Yes, that I have suffered ; but the culprit ?” 

“That is a dream also ; only he has remained asleep, whilst you have 
awoke ; and who knows which of you is the most fortunate ?” 

“But Peppino—what has become of him ?” “ Peppino is a Jad of 
sense, who, unlike most men, who are furious if they pass unnoticed, was 
delighted to see that the general attention was directed towards his com- 
panion. He profited by this distraction to slip away amongst the crowd, 
without even thanking the worthy priests who accompanied him. De- 
cidedly man is an ungrateful and egotistical animal. But dress yourself ; 
see, M. de Morcerf sets you the example.” Albert was in reality drawing 
on the satin pantaloon over his black trousers and varnished boots. 
“Well, Albert,” said Franz, “do you feel much inclined to join the revels? 
Come, answer frankly.” “ Afa fot! no,” returned Albert. ‘* But Iam 
really glad to have seen such a sight ; and I understand what M. le Comte 
said—that when you have once habituated yourself to a similar spectacle, 
it is the only one that causes you any emotion.” 

** Without reflecting that this is the only moment in which you can ey 
_ characters,” said the count; “on the steps of the scaffold death tears 0 
the mask that has been worn through life, and the real visage is disclosed. 
It must be allowed Andrea was not very handsome, the hideous scoundrel f 
Come, dress yourselves, gentlemen, dress yourselves,” Franz felt it would 
be ridiculous not to follow his two companions’ example. He assumed his 
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costume, and fastened on his mask, that scarcely equalied the puller of 
his own face. Their tailette finished, they des¢endéd ; the carriage awaited 
them at the door, filled with sweetmeats and cna Wg They féll into the 
line of carriages. It is difficult to form an idea of the perfect change that 
had taken place. Instead of the spectacle of gloomy and silent death, the 
Place del Popelo presented a 7 stig of gay-and noisy mirth and revelry. 
A crowd of masks flowed in from all sides, escaping from the doors, dé- 
scending from the windows, From every street and every: tutn drove 
carriages filled with pierrots, harlequins, dominoes, marquises, Transte- 
veres, knights, and peasants, screaming, fighting, gesticulating, whirling 
‘filled with flour, confetti, nosegays, attacking, with their sarcasms and 
their missiles, friends and foes, companions and strangers, indiscriminately, 
withaut any one taking offence, or doing anything else than laugh. Franz 
and Albert were like men who, to drive away a violent sorrow, have re- 
course to wine, and who, as they drink and become intoxicated, feel a thick 
veil drawn between the past and the present. They saw, or rather con- 
tinued to see, the image of what they had witnessed ; but little by little 
the general vertigo seized them, and they felt themselves obliged to take 
part in the noise and confusion. A handful of confetti that came from a 
neighbouring carriage, and which, whilst it covered Morcérf and his two 
companions with dust, pricked his neck and that portion of his face un- 
covered by his mask like a hundred pins, plunged him into the general 
combat, in which all the masks around him were engaged. He rose in his 
turn, and seizing handfuls of confetti and sweetmeats, with which the car- 
yiage was filled, cast them with all the force and address he was master of. 
The strife had fairly commenced, and the recollection of what they had 
seen half an hour before was gradually effaced from the young men’s 
minds, so much were they occupied by the gay and glittering procession 
they now beheld. As for the Count of Monte-Cristo, he had never for an 
instant shown any appearance of having been moved. Imagine the large 
and splendid Rue du Cours, bordered from one end to the other with lofty 
palaces, with their balconies hung with carpets, and their windows with 
flags; at these balconies three hundred thousand spectators— Romans, 
Italians, strangers from all parts of the world; the united aristocracy of 
birth, wealth, and genius ; lovely women who, yielding to the influence of 
the scene, bend over their balconies, or lean from their windows, and 
shower down: confetti, which are returned by bouquets ; the air seems 
darkened with confetti that fall, and flowers that mount; in the streets 
the lively crowd, dressed in the most fantastic costumes: gigantic cab. 
bages walked gravely about, buffaloes’ heads bellowed from men’s shoulders, 
dogs who walked on their hind legs; in the midst of all this a mask is 
lifted, and, as in Callot’s Temptation of St. Anthony, a lovely face is ex- 
hibited, which we would fain follow, but from which we are separated by 
yb of fiends—and this will give a faint idea of the Carnival at Rome. 
At the second turn the count stopped the carriage, and requested permis- 
sion to quit them, leaving the vehicle at their disposal. Franz looked up — 
they were ge the Rospoli Palace. At the centre window, the one 
hung with white damask with a red cross, was a blue domino, ben 
which Franz’s imagination easily pictured the beautiful Greek of the 
Argentina. “Gentlemen,” said the count, springing out, “ when you are 
tired of being actors, and wish to become spectators of this scene, you 
know you have places at my windows. In the meantime, dispose of my 
eoachman, my carriage, and my servants.” We have forgotten to mention, 
that the count’s coathman was attired in a bear-skin, exactly tesemb™ 
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Odry’s in The Bear and the Pasha s; and the two footmen behind were 

essed up a9 green monkeys, with spring masks, with which they made 
grimacys at every one who passed. Franz thanked the count for his atten- 
tion, As for Albert, he was busily occupied throwing bouquets at a car- 
riage full of Roman peasants that was passing near him, Unfortunately 
for him, the line of carriages moved on again, and whilst he descen 
the Place del Popolo, the other ascended towards the Palais de Vénise. 
“Ah! my dear fellow!” said he to Franz; “you did not see??——-= 
“What ?” 

“ There,—that caléche filled with Roman peasants.” ——“ No,” 

* Well, I am convinced they are all charming women.” 

“ How unfortunate you were masked, Albert!” said Franz; “ here was 
an opportunity of making up for past disappointments,” 

“Oh!” replied he, half laughing, half serious ; “I hepe the Carnival 
will not pass without some amends in one shape or the other.” 

But, in spite of Albert’s hope, the day passed unmarked by any incident, 
excepting meeting two or three times the caléche with the Roman peasants. 
At one of these encounters, accidentally or purposely, Albert’s mask fell 
off. He instantly rose and cast the remainder of-the bouquets into the car- 
riage, Doubtless one of the charming females Albert had divined ben 
their coquettish disguise was touched by his gallantry ; for, in her turn, as 
the carriage of the two friends passed her, she threw a bunch of violets into 
it, Albert seized it, and as Franz had no reason to suppose it was addressed 
to him, he suffered Ally-rt to retain it. Albert placed it in ‘his button-hole, 
and the carriage went triumphantly on. 

“Well,” said Franz to him; “here is the commencement of an adven- 
ture,’——-“ Laugh if you please—I really think so. So 1 will not abandon 
this bouquet.” 

“ Pardieu f returned Franz, laughing, “in token of your ingratitude,” 
The jest, however, soon appeared to become earnest ; for when Al 
and Franz again encountered the carriage with the cortadini, the one who 
had thrown the violets to Albeit, clapped her hands when she beheld them 
in his button-hole. “ Bravo! bravo!” said Franz; “things go wonder- 
fully. Shall I leave you? Perhaps you would prefer being alone ?”?—-—~ 
“No ;” replied he; “I will not be caught lke a fool at a-first Serena? 
tion by a rendezvous beneath the clock, as they say at the opera-balls. if 
the fair peasant wishes to carry matters any further, we shall find her, 91 
rather, she will find us to-morrow: then she will give me some sign @: 
other, and I shall know what I have to do.” 

“On my word,” said Franz, “ you are wise as Nestor and prudent as 
Ulysses, and your fair Circe must be very skilful or very powerful if she 
succeed in changing you into a beast of any kind.” Albert was right; the 
fair unknown had resolved, doubtless, to carry the intrigue no farther ; for 
although the young men made several more turns, they did not again see 
the caléche, which had turned up one of the neighbouring streets. Then 
sai returned to the Rospoli Palace; but the count and the blue domigo 
had also disappeared ; the two windows, hung with yellow damask, were 
stil occupied by the persons whom the count had invited. At this momemt 
the same bell that had proclaimed the commencement of the mascherata 
‘sounded the retreat. the file on the Corso broke the line, and in a secegd 
all the carriages had disappeared. Franz and Albert were opposite 
Via delle Maratte; the coachman, without saying a word, drove up. 
passed along the Place d’Espagne and the Rospoli Palace and stopped gt 
the door of the hotel, Maitre Pastrini came to the door to receive his 
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guests. Franz’s first care was to inquire after the count, and to express 
‘his regret that he had not returned in sufficient time to take him; but 
Pastrini reassured him by saying, that the count of Monte-Cristo had 
ordered a second carriage for himself, and that it had gone at four o'clock 
to fetch him from the Rospoli Palace. The count had, moreover, charged 
him to offer the two friends the key of his box at the Argentina. Franz 
questioned Albert as to his intentions ; but Albert had great projects to 
put into execution before going to the theatre ; and instead of making any. 
answer, he inquired 1f Maitre Pastrini could procure him a tailor. “A 
tailor !” said the host; “and for what?”’——“ To make us between now 
and to-morrow two costumes of Roman peasants,” returned Albert. The 
host shook his head. ‘To make you two costumes between now and to- 
‘morrow?’ I ask your excellencies’ pardon, but thisis a demand quite French ; 
for the next week you will not find a single tailor who would consent to 
sew six buttons on a waistcoat 1f you paid him a crown a piece for each 
button.” “Then I must give up the idea ?” 

“ No; we have them ready-made. Leave all to me; and to-morrow, 
when you wake, you shall find a collection of costumes with which you 
will be satisfied.”-——“ My dear Albert,” said Franz, “leave all to our host; 
he has already proved himself full of resources; let us dine quietly, and 
afterwards go and see ‘/’/talienne a Alger J” 

“ Agreed,” returned Albert ; “but recollect, Maitre Pastrini, that both 
my friend and myself attach the greatest importance to having to-morrow 
the costumes we have asked for.” The host again assured them they 
might rely on him, and that their wishes should be attended to; upon 
which Franz and Albert mounted to their apartments, and proceeded to 
disencumber themselves of their costume. Albert, as he took off his dress, 
carefully preserved the bunch of violets; it was his sign of recogni- 
tion for the morrow. The two friends sat down to table; but they 
could not refrain from remarking the difference between the table of the 
count of Monte-Cristo and that of Maitre Pastrini. Truth compelled 
Franz, spite of the dislike he seemed to have taken to the count, to con- 
fess that the advantage was not on Pastrim’s side. During dessert, the 
servant inquired at what time they wished for the carnage. Albert and 
Franz looked at each other, fearing really to abuse the count’s kindness, 
The servant understood them. “lis excellency the Count of Monte- 
Cristo liad,” he said, “ given positive orders that the carriage was to remain 
at their lordships’ orders all the day, and they could therefore dispose of 
it without fear of indiscretion.” 

They resolved to profit by the count’s courtesy, and ordered the horses 
to be harnessed, whilst they substituted an evening costume for that which 
they had on, and which was somewhat the worse for the numerous com- 
bats they had sustained. This precaution taken, they went to the theatre, 
and installed themselves in the count’s box. During the first act, the 
Countess G——— entered hers. Her first look was at the /age where she 
had seen the count the previous evening, so that she perceived Franz and 
Albert in the box of the very person concerning whom she had expressed 
so strange an opinion to Franz. Her opera-glass was so fixedly directed 
towards them, that Franz saw it would be cruel not to satisfy her curiosity ; 
and, availing himself of one of the privileges of the spectators of the Italian 
theatres, which consists in using their boxes as their drawing-room, the 
two friends quitted their box to pay their respects to the countess, Scarcely 

had they entered the Zoge, when she motioned to Franz to assume the seat 
‘ot honour, Albert, in his turn, sat behind. 
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“ Well,” said she, hardly giving Franz time to sit down, “it seems you 
have nothing better to do than to make the acquaintance of this new 
Lord Ruthven, and you ar~ the best friends in the world.” 

‘‘ Without being so far advanced as that, Madame la Comtesse,” re- 
turned Franz, “I cannot deny we have abused his good nature all day.” 

“ All day ??—“ Yes ; this morning we breakfasted with him; we rode 
in his carriage all day, and now we have taken possession of his box.” 

“You know him, then ?”?———“ Yes, and no.” 

» © How sé ?’—— It is a long story.” 

“ Relate it to me.” “Tt would frighten you too much,” 

“ Another reason 2” “ At least wait until the story has a conclusion.’ 

“Very well ; I prefer complete histories ; but tell me how you made his 
acquaintance? Did any one introduce you to him ?” 

“No; it was he who introduced himself tous.” “When ?” 

“ Last night, after we left you.,—“ V'hrough what medium ?” 

“The very prosaic one of our landlord.” 

‘He is staying, then, at the Hétel des Londres with you?” 

“ Not only in the same hotel, but on the same floor.” 

“What is his name: for, of course, you know ?” 

“The count of Monte-Cristo.”———“ That is not a family name ?” 

“ No, it is the name of the isle he has purchased.” 

“ And he is a count ’-——“ A Tuscan count.” 

“ Well, we must put up with that,” said the countess, who was herself 
of one of the oldest families of Venice. “ What sort of a man is he?” 

“ Ask the Vicomte de Morcerf.” 

“You hear, M. de Morcerf, I am referred to you,” said the countess. 

“We should be very hard to please, madam,” returned Albert, “ did we 
not think him delightful : a friend of ten years’ standing could not have 
done more for us, or with a more perfect courtesy.” 

“Come,” observed the countess, smiling, “I sce my vampire is only 
some millionnaire, who has taken the appearance of Lara in order to avoid 
being confounded with M. de Rathechild and you have seen her ?”-—— 
“ Her ?’?——“ The beautiful Greek of yesterday.” 

“No; we heard, I think, the sound of her gusfa, but she remained 
perfectly invisible..——-“ When you say invisible,” interrupted Albert, “ it 
is only to keep up the mystery ; for whom do you take the blue domino at 
the window with the white curtains ?” 

“Where was this window with white hangings ?” said the countess. 

* At the Rospoli Palace.” 

“The count had three windows at the Rospoli Palace ?” 

“Yes. Did you pass through the Rue de Cours ??——“ Yes,” 

“Well, did you remark two windows hung with yellow damask, and one 
with white damask with a red cross? Those were the count’s windows ?” 

“Why, he must be a nabob! Do you know what those three windows 
were worth ??-——“ Two or three hundred Roman crowns ?” 

‘Two or three thousand !”——-“ The devil !” 

“ Does his isle produce him such a revenue ?” 

“It does not bring him a bajocco.”——‘ Then why did he purchase it” 

“ For a whim,”-—* He is an original, then ?” | 

“ En reality,” observed Albert, “he seemed to me somewhat eccentric; 
were he at Paris, and a frequenter of the theatres, I should say he was a 
poor devil literally mad. This morning he made two or three exits worth 
of Didier or Anthony.” At this moment a fresh visitor entered, and, 
according to custom, Franz gave up his seat to him. This circumstance 
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had, moreover, the effect of changing the conversation; an hout aften 
Wards the two friends returned to their hétel. Maftre Pastrini had alfeady 
set about Drocute their disguises for the morrow ; and he assured them 
they would be perfectly satisfied, The next: morning, at nine o'clock, he 
entered Franz’s room, followed by a tailor, who had eight or ten costumes 
of Roman peasants on his arm; they selected two exactly alike, and 
charged the tailor to sew on each of their hats about twenty yards of 
riband, and to procure them two of those long silken sashes of different 
colours with which the lower orders decorate themselves on féte-days,” 
Albert was impatient to see how he looked in his new dress : it was a 
atket and breeches of blue velvet, silk stockings with clocks, shoes with 
buckles, and a silk waistcoat. This picturesque attire set him off to great 
advantage ; and when he had bound the scarf around his waist, and when 
his hat, placed coquettishly on one side, let fall on his shoulder a stream 
of ribands, Franz was forced to confess that costume has much to do with 
the physical superiority we accord to certain nations. The Turks, who used 
to be so picturesque with their long and flowing robes, are they not now 
hideous with their blue frocks buttoned up to the chin, and their red caps, 
which make them look like a bottle of wine with a red seal? Franz com- 
plimented Albert, who looked at himself in the glass with an unequivocal 
smile of satisfaction. They were thus engaged when the count of Monte- 
Cristo entered. 

Gentlemen,” said he, “although a companion is agreeable, perfect 
freedom is sometimes still more agreeable. [I come to say that to-day, 
and the remainder of the Carnival, I leave the carriage entirely at your 
disposal. The host will tell you I have three or four more, so that you do 
not deprive me in any way of it. Employ it, I pray you, for your 
pleasure or your business.” 

The young men wished to decline, but they could find no good reason 
for refusing an offer which was so agreeable to them. The count of 
Monte-Cristo remained a quarter of an hour with them, conversing on all 
subjects with the greatest ease. He was, as we have already said, per- 
fectly well acquainted with the literature of all countries. A glance at the 
walls of his salon proved to Franz and Albert that he was an amateur of 
pictures. A few words he let fall showed them he was no stranger to the 
sciences, and he seemed much occupied with chemistry. The two friends 
did not venture to return the count the breakfast he had given them: it 
would have been too absurd to offer him in exchange for his excellent table 
the very inferior one of Maitre Pastrini. They told him so frankly, and 
he received their excuses with the air of a man who appreciated their 
delicacy. Albert was charmed with the count’s manners, and he was only 
a acai from recognising him for a veritable gentleman by his science. 

he permission to do what he liked with the carriage pleased him above 
all, for the fair peasants had appeared in a most elegant carriage the pre- 
ceding evening, and Albert was not sorry to be upon an equal footing with 
them. At half-past one they descended, the coachman and footman had 
put on their livery over their disguises, which gave them a more ridiculous 
appearance than ever, and which gained them the applause of Franz and 
Albert. Albert had fastened the faded bunch of violcts to his button- 
hole. At the first sound of the bell they hastened into the Rue de Cours 
by the Via Vittoria. At the second turn, a bunch of fresh violets, thrown 
from a carriage filled with gat//assines, indicated to Albert that, like hitr 
self and his friend, the peasants had changed their costume also ; goa 
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them both, whilst he had changed his costutne they had assumed 
iS. 


Albert placed the fresh bouquet in his button-hole, but he kept the 
faded one in his hand; and when he again met the caléche, he raised it to 
his lips, an action which seemed greatly to amuse not only the fair lady 
whe had thrown it, but her joyous companions also. The day was as gay 
as the preceding one, perhaps even more animated and noisy; the count 

-appeared for an instant at his window, but when they again passed he had 

sappeared It is almost needless to say that the flirtation between 

bert and he fair peasant continued all day. In the evening, on his 
return, Franz found a letterfrom the embassy, to inform him he would have 
the honour of being received by his holiness the next day. At each pre- 
vious viBit he had made to Rome, he had solicited and obtained the same 
favour ; and incited as much by a religious feeling as by gratitude, he was 
unwilling to quit the capital of the Christian world without laying his re- 
spectful homage at the feet of one of St. Peter’s successors who has set the 
rare example of all virtues. He did not then think of the Carnival, for in 
spite of his condescension and touching kindness, one cannot incline 
one’s self without awe before the venerable and noble old man called 
Gregory XVI. On his return from the Vatican, Franz carefully avoided 
the Rue de Cours; he brought away with him a treasure of pious thoughts, 
to which the mad gaiety of the mascherata would have been profanation. 

At ten minutes past five Albert entered overjoyed. The paz/lassine had 
reassumed her peasant’s costume, and as she passed she raised her mask. 
She was charming. Franz congratulated Albert, who received his con- 
gtatulations with the air of a man conscious they are merited. He had 
recognised, by certain unmistakable signs, that his fair zxcogmtfa belonged 
to the aristocracy. He had made up his mind to write to her the next day. 
Franz remarked, whilst he gave these details, that Albert seemed to havé 
something to ask of him, but that he was unwilling to askit. He insisted 
upon it, declaring beforehand that he was willing to make any sacrifice he 
required. Albert let himself be pressed just as long as friendship required, 
and then avowed to Franz that he would do him a great favour by suffer- 
ing him to occupy the carriage alone the next day, Albert attributed to 
Franz’s absence the extreme kindness of the fair peasant in raising her 
mask. Franz was not sufficiently egotistical to stop Albert in the middie 
of an adventure that promised to prove so agreeable to his curiosity a 
so flattering to his vanity. He felt assured that the perfect indiscretion 
his friend would duly inform him of all that happened; and as, duting 
three years that he had travelled all over Italy, a similar piece of goott 
fortune had never fallen to his share, Franz was by no means sorry to learn 
how to act on such an occasion. He therefore promised Albert that &d 
would content himself the morrow with witnessing the Carnival from thé 
windows of the Rospoli Palace. a 

The next morning he saw Albert pass and repass. He held an enot- 
ious bouquet, which he doubtless meant to make the bearer of Kis 
amorous epistle. This belief was changed into certainty when Franzsaw 
the bouquet (remarkable by a circle of white carieliiae) in the hand ofa 
charming parilassine dressed in rose-coloured satin, The evenirig was ng 
longer joy, but delirium. Albert nothing doubted but that the fair unknowit 
would reply in the same manner. Franz anticipated his wishes by telling 
hitn the noise fatigued him, and that he should pass the next day ist-writii 
and looking over his journal. Albert was not deceived, for the next Wen. 
ing Frank saw him enter shaking triumphantly a foided paper he ty 
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one corner. “Well,” said he, “ was I mistaken ?’~——“ She has answered 
you !” cried Franz. 

“Read!” This word was pronounced in a manner impossible to 
describe. Franz took the letter, and read: 


“ Tuesday evening, at seven o’clock, descend from your carriage opposite 
the Via dei Pontefici, and follow the Roman peasant who snatches your 
moccoletto from you. When you arrive at the first step of the church of 
San Giacomo, be sure to fasten a knot of rose-coloured ribands to the 
shoulder of your costume of daz//asse, in order that you may be recognised, 
Until then you will not see me.—CONSTANCY AND DISCRETION.” 


“ Well,” asked he, when Franz had finished, “what do you think of that?” 

“I think that the adventure is assuming a very agreeable appe@tance.” 

‘I think so, also,” replied Albert ; “and I very much fear you will go 
alone to the duke of Bracciano’s ball.” Franzand Albert had received 
that morning an invitation from the celebrated Roman banker. ‘“ Take 
care, Albert,” said Franz “All the nobility of Rome will be present; 
and if your fair zacognita belong to the higher class of society, she must 
go there.” 

“ Whether she goes there or not, my opinion is still the same,” returned 
Albert. “ You have read the letter ?” “Yes.” 

“You know how imperfectly the women of the mezzo ctfo are educated 
in Italy?” (This is the name of the lower class.) ——“ Yes.” 

“ Well; read the letter again. Look at the wmting, and find a fault in 
the language or orthography.” (The writing was, in reality, charming, and 
the orthography irreproachable.) “ You are born to good fortune,” said 
Franz, as he returned the letter. 

‘‘ Laugh as much as you will,” replied Albert, “I am in love.”———‘ You 
alarm me,” cried Franz. ‘I see that I shall not only go alone to the duke 
of Bracciano’s, but also return to Florence alone.” 

“If my unknown be as amiable as she is beautiful,” said Albert, “I 
shall fix myself at Rome for six weeks, at least. I adore Rome, and I 
have always had a great taste for archzology.”-——“ Come, two or three 
more such adventures, and I do not despair of seeing you a member of the 
academy.” Doubtiess Albert was about to discuss seriously his right to 
the academic chair when they were informed dinner was ready. Albert’s 
love had not taken away his appetite. He hastened with Franz to seat 
himself, free to recommence the discussion after dinner. After dinner, the 
count of Monte-Cristo was announced. They had not seen him for two 
days. Maitre Pastrini informed them that business had called him to 
Civita Vecchia. He had started the previous evening, and had only re- 
turned an hour since. He was charming. Whether he kept a watch over 
himself, or whether accident did not sound the acrimonious chords that 
certain circumstances had already touched, he was lke everybody else. 
This man was an enigma to Franz. The count must feel sure he recog- 
nieed him ; and yet he had not let fall a single word that indicated he had 
seen him anywhere. On his side, however great Franz’s desire was to 
allude to their former interview, the fear of its being disagrecable to the 
man who had loaded himself and his friend with kindness prevented him 
from mentioning it. The count had learned the two friends had sent to 
secure a box at the Argentina Theatre, and were told they were all let. In 
consequence, he brought them the key of his own—at least such was the 
arent motive of his visit. Franz and Albert made some difficulty, 

ng their fear of depriving him of it ; but the count replied that, as he 
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was going to the Palli Theatre, the box at the Argentina Theatre would ' 
be lost if they did not profit by it. This assurance determined the tyo 
friends to accept it. 

Franz had become by degrees accustomed to the count’s paleness, 
which had so forcibly struck him the first time he saw him. Hecould not 
refrain from admiring the severe beauty of his features, the only defect, or 
rather the principal quality of which was the pallor. Veritable hero of 
Byron! Franz could not (we will not say see him, but) even think of him 
without representing his stern head on the shoulders of Manfred, or be« 
neath the casque of Lara. His forehead was marked by the line that 
indicates the constant presence of a bitter thought; he had those fiery 
eyes that seem to penetrate to the heart; and the haughty and disdainful 
upper lip that gives to the words it utters a peculiar character that im- 
presses them on the minds of those to whom they are addressed. The 
count was no longer young. He was at least forty ; and yet it was easy 
to understand he was formed to rule the young men with whom he asso- 
ciated at present. In reality, to complete his resemblance with the fantastic 
heroes of the English poet, the count seemed to have the power of fasci- 
nation. Albert was constantly expatiating on their good fortune in meeting’ 
such aman. Franz was less enthusiastic; but the count exercised over 
him also the ascendency a strong mind always acquires. He thought 
several times of the project the count had of visiting Paris; and he had 
no doubt but that, with his eccentric character, his characteristic face, and 
his colossal fortune, he would produce a great effect there. And yet he 
did not wish to be at Paris when the count was there. The evening passed 
as evenings mostly pass at Italian theatres; that is, not in listening to 
the music, but in paying visits and conversing. The Countess G 
wished to revive the subject of the count, but Franz announced he had 
something far newer to tell her; and, in spite of Albert’s demonstrations 
of false modesty, he informed the countess of the great event which had 
pre-occupied them for the last three days. As similar intrigues are not 
uncommon in Italy, if we may credit travellers, the countess did not mani- 
fest the least incredulity, but congratulated Albert on his success. They 
promised, upon separating, to meet at the duke of Bracciano’s ball, to 
which all Rome was invited. The heroine of the bouquet kept her word ; 
she gave Albert no sign of her existence the morrow and day aiter. 

At length arrived the Tuesday, the last and most tumultuous day of the 
Carnival. The Tuesday, the theatres open at ten o’clock in the morning, 
as Lent begins after eight at night. The Tuesday, all those who through want 
of money, time or enthusiasm, have not been to see the Carnival before, 
mingle in the gaiety, and contribute to the noise and excitement. From 
two o’clock till five Franz and Albert followed in the féte, exchanging 
handfuls of confetti with the other carriages and the pedestrians, whe 
crowded amongst the horses’ feet and the carriage wheels without a single 
accident, a single dispute, or a single fight. The fétes are veritable days 
of pleasure to the Italians. The author of this history, who has resided 
five or six years in Italy, does not recollect to have ever seen a ceremony: 
interrupted. by one of those events so common in other countries. Albert 
was triumphant in his costume of paztlasse. A knot of rose-coloured 
ribands fell from his shoulder almost to the ground. In order that there 
might be no confusion, Franz wore his peasant’s costume. i 

As the day advanced, the tumult became greater. There was not on the 
pavement, in the carriages, at the windows, a single tongue that was silent, 
& single arm that did not move. It was a human storm, composed: of a 
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thainder of cries, and a hail of sweetmeats, flowers, eggs, oranges, and 
negegays. At three o’clock the sound of fireworks, let off on the Place 
del Popolo and the Place de Vénise (heard with difficulty amid the din and 
canfusion) announced that the races were about to begin, The races, like 
the moccol7, are one of the episodes peculiar to the last days of the Care 
nival. At the sound of the fireworks the carriages instantly broke the 
ranks, and retired by the adjacent streets. All these evolutions are exe- 
cuted with an inconceivable address and marvellous rapidity, without the 
police interfering in the matter. The pedestrians ranged themselves 
against the walls ; then the trampling of horses and the clashing of steel 
were heard. A detachment of carabineers, fifteen abreast, galloped up the 
Rus de Cours in order to clear it for the daréerf7. When the detachment 
arrived at the Place de Vénise, a second volley of fireworks was discharged, 
to announce that the street was clear. Almost instantly, in the midst of @ 
tremendous and general outcry, seven or eight horses, excited by the shouts 
of three hundred thousand spectators, passed by likelightning. Then the 
Castle of Saint Angelo fired three cannons to indicate that number three 
had won. Immediately,'without any other signal, the carriages moved on, 
flowing on towards the Corso, down all the streets, hke torrents pent up 
for a while, which again flow into the parent river; and the immense stream 
again continued its course between its two banks of granite. 

A new source of noise and movement was added to the crowd. The 
sellers of szoccoletti entered on the scene. The sxoccolt, or muccolettt, are 
candles which vary in size from the pascal taper to the rushlight, and 
which cause the actors on the great scene which terminates the Carnival 
two different sources of thought :—1st. How to preserve their stoccoletlo 
alight. 2nd. How to extinguish the moccalettd of others. The moccoletta 
is like life: man has found but one means of transmitting it, and that one 
comes from God. But he has discovered a thousand means of taking it 
away, although the devil has somewhat aided him. The moccoletto is 
kindled by approaching it toa hght. But who can describe the thousand 
means of extinguishing the moccoletto ?—the gigantic bellows, the mons- 
trous extinguishers, the superhuman fans, Every one hastened to purchase 
moccoletti—¥ranz and Albert among the rest. 

The night was rapidly approaching ; and already, at the erv of * Afocco- 
letto !” repeated by the shrill voices of a thousand vendors, two or three 
stats began to burn among the crowd. It was a signal. At the end of 
ten minutes fifty thousand lights glittered, descending from the Palais de 
Vénise to the Place del Popolo, and mounting from the Place del Popolo 
to the Palais de Vénise. It seemed the féte of Jack-o'-lanterns. It is 
impossible to form any idea of it without having seen it. Suppose all the 
stars had descended from the sky and mingled in a wild dance on the face 
of the earth ; the whole accompanied by cries that were riever heard in any 
other part of the world. The facchino follows the prince, the Transtevere 
the citizen, every one blowing, extinguishing, relighting. Had old Motus 

red at this moment, he would have been proclaimed king of the 
moccoli, and Aquilo the heir-presumptive to the throne. This flaming 
race continued for two hours; the Rue de Cours was light as day; the 
features of the spectators on the third and fourth stories were visible. 
Every five minutes Albert took out his watch; at length it pointed £6 
seven. The two friends were in the Via dei Pontefich. Albert 
sprang out, beating his muccoletfe in his hand. Two or three masks strove 
to knock his moeccolettc out of his hand; but Albert, a first-rate pugilist,, 
went them rolling in the street, one after the other, and continedd hig. 
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course towards the church of San Giacomo. The steps were crowded with 
masks, who strove to snatch each other's flambeau, Fran followed Albert 
with his eyes, and saw him mount the first step. Instantly a mask, wear- 
ing the well-known costume of a female peasant, snatched his soceoletio 
from him without his offering any resistance, Franz was too far off to. 
hear what they said, but, without doubt, nothing hostile passed, for he saw 
Albert disappear arm-in-arm with the peasant girl. He watched them pass 
through the crowd some time, but at length he lost sight of them in the Vig,, 
Macello. Suddenly the bell that gives the signal for the end of the Carnival: 
sounded, and at the same instant all the soccolet/2 were extinguished as if. 
by enchantment. It seemed as though one immense blast of the wind had. 
extinguished every one. Franz found himselfin utter darkness. No sound: 
was audible save that of the carriages that conveyed the masks home; 
nothing was visible save a few lights that burnt behind the windows. The 
Carnival was finished. = 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 
THE CATACOMBS OF SAINT SEBASTIAN. 


In his whole life, perhaps, Franz had never before experienced so sudden 
an impression, so rapid a transition from gaiety to sadness, a3 in this 
moment. Itseemed as though Rome, underthe magic breath of some demon 
of the night, had suddenly changed into a vast tomb. By a chance, which 
added yet more to the intensity of the darkness,the moon, which was on thé 
wane, did not rise until eleven o'clock, and the streets which the young may 
traversed were plunged in the deepest obscurity. The distance was shert ; 
and at the end of ten minutes his carriage, or rather the count’s, stopped be- 
forethe H6tel de Londres, Dinner was waiting ; but as Albert had told him 
that he should not return so soon, Franz sat down withouthim. Magftre 
Pastrini, who had been accustomed to see them dine together, inquired into 
the cause of his absence, but Franz merely replied that Albert had received 
on the ee evening an invitation which he had accepted. The sudden 
extinction of the soccolett7, the darkness which had replaced the light, 
and the silence which had succeeded the turmoil, had left in Franzs 
mind a certain depression which was not free from uneasiness. He 
therefore dined very silently, in spite of the officious attention of his 
host, who presented himself two or three times to inquire if he wante 
anything. 

Franz resolved to wait for Albert as late as possible. He ordered the 
carriage, therefore, for eleven o’clock, desiring Maitre Pastrini ta inform hie 
the moment Albert returned to the hétel. At eleven o’clock Albert had not 
cone back. Franz dressed himself, and went out, telling his host that he 
was going to pass the night at the duke of Bracciano’s. The house of the 
duke of Bracciano is one of the most delightful in Rome; his lady, one of the 
last heiresses of the Colonnas, does its honours with the most consummate 
grace, and thus their /é/es have a European celebrity. Franzand Albert had 

ught to Rome letters of introduction to them ; and the first question on 

Franz’s arrival was to ask him where was his travelling companion. Frang, 
replied that he had left him at the moment they were about to extinguish the 
moccolt, and that he had lost sight of him in the Via Macelle. “Thew 
he has not returned 2” said the duke.———“ I waited for him until this Retrt,? 
replied. Franz. be 

“And do you know whither he went ?°-——“ Noa, not precisely 4 hayre. 
ever, I think it was something very like an assignation.” _ 
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.“ Diavolo !” said the duke, “this is a bad day, or rather a bad night, to- 
be out late; is it not, countess ?”? These words were addressed to the Coun-. 
tess G——, who had just arrived, and was leaning on the arm of M. Tor- 
lonia, the duke’s brother.——“ I think, on the contrary, that it isa charming 
night,” replied the countess, “ and those who are here will not complain but 
of one thing, that of its too rapid flight.” 

“T am not speaking,” said the duke, with a smile, “ of the persons who 
are here : the men run no other danger than that of falling in love with you, 
and the women of falling ill of jealousy at seeing you so lovely; I allude 
to persons who were out in the streets of Rome.”——“ Ah!” asked the 
countess, “ who is out in the streets of Rome at this hour, unless it be to 
go to a ball 2” 

“ Our friend, Albert de Morcerf, countess, whom I left in pursuit of his 
unknown about seven o’clock this evening,” said Franz, “and whom I have 
not seen since.” 

* And don’t you know where he is?” “ Not ai all.” 

“Ys he armed ?” “ He is en pazllasse.” 

“You should not have allowed him to go,” said the duke to Franz: 
“you, who know Rome better than he does.” “You might as well 
have tried to stop number three of the darderz, who gained the prize in the 
Seago replied Franz ; “and then, moreover, what could happen to 

im! 

“Who can tell? The night is gloomy, and the Tiber is very near the 
Via Macello.” Franz felt a shudder run through his veins at observing the 
feeling of the duke and the countess so much 1n unison with his own per- 
sonal disquietude. “I informed them at the hétel that I had the honour 
of passing the night here, duke,” said Franz, “and desired them to come 
and inform me of his return.”-——“ Ah !” replied the duke, “here, I think, is 
one of my servants who is seeking you.” 

The duke was not mistaken; when he saw Franz, the servant came up 
tohim. “ Your excellency,” he said, “ the master of the Hétel de Londres 
has sent to let you know that a man is waiting for you with a letter from 
the Viscount de Morcerf.,-——“ A letter from the viscount !” exclaimed 
Franz. 

“Ves.” ———“ And who is the man?” 

“1 donot know.”-——“ Why did he not bring it to me here ?” 

“ The messenger did not say.”———“ And where 1s the messenger ?” 

“ He went away directly he saw me enter the ball-room to find you.” 

“Qh !” said the countess to Franz, “‘ go with all speed—poor young man ! 
Perhaps some accident has happened to him.” 

“T will hasten,” replied Franz. 

“ Shall we see you again to give us any information ?” inquired the coun- 
tess,——~ Yes, if it is not any serious affair, otherwise I cannot answer as to 
what I may do myself.” 

“ Be prudent, in any event,” said the countess. 

“Oh! pray be assured of that.” Franz took his hat and went away in 
haste. He had sent away his carriage With orders for it to fetch him at 
two o’clock : fortunately the Palazzo Bracciano, which is on one side in 
the Ruede Cours and on the other in the Place des Saints Apétres, is 
hardly ten minutes’ walk from the Hétel de Londres. As he came near 
the hétel, Franz saw a man in the centre of the street. He had no doubt 
that it was the messenger from Albert. The man was wrapped up in a 
large cloak. He went up to him, but, to his extreme astonishment, this 
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individual first addressed him. “ What wants your excellency of me?” in- 
quired the man, retreating a step or two, as if to keep on his guard. 

“ Are not you the person who brought me a letter,” inquired Franz 
“from the Viscount de Morcerf ?” 

“Your excellency lodges at Pastrini’s hotel ?” 1 do.” 

“Your excellency is the travelling companion of the viscount ?” 

“JT am.”——“ Your excellency’s name ‘s 

“Is the Baron Franz d’Epinay.” 

“Then it is to your excellency that this letter is addressed.” ~ 

“Ts there any answer?” inquired Franz, taking the letter from him. 

“ Yes—your friend at least hopes so.” “Come upstairs with me, 
and I will give it to you.” “I prefer waiting here,” said the messenger, 
with a smile. 

“ And why ?” 

“Your excellency will know when you have read the letter.” 

“ Shall I find you, then, here r’” “ Certainly.” 

Franz entered the hotel. On the staircase he met Maitre Pastrini. 
* Well >’ said the landlord.———“ Well—what ?” responded Franz. 

“Vou have seen the man who desired to speak with you from your 
friend ?” he asked of Franz. “Yes, I have seen him,” he replied, “ and 
he has handed this letter to me. Light the candle in my apartment, if 
you please.” The innkeeper gave orders to a servant to go before Franz 
with a bougie. The young man had found Maitre Pastrini looking very 
much alarmed, and this had only made him the more anxious to read 
Albert’s letter; and thus he went instantly towards the waxlight, and 
unfolded the letter. It was written and signed by Albert. Franz read it 
twice before he could comprehend what it contained. It was thus con- 
ceived :—~ 




















“My DEAR FELLOW,—The moment you have received this, have the 
kindness to take from my pocket-book, which you will find in the square 
drawer of the secrétaire, the letter of credit; add your own to it, if 1t be 
not sufficient. Run to Torlonia, draw from him instantly four thousand 
piastres, and give them tothe bearer. It is urgent that I should have this 
money without delay. I do not say more, relying on you as you may rely 
on me, 

“Your friend, * ALBERT DE MORCERF. 

“ P.S.—I now- believe in Italian banditti.” 


Below these lines were written, in a strange hand, the following in 
Itahan :— 


° i? 
“Se alle sei della mattina le quattro mila piastre non sono nelle mie 
mani, alle sette il Conte Alberto avra cessate di vivere. 
“ LUIGI VAMPA.” 


“Tf by six in the Hela d the four thousand piastres are not in my 
: 


bretate by seven o'clock the Viscount Albert de Morcerf will have ceased to 
ive. _ 


This second signature explained all to Franz, who now understood ‘the 
objection of the messenger to coming up into the apartment; the strebt 
was safer for him, Albert, then, had fallen into the hands of the famous 
chief of banditti in whose ‘existence he had for so long a time, refused to 
believe, There was no time to lose. Ale hastened to open the sectétaire, 
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and found the pocket-book in the drawer, and in it the letter of credit, 
There were in all six thousand piastres, but of these six eed Albert 
had already expended three thousand. As to Franz, he had no letter of 
credit, as he lived at Florence, and had only come to Rome to pass seven 
or eight days ; he had brought but a hundred louis, and of these he had 
not more than fifty left. Thus seven or eight hundred piastres were want- 
ing tothem both to make up the sum that Albert required. True, he 
might in such a case rely on the kindness of M. Torlonia. He was, there- 
fore, about to return to the Palazzo Bracciano without loss of time, when 
suddenly a luminous idea crossed his mind. He remembered the count 
ef Monte-Cristo. Franz was about to ring for Maitre Pastrini, when that 
worthy presented himself, “ My dear sir,” he said, hastily, “do you know 
if the count is within ?” 

“Yes, your excellency ; he has this moment returned.” 

“Is he in bed?”———“ ] should say no.” 

“Then ring at his door, if you please, and request him to be so kind as 
to give me an audience.” Maitre Pastrini did as he was desired, and re- 
turning five minutes after, he said,—“ The count awaits your excellency.” 
Franz went along the corridor, and a servant introduced him to the count. 
He was in a small cabinet which Franz had not yet seen, and which was 
Surrounded with divans. The count came towards him. “ Well, what 
good wind blows you hither at this hour?” said he; “have you come to 
sup with me? It would be very kind of you.” 

“No; I have come to speak to you of a very serious matter.” 

“ A serious matter !” said the count, looking at Franz with the earnestness 
usual to him; “and what may it be?” 

“ Are we alone ?”————“ Yes,” replied the count, going to the door, and 
returning. Franz gave him Albert’s letter. “ Redd that,” he said. The 
count read it. 

“ Ah | ah!” said he. 

“ Did you see the postcript ??———“ I did, indeed. 





“¢ Se alle sei. della mattina le quattro mila piastre non sono nelle mie 
mani, alle sette il Conte Alberto avra cessato di vivere. 

“*LUIGI VAMPA,’” 

“What think you of that !” inquired Franz. 

“ Have you the money he demands ?” 

“Yes, all but eight hundred piastres.” The count went, to his secrétaire, 
opened it, and pulling out a srawey filled with gold, said to Franz,—* I 
hope you will not offend me by applying to any one but myself.” 

‘You see, on the contrary, I come to you first and instantly,” replied 
Franz.——“ And I thank you ; have what you will ;’ and he made a sign 
to Franz to take what he pleased. 

“ Is it absolutely necessary, then, to send the money to Luigi Vampa ?” 
asked the young man, looking fixedly in his turn at the count.——“ Judge 
yourself,” replied he. “The postcript is explicit.” 

“I think that if you would take the trouble of reflecting, you could find 
a pag of simplifying the negotiation,” said Franz. . 

cd so” returned the count, Pa alla 

we were to go together to Luigi Vampa, 1 am sure he would not 
refuse you Albert's freedom.” 3 | : 

y ae influence can I paseg diapadiuahal bandit ?” ee — 

ve you pot just gendered him one of these services are, hover 
fengotten Poscen" tisthat?’? an * nn «onde ape : 
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' # Have you not saved Pepping’s life 7" 

# Ah 1 ah ! said the count, “who told you that ?” 

“No matter, I know it.” The count knit his brows, and remained 
silent an instant. “ And if I went to seek Vampa, would you accompany 
me — 

“If my society would not be disagreeable.”—-—“ Be it so. Itis a lovely. 
night, and a walk without Rome will do us both good.” 

Shall I take any arms ?’———“ For what purpose ?” 
’ * Any money ?” 

“It is useless. Where is the man who brought the letter ?” 

In the street.” 

“He awaits the answer ?’——* Yes,” 

‘¢¥ must learn where we are going. I will summon him hither.” 

“It is useless ; he would not come up.”——-“‘ To your apartments per- 
haps ; but he will not make any difficulty in entering mine.” The count 
went to the window of the apartment that looked on to the street, and 
whistled in a peculiar manner. The man in the mantle quitted the wall, 
and advanced into the centre of the street. “ Sadite / said the count, in 
the same tone in which he would have given an order to his servant. The 
messenger obeyed without the least hesitation, but rather with alacrity, 
and, mounting the steps of the passage at a bound, entered the hotel ; five 
seconds afterwards he was at the door of the cabinet. “ Ah, it is you, 
Peppino,” said the count. But Peppino, instead of answering, threw him- 
self on his knees, seized the count’s hand, and covered it with kisses. 
“ Ah,” said the count, “ you have, then, not forgotten that I saved your 
life ; that is strange, for it is a week ago!”’———“ No, excellency ; and 
never shall I forget it,” returned Peppino, with an accent of profound 
gratitude. 

“Never! That is a long time ; but it is something that you believe so. 
Rise and answer.” Peppino glanced anxiously at Franz, “Oh, you may 
=p before his excellency,” said he; “he is one of my friends. You 
allow me to give you this title?” continued the count in French; “ it is 
necessary to excite this man’s confidence.” 

“You can speak before me,” said Franz; “I am a friend of the count’s.” 

“ Good !” returned Peppino, “I am ready to answer any questions your 
excellency may address to me.” 

. * How did the Viscount Albert fall into Luigi’s hands ?” 

** Excellency, the Frenchman's carriage passed several times the one mm 
which was Teresa,”-——-" The chief’s mistress ?” 

“Yes, The Frenchman threw her a bouquet ; Teresa returned it ; all 
this with the consent of the chief, who was in the carriage.” 

“ What !” cried Franz, “was Luigi Vampa in the carriage with the 
Roman peasants ?”---——“ It was he who drove, disguised as the coachman,? 

ied Peppino.--——“ Well ?” said the count. : 

Well, then, the Frenchman took off his mask ; Teresa, with the chiefs 
consent, did the same. The Frenchman asked for a rendezvous ; Teresa 
gave him one—only, instead of Teresa, it was Beppo who was on the steps 
af the Church of San Giacomo,"——— What !” exclaimed Franz, “the peas 
sant girl who snatched his moccoletto from him-——” _— 
| Was a lad of fifteen,” replied Peppino. “ But it was no disgrace ty 
yout friend to have been daceived ; Beppo has taken in plenty of others.? 
omni And Beppo led him outside the walls?” said the count. «8 
‘8 Bxaptly. go; a ca wus waiting at the end of Via eo 
got in, inviting the Frauchman. to follow him, and he did net wait: 
ifv—2 
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asked twice. He gallantly offered the right-hand seat to Beppo, and sat 
by him, Beppo told him he was going to take him to a villa a leagué from 
Rome; the Frenchman assured him he would follow him to the end of the 
world. The coachman went up the Rue di Ripetta and the Porte San 
Paolo ; and when they were two hundred yards outside, as the French- 
man became somewhat too forward, Beppo put a brace of pistols to his 
head, the coachman pulled up, and did the same. At the same time, four 
of the band, who were concealed on the banks of the Almo, surrounded 
the carriage. The Frenchman made some resistance, and nearly strangled 
Beppo ; but he could not resist five armed men, and was forced to yield. 
They made him get out, walk along the banks of the river, and then 
brought him to Teresa and Luigi, who were waiting for him in the cata- 
combs of St. Sebastian.” 

“ Well,” said the count, turning towards Franz, “it seems to me that 
this is a very likely story. What do you say to it ??——“ Why, that I 
should think it very amusing,” replied Franz, “if it had happened to any 
one but poor Albert.” 

“And, in truth, if you had not found me here,” said the count, “ it 
might have proved a gallant adventure which would have cost your friend 
dear; but now, be assured, his alarm will be the only serious consequence,” 
——‘‘ And shall we go and find him ?” inquired Franz. 

“Oh, decidedly, sir. He is in a very picturesque place—do you know 
the catacombs of St. Sebastian ?” 

“1 was never in them, but I have often resolved to visit them.” 

“Well, here is an opportunity made to your hand, and it would be diffi- 
cult to contrive a better. Have you a carriage ?”>-——“ No.” 

“That is of no consequence ; 1 always have one ready, day and night,” 

“ Always ready ?” 

“Yes. I am a very capricious being, and I should tell you that some- 
times when I rise, or after my dinner, or in the middle of the night, I re- 
solve on starting for some particular point, and away I go.” The count 
rang, and afootman appeared. “Order out the carriage,” he said, “ and 
remove the pistols which are in the holsters. You need not awaken the 
coachman ; Ali ‘will drive.” Ina very short time the noise of wheels was 
heard, and the carriage stopped at the door. The count took out his 
watch, “ Half-past twelve,” he said. “ We might start at five o’clock and 
be in time, but the delay may cause your friend to pass an uneasy night, 
and therefore we had better go with all speed to extricate him from the 
hands of the infidels. Are you still resolved to accompany me ?”— 
“ More determined than ever.”-——“ Well, then, come along.” 

Franz and the count went downstairs, accompanied by Peppino. At 
the door they found the carriage. Ali was on the box, in whom Franz 
recognised the dumb slave of the grotto of Monte-Cristo. Franz and the 
count got into the carriage. Peppino placed himself beside Ali, and they 
set off ata rapid pace. Ali had received his instructions, and went down 
the Rue du Cours, crossed the Campo Vaccino, went up the Strada San 
Gregorio, and reached the gates of St. Sebastian. Then the porter raised 
some difficulties, but the Count of Monte-Cristo produced an authority 
from the governor of Rome to quit or enter the city at any and all hours of 
the day or night ; the portcullis was therefore raised, the porter had a louis 
for his trouble, and they went on their way. The road which the carriage 
now traversed was the ancient Appian Way, and bordered with tombs, 
From time to time, by the light of the. moon, which began to rise, Franz 
‘unagined that he saw something like a sentinel appear from various points 
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of the’ ruin, and suddenly retreat into the darkriess on a signal from 
Peppino. A short time before they reached the circus of Caracalla the 
canna stopped, Peppino opened the door, and the count and Franz 
aligBted. : 

a In ten minutes,” said the count to his companion, “we shall arrive 
there.” 

He then took Peppino aside, gave him some order in a low voice, and 
Peppino went away, taking with him a torch, brought with them in the 
carriage. Five minutes elapsed, during which Franz saw the shepherd 
advance along a narrow path in the midst of the irregular ground which 
forms the convulsed soil of the plain of Rome, and disappear in the midst 
of the high red herbage, which seemed like the bristling mane of some 
enormouslion. “ Now,” said the count, “let us follow him.” Franz and 
the count in their turn then advanced along the same path, which, at the 
end of a hundred paces, led them by a declivity to the bottom of a small 
valley. They then perceived two men conversing in the shade. “ Ought 
we to advance?” asked Franz of the count ; “or should we pause ?’—— 
“‘Let us go on; Peppino will have warned the sentry of our coming.” 
One of these two men was Peppino, and the other a bandit on the look- 
cut. Franz and the count advanced, and the bandit saluted them. “ Your 
excellency,” said Peppino, addressing the count, “if you will follow me, 
the opening of the catacombs is close at hand.”-——“‘ Go on, then,” replied 
the count. They came to an opening behind a clump of bushes, and in 
the midst of a pile of rocks by which a man could scarcely pass. Peppino 
glided first into this crevice ; but after advancing a few paces the passage 
widened. Then he paused, lighted his torch, and turned round to see if 
they came after him. The count first reached a kind of square space, and 
Franz followed him closely. The earth sloped in a gentle descent, en- 
larging as they proceeded ; still Franz and the count were compelled to 
advance stooping, and scarcely able to proceed two abreast. They went 
on a hundred and fifty paces thus, and then were stopped by “ Who goes 
there >” At the same time they saw the reflection of a torch on the barrel 
of a carbine. 

“A friend!” responded Peppino; and, advancing alone towards the 
sentry, he said a few words to him in a Jow tone; and then he, like the 
first, saluted the nocturnal visitors, making a sign that they might proceed. 

Behind the sentinel was a staircase with twenty steps. Franz and the 
count descended these, and found themselves in a kind of cross-roads, 
forming a burial-ground. Five roads diverged like the rays of a star, and 
the walls, dug into niches, placed one above the other in the shape of 
coffins, showed that they were at last in the catacombs. In one of the 
cavities, whose extent it was impossible to determine, some rays of light 
were visible. The count laid his hand on Franz’s shoulder. “ Would you 
like to see a camp of bandits in repose ?” he inquired“ Exceedingly,” 
replied Franz. : 

“ Come with me, then. Peppino, extinguish the torch.” Peppino obeyed, 
and Franz and the count were suddenly in utter darkness, only fifty paces 
in advance of them there played along the wall some reddish beams of 
ght, more visible since Peppino had put ovt his torch. They advanced 
si ently, the count guiding Franz as if he had the singular faculty of seeing 
in the dark, Franz himself, however, distinguished his way more plainly 
in proportion as he advanced towards the rays of light, which served them 
for guides : three arcades, of which the middle served as the door, offered 
themselves. Tltes¢ arcades opened on one side to the corridor, in which 
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‘were the count and Franz, and on the other to a largé squate chamber, 
“entirely sutrounded by niches similar to those of which we have spoken. 
‘In the midst of this chamber were four stones, which had formerly served 
as an altar, as was evident from the cross which still surmounted them. A 
lamp, placed at the base of a pillar, lighted up with its pale and dickering 
flame the singular scene which presented itself to the eyes of the two 
visitors concealed in the shadow. A man was seated with his elbow lean- 
ing on the column, and was reading with his back turned to the arcades, 
through the openings of which the new-comers contemplated him. This 
was the chief of the band, Luigi Vampa. Around him, and in groups, ac- 
cording to their fancy, lying in their mantles, or with their backs against 
a kind of stone bench, which went all round the Columbarium, were to be 
seen twenty brigands or more, each having his carbine within reach. At 
the bottom, silent, scarcely visible, and like a shadow, was a sentinel, who 
was walking up and down before a kind of opening, which was only dis- 
tinguishable because in that spot the darkness seemed thicker. en 
the count thought Franz had gazed sufficiently on this picturesque tableaa, 
he raised his finger to his lips, to warn him to be silent, and, ascending 
the three steps which led to the corridor of the Columbarium, entered the 
chamber by the centre arcade, and advanced towards Vampa, who was so 
intent on the book before him that he did not hear the noiseof his footsteps. 

** Who goes there ?” cried the sentinel, less occupied, and who saw iy 
the lamp’s light a shadow which approached his chief. At this sound, 
Vampa rose quickly, drawing at the same moment a pistol from his girdle. 
In a moment all the bandits were on their feet, and twenty carbines were 
levelled at the count. “ Well,” said he, in a voice perfectly calm, and no 
muscle of his countenance disturbed, “ well, my dear Vampa, it appears to 
me that you receive a friend with a great deal of ceremony !”——“ Ground 
arms !” exclaimed the chief, with an imperative sign of the hand, whilst 
with the other he took off his hat respectfully ; then, turning to the sin- 

lar personage who had caused this scene, he said, ‘* Your pardon, M. le 

omte, but I was so far from expecting the honour of a visit, that I did 
not really recognise you.” 

“It seems that your memory is equally short in everything, Vampa,” 
said the count, “and that not only do you forget people’s faces, but also 
the conditions you make with them.”———“ What conditions have I for- 
gotten, M. le Comte >” inquired the bandit, with the air of a man who, 
having committed an error, is anxious to repair it. 

“ Was it not agreed,” asked the count, “that not only my person, but 
also that of my friends, should be respected by you ?” 

“ And how have I broken that treaty, your excellency ?’——“ You have 
this evening carried off and conveyed hither the Viscount Albert de Mor- 
cerf. Weil,” continued the count, in a tone that made Franz shudder, 
“this young gentleman is one of my _/riends—this young gentleman lodges 
in the same hotel as myself—this young gentleman has been up and down 
the Corso for eight hours in my private carriage, and yet, I repeat to you, 
you have carried him off, and conveyed him hither, and,” added the count, 
taking the letter from his pocket, “ you have set a ransom on him, as if he 
were an indifferent person.” 

“Why did you not tell me all this—you ?” inquired the brigand chief, 
turning towards his men, who all retreated before his look. “Why have 
you exposed me thus to fail in my word towards a gentleman like the 
‘gount, who has all our lives in his hands? By heavens} if { thought one 
“of you knew that the young gentleman was the friend of his exe 1 
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Would blow his brains out with my own hand ?’——“ Well,” said the count, 
ftirhing towards Franz, “I told you there was some mistake in this.” 
" 4 Are you not alone?” asked Vampa, with uneasiness. 

‘‘T am with the person to whom this letter was addressed, and to whom 
{ desired to prove that Luigi Vampa was a man of his word.—Come, your 
excellency, here is Luigi Vampa, who will himself expréss to you his deep 
regret at the mistake he has committed.”—-Franz approached, the chief 
advancing several steps to meet him. “Welcome amongst us, your ¢x- 
cellency,” he said to him ; “ you heard what the count just said, and also 
my reply ; let me add that I would not for the four thousand piastres at 
which I had fixed your friend’s ransom, that this had happened.”——+ 
“ But,” said Franz, looking round him uneasily, “ where is the viscount? 
——I do not see him.” 

“ Nothing has happened to him, I hope?” said the count, frowningly. 

‘“ The prisoner is there,” replied Vampa, pointing to the hollow space in 
front of which thé bandit was on guard, “and I will go myself and tell 
him he is free.” The chief went towards the place he had pointed out as 
Albert’s prison, and Franz and the count followed him. “ What is the 
prisoner doing ?” inquired Vampa of the sentinel. 

“ Ma foi? captain,” replied the sentry, “ I do not know, for the last hour I 
have not heard him stir.”—-—“ Come in, your excellency,” said Vampa. The 
count and Franz ascended seven or eight steps after the chief, who drew 
back a bolt, and opened a door. Then, by the gleam of a lamp, similar to 
that which lighted the Columbarium, Albert was to be seen wrapped up in 
a cloak which one of the bandits had lent him, lying in a corner in pro- 
found slumber. “Come!” said the count, smiling with his own peculiar 
smile, “ not so bad for a man who js to be shot at seven o’clock to-morrow 
morning !”? Vampa looked at Albert with a kind of admiration ; he was 
not insensible to such a proof of courage. 

“You are right, M. le Comte,” he said; “this must be one of your 
friends.” Then, going to Albert, he touched him on the shoulder, saying—~ 
“ Will your excellency please to awaken?” Albert stretched out his arms, 
rubbed his eyelids, and opened his eyes. “Ah! ah !” said he, “is it you, 
captain? You should have allowed me to have slept. I had such a de- 
lightful dream : I was dancing the galop at Torlonia’s with the Countess 
G-——.” Then he drew from his pocket his watch, which he had pre- 
served, that he might see how time sped. 

“ Half-past one only,” said he. “ Why the devil do you rouse me at 
this hour ?’-———“ To tell you that you are free, your excellency.” | 

“ My dear fellow,” replied Albert, with perfect ease of mind, “ remember 
for the future, Napoleon’s maxim, ‘ Never awaken me but for bad news 
if you had let me sleep on, I should have finished my galop, and have 
been grateful to you all my life. So, then, they have paid my ransom ?” 

“ No, your excellency !’———“‘ Wel, then, how am I free ?” 

* A person to whom I can refuse nothing has come to demand you.” 

* Come hither ?)——“ Yes, hither.” 

“Really ! then that person is a most amiable person.” Albert looked 
round, and perceived Franz. “What!” said he, “is it you, my dear 
Franz, whose devotion and friendship are thus displayed ?”»——“ No, ‘het 
i,” a Franz, * but our neighbour, the count of onte-Cristo.” 

“Ah! ah! M. le Comte,” said Albert gaily, and arranging his cravat 
and wristbands, “ you are really most kind, and I hope you will consider 
ME as ‘your eternal ly obliged, in the first place for the carriage, and {fw the 
hext far this !” and he put out his hand to the count, who shuddered 44 ‘he 
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gave his own, but who nevertheless did give it. The bandit gazed on this 
scene with amazement ; he was evidently accustomed to see his prisoners 
tremble before him, and yet here was one whose gay temperament was 
not for a moment altered ; as for Franz, he was enchanted at the way in 
which Albert had sustained the national honour in the presence of the 
bandit. “ My dear Albert,” he said, “if you will make haste, we shall yet 
have time to finish the night at Torlonia’s. You may conclude your inter- 
rupted galop, so that you will owe no ill-will to Signor Luigi, who has, indeed, 
threughout this whole affair acted like a gentleman.”-——“ You are de- 
cidedly right, and we may reach the Palazzo by two o’clock. Signor 
Luigi,” continued Albert, “is there any formality to fulfil before I take 
leave of your excellency ?” 

“None, sir,” replied the bandit, “ you are as free as air.” 

“Well, then, a happy and merry life to you. Come, gentlemen, come.” 

And Albert, fallowed: by Franz and the count, descended the staircase, 
crossed the square chamber, where stood all the bandits, hat in hand. 
“ Peppino,” said the brigand chief, “ give me the torch.” 

“What are you going to do then ?” inquired the count. 

“T will show you the way back myself,” said the captain; “that is the 
least honour I can testify to your excellency.” And taking the lighted 
torch from the hands of the herdsman, he preceded his guests, not asa 
servant, who performs an act of civility, but hke a king who precedes 
ambassadors. On reaching the door, he bowed. “And now, M. le 
Comte,” added he, “allow me to repeat my apologies, and I hope you will 
not entertain any resentment at what has occurred.” 

“ No, my dear Vampa,” replied the count ; “ besides, you compensate for 
your mistakes in so gentlemanly a way, that one almost feels obliged to you 
for having committed them.” 

“ Gentlemen,” added the chief, turning towards the young men, “ per- 
haps the offer may not appear very tempting to you; but if you should 
ever feel inclined to pay me a second visit, wherever I may be, you shall 
be welcome.” Franz and Albert bowed. The count went opt first, then 
Albert. Franz paused fora moment. “ Has your excellency anything to 
ask me ?” said Vampa, with a smile. 

“Yes, I have,” replied Franz; “I am curious to know what work you 
were perusing with so much attention as we entered ?” 

“ Ceesar’s Commentaries,” said the bandit ; “it is my favourite work.” 

“Well, are you coming ?” asked Albert. 

“ Yes,” replied Franz, “here I am !” and he, in his turn, left the caves. 
They advanced to the plain. “Ah! your pardon !” said Albert, turning 
round; “will you allow me, captain?’ And he lighted his cigar at 
Vampa’s torch. “Now, M. le Comte,” he said, “let us on with all the 
speed we may. Iam enormously anxious to finish my night at the Duke 
of Bracciano’s,” They found the carriage where they had left it The 
count said a word in Arabic to Ali, and the horses went off at great 
speed. It was just two o’clock by Albert's watch when the two friends 
entered into the dancing-room. Their return was quite an event, but as 
they entered together, all uneasiness on Albert’s account ceased instantly. 
“Madame,” said the Viscount Morcerf, advancing towards the countess, 
“ yesterday you were so condescending as to promise me a galop; I am 
rather late in claiming this gracious promise, but here is my friend, whose 
character for veracity you well know, and he will assure you the delay 
arose from no fault of mine.” And as at this moment the music gave the 
watning for the waltz, Albert put his arm round the waist of the countess, 
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and disappeared with her in the whirl of dancers, In the meanwhile 
Franz was considering the singular shudder that had pervaded the count 
of ‘Monte-Cristo’s frame at the moment when he had been, in some sort, 
forced to give his hand to Albert. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. - 
THE RENDEZVOUS. 


ALBERT’S first words to his friend, on the following morning, contained a 
request that he would accompany him to visit the count ; true, he had 
warmly and energetically thanked him the previous evening ; but services 
such as he had rendered could never be too often acknowledged. Franz, 
who seemed attracted by some invisible influence towards the count, in 
which terror was strangely mingled, felt an extreme reluctance to permit 
his friend to be exposed alone to the singular fascination the mysterious 
count seemed to exercise over him, and therefore made no objection to 
Albert’s request, but at once accompanied him to the desired spot, and, 
after a short delay, the count joined them in the saloon. “M. le Comte,” 
said Albert, advancing to meet him, “ permit me to repeat the poor thanks 
I offered last night, and to assure you that the remembrance of all I owe to 
you will never be effaced from my memory ; believe me, while I have life, 
I shall never cease to dwell with grateful recollection on the prompt and 
important service you rendered me; as also to remember that to you I am 
indebted even for my life.”———“ My very good friend and excellent neigh- 
“bour,” replied the count, with a smile, “you really exaggerate my triflin 

exertions, You owe me nothing but some trifle of 20,000 francs, whic 
you have been saved out of your travelling expenses, so that there is not 
much of a score between us ;—but you must really permit me to congratu- 
late you on the ease and unconcern with which you resigned yourself to 
your fate, and the perfect indifference you manifested as to the turn events 
might take.” 

“Upon my word,” said Albert, “I deserve no credit for what I could 
not help, namely, a determination to take everything as 1 found it; and 
to let those bandits see, that although men get into troublesome scrapes 
all over the world, there is no nation but the French can smile even in the 
face of grim Death himself, All that, however, has nothing to do with my 
obligations to you, and I now come to ask you whether, in my own person, 
my family, or connections, J can in any way serve you? My father, the 
Comte de Morcerf, although of Spanish origin, possesses considerable in- 
fluence, both at the court of France and Madrid, and I unhesitatingly place 
the best services of myself, and all to whom my life is dear, at your dis- 
posal,”-——“ M. de Morcerf,” replied the count, “ your offer, far from sur- 
prising me, is precisely what I expected from you, and I accept it in the 
same spirit of hearty sincerity with which it is made ;—nay, I will go still 
further, and say that I had previously made up my mind to ask a great 
favour at your hands.”——“ Oh, pray name it.” 

“Tam wholly a stranger to Paris—it is a city ] have never yet seen.” 

“Is it possible,” exclaimed Albert, “that you have reached your present 
age without visiting the finest capital inthe world? I can scarcely credit it,” 

“ Nevertheless, it is quite true; still, 1 agree with you in thinking that 
my present ignorance of the first city in Europe is a reproach to me in 
every way, and calls for immediate correction ; but, in all probability, I 
should'have performed so important, so necessary a duty, as that of making 
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nityself acquainted with the wonders and beauties of your justly eslebrated 
9 ipa had I known any aise who would have introduced me into the 
fashionable world, but unfertunately I possessetl no acquaintance there, 
and, of necessity, was compelled to abandon the idea.” | 

“So distinguished an individual as yourself,” cried Albert, “could 
scarcely have required an introduction.”-——“ You are most kind ; but as 
regards myself, I can find no merit I possess, save that, as a millionaire, I 
might have become a partner in the speculations of M. Aguado and M. 
Rothschild ; but as my motive in travelling to your capital would not have 
been for the pleasure of dabbling in the funds, I stayed away till some 
favourable chance should present itself of carrying my wish into execution: 
your offer, however, smooths all difficulties, and I have only to ask you, 
my dear M. de Morcerf” (these words were accompanied by a most 
peculiar smile), “whether you undertake, upon my arrival in France, to 
‘open to me the docrs of that fashionable world of which I know no more 
than a Huron or native of Cochin-China ?” 

“Oh, that I do, and with infinite pleasure !” answered Albert ; “and so 
much the more readily as a letter received this morning from my father 
summons me to Paris, in consequence of a treaty of marriage (my dear 
Franz, do not smile, I beg of you) with a family of high standing, and con- 
nected with the very é/ife of Tarisian society.” 

“ Connected by marriage, yci. mean,” said Franz, laughingly. 

“Well, never mind how it is,” answered Albert, “ it comes to the same 
thing in the end. Perhaps by thc time you return to Paris, I shall be 

ite a sober, staid father of a family! A most edifying representative I 
shall make of all the domestic virtues—don’t you think so? Butasregards” 
your wish to visit our fine city, my dear count, I can only say that you 
may command me and mine to any extent you please.”-——“ Then it is 
a settled affair,” said the count ; “and I give you my solemn assurance 
that I only waited an opportunity like the present to realize schemes I have 
long meditated.” Franz doubted not that these schemes were the same 
concerning which he had dropped some words in the grotto of Monte- 
Cristo ; and while the count gave utterance to the expression, the young 
man closely examined his features in the hope that some powerful emotion 
might render the nature of these projects easily traced upon his expressive 
countenance ; but it was altogether impossible to read the thoughts of the 
mystetious individual before him, especially when he employed one of 

those bewildering smiles he so well knew how to call up. “But tell me 
now, count,” exclaimed Albert, delighted at the idea of having to chaperone 
50 distinguished a person as Monte-Cristo; “tell me truly whether you 
are in earnest, or if this project of visiting Paris is merely one of those 
chimerical and uncertain things of which we make so many in the course 
of our lives; but which, like a house built on the sand, is liable to be blown 
over by the first puff of wind ?” 

“T pledge you my honour,” returned the count, “that I mean to do as I 
have said ; both inclination and positive necessity compel me to visit 
Paris,”-———“ When do you propose going thither ?” 

“ Have you made up your mind when you shall be there yourself” 

“Certainly I have ; in a fortnight or three weeks’ time: that is to Say, 
as fast as I can get there !” 

“Nay,” said the count ; “I will give you three months ere I join you; 
you. see I make an ample allowance for all delays and difficulties.” — 

_ “ And in three months’ time,” said Albert, “you will be at my house ?” 
-' * Shall we make a positive appointment for a particular day and hour * 
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ingulted the Gount ; “only let me warn you that I am proverbial for my 
punctilious exactitude in Keeping ty engagements,” 

* The very thing !” extlai Albert ; “yes, by all means, let 0 hive 
this rendésvous duly drawn up and attested.”—“ So be it, then,” seplied 
the count, and extetiding his hand towards an almanac, suspended neat 
the chiriney-piece, he said, “ To-day is the 21st of February ;” and dtaws 
ing out his watch, added, “ it is exactly half-past ten o'clock. Now promise 
me to remember this, and expect me the 2ist of May at the same hour it 
the forenoon.” 

“ Capital!” exclaimed Albert : “and you shall find everything and every- 
body ready to receive you. I take upon myself to promise that your bréak- 
fast shall be smoking hot awaiting your arrival,” 

“Where do you live ?”————“ No, 27, Rue du Helder.” 

“Have you bachelor’s apartments there? I hope my comirig will not 
put you to any inconvenience.”—“I reside in my father’s hotel, but 
occupy a pavilion at the farther side of the court-yard, entirely separated 
ftom the main building.” 

“ Quite sufficient,” replied the count, as, taking out his tablets, he wrote 
down “No. 27, Rue du Helder, 21st May, half-past ten in the mornin 
“ Now then,” said the count, returning his tablets to his pocket, “ 
yourself perfectly easy ; the hand of your timepiece will not be more 
accurate in marking the time than myself.” Shall I see you again ere 
my departure ?” asked Albert. 

“That will be according to circumstances ; but when do you set off?” 

“ To-morrow evening, at five o’clock.”——“ In that case I must say adieu 
to you; as I am compelled to goto Naples, and shall not return hither 
before Saturday evening or Sunday morning. And you, M. le Baron,” 
pursued the count, addressing Franz, “do you also depart to-morrow ?” 
——“ Yes, I go also.” 

* And whither do you wend your way ?—to Paris ” 

No, to Venice; I shall remain in Italy for another yeat or two.” 

“ Then we shall not meet in Paris ?” : 

“T fear I shall not have that honour.”~——“ Well, since we must part,” 
said the count, holding out a hand to each of the young men, “ allow mie 
to wish you both a safe and pleasant journey.” It was the first time the 
hand of Franz had come in contact with that of the mysterious individual 
before him, and unconsciously he shuddered at its touch, for it felt cold 
and icy as that of a corpse. “ Let us understand each other,” said Albett; 
“it is agreed—is it not P—that you are to be in the Rue du Helder on the 
gist of May, at half-past ten in the morning, and your word of honder 
passed for your punctuality ” 

“ All that is Settled and arranged upon honour,” replied the tcodit; 
“rely upon seeing me at the time and place agreed on.” The young méh 
then rose, and, courteously bowing to their singular acquaintance, quitted 
the room. “ What is the matter?” asked Albert of Franz, when they had 
returned to their own apartments; “you seem more than commonly 
thoughtful.”———" I will confess to you, Albert,” replied Franz, “that d 
deeply puzzled to unravel the real career of this strange couht; and 
appeititment you have made to meet him in Paris fills me with a thotsatid 
apprehensions.” Pre 

My dear fellow,” exélaimed Albert, “what can there pele bé- in 
that to excite uneasiness? Why, you must have lost your senses to inagine 
‘either hatin or danger cah spring from it "!——" Whether I am ia’ my 
senses or not,” answered Franz, “such is my view of the evil effects ‘that 
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may.arise from a second meeting with this incomprehensible count, that.t 
would give much you had not crossed his pa 
.* Listen to me, Franz,” said Albert: “1 am not sorry that our present 
conversation gives me an opportunity of remarking to you how much I 
have been struck with the difference of your manner towards the count to 
that with which you treat your friends in general; to him you are frigid 
and polite, while to myself, for instance, you are warm and cordial, as a 
friend should be. Have you any private reasons for so acting ?” 

Possibly.” 

“ Did you ever meet him previously to coming hither ?’———“ I have.” 

“ And where ?”?———“ Will you promise me not to repeat a single word 
of what I am about to tell you ?” 

“T promise you to observe the utmost secrecy.” 

“And you pledge me your honour that nothing shall induce you to 
divulge it ?” 

“J pledge my honour.” “ Then listen to me.” Franz then related to 
his friend the history of his excursion to the isle of Monte-Cristo, and of 
his finding a party of smugglers there, with whom were two Corsican 
bandits. He dwelt with considerable force and energy on the almost 
magical hospitality he had received from the count, and the magnificence 
of his entertainment in the grotto of the Thousand and One Nights. He 
recounted, with circumstantial exactitude, all particulars of the supper : 
the hatchis, the statues, the dream, and reality, and how, at his awakening, 
there remained no proof or trace of all these events, save the small yacht, 
seen in the distant horizon hastening with spread sails towards Porto- 
Vecchio. Then he detailed the conversation overheard by him at the 
Colosseum, between the mysterious visitant Vampa, in which the count 
had promised to obtain the release of the bandit Peppino,—an engage- 
ment which, as our readers are aware, he most faithfully fulfilled. At last 
he arrived at the adventure of the preceding night, and the embarrassment 
in which he found himself placed by not having sufficient cash to complete 
the sum of 600 or 700 piastres, with the circumstance of his having applied 
to the count to furnish the money in which he was deficient,—an impulse 
which had led to results so picturesque and satisfactory. Albert listened 
with the most profound attention. “ Well,” said he, when Franz had con- 
cluded, “ what do you find to object to in all you have related? Thecount 
is fond of travelling, and, being rich, possesses a vessel of his own. Go 
but to Portsmouth or Southampton, and you will find the harbours crowded 
with the yachts belonging to such of the English as can afford the expense, 
and have the same liking for this amusement as your mysterious acquaint- 
ance of the isle of Monte-Cristo. Now, by way of having a resting-place 
during his excursions, avoiding the wretched cookery which has been try- 
ing its best to poison me during the last four months, while you have man- 
fully resisted its effects for as many years, and obtaining a bed on which 
it is impossible to slumber, Monte-Cristo has furnished for himself a 
temporary abode where you first found him ; but, to prevent the possibility 
of the Tuscan government taking a fancy to his enchanted palace, and 
thereby depriving him of the advantages naturally expected from so large 
an outlay of capital, he has wisely enough purchased the island, and 
assumed the title of its count. Just ask yourself, my good fellow, whether 
there are not many persons of our acquaintance who assume the names of 
lands and Piggies they never in their lives were master of ?”——* But,” 
said Franz, “how do you account for the circumstance of the Corsican 
‘Dandits being among the crew of his vessel ?” 
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“ Why, really the thing seems to me simple enough. Nobody knows 
better than yourself that the bandits. of Corsica are not rogues or thieves, 
but purely and simply fugitives, driven by some sinister motive from their 
native town or village, and that their fellowship involves no disgrace. or 
stigma ; for my own part, 1 protest that, should I ever visit Corsica, my 
first = ere even I presented myself to the mayor or fréfe/, should be to 
the bandits of Colomba, if I could only manage to find them ; for, on 
my conscience, they are a race of men I admire greatly.”———“ Still,” per- 
sisted Franz, “ I suppose you will allow that such men as Vampa and his 
band are regular villains, who have no other motive than plunder when 
they seize your person. How do you explain the influence the count 
evidently possessed over those ruffians ?” 

““My good friend, as in all probability I owe my present safety to that 
influence, it would ill become me to search too closely into its source; 
therefore, instead of condemning him for his intimacy with outlaws, you 
must give me leave to excuse any little irregularity there may be in sucha 
connection ; not altogether for preserving my life, for my own idea was 
that it never was in much danger; but certainly for saving me 4,000 
piastres, which, being translated, means neither more nor Jess than 
24,000 livres of our money—a sum at which, most assuredly, I should never 
have been estimated in Fiance ; proving most indisputably,” added Albert, 
with a laugh, “that no prophet is honoured in his own country,”-—— 
“Talking of countries,” replied Franz, “can you tell me what country 
produced this mysterious person, what is his native tongue, his means of 
existence, and from whence does he derive his immense foitune, and what 
were those events of his early life—a life as marvellous as unknown—that 
have tinctured his succeeding years with so dark and gloomy a misan- 
thropy ? Certainly these are questions that, in your place, I should like to 
have answered.” 

“ My dear Franz,” replicd Albert, “ when, upon receipt of my letter, you 
found the necessity of asking the count’s assistance, you promptly went to 
him, saying, ‘My friend Albert de Morcerf is in danger; help me to 
deliver him.’ Was not that nearly what you said ?” 

“Tt was.”——‘ Well, then, did he ask you, ‘Who is M. Albert de 
Morcerf? how does he come by his name—his fortune? what are his 
means of existence? what is his birth-place? of what country is he a 
native? Tell me, did he put all these questions to you ?” 

“T confess he asked me none.”———“ No; he merely came and freed me 
from the hands of Signor Vampa, where, 1 can assure you, spite of all sy 
outward appearance of ease and unconcern, I did not very particularly 
care to remain. Now, then, Franz, when, in return for services su 
promptly and unhesitatingly rendered, he but asks me in return to do for 

im what is done daily for any Russian prince or Italian noble who may 
pass through Paris— merely to introduce him into society—would you have 
me refuse? My good fellow, you must have lost your senses to think i 
possible J] could act with such cold-blooded policy.” And this time 
it must be confessed that, in direct opposition to the ordinary discussions 
between the young men, all the good and powerful arguments were on 
Albert’s side.——" Well,” said Franz, with a sigh, “ do as you please, my 
dear viscount, for your arguments are beyond my powers of refutation. 
Still, in spite of all, you must admit that this count of Monte-Crista isa 
most singular personage.”——“‘ He is a philanthropist,” answered .the 
other; “and no doubt his motive in visiting Paris is to compete-for the 
‘Monthyon prize, given, as you are aware, to whoever shall be groveilto 
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have most materially advanced the interests of virtue and kumanity. If 
wey vote and interest can obtain it for him, I will readily give him the one 
and promise the other. And now, my dear Frany, let us talk of at 
else. Come, shall we take our luncheon, and then pay a last visit to St 
Peter's?” Franz silently assented ; and the following afternoon, at half 
oe five o'clock, the young men parted, Albert de Morcerf to return to 
aris, and Franz d’Epinay to pass a fortnight at Venice. But, ere he 
entered his travelling carriage, Albert, in the fear of his expected guest 
ting the engagement he had entered into, placed in the care of the 
er of the hotel a card to be delivered to the count of Monte-Cristo, on 
which, beneath the name of Albert de Morcerf, he had written in pencil—~ 
“o%7, Rue du Helder, on the 21st May, half-past ten A.M.” 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 
THE GUESTS. 


Iw the house in the Rue du Helder, where Albert had invited the count of 
Monte-Cristo, everything was being prepared on the morning of the 21st 
of May to fulfil the engagement. Albert de Morcerf inhabited a pavilion 
situated at the corner of a large court, and directly opposite another build- 
ing, in which were the servants’ apartments. Two windows only of the 
pavilion faced the street ; three other windows looked into the court, and 
two at the back into the garden. Between the court and the garden, built 
in the heavy style of the imperial architecture, was the large and fashion- 
able dwelling of the Count and Countess de Morcerf. A high wall sur- 
rounded the whole of the hotel, surmounted at intervals by vases filled with 
flowers, and broken in the centre by a large gate of gilt iron, which served 
as the carriage entrance. A small door, close to the lodge of the concierge, 
gave ingress and egress to the servants and masters when they were on 
foot. 


It was easy to discover that the delicate care of a mother, unwilling to 

rt from her son, and yet aware he required the full exercise of his liberty, 

d chosen this habitation for Albert. On the other hand was visible the 
intelligent independence of youth, enchanted with the free and idle life of 
a young man. By means of these two windows, looking into the street, 
Albert could see all that passed ; the sight of what is going on is so neces- 
sary to young men, who wish always to see the world traverse their horizon, 
be that horizon but the street only. Then, should anything appear to 
merit a more minute examination, Albert de Morcerf could follow up his 
researches by means of a small gate, similar to that close to the concierge’s 
deor, and which merits a particular description. It was a little entrance 
that seemed never to have been opened since the house was built, so en- 
tirely was it covered with dust and dirt ; but the well-oiled hinges and locks. 
announced a frequent and mysterious employment. This door laughed at 
the concierge, from whose vigilance and jurisdiction it escaped, opening, 
like the door in the “ Arabian Nights,” the “ofen Sesame” of Ali Baba, 
by a cabalistic word or a concerted tap without from the sweetest voices 
or whitest fingers in the world, At the end of a long corridor, with which 
the door communicated, and which formed the ante-chamber, was, on the 
right, Albert’s breakfast-room, looking into the court, and on the teft the 
saloon, ee the anos Shrubs and creeping plants covered the 
windows, and hid from the garden and court these two pin aad 
only rooms into which, as they were on the ground-floor, the prying dyes 
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af the curious could penetrate. Qn the first floor were the same rooms, 
with the addition of a third, formed out of the ante-chamber: these.three 
rooms were a salon, a boudoir, and a bedroom. The salon downstairs was 
only an Algerian divan, for the use of smokers. The boudoir upstairs 
communicated with the bedchamber by an invisible door on the staircase } 
it.was evident every precaution had been taken. Above this floor was a 
large atelier, which had been increased in size by pulling down the parti- 
tions: a pandemonium, in which the artist and the dandy strove for pre- 
eminence. There were collected and piled up all Albert’s successive 
caprices, hunting-horns, bass-viols, flutes—a whole orchestra, for Albert 

d had not a taste but a fancy for music ; easels, palettes, brushes, pen+ 
cils—for music had been succeeded by painting; foils, boxing-gloves, 
broadswords, and single-sticks— for, following the example of the fashion- 
able young men of the time, Albert de Morcerf cultivated, with far more 
perseverance than music and drawing, the three arts that complete a 
dandy’s education, z.¢., fencing, boxing, and single-stick; and it was in 
this apartment that he received Grisier, Cook, and Charles Lecour. The 
rest of the furniture of this privileged apartment consisted of old cabinets 
of the time of Francis I, filled with China and Japan vases, earthenware 
from Lucca or Robbia, plates of Bernard de Palissy ; of old arm-chairs, 
in which had perhaps reposed themselves Henry IV. or Sully, Louis XIII. 
or Richelieu—for two of these arm-chairs, adorned with a carved shield, 
on which were engraved the fleur-de-lis of France on an azure field, 
evidently came from the Louvre, or, at least, some royal residence, On 
these dark and sombre chairs were thrown splendid stuffs, dyed beneath 
Persia’s sun, or woven by the fingers of the women of Calcutta or of 
Chandernagor. What these stuffs did there, it was impossible to say ; 
they awaited, whilst gratifying the eyes, a destination unknown to their 
owner himself; in the meantime they filled the room with their galden and 
silky reflections. In the centre of the room was a piano in rosewood, of 
Roller and Blanchet, of small dimensions, but containing an orchestra in 
its narrow and sonorous cavity, and groaning beneath the weight of the 
chefs-d’ceuvre of Beethoven, Weber, Mozart, Haydn, Grétry, and Porpora. 
On the walls, over the doors, on the ceiling, were swords, daggers, Malay 
creeses, maces, battle-axes, suits of armour, gilded, damasked, and inlaid, 
dried plants, minerals, and stuffed birds, opening their flame-coloured 
wings as if for flight, and their beaks that never close. This was the 
favourite sitting-room of Albert. 

However, the morning of the appointment, the young man had estas 
blished himself in the small salon downstairs. There, on a table, sur- 
rounded at some distance by a large and luxurious divan, every species af 
tebacco known, from the yellow tobacco of Petersburg to the black tabacca 
of Sinai, the Maryland, the Porto-Rico, and the Latakieh, was exposed in 
.fhose pots of crackled earthenware of which the Dutch are so fond; 
beside them, in boxes of fragrant wood, were ranged, according to their 
size and quality, pueros, regalias, havannas, and manillas; and, in an open 
cabinet, a collection of German pipes, of chibouques, with their ambet 
mouth-pieces ornamented with coral, and of narguellahs, with their long 
tehes of morocco, awaited the caprice or the sympathy of the smokers, 
Albert had himself presided at the arrangement, or, rather, the symmae+ 
trical derangement which, after coffee, the guests at a breakfast of modern 
days leve to contemplate through the vapour that escapes fram their 
mouth, and ascends in Jong and fanciful wreaths to the ceiling, Ata 
Quarter to. ten,.a valet entered; he composed, with a lithe groom: natied 
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John, and who only spoke English, all Albert’s establishment, although the 
cook of the hotel was always at his service, and on great occasions the 
count’s chasseur also. This valet, whose name was Germain, and who 
énjoyed the entire confidence of his young master, held in one hand‘a 
number of papers, and in the other a packet of letters, which he gave to 
Albert. Albert glanced carelessly at the different missives, selected two 
written in a small and delicate hand, and inclosed in scented envelopes, 
opened them, and perused their contents with some attention. “ How did 
these letters come °” said he. 

' “One by the post, Madame Danglars’ footman left the other.”--—“ Let 
Madame Danglars know that I accept the place she offers me in her box. 
Wait; then, during the day, tell Rosa that when I leave the Opera I will 
sup with her, as she wishes. Take her six bottles of different wine— 
Cyprus, sherry, and Malaga, and a barrel of Ostend oysters ; get them at 
Borel’s, and be sure you say they are for me.” 

“ At what o'clock, sir, do you breakfast ?” 

“What time is it now ??———-* A quarter to ten.” 

“ Very well, at half-past ten. Debray will, perhaps, be obliged to go to 
the minister—and besides” (Albert looked at his tablets), “it 1s the hour I 
told the count, 21st May, at half-past ten ; and though J do not much rely 
upon his promise, I wish to be punctual. Is Madame la Comtesse up yet ?” 
——* If M. le Vicomte wishes, I will inquire.” 

“Ves; ask her for one of her liqueur cellarets, mine is incomplete ; and 
tell her I shail have the honour of seeing her about three o’clock, and that 
I request permission to introduce some one to her.” The valet left the 
room. Albert threw himself on the divan, tore off the cover of two or 
three of the papers, looked at the playbills, made a face at perceiving they 
played an opera, and not a ballet ; hunted vainly amongst the advertise- 
ments for a new tooth-powder of which he had heard, and threw down, one 
after the other, the three leading papers of Paris, muttering, “ These 
papers become more and more stupid every day.” A moment after, a 
carriage stopped before the door, and the servant announced M. Lucien 
Debray. A tall young man, with light hair, clear grey eyes, and thin and 
compressed lips, dressed in a blue coat with buttons of gold, beautifully 
carved, a white neckcloth, and a tortoiseshell eye-glass, suspended by a 
silken thread, and which, by an effort of the superciliary and zygomatic 
nerves, he fixed in his eye, entered, with a half-official air, without smiling 
or speaking. “Good morning, Lucien! good-morning!” said Albert ; “your 
punctuality really alarms me. Whatdo I say? punctuality! You, whom 
I expected last, you arrive at five minutes to ten, when the time fixed was 
half-past! Have ministers resigned ?” “ No, my dear fellow,” returned 
the young man, seating himself on the divan; “reassure yourself ; we ate 
tottering always, but we never fall; and I begin to believe that we shall 
pass into a state of immobility, and then the affairs of the Peninsula will 
completely consolidate us.” 

“ Ah, true! you drive Don Carlos out of Spain.”—-“ No, no, my dear 
fellow, do not confound our plans. We take him to the other side of the 
French frontier, and offer him hospitality at Bourges.” 

“ At Bourges ?”--——" Yes, he has not much to complain of; Bourges is 
the capital of Charles VII. Do you not know that all Paris knew it 
yesterday, and the day before it had already transpired on the Bourse, and 
M. Danglars (1 do not know by what means that man contrives to obtain 
intelligence as soon as we do) made a million (440,000) |” 8 

“And you another order, for I see you have a blue tiband at ‘your 
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button-hole.”-—— Yes, they sent me the order of Charles IIL,” returned 
ebray, carelessly. 

| * Come, do not affect indifference, but confess you were pleased to have 

3t,"—---'' Oh, it is. very well as a finish to the toilette. It looks very neat 

on a black coat buttoned up.” 

“ And makes you resemble the Prince of Wales or thé Duke de Reich- 
stadt.”—-—“ It is for that reason you see me So early.” 

“ Because you have the order of Charles III., and you wish to announce 
the good news to me ?”———“ No, because I passed the night writi 
letters,--five-and-twenty despatches. I returned home at daybreak, aan 
strove to sleep ; but my head ached, and I got up to have a ride for an 
hour. At the Bois de Boulogne, e##uz and hunger attacked me at once, 
—two enemies who rarely accompany each other, and who are yet leagued 
against me, a sort of Carlo-republican alliance. I then recollected you 
gave a breakfast this morning, and here ] am. I am hungry, feed me; I 
am bored, amuse me.” 

“Tt is my duty as your host,” returned Albert, ringing the bell, whilst 
Lucien turned over, with his gold-mounted cane, the papers that lay on 
the table. “Germain, a glass of sherry and a biscuit. In the meantime, 
my dear Lucien, here are cigars—contraband, of course—try them, and 

ersuade the minister to sell us such instead of poisoning us with cabbage- 
eaves.” “ Peste/ 1 will do nothing of the kind; the moment they 
come from government you would find them execrable.—Besides, that does 
not concern the home but the financial department. Address yourself to 
M. Humann, section of the indirect contributions, Corridor A., No. 26,” 

“On my word,” said Albeit, “you astonish me by the extent of your 
acquaintance. Takea cigar.” “ Really, my dear count,” replied Lucien, 
lighting a manilla at a rose-coloured taper that burnt in a stand beauti- 
fully enamelled——“ how happy you are to have nothing to do: you do not 
know your own good fortune !” 

“ And what would you do, my dear diplomatist,” replied Morcerf, with 
a slight degree of irony in his voice, “if you did nothing? What! private 
secretary to a minister, plunged at once into European cabals and Parisian 
intrigues ; having kings, and, better still, queens, to protect, parties to 
unite, elections to direct ; making more use of your cabinet with your pen 
and your telegraph than Napoleon did of his battle-fields with his sword 
and his victories; possessing five-and-twenty thousand francs a year, 
besides your place ; a horse, for which Chateau Renaud offered you four 
hundred louis, and which you would not part with; a tailor who never 
disappoints you; with the opera, the jockey-club, and other varieties, can 
‘ou not amuse yourself? Well, I will amuse you.”———“ How ?’?——“ By 
introducing to you a new acquaintance.” 

“ A man or a woman ?” “A man.” 

* T know so many already.”-——“ But you do not know this man.” 

“Where does he come from—the end of the world ?” 

“Farther still, perhaps.” 

_ “The devil! I hope he does not bring our breakfast with him.” 
_ “Oh,no; our breakfast comesfrom my father’s kitchen. Are youhungty? 
“Humiliating as such a confession is,I am. But I dined at M. de 
Villefort’s, and lawyers always give you very bad dinners. You would 
think they felt some remorse ; did you ever remark that ?” - 
''“ Ah! depreciate other persons’ dinners; you ministers ‘give such 
splendid ones.”-——“ Yes; but we do not invite people of fashion. | If we 
‘vere not forced to entertain a parcel of country boobie= because they 
a 18 
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think and vote with us, we should never dream of dining at home, I aentite 


ee Well, take another glass of sherry and another biscuit.” | 

“Willingly. ‘Your Spanish wine is excellent. You see we were quite 
right to pacify that country.”-——“ Yes ; but Don Carlos ?” 

a Well, Don Carlos will drink Bordeaux, and in ten years we will marry 
his son to the little queen.” 

“You will then obtain the Golden Fleece, if you are still in the ministry.” 
~~—-“JT think, Albert, you have adopted the system of feeding me on 
smoke this morning.” 

“ Well, you must allow it is the best thing for the stomach: but I hear 
Beauchamp in the next room ; you can dispute together, and that will pass 
away the time.”———“ About what ?”-——“ About the papers.” 

“ My dear friend,” said Lucien, with an air of sovereign contempt, “ do I 
ever read the papers ?” 

“ Then you will dispute the more.” 

“M. Beauchamp,” announced the servant. ‘“ Enter, enter,” said Albert, 
rising and advancing to meet the young man. “Here is Debray, who 
detests you without reading you, so he says.” 

“ He is quite right,” returned Beauchamp ; “for I criticise him without 
knowing what he does. Good-day, commander !” 

“Ah! you know that already,” said the private secretary, smiling and 
shaking hands with him. 

“ Pardieu [?)——“ And what do they say of it in the world ?” 

“In which world? we have so many worlds in the year of grace 1838.” 

“In the entire political world, of which you are one of the leaders,” 

“They say that it is quite fair; and that you sow so much red, that you 
must reap a little blue.” “Come, come ! that is not bad !” said Lucien. 
“Why vou do not join our party, my dear Beauchamp? With your talents 
you would make your fortune in three or fours years.” 

“T only await one thing before following your advice ; that is, a minister 
who will hold office for six months. My dear Albert, one word; for I 
must get poor Lucien a respite. Do we breakfast or dine? I must go to 
the Chamber, for our life is not an idle one.” 

“You only breakfast : I await two persons: and the instant they arrive 
we shall set down to table.” 








CHAPTER XL. 
THE BREAKFAST. 


“ AnD what sort of persons do you expect to breakfast ?” said Beauchamp, 
“A gentleman, and a diplomatist.” 

“Then we shall have to wait two hours for the gentleman, and three for 
the diplomatist. I shall come back to dessert; keep me some straw- 
berries, coffee, and cigars. I shall take a cutlet on my way to the Chamber.” 

“Do not do anything of the sort; for were the gentleman a Mont- 
morency, and the diplomatist a Metternich, we will breakfast at eleven ; 
in.the meantime, follow Debray's example, and take a glass of sherry 
a biscuit,” ei oe 

“ Be it so; I will stay; I must do something to distract imy ¢ ts.” 
_ “You are like Debray; and yet it seems to me that when the minister 
is out of spirits, the opposition ought to be joyous.” | ‘ 

Ah,. you do not know with what I'am threatened. I shall hear this 
morning M. Danglars make a speech atthe Chamber of Députies ; and at 
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this wife's this evening I shall hear the tragedy of a peer of France The 
devil take the constitutional government ! and since we.had our choice, a6 
they say, at least, how could we choose that 7” | 

‘*T understand} you must lay in a stock of hilarity.” 

“Do not run down M, Danglars’ speeches,” said Debray ; he votes for 

, for he belongs to the opposition.” 

“ Pardieu / that is exactly the worst of all: I am waiting until you sénd 
him to speak at the Luxembourg, to laugh at my ease.” 

“My dear friend,” said Albert to Beauchamp, “it is plain the affairs of 
Spain are settled, for you are most desperately out of humour this morning. 
Recollect that Parisian gossip has spoken of a marriage between myself and 
Mile. Eugénie Danglars ; I cannot in conscience, therefore, let you run down 
the speeches of a man who will one day say to me, ‘M. le Vicomte, you know 
I give my daughter eighty thousand pounds.’” , 

“ Ah, this marriage will never take place,” said Beauchamp. “ The king 
has made hima baron, and can make him a peer, but he cannot make him a 
gentleman ; and the count de Morcerf is too aristocratic to consent, for the 
paltry sum of eighty thousand pounds, toa mésalliance. The viscount de 

orcerf can only wed a marchioness.” 

“ Rut eighty thousand pounds is a nice little sum,” replied Morcerf. | 

“Tt is the social capital of a theatre on the boulevard, or a railroad from 
the Jardin des Plantes to la Rapée.” 

“ Never mind what he says, Morcerf,” said Debray, “ do ou marry her. 
You marry a ticket of a money-bag, it is true ; well, but what does that 
matter? Itis better to havea blazon less and a figure more onit. You have 
seven martlets on your arms: give three to your wife, and you will still have 
four ; that is one more than M. de Guise had, who so nearly became king of 
France, and whose cousin was emperor of Germany,” 

“On my word, I think you are right, Lucien,” said Albert, absently. 

“To be sure ; besides, every millionaire is as noble as a bastard—that 
is, he can be.”——“Do not say that, Debray,” returned Beauchamp 
laughing, “for here is Chateau-Renaud, who, to cure you of your mania 
for paradoxes, will pass the sword of Renaud de Montauban, his ancestor, 
through your body.” 

“ He will sully it then,” returned Lucien; “for I am low—very low.” 

“Oh, heavens !” cried Beauchamp, “the minister quotes Béranger ; what 
shall we come to next ?’——“ M. de Chateau-Renaud {| M, Maximilian 
Morrel !” said the servant, announcing two fresh guests. 

“ Now,then, to breakfast,” said Beauchamp ; “ for, if I remember, you told 
me you only expected two persons, Albert.” 

*“ Morrel !” muttered Albert—“ Morrel! who is he?” But before he 
had finished, M. de Chateau-Renaud, a handsome young men of thirty, 

ntleman all over, that is, with the figure of a Guiche and the wit of a 
Honternart, took Albert’s hand. “ My dear Albert,” said he, “let me in- 
troduce to you M. Maximilian Morrel, captain of Spahis, my friend ; and 
what is more—however the man speaks for himself—my preserver. Sabutig 
my hera, viscount.” And he stepped on one side, ree the large sax 
open brow, the piercing eyes, and black moustache of the fine and sable 
young man whom our readers have already seen at Marseilles, under cir- 
cimistances sufficiently dramatic not to be forgotten. A rich uniform, half 
French, half Oriental, set off his broad chest, decorated with the order. of 
the Legion of Honour, and his graceful and stalwart figure... The young 
officer bawed with easy and elegant politeness. “ Monsieur,” said Afhert 

affectionate courtesy, “ M. le comte de ChAteau-Renaud khew how 
182 
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cee pleasure this introduction would give me ; you are his friend, be ours 

also. é 

' “Well said!” interrupted Chateau-Renatd; “and pray that, if you 
should ever be in a similar predicament, he may do as much for you as he 
did for me.”———-“ What has he done ?” asked Albert. 

“ Oh! nothing worth speaking of,” said Morrel ; “ M. de ChAteau- Renaud 
exaggerates,” ——— Not worth speaking of ?” cried Chateau-Renaud ; “ life 
is not worth speaking of !—that is rather too philosophical, on my word, 
Morrel, It is very well for you, who risk your life every day ; but for me, 
who only did so once——” 

“What is evident in all this, baron, is, that M. le Capitaine Morrel saved 
your life:” “ Exactly so.” 

“On what occasion ?” asked Beauchamp. ; 

“Beauchamp, my good fellow, you know I am starving,” said Debray : 
“ do not set him off on some long story ..——~—“ Well, I do not prevent your 
sitting down to table,” replied Beauchamp: “ ChAateau-Renaua can tell us 
whilst we eat our breakfast.” 

“Gentlemen,” said Morcerf, “it is only a quarter-past ten, and I expect 
some one else.” —“ Ah, true ! a diplomatist !” observed Debray. 

“T know not whether he be or not: I only know that I gave him a mission 
which he terminated so entirely to my satisfaction, that had I been king, I 
should haveinstantly created him knight of all my orders, even had I been 
able to offer him the Golden Fleece and the Garter.” 

“ Well, since we are not to sit down to table,” said Debray, “take a 
glass of sherry, and tell us all about it.” 

“ You all know that I had the fancy of going to Africa.” 

. “Jt is a road your ancestors have traced for you,” said Albert, gallantly. 

“Yes, but I doubt that your object was like theirs—to rescue the Holy 
Sepulchre.”———“ You are quite right, Beauchamp,” observed the young 
aristocrat. “ It was only to fight as an amateur. I cannot bear duelling ever 
since two seconds, whom I had chosen to accommodate a quarrel, forced me 
to break the arm of one of my best friends, one whom you all know—poor 
Franz d’Epinay.” : 

Mer true !” said Debray, “you did fight some time ago ;~-about 
what ?” 

“ The devil take me, if I remember !” returned ChAteau-Renaud. “But 
I recollect perfectly one thing: that, being unwilling to let such talents as 
mine sleep, I wished to try upon the Arabs the new pistols that had been 
given tome. In consequence I embarked for Oran, and went from thence 
to Constantine, where I arrived just in time to witness the raising of the 
siege. 1 retreated with the rest, during eight-and-forty hours. I supported 
the rain during the day and the cold during the night tolerably wal but 
the third morning my horse died of cold. Poor brute! accustomed to be 
coveréd up and to have a stove in the stable, the Arabian finds himself 
unable to bear ten degrees of cold in Arabia.”———“ That’s why you want 
to purchase my English horse,” said Debray ; “ you think he will support 

-the cold better.” 

“You are mistaken, for I have made a vow never to return to Africa.” 

“You were very much frightened then ?” asked Beauchamp. 

“ I confess it ; and I had good reason to be so,” replied Chateau-Renaud, 
“T was retreating on foot, for my horse was dead. Six Arabs came up, 
full gallop, to cut off my head. I shot two with my double-barrelled gun, 
and two more with my pistols, but I was then disarmed, and two were 

still left ; one seized me by the hair (that is why I now wear it so short, 
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for no one kncws what may happen), the other encircled my neck with the 
yataghan, when this gentleman whom you see here charged them, shot 
the one who held me by the hair with a pistol, and cleft the skull of the 
other with his sabre. He had assigned himself the task of saving the life 
of a man that day ; chance caused that man to be myself. When I am 
rich I will order a statue of Chance from Klugmann or Marochetti.” | 

“Ves,” said Morrel,: smiling, “it was the 5th of September, the anniver- 
sary of the day on which my father was miraculously preserved ; there- 
fore, as far as it lies in my power, I endeavour to celebrate it by 
some-——” 

“Heroic action,” interrupted Chateau-Renaud. “I was chosen, But this 
is not all : after rescuing me from the sword, he rescued me from the cold, 
not by sharing his cloak with me, like St. Martin, but by giving it me all ; 
then from hunger by sharing with me—guess what ?” 

“ A Strasbourg pie?” asked Beauchamp. 

“ No, his horse ; of which we each of us atea slice with a hearty appetite. 
It was very hard.” “ The horse ?” said Morcerf, laughing. 

‘No, the sacrifice,” returned Chateau-Renaud ; ‘ask Debray if he 
would sacrifice his English steed for a stranger ?” “ Not for a stranger,” 
said Debray, “but for a friend I might, perhaps.” 

‘‘T divined that you would become mine, M. le Comte,” replied Morrel ; 
“ besides, as I had the honour to tell you, heroism or not, sacrifice or not, that 
day I owed an offering to. bad fortune in recompense for the favours good 
fortune had on other days ‘granted to us.” 

“ The history to which M. Morrel alludes,” continued Chateau-Renaud, 
“ is an admirable one, which he will tell you some day when you are better 
acquainted with him ; to-day let us fill our stomachs, and not our memories. 
What time do you breakfast, Albert ?” ; 

“ At half-past ten.” 

“ Precisely ?” asked Debray, taking out his watch. 

“Oh! you will give me five minutes’ grace,” replied Morcerf, “for 1 
also expect a preserver.”————“ Of whom ?” 

“ Of myself,” cried Morcerf ; “ Jardleu / dg you think I cannot be saved 
as wellas any one else, and that there are only Arabs who cut off heads? 
Our breakfast is a philanthropic one, and we shall have at table—at least, I 
hope so—two benefactors of humanity.” “What shall we do?” said 
Debray ; “ we have only one Monthyon prize,” 

“ Well, it will be given to some one who has done nothing to deserve it,” 
said Beauchamp ; “that is the way the Academy mostly escapes from the 
dilemma,” “ And where does he come from?” asked Debray. “You 
have already answered the question once, but so vaguely, that I ventur: 
to put it a second time.” ‘ 

“Really,” said Albert, “I do not know; when I invited him ‘three 
months ago, he was then at Rome, but since that time, who knows where he 
may have gone?” ie 

“ And you think him capable of being exact ?? demanded Debray. —. 

“T think him capable of everything.” , 

“* Well, with the five minutes’ grace, we have only ten left.” 

“T will profit by them to tell you something about my guest.” je 

“I beg pardon !” interrupted Beauchamp ; “are there any materials for 
an article in what you are going to tell us ?” we 

“Yes, and for a most curious one.” ——“ Go on, then, for I see I shall not 
get to the Chamber this morning, and I must make up for it”. °° 

“JT was at Rome the Jast Carnival,” : 
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. {8 We know that,” said Beauchamp, i 
« & Yes, but what you do not know is that I was carried off by bandits.” 

* There are no bandits,” cried Debray. 

*‘ Ves there are, and most hideous, or rather most admirable ones, for I 
found them ugly enough to frighten me.”-——* Come, my dear Aibert,” said 
Debray, “confess that your cook is behind-hand, that the oysters have not 
arrived from Ostend or Marennes, and that, like Madame de Maintenon, 
you are going to replace the dish bya story. Say so at once; we are suffi- 
ciently well-bred to excuse you, and to listen to your history, fabulous as 
it promises to be.” 

“ And I-say to you, fabulous as it may seem, I tell it as a true one from 
beginning to end. The brigands had carried me off, and conducted me to 
@ mast gloomy spot, called the Catacombs of Saint Sebastian,” 

“TI know it,” said Chateau-Renaud ; “I narrowly escaped catching a 
fever there.” 

“ And I did more than that,” replied Morcerf, “for I caught one. I was 
informed I was a prisoner until I paid the sum of 4,000 Roman crowns— 
about 24,000 francs (£960). Unfortunately, 1 had not above 1,500. I was 
at the end of my journey and of my credit. 1 wrote to Franz—and weré 
he here he would confirm every word—I wrote then to Franz that if he did 
not come with the four thousand crowns before six, at ten minutes past I 

have gone to join the blessed saints and glorious martyrs, in whose 
éempany I had the honour of being ; and Signor Luigi Vampa, such was 
oe of the chief of these bandits, would have scrupulously kept his 
wi 

“But Franz did come with the four thousand crowns,” said ChAteau- 
Renaud. “A man whose name is Franz d’Epinay or Albert de Morcerf 
has not much difficulty in procuring them.”——“ No, he arrived accom- 
panied simply by the guest I am going to present to you.” 

“Ah! this gentleman is a Hercules killing Cacus, a Perseus freeing 
Andromeda !”-—— No, he is a man about my own size.” 

“ Armed to the teeth ?»———“ He had not even a knitting-needle.” 

“ But he paid your ransom” 

_* He said two words to the chief, and I was free.”——“ And they apolo- 
gised to him for having carried you off?” said Beauchamp. 

“ Just 60.” Why, he is a second Ariosto.” 

“No, his name is the count of Monte-Cristo.” 

“There is not a count of Monte-Cristo,” said Debray. 

“I do not think so,” added Chateau-Renaud, with the air of a man who 
knows the whole of the European nobility perfectly. 

“ Does any one know anything of a count of Monte-Cristo 

“ He comes possibly from the Holy Land, and one of his ancestors pos- 
sessed Calvary, as the Montemarts did the Dead Sea.” 

“I think I can assist your researches,” said Maximilian. “ Monte-Cristo 
is a little island I have often heard spoken of by the old sailors my father 
employed—-a grain of sand in the centre of the Mediterranean, an atom in 
the infinite.” “ Precisely !” cried Albert. ‘ Well, he of whom I speak 
is the lord and master of this grain of sand, of this atom 3 he has purchased 
the title of count somewhere in Tuscany.” 

* He is rich, then ?’--——-“ 1 believe 0.” 

“But that ought to be visible.” 

“That is what deceives you, Debray.” : 

“T do not understand you.” ; 

“Have you read the ‘ Arabian Nights’? 3 — 
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4 What aquestion —— Well, do you know if the persons you see there 
axe rich or poor, iftheir sacks of w are not rubies or diamonds? They 
seem like poor fishermen, and suddenly they open some mysterious cavern 
filled with the wealth of the Indies.” 

“ Afterwards 2” oan 
_ “My count of Monte-Cristo is one of those fishermen. He has éven a 
name taken from the book, since he calls himself Sinbad the Sailor, and 
has a cave filled with gold.” 

“ And you have seen this cavern, Morcerf ?” asked Beauchamp, 

“No, but Franz has : for Heaven's sake, not a word of this before him. 
Franz went in with his eyes blindfolded, and was served by mutes and 
women to whom Cleopatra was nothing. Only he is not quite sure about 
the women, for they did not come in until after he had taken some hatchis, 
ao that what he took for women might have been simply a row of statues,” 

The two young men looked at Morcerf as if to say,—- | 

* Are you mad, or are you laughing at us?’——-“ And I also,” said 
Morrel, thoughtfully, “ have heard something like this from an old sailor 
named Penelon.” 

“ Ah |” cried Albert, “it is very lucky that M. Morrel comes to aid me; 

are vexed, are you not, that he thus gives a clue to the labyrinth ?” | 

“My dear Albert,” said Debray, “ what you tell us is so extraordinary.” 

“Ah! because your ambassadors and your consuls do not tell you of 
them-——they have no time. They must not molest their countrymen who 
travel,”-—_—“‘ Now you get angry, and attack our poor agents. How will 
you have them protect you? The Chamber cuts down their salaries every 
day, so that now they have scarcely any. Will you be ambassador, Albert ? 
1 will send you to Constantinople. 

“ No, lest on the first demonstration I make in favour of Mehemet Ali, 
the Sultan send me the bowstring, and make my secretaries strangle mé.” 

“There, now !” said Debray. ‘“ Yes, but this does not prevent the Count 
of Monte-Cristo from existing.” ) 

“ Pardies / every one exists.” 

“ Doubtless, but not in the same way: every one has not black slaves, 
superb galleys, arms like those at La Casauba, Arabian horses, and Greek 
thistresses.”—_— Have you seen his Greek ?” 

“{ have both seen and heard her. I saw her at the theatre, and heard 
her one morning when I breakfasted with the count.”———“ He eats, then?” 
——- Yes ; but so little, it can hardly be called eating.” 

“ke must be a vampire.”———“ Laugh, if you will ; the Countess G——, 
who had known Jord Ruthven, declared the count was a vampire.” 

“Ah, capital!” said Beauchamp. “ Fora man not connected with news- 
papers, here is the pendant to the famous sea-serpent of the Comsti(utionmed.” 
~——“* Wild eyes, the iris of which contracts or dilates at pleasure,” said 
Debray ; “facial angle strongly developed, magnificent forehead. livid 
ree alae black beard, sharp and white teeth, politeness unexceptione 
andie. vhs “ 

“ Just so, Lucien,” returned Morcetf ; “ you have described him feature 
fer feature. ‘Yes, keen and cutting politeness. ‘This man has often made 
me shudder! and one day that we were viewing an execution, I thought 
I should faint, more from hearing the cold and calm manner in which he 
spoke of every description of torture than from the sight of the executioner 
and the culprit.” Did he not conduct you to the ruinsof the Colosseum 
and suck your blood # asked Beauchamp, a 

“#Or, after having’ delivered you, make you sign a blood-coloured parch- 
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ment surrendering your soul to him ”-———“ Rail on, rail on at your ease, 

ntlemen,” said Morcerf, somewhat piqued. “When I look at you 

arisians, idlers on the Boulevard de Gand or the Bois de Boulogne, and 
think of this man, it seems to me we are not of the same race.” 

“T am highly flattered,” returned Beauchamp, “ At the same time," 
added Chateau-Renaud, “ your Count of Monte-Cristo is a very fine fellow, 
always excepting his little arrangements with the Italian banditt:.”——. 
“There are no Italian banditti !” said Debray. 

“No vampire !” cried Beauchamp. ‘“ No count of Monte-Cristo !” 
added Debray. “There is half-past ten striking, Albert !” 

“Confess you have dreamed this, and let us sit down to breakfast,” 
continued Beauchamp. But the sound of the clock had not died away 
when Germain announced, “ His Excellency the count of Monte-Cristo,? 
The involuntary start every one gave proved how much Morcerf’s narra- 
tive had impressed them, and Albert himself could not prevent himself 
from feeling a sudden emotion. He had nat heard a carriage stop in the 
street, or steps in the ante-chamber; the door had itself opened noise- 
lessly. The count appeared, dressed with the greatest simplicity ; but the 
most fastidious dandy could have found nothing to cavil at in his toilette : 
every article of dress—hat, coat, gloves, and boots—were from the first 
makers. He seemed scarcely five-and-thirty. But what struck everybody 
was his extreme resemblance to the portrait Debray had drawn. The 
count advanced, smiling, into the centre of the room, and approached 
Albert, who hastened towards him, holding out his hand, “ Punctuality,” 
said Monte-Cristo, “is the politeness of kings, according to one of your 
sovereigns, I think ; but it is not the same with travellers. However, I hope 
you will excuse the two or three seconds Iam behindhand ; five hundred 
leagues are not to be accomplished without some trouble, and especially 
in France, where, it seems, it is forbidden to beat the postilions.” 

“ M. le Comte,” replied Albert, “ I was announcing your visit to some of 
my friends, whom I had invited in consequence of the promise you did 
me the honour to make, and whom I now present to you. They are M., le 
Comte de Chateau-Renaud, whose nobility goes back to the twelve peers, 
and whose ancestors had a place at the Round Table; M. Lucien Debray, 
private secretary to the Ministre de l’Inté:ieur ; M. Beauchamp, an editor 
of a paper, and the terror of the French Government, but of whom, ia 
spite of his celebrity, you have not heard in Italy, since his paper is pro- 
hibited there ; and M. Maximilian Morrel, captain of Spahis.” 

At this name the count, who had hitherto saluted every one with courtesy, 
but at the same time with coldness and formality, stepped a pace forward, 
and a slight tinge of red coloured his pale cheeks. “ You wear the uniform 
of the new French conquerors, monsieur,” said he; “it is a handsome. 
uniform.” No one could have said what caused the count’s voice to 
vibrate so deeply, and what made his eye flash, which was in general, so 
cleat, lustrous, and limpid when he pleased. “You have never seen 
our Africans, M. le Comte?” said Albert. ‘ Never,” replied the count,, 
who was by this time perfectly master of himself again. 

“Well, beneath this uniform beats one of the bravest and noblest hearts: 
in the whole army.” ; 

“Qh, M. de Morcerf !” interrupted Morrel. : 

“Let me go on, captain! And we have just heard,” continued Albert, 
“ of a fresh action of monsieur, and so heroic a one, that, although I have 
seen him to-day for the first time, I request you to allow me to introduce, 
him as my friend.” At these words it was still possible to remark in 
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Monte-Cristo that fixed gaze, that passing colour, and that slight trembling 
of the eyelid, that showed his emotion. “Ah! you havea noble heart,’ 
said the count ; “so much the better.” This exclamation, which corres- 
ponded to the count’s own thought rather than to what Albert was saying, 
surprised everybody, and especially Morrel, who looked at Monte-Cristo 
with surprise. But, at the same time, the intonation was so soft that, 
however strange the exclamation might seem, it was impossible ‘to be 
offended at it. “ Why should he doubt it ?” said Beauchamp to ChAteau- 
Renaud. : 

“Tn reality,” replied the latter, who, with his aristocratic glance and 
his knowledge of the world, had penetrated at once all that was penetrable 
in Monte-Cristo, “ Albert has not deceived us, for the count is a most sin- 
gular being. What say you, Morrel ?’———‘ Afa foz/ he has an open look 
about him that pleases me, in spite of the singular remark he has made 
about me.” 
| “ Gentlemen,” said Albert, “Germain informs me breakfast is ready. 
My dear count, allow me to show you the way.” They passed silently into 
the breakfast-room ; every one took his place. ‘“‘ Gentlemen,” said the 
count, seating himself, ‘‘ permit me to make a confession which must form 
my excuse for any zxconvenances I may commit. Iam a stranger, and a 
stranger to such a degree, that this is the first time I have ever been at 
Paris. The French way of living is utterly unknown to me, and up to the 
present time I have followed the Eastern customs, which are entirely in 
contrast to the Parisian. I beg you, therefore, to excuse if you find any- 
thing in me too Turkish, too Italian, or too Arabian. Now, then, let us 
breakfast.” 

“With what an air he says all this !’ muttered Beauchamp ; “ decidedly 
he is a great man.” “A great man in his country,” added Debray. 

“ A great man in every country, M. Debray,” said Chateau-Renaud. The 
count was, it may be remembered, a most temperate guest. Albert re- 
marked this, expressing his fears lest, at the outset, the Parisian mode of 
life should displease the traveller in the most essential point. “ My dear, 
count,” said he, “ I fear one thing, and that is, that the fare of the Rue du 
Helder is not so much to your taste as that of the Place d’Espagne, I 
ought to have consulted you on the point, and have had some dishes pre- 
pared expressly.”———“ Did you know me better,” returned the count, 
smiling, ‘“ you would not give one thought of such a thing for a traveller’ 
like myself, who has successively lived on maccaroni at Naples, polenta 
at Milan, olla podrida at Valencia, pilau at Constantinople, karrick in. 
India, and swallows’ nests in China. I eat everywhere, and of everything, . 
only I eat but little ; and to-day, that you reproach me with my want o 
appetite, is my day of appetite, for I have not eaten since yesterday, 
morning.” : 

“ What !” cried all the guests, “ you have not eaten for four-and-twenty’ 
hours ?’?——“ No,” replied the count ; “I was forced to go out of my road 
to obtain some information near Nimes, so that I was somewhat late, and 
therefore I did not choose to stop.” ; 

“And you ate in your carriage ?” asked Morcerf.——“ No, I slept, as 1 . 
generally do when I am weary without having the courage to amuse myself, - 
or when I am hungry without feeling inclined to eat.” a 

“ But you can sleep when you please, monsieur ?” said Morrel, 

“ Ves." You have a receipt for it ?”——~“‘ An infallible one.” °°, 

“ That.would be invaluable to us in Africa, who have not always any,, 
food to.eat, and rarely anything to drink,”---=" Yes,” said Monte-Cristo ; 
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“but, unfortunately, a receipt excellent for a man ike myself would be 
tee dangerous applied to an army, which might not awake when it was 


“ May we inquire what is this receipt?” asked Debray.~—*“ Oh, yes,” 
returned Monte-Cristo; “I make no secret of it, “Itis a mixture of ex- 
cellent a ong I fetched myself from Canton in order to have it pure, 
and the best hatchis which grows in the eagt—that is, between the Tigris 
and the Euphrates, These two ingredients are mixed im equal proportions, 
and formed into pills. Ten minutes after one is taken, the effect is pro- 
duced, Ask M, le Baron Franz d’Epinay ; I think he tasted them one day.” 

* Yes,” replied Morcerf, “ he said something about it to me.” 

“< But,” said Beauchamp, who, in his capacity of journalist, was very in- 
¢redulous, “you always carry this drug about you ?”——-“ Always.” 

“Would it be an indiscretion to ask to see those precious pills ” con- 
tinued Beauchamp, hoping to take him at a disadvantage. ——“ No, man- 
sieur,” returned the count ; and he drew from his pocket a marvellous 
dondonnidre, formed out of a single emerald, and closed by a golden iid, 
which unscrewed and gave passage to a small ball of a greenish colour, 
and about the size of a pea. This ball had an acrid and penetrating odour, 
"Phere were four or five more in the emerald, which would contain about a 
dloven. The dondonniére passed round the table, but 1t was more to exa- 
mine the admirable emerald than to see the pills that it passed from hand 
> hand. “And is it your cook who prepares these pills ?” asked Beau- 
champ. 

" Oh, no, monsieur,” replied Monte-Cristo ; “Ido not thus betray my 
ee to the vulgar. J] ama tolerable chemist, and prepare my pilis 
myse ” 

‘ This is a magnificent emerald, and the largest I have ever seen,” said 
oe “although my mother has some remarkable family 

ewels, 

“J had three similar ones,” returned Monte-Cristo, “I gave one to the 
Grand Seigneur, who mounted it in his sabre ; another to our holy father 
the Pope, who had it set in his tiara, opposite to nearly as large, though 
not so fine a one, given by the Emperor Napoleon to his predecessor, 
Pius Vil. Ikept the third for myself, and I had it hollowed out, which 
reduced its value, but rendered it more commodious for the purpose I in- 
tended it for.” Every one looked at Monte-Cristo with astonishment ; he 

ke with so much simplicity that it was evident he spoke the truth, or 

t he was mad. However, the sight of the emerald made them naturally 
incline to the former belief. ‘‘ And what did these two sovereigns give you 
ia exchange for these magnificent presents?” asked Debray.——“ The 
Grand Seigneur, the liberty of a woman,” replied the count ; “the Pope, 
the life of a man ; so that once in my life I have been as powerful as if 
Heaven had made me come into the world on the steps of a throne.” 

* And it was Peppino you saved, was it not?” cried Morcerf; “it was 
for him that you obtained pardon 2” ; 

“ Perhaps,” returned the count, smiling. 

“ Monsieur le Comte, you have no idea what pleasure it gives me to 
hear you speak thus,” said Morcerf. “I had announced you beforehand 
to my friends as an enchanter of the ‘Arabian Nights,’ a wizard of the 
Middle Ages ; but the Parisians are so subtle in paradoxes, that they mis- 
take for caprices of the imagination the most incontestable truths, whén 
these truths do not form a part of their daily existence. For example, here 
is Debray who reads, and Beanchamp who prints, every day, ‘4 member 
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af the Jackey Club has been stopped and rebbed om the Boulevard ; that 
“pa abe have been assassinated in the Rue St. Denis or the Faubourg 
Bt. Germain; that ten, fifteen, or twenty thieves, have been arrested in a 
aff on the Boulevard du Temple, or in the Thermes de Julien, and who 

et contest the existence of the bandits of the Maremna, of the Campagtia 
ai Romana, or the Pontine Marshes. Tell them yourself that I was taken 
by bandits, and that without your generous intercession I should now have 
‘been sleeping in the catacombs of St. Sebastian, instead of receiving them 

my humble abode in the Rue du Helder.” 

* Ah,” said Monte-Cristo, “you promised me never to mention that circum- 

ce.” ———“ It was not I who made that promise,” cried Morcerf; “it 
must have been some one else whom you have rescued in the same 
manner, and whom you have forgotten. Pray speak of it, for I shall not only, 
] trust, relate the Jittle ] do know, but also a great deal I do net know.” 
' “Tt seems to me,” returned the count, smiling, “that you played a 
‘sufficiently important part to know as well as myself what happened” 
a=“ Well, you promise me, if I tell all I know, to relate, in your turn, all 
that I do not know ?”—-——“ That is but fair,” replied Monte-Cristo, 

“ Well,” said Morcerf, “for three days I believed myself the object of 
the attentions of a mask, whom I took for a descendant of Tullia or 
Poppoea, whilst I was simply the object of the attentions of a contadine, 
‘and I say contadine to avoid saying peasant. What I know is, that, like 
a fool, a greater fool than he of whom I spoke just now, I mistook for this 
peasant a young bandit of fifteen or sixteen, with a beardless chin and 
slim waist, and who, just as I was about to imprint a chaste salute on his 
lips, placed a pistol to my head, and, aided by seven or eight others, led, 
or rather dragged me, to the Catacombs of St. Sebastian, where I found a 
highly educated chief of brigands perusing Czesar’s ‘Commentaries,’ and 
who deigned to leave off reading to inform me, that unless the next morn- 
ing, before six o’clock, four thousand piastres were paid in to his account 
at his banker’s, at a quarter past six I should have ceased to exist. The 
letter is still to be seen, for it isin Franz d’Epinay’s possession, signed by 
me, andgrith a postscript of M. Luigi Vampa. This is ail I know, but f 
know not, M. le Comte, how you contrived to inspire with such respect 
the bandits of Rome, who have so little respect for anything ; 1 assure you, 

ranz and I were lost in admiration.” 

“ Nothing more simple,” returned the count. “I had known the famous 
Vampa for more than ten, years. When he was quite a child, and only a 
shepherd, I gave him, for having shown me the way to a place, some 
pieces of gold; he, in order to repay me, gave me a poniard, the hilt of 
which he had carved with his own hand, and which you may have seen in 
my collection of arms. In after years, whether he had forgotten this in- 
terchange of presents, which ought to have cemented our friendship, of 
whether he did not recollect me, he sought to take me, but, on the cot. 
trary, it was I who captured him and a dozen of his band. I might have 
handed kim over to Roman justice, which is somewhat expeditious, and 
which would have been still more so with him ; but I did nothing of thé 
sort—I suffered him and his band to depart.” : 

“With the condition that they should sin no more,” said Beauchamp,’ 
laughing. “I see they kept their promise.” oe 

“No, monsieur,” returned Monte-Cristo, “upon the simple condition’ 
that they should respect myself and my friends. Perhaps what I am aboot 
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to say may seem strange te you, who are socialists, and vaunt hu 
and your duty to your neighbour, but I never seek to protect society wis 
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does not protect mé, and whom I will even say, in general, occupies jt. 
self about me only to injure me; and thus giving them a low place in 
gay esteem, and preserving a neutrality towards them, it is society and my 
neighbour who are indebted to me.”——“ Bravo ? cried Chateau-Renaud; 
“you are the first man I ever met sufficiently courageous to preach egot- 
ism, Bravo! M. le Comte, bravo !” 

“Te is frank, at least,” said Morrel. “ But I am sure that M. le Comte 
does not regret having once deviated from the principles he has so boldly 
avowed.”———“ How have I deviated from those principles, monsieur » 
asked Monte-Cristo, who could not help looking at Morrel with so much 
intensity, that two or three times the young man had been unable tc 
sustain the clear and piercing eye of the count. 

“ Why, it seems to me,” replied Morrel, “that in delivering M. de Mor- 
cerf, whom you did not know, you did good to your neighbour and to 
society.” ———‘‘ Of which he is the brightest ornament,” said Beauchamp, 
drinking off a glass of champagne. 

“ Monsieur le Comte,” cried Morcerf, “ you are at fault : you, one of the 
most formidable logicians I know—and you must see it clearly proved 
that instead of being an egotist, you are a philanthropist. Ah! you call 
yourself Oriental, a Levantine, Maltese, Indian, Chinese; your family 
name is Monte-Cristo ; Sinbad the Sailor 1s your baptismal appellation, 
and yet the first day you set foot in Paris you instinctively possess the 
greatest virtue, or rather the chief defect, of us eccentric Parisians,—that 
is, you assume the vices you have not, and conceal the virtues you pos- 
sess.” “ My dear vicomte,” returned Monte-Cristo, “I do not see, in all 
I have done, anything that merits, either from you or these gentlemen, the 
oe eulogies I have received. You are no stranger to me, for I 

new since I had given up two rooms to you—since J had invited you to 
breakfast with me—since I had lent you one of my carriages—since we 
had witnessed the Carnival together, and since we had also seen fram a 
window of the Place del Popolo the execution that affected you so much 
that you nearly fainted. I will appeal to any of these gentlemen, could I 
leave my guest in the hands of a hideous bandit, as you term Hn? Be- 
sides, you know, I had the idea that you could introduce me into some of 
the Paris salons when I came to France. You might some time ago have 
locked upon this resolution as a vague project, but to-day you see it was a 
reality, and you must submit to it under penalty of breaking your word.” 

“T will keep it,” returned Morcerf; “ but I fear that you will be muth 
disappointed, accustomed as you are to picturesque events and fantastic 
horizons, Amongst us you will not meet with any of those episodes with 
which your adventurous existence has so familiarised you ; our Chimborazo 
is Montmartre, our Himalaya is Mount Valérien, our Great Desert is the 
Plain of Grenelle, where they are now boring an Artesian well to water 
the caravans, We have plenty of thieves, though not so many as is said; 
but these thieves stand in far more dread of a policeman than a lord. 
France is so prosaic, and Paris so civilized a city, that you will not find in 
its eighty-five departments—I say eighty-five, because I do not include 
Corsica—you will not find, then, in these eighty-five departments a singlé 
hill on which there is not a telegraph, or a grotto in which the commissary 
of police has not put up a gas-lamp. There is but one service I can 
render you, and for that I place myself entirely at your orders: that ig, to 
present, or make my friends present, you everywhere ; besides, you have 
no need of any one to introduce you—-with your name, and your fortune, 
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and your talent” (Monte-Cristo bowed with a somewhat iroriical’ smite} 
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“you can present yourself everywhere, and be well received; I can be 
useful in one way only—if knowledge of Parisian habits, of the means of 
rendering yourself comfortable, or of the bazaars, can assist, you may dis- 
pose of me to find you a fitting dwelling here. I dare offer to share. my 
apartments with you, as I shared yours at Rome—I, who do not possess 
egotism, but am yet egotistical par excellence; for, except myself, these 
rooms would not contain a shadow, unless it were the shadow of a female.” 
——* Ah,” said the count, “that is a most conjugal reservation ; I recol- 
lect that at Rome you said something of a projected marriage. May I 
congratulate you ?” 

“The affair is still in projection.”——~-“ And he who says in ‘ projection,’ 
means already decided,” said, Debray. 

“ No,” replied Morceif, “ my father is most anxious about it ; and I hope, 
ere long, to introduce you, if not to my wife, at least to my intended— 
Mademoiselle Eugénie Danglars.”———“ Eugénie Danglars !” said Monte- 
Cristo ; “tell me, is not her father M. le Baron Danylars ?” 

“Yes,” returned Morcerf; ‘'a baron of a new creation.”———“ What 
matter,” said Monte-Cristo, “if he has rendered the State services which 
merit this distinction ?” 

“ Enormous ones,” answered Beauchamp, “Although in reality a 
liberal, he negociated a loan of six millions (£240,000) for Charles X., in 
1829, who made him a baron and chevalier de la Légion d’Honneur ; so 
that he wears the riband, not, as you would think, in his waistcoat-pocket, 
but at his button-hole.”———“ Ah !” interrupted Morcerf, laughing, “ Beau- 
champ, Beauchamp, keep that for the Charz‘vari, but spare my future 
father-in-law before me.” Then, turning to Monte-Cristo, “ You just now 
pronounced his name as if you knew the baron ?” 

“TI do not know him,” returned Monte-Cristo; “ but I shall probably 
soon make his acquaintance, for I have a credit opened with him by the 
house of Richard and Blount, of London, Arstein and Eskeles of Vienna, 
and Thomson and French at Rome.” As he pronounced the two last 
names, the count glanced at Maximilian Morrel. Ifthe stranger expected 
to produce an effect on Morrel, he was not mistaken—Maximilian started 
as jf he had been electrified. “Thomson and French!” said he ; “do 
you know this house, monsieur ?’—-—“ They are my bankers in the capital 
of the Christian world,” returned the count quietly. “Can my influence 
with them be of any service to you r’?——“ Oh, M. le Comte, you could 
assist me perhaps in researches which have been, up to the presen 
fruitless. This house, in past years, did ours a great service, and has, 
know not for what reason, always denied having rendered us this service.” 

“T shall be at your orders,” said Monte-Cristo, inclining himself. 

“ But,” continued Morcerf, “a propos of Danglars,—we have strangely 
wandered from the subject. We were speaking of a suitable habitation 
for the Count of Monte-Cristo. Come, gentlemen, let us all propose some 
place: where shall we lodge this new guest in our great capital ?” . 

“Faubourg Saint-Germain,” said Chateau-Renaud. “The count will 
find there a charming hotel, with a court and garden.” is 

“ Bah ! Chateau-Renaud,” returned Debray, “ you only know your dull 
and gloomy Faubourg Saint-Germain ; do not pay any attention to him, 
M. le Comte—live in the Chaussée d’Antin, that’s the real centre of Paris, 
——“ Bouvelard de l’Opéra,” said Beauchamp; “on the first floor—a 
house with a balcony. M. le Comte will have his cushions of silver cloth 
iy there, and as he smokes. his chibouque, see all Paris pass before 
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~ “You have to ides, then, Morrel * asked’ Chateai-Renaud : © oy dé 
dot propose cnbhig ys SPN Oh, yes,” returned the young man, smifing® 
“on the contrary, e one; but I expected the count would be tempted 
by one of the brilliant proposals made him ; yet as he has not replied to 
any of them, 1 will venture to offer him a suite of apartments in a charms 
ing hotel, in the Pompadour style, that my sister has inhabited for a year, 
in the Rue Meslay.” 

“Vou have a sister?” asked the count——“ Yes, monsieur, a most ex- 
cellent sister.”—“ Married ?”—“ Nearly nine years.”———* Happy ?” 
asked the count again. 

“ As hap y as it is permitted to a human creature to be,” reptied Maxi- 
milian, ‘ She married the man she loved, who remained faithful to us in 
our fallen fortunes—Emmanuel Herbaut.” Monte-Cristo smiled imper- 
ceptibly. “TI live there during my leave of absence,” continued Maximilian; 
“and I shall be, together with my brother-in-law Emmanuel, at the dispo- 
sition of M. le Comte, whenever he thinks fit to honour us.”-——“ One 
minute Ff’ cried Albert, without giving Monte-Cristo the time to reply. 
“ Take care, you are going to immure a traveller, Sinbad the Sailor, aman 
who comes to see Paris ; you are going to make a patriarch of him.” 

“Oh, no,” said Morrel ; “ my sister is five-and-twenty, my brother-in- 
law is thirty ; they are gay, young, and happy ; besides, M. le Comte will 
be in his own house, and only see them when he thinks fit to do so.”——— 
“Thanks, monsieur,” said Monte-Cristo; “Ishall content myself with 
being presented to your sister and her husband, if you will do me the honour 
to introduce me ; but I cannot accept the offer of any one of these gentle- 
men, since my habitation is already prepared.” 

“What !” cried Morcerf; “you are, then, going to an hotel—that will 
be very dull for you.” 

“Was I so badly lodged at Rome?” said Monte-Cristo smiling. 

“ Parbleu !—at Rome you spent fifty thousand piastres in furnishing your 
apartments, but I presume that you are not disposed to spend a similar 
sum every day.”———“ It is not that which deterred me,” replied Monte- 
Cristo ; “but as I determined to have a house to myself, I sent on my 
valet-de-chambre, and he ought by this time to have bought the house and 
furnished it.” 

“ But you have, then, a valet-de-chambre who knows Paris ?” said Beau- 
champ.——“ It is the first time he has ever been in Paris. He is black, 
and cannot speak,” returned Monte-Cristo. 

“It is Ali cried Albert, in the midst of the genera! surprise. 

“Ves, Ali himself, my Nubian mute, whom you saw, I think, at Rome.’ 

“ Certainly,” said Morcerf: “I recollect him perfectly. But how could 
you charge a Nubian to purchase a house, and a mute to furnish it ?—he 
will do everything wrong.” 

‘““Undeceive yourself, monsieur,” replied Monte-Cristo; “I am quite 
suré, that, on the contrary, he will choose everything as I wish, He knows 
my tastes, my caprices, my wants; he has been here a week, with the 
instinct of a hound, hunting by himself ; he will organise everything for 
me. He knew I should arrive to-day at ‘en o'clock; since nine he 
awaited me at the Barritre de Fontainbleau. He gave me this pa ; it 
contains the tiumber of rt oa abode ; read it yourself,” an Monte- 
Cristo passed a paper to Albert. “‘ Ah, that is really original,” said Beaw 
¢ | 


“ And very princely,” added Chatedu-Renaud. | ie 
“What ! do you not know your house ?” asked Debray. | 
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“Wo,” said Monte-Cristo ; “I told you I did not wish to be behind 
time ; dressed myself in the carriage, and descended at the vicouste! é 
Goor.” The young men looked at each other ; they did not know if it was 
a comedy Monte-Cristo was playing; but every word he wtteted Bad such 
an air of shnplicity, that it was impossible to suppose what he said was 
false : besides, why should he tell a falsehood? “We must content out 
selves, then,” said Beauchamp, “ with rendering M. le Comte all the Httle 
services in our power, I, in my quality of journalist, open all the theatres 
to him.”———“ Thanks, monsieur,” returned Monte-Cristo, “my steward 
has orders to take a box at each theatre.” 

“Is your steward also a Nubian ?” asked Debray. 

“ No, he is a countryman of yours, if a Corsican is a countryman of 
anyone’s. But you know him, M. de Morcerf.” 

‘Is it that excellent M. Bertuccio, who understands hiring windows so 
well ?’——~ Yes, you saw him the day I had the honour of receiving you ; 
he has been a soldier, 2 smuggler—in fact, everything. I would not be 
quite suré that he has not been mixed up with the police for some trifle 
& stab with a knife, for instance.” 

“ And you have chosen this honest citizen for your steward,” said 
Debray. “ Of how much does he rob you every year ?” 

“On my word,” replied the count, “ not more than another. I am sure 
hé answers my purpose, knows no impossibility, and so I keep hiri.?—— 
“Then,” continued Ch4teau-Renaud, “since you have an_ establish- 
ment, a steward, and an hotel in the Champs Elysées, you only want a 
mistress.” Albert smiled. He thought of the fair Greek he had seen in 
the count’s box at the Argentina and Valle theatres. “I have something 
better than that,” said Monte-Cristo ; “Ihave a slave. You procure your 
mistresses from the Opera, the Vaudeville, or the Variétés; I purchased 
mine at Constantinople : it cost me more, but I have nothing to fear..—— 
“ But you forget,” replied Debray, laughing, “that we are Franks by name 
and franks by nature, as King Charles said ; and that the moment she put 
her foot in France your slave becomes free. 

“Who will tell her ?’——~ The first person who sees her.” 

* She only speaks Romaic.”-——“ That is different.” 

“But at least we shall see her,” said Beauchamp, “or do you keép 
ettnuchs as well as mutes ?*»—“ Oh, no,” replied Monte-Cristo; *I do not 
carry brutalism so far. Every one who surrounds me is free to quit me, 
and when they leave me will no longer have any need of me or any one 
else ; it is for that reason, perhaps, that they do not quit me.” They had 
tong since passed to dessert and cigars, 

* My dear Albert,” said Debray, rising, “it is half-past two. Your guest 
is charming; but you leave the best company to go into the worst some- 
times. I must return to the minister’s. I will tell him of the count, apd 
we shall soon know who he is.”———“ Take care,” returned Albert; “no 
one has been able to accomplish that.” a 

“Oh, we have three millions for our police; it is true they are almost 
filways spent beforehand; but, no matter, we shall still have fifty thousand 
frances to spend for this purpose.” 

* And when you know, will you telf me ” | ‘ 

“fT promise you. Ax revoir, Albert. Gentlemen, good morning.” — 

As he left the room, Debray called out loudly, “MY carriage.” =. 

_* Bravo !" said Beauchamp to Albert ; “1 shall not go to the chamber, 
but I have something better to offer my readers than a speech ‘;, 
Danglars.".." For heaven’s sake, Beauchamp,” returned Morcerf. * do 
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not nope me of the merit of introducing him ‘everywhere. Is he not 
uliar | | 
Pee He is more than that,” replied Chateau-Renaud ; “he is one of the 
most ¢xtraordinary men I ever saw in my life. Are you coming, Morrel? 
-—“ Directly I have given my card to M. le Comte, who has promised 
to pay us a visit at Rue Meslay, No, 14.”-——--“ Be sure I shall not fail to 
do so,” returned the count, bowing. And Maximilian Morrel left the room 
ie v9 Baron de Chateau-Renaud, leaving Monte-Cristo alone with 
orceri, 


CHAPTER XLI. 
THE PRESENTATION, 


Wen Albert found himself alone with Monte-Cristo, “M. le Comte,” 
said he, “allow me to commence my ciceroneship by showing you a 
specimen of a bachelor’s apartment. You, who are accustomed to the 
palaces of Italy, can amuse yourself by calculating in how many square 
feet a young man who is not the worst lodged in Paris can live. As we 
pass from one room to another, I will open the windows to let you breathe.” 
Monte-Cristo had already seen the breakfast-room and the salon on the 
ground-floor. Albert led him first to his atedzer, which was, as we have 
said, his favourite apartment. Monte-Cristo was a worthy appreciator of 
all that Albert had collected here—old cabinets, Japan porcelain, Oriental 
stuffs, Venice glass, arms from all parts of the world—everything was 
familiar to him; and at the first glance he recognised their date, their 
country, and their origin. Morcerf had expected he should be the guide ; on 
the contrary, it was he who, under the count’s guidance, followed a course 
of archzology, mineralogy, and natural history. They descended to the 
first floor; Albert led his guest into the salon. The salon was filled with 
the works of modern artists ; there were landscapes by Dupré, with their 
long reeds and tall trees, their lowing oxen and marvellous skies; Dela- 
croix’s Arabian cavaliers, with their long white burnous, their shining belts, 
their damasked arms, their horses, who tore each other with their teeth 
whilst their riders contended fiercely with their maces; aguare/les of 
Boulanger, representing Notre Dame de Paris with that vigour that makes’ 
the artist the rival of the poet ; there were paintings by Dias, who makes 
his flowers more beautiful than flowers, his suns more brilliant than the 
sun; designs by Decamp, as vividly coloured as those of Salvator Rosa, 
but more poetic ; daste/s by Giraud and Miiller, representing children like 
angels and women with the features of a virgin; sketches torn from the 
album of Dauzats’ “ Travels in the East,” that had been made in a few 
seconds on the saddle of a camel, or beneath the dome of a mosque: in 
‘a word, all that modern art can give in exchange and as recompense for 
the art lost and gone with ages long since past. 

Albert expected to have something new this time to show to the traveller, 
but, to his great surprise, the latter, without seeking for the signatures, 
many of which, indeed, were only initials, named instantly the author of 
every picture in such a manner that it was easy to see that each name was 
not only known to him, but that each of their styles had been appreciated 
and studied by him. From the salon they passed into the bed-chamber ; 
it was.a model of taste and simple elegance. A single portrait, signed 
Leopold Robert, shone in its carved and gilded frame. This portrait 
_ attracted the Count of Monte-Cristo’s attention, for he. made three rapid 
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steps in the chantber, and stopped suddenly before it. It. svas the portrait 
of a young woman of five or six and twenty, with a dark complexion, and 
light and lustrous eyes, veiled beneath their long lashes. She wore the 
picturesque costume of the Catalan fisherwomen, a red and black badice, 
and the golden pins in her hair. She was looking at the sea, and her 
shadow was defined on the blue ocean and sky. The light was so faint in 
the room that Albert did not perceive the paleness that spread itself over 
the count’s visage, or the nervous heaving of his chest and shoulders, 
Silence prevailed for an instant, during which Monte-Cristo gazed intently 
on the picture. 

“You have there a most charming mistress, viscount,” said the count in 
a perfectly calm tone; “and this costume—a ball costume, doubtless-— 
becomes her admirably.” 

“ Ah, monsieur!” returned Albert, “I would never forgive you this mis- 
take if you had seen another picture beside this, You do not know my 
mother; she it is whom you see here: she had her portrait painted thus 
six or eight years ago. This costume is a fancy one, it appears, and the 
resemblance is so great that I think I still see my mother the same as she 
was in 1830. The countess had this portrait painted during the count’s 
absence. She doubtless intended giving him an agreeable surprise ; but, 
Strange to say, this portrait seemed to displease my father, and the value 
of the picture, which is, as you see, one ofthe best works of Leopold 
Robert, could not overcome his dislike to it. It is true, between ourselves, 
that M. de Morcerf is one of the most assiduous peers at the Luxembourg, 
a general renowned for theory, but a most mediocre amateur of art. It is 
different with my mother, who paints exceedingly well, and who, unwilling 
to part with so valuable a picture, gave it to me to put here, where it would 
be less likely to displease M. de Morcerf, whose portrait, by Gros, I will 
also show you. Excuse my talking of family matters ; but as I shall have 
the honour of introducing you to the count, I tell you this to prevent you 
making any allusions to this picture. The picture seems to have a malign 
influence, for my mother rarely comes here without looking at it, and still 
more rarely does she look at it without weeping. This disagreement is 
the only one that has ever taken place between the count and countess, 
who are still as much united, although married more than twenty years, as 
the first day of their wedding.” 

Monte-Cristo glanced rapidly at Albert, as if to seek a hidden meaning 
in his words ; but it was evident the young man uttered them in the sim- 
plicity of his heart. “ Now,” said Albert, “that you have seen all my trea- 
sures, allow me to offer them to you, unworthy as they are. Consider yourself 
as in your own house: and to put yourself still more at your ease, pray 
accompany me to the apartments of M. de Morcerf,to whom I wrote trom 
Rome an account of the services you rendered me, and to whom I 
announced your promised visit, and I may say that both the count and 
countess anxiously desire to thank you in person. You are somewhat 
élasé | know, and family scenes have not much effect on Sinbad the Sailor, 
who has seen so many others. However, accept what I propase to you as 
an initiation into Parisian life—a life of politeness, visiting, and introduc 
tions.” Monte-Cristo bowed without making any answer; he accepted 
the offer without enthusiasm and without regret, as one of those conven- 
tions of society which every gentleman looks upon as a duty.. Albert 
summoned his servant, and ordered him to acquaint M, and Madame de 
Morcerf of the arrival of the count of Monte-Cristo. Albert followed him 
with the count. When they arrived at the antechamber, above, the, door 
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was visible a shield, which, by its rich ornaments and its harmony with the 
rest of the furniture, indicated the importance the owner attaclied to thil- 
blazon. Monte-Cristo stopped and examined it attentively. i Te 

Azure seven merlets, or, placed bender,” said he. “These are, doubt. 
less, your family arms? Except the knowledge of blazons, that erlables 
me to decipher them, I am very ignorant of heraldry—I, a count of a fresh 
creation, fabricated in Tuscany by the aid of a commandery of St. Stephen, 
and who would not have taken the trouble had I not been told that when 
you travel much it is necessary. Besides, you must have something on the 
panels of your carriage, to escape being searched by the custom-house 
officers. Excuse my putting such a question to you.”———“ It is not in- 
discreet,” returned Morcerf, with the simplicity of conviction. “You have 
guessed rightly. These are our arms; that is, those of my father; but 
they are, as you see, joined to another shield, which has gules, a silver 
tower, which are my mother’s. By her side | am Spanish, but the famil 
of Morcerf is French, and, I have heard, one of the oldest of the sou 
of France.” 

“Yes,” replied Monte-Cristo, “these blazons prove that : almost all the 
armed pilgrims that went to the Holy Land took for their arms either a 
cross, in honour of their mission, or birds of passage, in sign of the Ion 
voyage they were about to undertake, and which they hoped to accomplis 
on the wings of faith. One of your ancestors had joined the Crusades; 
and supposing it to be only that of St. Louis, that makes you mount to the 
thirteenth century, which is tolerably ancient.”--—“It is possible,” said 
Morcerf; “my father has in his study a genealogical tree which will tell 
you all that, and on which I made commentaries that would have greatly 
edified Hozier and Jaucourt. At present I no longer think of it; and yet 
I must tell you that we are beginning to occupy ourselves greatly with 
these things under our popular government.” 

“* Well, then, your government would do well to chogse from the past 
something better than the things that I have noticed on your monuments, 
and hich have no heraldic meaning whatever. As for you, viscount,” 
continued Monte-Cristo to Morcerf, “you are more fortunate than the 
government, for your arms are really beautiful, and speak to the imagina- 
tion. Yes, you are at once from Provence and Spain; that explains, if 
the portrait you showed me be like, the dark hue I so much admired on 
the visage of the noble Catalan.” It would have required the penetration 
of (Edipus or the Sphinx to have divined the irony the count concealed 
beneath these words, apparently uttered with the greatest politeness. 
Morcerf thanked him with a smile, and pushed open the door above which 
were his arms, and which, as we have said, opened into thesalon. In the 
most conspicuous part of the salon was another portrait. It was that of a 
man, from five to eight and thirty, in the uniforin of a general officer, 
wearing the double epaulet e# ¢orsade, that indicates superior rank ; the 
riband of the cok (oe of Honour round his neck, which showed he was a 
commander ; and on the breast, on the right, the star of a grand officer 
of the order of the Saviour, and on the left that of the grand cross of 
Charles IIL, which proved that the person represented by the picture had 
served in the wars of Greece and Spain ; or, what was just the same thing 
as regarded decorations, had fulfilled some diplomatic mission in the two 
countries, | ? | 

Monte-Cristo was engaged in examining this portrait with no less care 
than he had bestowed upon the other, when another door opened, and he 

himself opposite to the count de Morcerf himself. He was a man 
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of forty ee years, hut he seemed at least fifty, and his black 
toustachdé and eyebrows contrasted. ancy with his almost white hair, 
which was cut short, in the militaty fashion. He was dressed in: plain 
clothes, and wore at his button-hole the ribands of the different orders to 
which he belonged. This man entered with a tolerably dignified step, and 
with a species of haste. Monte-Cristo saw him advance towards him 
without rw a single step. It seemed as if his feet were rooted to-the 
ground, and his eyes on the count de Morcerf. “Father,” said the 
young man, “I have the honour of presenting to you M. le Comte 
de Monte-Cristo, the generous friend whom I had the good fortune 
to meet in the critical juncture of which I have told you.”———“ You are 
most welcome, monsieur,” said the count de Morcerf, saluting Monte-Cristo 
with a smile; “and monsieur has rendered our house, in preserving its 
only heir, a service which insures him our eternal gratitude.” As he said 
these words, the count de Morcerf pointed to a chair, whilst he seated 
himself in another opposite the window. | 

Monte-Cristo, whilst he took the seat Morcerf offered him, placed hint 
self in such a manner as to remain concealed in the shadow of the large 
velvet curtains, and read on the care-worn and livid features of the count 
a whole history of secret griefs written in each wrinkle time had planted 
there. “ Madame la Vicomtesse,” said Morcerf, “ was at her toilette when 
she was informed of the visit she was about to receive. She would, how, 


ever, be in the salon in ten minutes.”-——“ It is a great honour for me,” - 


returned Monte-Cristo, “to be thus, on the first day of my arrival in Paris, 
brought in contact with a man whose merit equals his reputation, and to 
whom fortune has for once been equitable; but has she not still on the 
plains of Mitidja, or ‘in the mountains of Atlas, a marshal’s staff to 
offer you ?” ' 

“Oh,” replied Morcerf, reddening slightly, “I have left the service, 
monsieur. Madea peer at the Restoration, I served through the first cam+ 
paign under the orders of Marshal Bourmont. I could, therefore, expect 
a higher rank, and who knows what might have happened had the elder 
branch remained onthe throne? But the Revolution of July was, it seems. 
sufficiently glorious to allow itself to be ungrateful ; and it was so for all 
services that did not date from the imperial period. I tendered my resigna- 
tion ; for when you have gained your epaulets on the battle-field, you do 
not know how to manceuvre on the slippery ground of the salons. I have 
hung up my sword, and cast myself into politics. I have devoted myself 
to industry ; I study the useful arts. During the twenty years I served,. 
often wished to do so, but I had: not the time.”-——“ These are the ideas 
that render your nation superior to any other,” returned Monte-Cristo. “A 
gentleman of high birth, possessor of an ample fortune, you have cansented 
to gain your promotion as an obscure soldier, step by step—-this is un» 
commion ; then become general, peer of France, commander of the Legion 
of Honour, you consent to again commence a second apprenticeship, with» 
out any other hope or any other desire than that of one day becoming 
useful to your fellow-creatures ; this, indeed, is praiseworthy,—nay, more, 
it is sublime.” Albert looked on and listened with astonishment ; he wag 
not used to see Monte-Cristo give vent to such bursts of enthusiasm 
“ Alas !” continued the stranger, doubtless to dispel the slight cleud. thas 
covered Morcerf’s brow, “ we do not act thus in Italy; we grow according 


to our race and our species, and we pursue the same lines, and often. the 


same uselessness, all our lives.” rf he ae 
“ But, monsieur,” said the count de Morcerf, “for a. man of your mesity 
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Ftaly is not a country, and France opens her arms to receive you ; tespond 
#> her call, France will not, perhaps, be always ungrateful! She treats 
her children ill, but she always welcomes strangers.” 

‘’ # Ab, father !” said Albert, with a smile, “it is evident you do not know 
M. le comte de Monte-Cristo ; he despises‘ all honours, and contents him- 
self with those that are written on his passport.”———-“ That is the most 
just remark,” replied the stranger, “I ever heard made concerning myself!” 

“You have been free to choose your career,” observed the count de 
Morcerf, with a sigh; “and you have chosen the path strewed with 
flowers.” ——- Precisely, monsieur,” replied Monte-Cristo, with one of 
those smiles that a painter could never fo avi or a physiologist analyze. 
“If I did not fear to fatigue you,” said the seheral evidently charmed 
with the count’s manners, “1 would have taken you to the Chamber; there 
is a debate very curious to those who are strangers to our niodern senators.” 

““T shall be most grateful, monsieur, if you will, at some future time, re- 
new your offer; but I have been flattered with the hope of being intro- 
duced to the countess, and I will therefore wait..——“ Ah! here is my 
mother,” cried the viscount. Monte-Cristo turned round hastily, and saw 
Madame de Morcerf at the entrance of the salon, at the door opposite to 
that by which her husband had entered, pale and motionless; when 
Monte-Cristo turned round, she let fall her arm, which for some unknown 
reason had been resting on the gilded door-post. She had been there 
some moments, and had overheard the last words of the visitor, The latter 
rose and bowed to the countess, who inclined herself without speaking, 
“ Ah! good heavens, madame!” said the count, “are you unwell, or is it 
the heat of the room that affects you ?” 

“ Are you ill, mother ?” cried the viscount, springing towards her. 

She thanked them both with a smile. “ No,” returned she, “ but I feel 
some emotion on seeing, for the first time, the man without whose inter- 
vention we should have been in tears and desolation, Monsieur,” con- 
tinued the countess, advancing with the majesty of a queen, “I owe to you 
the life of my son, and for this I bless you. Now I thank you for the 
pleasure you give me in thus affording me the opportunity of thanking you 
as I have blessed you, from the bottom of my heart.” The count bowed 
again, but lower than before; he was even paler than Mercédés. 
* Madame,” said he, “ M. le Comte and yourself recompense too gener- 
ously a simple action. To save a man, to spare a father’s feelings, ora 
mother’s sensibility, is not to do a good action, but a simple deed of human- 
ity.” At these words, uttered with the most exquisite sweetness and polite- 
ness, Madame de Morcerf replied,—“ It is very fortunate for my son, 
monsi¢ur, that he found such a friend, and I thank God that things are 
thus.” And Mercédés raised her fine eyes to heaven with so fervent an 
expression of gratitude, that the count fancied he saw tears in them. M. 
de Morcerf approached her. ‘ Madame,” said he, “I have already made 
my excuses to M. le Comte for quitting him,’and I pray you to do so also. 

e sitting commences at two ; it is now three, and I am to speak.” 

“Go, then, and monsieur and I will strive our best to forget your 
absence |” replied the countess, with the same tone of deep feeling. “M. 
le Comte,” continued she, turning to Monte-Cristo, “ will you do us the 
honour of passing the rest of the day with us ?’)———“ Believe me, madame, 
I feel most grateful for your kindness, but I got out of my travelling car- 
riage at your door this morning, and 1 am ignorant how I am installed in 
Paris, which I scarcely know ; this is but a trifling inguietude, I know, but 
‘one that may be appreciated.” " 
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“ We shall have this pleasure another time |” said the countess ; “ you 
promise that?” Monte-Cristo inclined himself without answering ; but 
the gesture might pass for assent. “1 will not detain you, monsieur,” con- 
tinued the countess ; “I would not have our gratitude become indiscreet 
or importunate.” | 

“My dear count,” said Albert, “I will endeavour to return your polite- 
ness 7 Rome, and place my coupé at your disposal until your own 
be ready. 

“A cnodsena thanks for your kindness, viscount,” returned the count 
of Monte-Cristo ; “but I suppose that M. Bertuccio has suitably employed 
the four hours and a half I have given him, and that I shall find a carriage 
of some sort ready at the door.” Albert was used to the count’s manner 
of proceeding ;: he knew that, like Nero, he was in search of the impos- 
sible, and nothing astonished him; only wishing to judge with his own 
eyes how far the count’s orders had been executed, he accompanied him 
to the door of the hotel. Monte-Cristo was not deceived. As soon as he 
appeared in the count de Morcerf’s antechamber, a footman, the same whe 
at Rome had brought the count’s card to the two young men, and an- 
nounced his visit, sprang into the vestibule, and when he arrived at the 
door the illustrious traveller found his carriage awaiting him. It wasa 
coupé of Koller’s building, and with horses and harness for which Drake 
had, to the knowledge of all the lions of Paris, refused on the previous day 
seven hundred guineas. “Monsieur,” said the count to Albert, “I do not 
ask you to accompany me to my house, as I can only show you a habita- 
tion fitted up in a hurry, and I have, as you know, a reputation to keep up 
as regards not being taken by surprise. Give me, therefore, one more day 
before I invite you; I shall then be certain not to fail in my hospitality.” 

“If you ask me for a day, count, 1 know what to anticipate ; 1t will not 
be a house I shall see, but a palace. You have decidedly some génze at 
your control.” 

“Ma fot / spread that idea,” replied the count of Monte-Cristo, putting 
his foot on the velvet-lined steps of his splendid carriage, “and that will 
be worth something to me among the ladies.” As he spoke, he sprang into 
the vehicle, the door was closed, but not so rapidly that Monte-Cristo per- 
ceived the almost imperceptible movement which stirred the curtains of 
the apartment in which he had left Madame de Morcerf. When Albert 
returned to his mother, he found her in the boudoir reclining in a large 
velvet arm-chair ; the whole room so obscure that only the shining spangle, 
fastened here and there to the drapery, and the angles of the gilded frames 
of the pictures, gave a kind of light to the room. Albert could not see the 
countenance of the countess, which wgs lost in a thin veil she had put on 
her head, and which descended around her features hkea cloud of vapour ; 
but it seemed to him as though her voice had altered. He could distin- 
guish amidst the perfumes of the roses and heliotropes in the flower-stands, 
the sharp and fragrant odour of volatile salts, and he remarked in one ‘of 
the chased cups on the mantel-piece the countess’s smelling-bottle, taken 
from its shagreen case, and exclaimed in a tone of uneasiness, as -he 
entered,—“ My dear mother, have you been unwell during my absence ? 

“No, no, Albert! but you know these roses, tuberoses, and orange-flowers 
throw out at first, before one is used to them, such violent perfumes.” . 

“Then, my dear mother,” said Albert, putting his hand to the bell, “they 
must be taken into the antechamber. You are really unwell, and just now 
were 50 pale as you came into the rogm——~” 
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a Was I pale, Albert ?*——“ Yes; a paleness that suits you admirably, 

amother, but which did not the less alarm my father and myself” =" 

.«: * Did your father speak of it?” inquired Mercédas, eagerly. | 
= Ne madame ; but do you not remember that he remarked the fact to 

ou vi 

“Yes, I. do remember !” replied the countess. A servant entered, sum- 
snoned by Albert's ring of the bell. “ Take these flowers into the anteroom 
or dressing-room,” said the viscount; “they make the countess unwell.” 
‘Fhe footman obeyed his orders. A long pause ensued, which lasted until all 
the flowers were removed. “ What is this name of Monte-Cristo ?” inquired 
the countess, when the servant had taken away the last vase of flowers; 
# 4s it a family name, or the name of the estate, or a simple title ?———“ I 
believe, mother, it is merely a simple title. The count purchased an island 
in the Tuscan Archipelago, and, as he told you to-day, has founded a come 
mandery. You know the same thing was done for Saint Stephen of 
Florence, Saint George, Constantinian of Parma, and even for the Order ° 
of Malta. Except this, he has no pretension to nobility, and calls himself 
a chance count, although the general opinion at Rome is that the count is 
aman of very high distinction.” 

‘‘ His manners are admirable!” said the countess; “at least, as far as 
I could judge in the few moments he remained here.”——“ They are per- 
fect, mother, so perfect, that they surpass by far all I have known in the 
leading aristocracy of the three proudest zodlesses of Europe—the English 
aristocracy, Spanish aristocracy, and German aristocracy.” The countess 

a moment: then, after a slight hesitation, she resumed,—*“ You 

we seen, my dear Albert—I ask the question as a mother—you have 
seen M.de Monte-Cristo in his house ;—you are quicksighted,—have much 
knowledge of the world,—more tact than is usual at your age ;—do you 
think the count is really what he appears to be ?”———“ What does he 
appear to be ?” 

Why, you have just said,—a man of high distinction.” 

“*¥ told you, my dear mother, he was esteemed such,” 
. * But what is your own opinion, Albert?” 

“I must tell you that I have not come to any decided opinion respecting 
him, but I think him a Maltese.” 

I do not ask you of his origin, but what he is.,.——-“ Ah ! what he is; 
that is quite another thing. I have seen so many remarkable things of 
him, that if you would have me really say what I think, I shall reply that 
I really do look upon him as one of Byron’s heroes, whom Misery has 
marked with a fatal brand ;—some Manfred, some Lara, some Werner 
ene of those wrecks, as it were, of some ancient family, who, disinherite 
of their patrimony, have ‘achieved one by the force of their adventurous 
genius, which has placed them above the laws of society.” 

“You say———” 

“( ¥ say that Monte-Cristo is an island in the midst of the Mediterranean 
without inhabitants or garrison, the resort of smugglers of all nations, an 
pirates of every flag. Who knows whether or not these industrious worthies 
do not pay to their feudal lord some dues for his protection >” | 

“That is possible,” said the countess, reflecting. 

“ Never mind,” continued the young man, “ smuggler or not, you must 
agree, mother dear, as you have seen him, that the counteof Monte-Cristo 
is a remarkable man, who will have the greatest success in the salons of 
Paris. Why, this very morning, at my abode, he made his en/rée amongst 
us by striking every man of us with amazement, not even excepting Chas 
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teau- Renaud.”-———* And what do you su is the count’s age?” inquired 
Mercédés, evidently attaching preat ietasce to this anestion. : 

“ Thirty-five or thirty-six, mother.” 

.. * So yaung | it is impossible,” said Mercédés, replying at the same time 
to what Albert said as well as to her own private reflection. | 

“It is the truth, however. Three or four times he has said to me, and 
certainly without the slightest premeditation, at such a period I was fivé 
years old, at another ten years old, at another twelve, and I, induced | 
curiosity, which kept me alive to these details, have compared the dates, 
and never found him inaccurate. The age of this singular man, who is ot 
no age, is then, I am certain, thirty-five. Besides, mother, remark haw 
vivid his eye, how raven-black his hair, and his brow, though so pale, is 
free from wrinkles,—he is not only vigorous, but also young.” ‘The coun- 
tess bent her head, as if beneath a heavy wave of bitter thoughts, “ And 
has this man displayed a friendship for you, Albert?” she asked, with a 
nervous shudder. 

“TI am inclined to think so.” « And—do—-you—like—him ?* 

‘Why, he pleases me in spite of Franz d’Epernay, who tries to convince 
me that he 1s a being returned from the other world.” The countess 
shuddered. “ Albert,’ she said, in a voice which was altered by emotion, 
“ ] have always put you on your guard against new acquaintances. Now 

ou are a man, and are able to give me advice ; yet I repeat to you, Albert, 
prudent.”-——* Why, my dear mother, it is necessary, in order to make 
your advice turn to account, that I should know beforehand what I have 
to distrust. The count never plays, he only drinks pure water tinged with 
a little sherry, and is so rich that he cannot, without intending to laugh at 
yne, try to borrow money. What, then, have I to fear from him ?” 

“You are right,” said the countess, “and my fears are weakness, especie 
ally when directed against a man who has saved your life. How did 
your father receive him, Albert? It is necessary that we should be more 
than complaisant to the count. M, de Morcerfis sometimes occupied ; his 
business makes him reflective ; and he might, without intending it-———~” 

“ Nothing could be in better taste than my father’s demeanour, madame,” 
said Albert ; “ nay, more, he seemed greatly flattered at two or three com- 
pliments which the count very skilfully and agreeably paid him with as 
se ease as if he had known him these thirty years. Each of these 
Rttle tickling arrows must have pleased my father,” added Albert, with a 
laugh. ‘And thus they parted the best possible friends ; and M. de Mor» 
cerf even wished to take him to the Chamber to hear the speakers.” The 
countess made no reply. She fell into so deep a reverie that her eyes 

adually closed, The young man, standing up before her, gazed utx 
fer with that filial affection which is more tender and endearing with chil- 
dren whose mothers are still young and handsome. Then, after seein 
her eyes closed, and hearing her breathe gently, he believed she ha 
dropped asleep, and left the apartment on tiptoe, closing the door after 
him with the utmost precaution. “This devil of a fellow,” he muttered, 
Shaking his head ; “I said at the time he would create a sensation: here, 
and I measure his effect by an infallible thermometer. My mother ha 
noticed him, and ‘he must therefore, perforce, be remarkable.” He went 
down to the stables, not without some slight annoyance, when he te- 
membered that the count of Monte-Criste had laid his hands on @ “tutne 
out. ” whith realy sphere to number 2 : wg inion xed conndissenits, 
' Most decidedly, men are not equal, and | past beg wy father to 
develop. this theorem in the Chamber of Peers,” sas faa 
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CHAPTER XLIt. 
MONSIEUR BERTUCCIO, 


DvuRIinG this time the count had arrived at his house; it had taken him 
six minutes to perform the distance ; but these six minutes were sufficient 
to induce twenty young men who knew the price of the equipage they had 
been unable to purchase themselves, to put their horses in a gallop in 
order to see the rich foreigner who could afford to give 20,000 francs apiece 
for his horses. The house Ali had chosen, and which was to serve as a 
town residence to Monte-Cristo, was situated on the right hand as you 
ascended the Champs Elysées. A thick clump of trees and shrubs rose in 
the centre, and masked a portion of the front ; around this shrubbery two 
alleys, like two arms, extended right and left, and formed a carriage-drive 
from the iron gates to a double portico, on every step of which stood a 
porcelain vase, filled with flowers. This house, isolated from the rest, had, 
besides the main entrance, another in the Rue Ponthieu. Even before the 
coachman had hailed the concierge, the massy gates rolled on their hinges : 
—they had seen the count coming, and at Paris, as everywhere else, he 
was served with the rapidity of hghtning. The coachman entered, and 
descending the half-circle without slackening his speed, the gates were 
closed ere the wheels had ceased to sound on the gravel. The carriage 
stopped at the left side of the portico, two men presented themselves at 
the carriage-window ; the one was Ali, who, smiling with an expression of 
the most sincere joy, seemed amply repaid by a mere look from Monte- 
Cristo. The other bowed respectfully, and offered his arm to assist the 
count in descending. ‘ Thanks, M. Bertuccio,” said the count, springing 
lightly up the three steps of the portico ; “and the notary ?’——“ He is in 
the small salon, excellency,” returned Bertuccio. . 

“ And the cards I ordered to be engraved as soon as you knew the num- 
ber of the house ?”———“ M. le Comte, it is done already. I have been my- 
self to the best engraver of the Palais Royal, who did the plate in my 
presence. The first card struck off was taken, according to your orders, to 
M. le Baron Danglars, Rue de la Chaussée d’Antin, No. 7 ; the others are 
on the mantelpiece of your excellency’s bedroom.” 

“ Good ; what o'clock is it?”?——“ Four o’clock.” Monte-Cristo gave 
his hat, cane, and gloves to the same French footman who had called his 
carriage at the count de Morcerf’s, and then he passed into the small salon, 
preceded by Bertuccio, who showed him the way. “These are but in- 
different marbles in this antechamber,” said Monte-Cristo. “I trust all 
this will soon be taken away.” Bertuccio bowed. As the steward had 
said, the notary awaited him in the small salon. He was a simple-looking 
lawyers clerk, elevated to the extraordinary dignity of a provincial 
scrivener. “ You are the notary empowered to sell the country-house that 
I wish to purchase, monsieur?” asked Monte-Cristo. “Ves, M. le 
Comte,” returned the notary. “Ts the deed of sale ready ?”——~* Yes, 
M. le Comte.” “Have you brought it ?”-———“ Here it is.” 

“Very well; and where is this house that I purchase?” asked the 
count, carelessly, addressing himself half to Bertuccio, half to the notary. 
The steward made a gesture that signified, “I do not know.” The no- 
tary looked at the count with astonishment. “What!” said he, “does 
not M. le Comte know where the house he purchases is situated?” 

“No,” returned the count. M. le Comte does not know it ?” 

“ How should I know it? I have arrived from Cadiz this morning. : I 
have never before been at Paris : and it is the first time I have ever even 
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set my foot in Frastce !”-——-“ Ah ! that is different ; the house you purchase 
ig-situate at AuteniL” At these words Bertuccio turned pale. “ And where 
is Auteuil ?” asked the count.——“ Close here, monsieur,” replied the no- 
tary—‘‘a little beyond Passy ; a charming situation, in the heart of the 
Bois de Boulogne.” ———“ So near as that?” said the count; “but that is 
not in the country. What made you choose a house at the gates of Paris, 
M. Bertuccio ?” 

“TI!” cried the steward, with a strange expression. “M. le Comte did 
not charge me to purchase this house. If M. le Comte will recollect—if 
he will think——’ 

“ Ah, true,” observed Monte-Cristo ; “I recollect now. I read the ad- 
vertisemen* in one of the papers, and was tempted by the false title, ‘a 
country-house.’” 

“ Ttis not yet too late,” cried Bertuccio, eagerly ; “and if your excellency 
will intrust me with the commission, I will find you a better at Enghien, at 
Fontenay-aux- Roses, or at Bellevue.” 

‘ ns Oh, no,” returned Monte-Cristo, negligently ; “since I have this, I will 
eep it.’ 

f And you are quite right,” said the notary, who feared to lose his fee. 
“Jt is a charming place, well supplied with spring-water and fine trees; 
a comfortable habitation, although abandoned for a long time; without 
reckoning the furniture, which, although old, is yet valuable, now that old 
runes are so much sought after. I suppose M. le Comte has the tastes of 
the day ?” 

“ To be sure,” returned Monte-Cristo ; “it is very convenient, then ?” 

“It is more—it is magnificent.” 

“ Peste! let us not lose such an opportunity,” returned Monte-Cristo., 
“ The deed, if you please, M. le Notaire.” And he signed it rapidly, after 
having first run his eye over that part of the deed in which were specified 
the situation of the house and the names of the proprietors. ‘“ Bertuccio,” 
said he, “ give fifty-five thousand francs to monsteur.” The steward left the 
room with a faltering step, and returned with a bundle of bank-notes, which 
the notary counted like a man who never givesa receipt for money until after 
legal examination. “ And now,” demanded the count, “are all the forms 
complied with ?” 

“All, M. le Comte,” “‘ Have you the keys ?” 

“They are in the hands of the concierge, who takes care of the house ; 
but here is the order I have given him to instal Monsieur le Comte in 
his new possession,”-——“ Very well ;” and Monte-Cristo made a sign with 
his hand to the notary, which said, “I have no further need of you; you 
may go. 

“ But,” observed the honest notary, “ you are mistaken, I think, M. le 
Comte ; it is only fifty thousand francs, everything included.” 

““ And your fee ?”———-“ Is included in this sum.” 

“But have you not come from Auteuil here !” 

“ Yes, certainly.” Well, then, it is but fair that you should be paid 
for your loss of time and trouble,” said the count ; and he made a pescate 
of polite dismissal, The notary left the room backwards, and bowin 
down to the ground ; it was the first time he had ever met a similar client, 
“See this gentleman out,” said the count to Bertuccio. And the steward 
followed the notary out of the room. Scarcely was the count alone, when 
he drew from his pocket a book closed with a lock, and opened: it with. 4 
key, which he wore round his neck, and which never left him. After have 
ing sought for a few minutes, he stopped at a leaf which had several notes, 
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and compared them with the deed of sale, which lay on the table, and re. 
calling his souvenirs :-—t‘ Auteuil, Rue de la Fontaine, No. 28,’ it is’in 
deed the same,” said he ; “and now, am I to rely upon an avowal extorted 
by religious or physical terror? However, in an hour I shail know ail 
Bertuccio ” cried he, striking a light hammer with a pliant handle ona 
small gong. ‘“Bertuccio !’ The steward appeared at the door. “ Mon- 
sieur Bertuccio,” said the count, “did you never tell me that you had 
travelled in France ?’——“ In some parts of France—yes, excellency.” 

“You know the environs of Paris, then ?” 

“No, excellency, no,” returned the steward, with a sort of nervous 
trembling, which Monte-Cristo, a connoisseur in all emotions, rightly at- 
tributed to great disquietude.—“ It is unfortunate,” returned he, “that you 
have never visited the environs, for I wish to see my new property this even- 
ing, and had you gone with me, you could have given me some useful 
information.”————“ To Auteuil !” cried Bertuccio,-whose copper complexion 
became livid—“ I ‘go to Auteuil r” | 

“Well, what is there surprising in that? When I live at Auteuil, you 
must come there, as you belong to my service.” Bertuccio hung down his 
head before the imperious look of his master, and remained motionless, 
without making any answer. “Why, what has happened to you ?—are 

wu going to make me ring a second tine for the carriage ?” asked Monte- 

risto, in the same tone that Louis XIV. pronounced the famous, “1 have 
been almost obliged to wait.” Bertuccio made but one bound to the ante- 
chamber, and cried in a hoarse voice—‘‘ His excellency’s horses !” Monte- 
Cristo wrote two or three notes, and as he sealed the last, the steward ap- 
ared. ‘Your excellency’s carriage is at the door,” said he. 
. “Well, take your hat and gloves,” returned Monte-Cristo. 

“Am I to accompany you, M. le Comte ?” cried Bertuccio. 

“Certainly, you must give your orders, for I intend residing at the 
house.” It was unexampled for a servant of the count’s to dare to dispute 
an order of his ; so the steward, without saying a word, followed his master, 
who got into the carriage, and signed him to follow, which he did, seating 
himself respectfully on the front seat. 


CHAPTER XLIII. 
THE HOUSE OF AUTEUIL, 


MONTE-CRISTO had remarked that, as they descended the staircase, Bere 
tuccio signed himself in the Corsican manner, that is, had formed the sign 
of the cross in the air with his thumb, and as he seated himself in the car- 
riage, muttered a short prayer. Any one but a curious man would have 
pity on seeing the steward’s extraordinary repugnance for the count’s 
projected drive extra muros ; but it seemed the count was too curious to 
excuse Bertuccio this little journey. In twenty minutes they were at 
Auteuil ; the steward’s emotion had continued to augment as they entered 
the village. Bertuccio, crouched in a corner of the carriage, began to ex: 
amine with a feverish anxiety every house they passed. “ Tell them to 
stop at Rue de la Fontaine, No. 28,” said the count, fixing his eyes on th 
steward, to whom he gave this order. Bertuccio’s forehead was covere 
with iration ; but, however, he obeyed, and, leaning out of the window, 
he cried to the coachman,—“ Rue de la Fontaine, No. 286." No. 2B wag 
situated at the extremity of the village peuring the drive night had set in, 


or rather a black cloud, charged with electricity, gave to these vapours the 
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pppearance and solemnity of a dramatic episode. The carriage stopped, 
the footman sprang off the box, and opened the’ door. “ Well," said the 
count, “ yeu do not get out, M. Bertuccio—you are going to stay in the 
wgatriage, then? What are you thinking of this evening” Bettuccio 
sprang out, and offered his shoulder to the count, who, this time, leased 
upon it as he descended the three steps of the carriage. “ Knock,’ said 
the count, “and announce me.” Bertuccio knocked, the door opened, 
and the concierge appeared. “ What is it?” asked he. . 
" “It is your new master, my good fellow,” said the footman, And he held 
out to the concierge the notary’s order. 

“ The house is sold, then ?’? demanded the concierge ; “and this gentle- 
man is coming to live here ?” 

“ Yes, my friend,” returned the count ; “and I will endeavour to give 
you no cause to regret your old-master.”——“ Oh, monsieur,” said the 
concierge, “I shall not have much cause to regret him, for he came here 
but seldom ; it is five years since he was here last; and he did well to 
sell the house, for it did not bring him in anything at all.” 

“What was the name of your old master ?” said Monte-Cristo. 

“ M. le Marquis de Saint-Méran, Ah, I am sure he has not sold the 
house for what he gave for it.” 

“The marquis de Saint-Méran !” returned the count. “The name is 
not unknown to me ; the marquis de Saint-Méran !” and he appeared to 
meditate.——— An old gentleman,” continued the concierge, “a staunch 
fotlower of the Bourbons ; he had an only daughter, who married M. de 
Villefort, who had been the procureur du roi at Ntmes, and afterwards at 
Versailles.” Monte-Cristo glanced at Bertuccio, who became whiter than 
the wal]l against which he leaned to prevent himself from falling. “ And 
is not this daughter dead?” demanded Monte-Cristo; “I fancy I have 
heard so.”——~—“ Yes, monsieur, one-and-twenty years ago; and since 
then we have not seen the poor marquis three times,” 

* Thanks, thanks,” said Monte-Cristo, judging from the steward’s utter 
beter that he could not stretch the cord further without danger of 

reaking it. “ Give me a light.” 

“ Shall I accompany you, monsieur ?” 

“ No, it is unnecessary ; Bertuccio will show me a light.” And Monte- 
Cristo accompanied these words by the gift of two pieces of gold, which 
produced a torrent of thanks and blessings from the concierge, “Ah 
monsieur,” said he, after having vainly searched on the mantelpiece an 
the shelves, “I have not got any candies,” ——“‘ Take one of the carria 
lamps, Bertuccio,” said the count, “and show me the apartments,” 
steward obeyed in silence, but it was easy to see, from the manner ict 
which the hand that held the light trembled, how much it cost him to 
obey. They went over a tolerably large ground-floor, a first floor consist« 
ing of a salon, a bath-room, and two bedrooms ; by one of these beds 
they arrived at a winding staircase that opened on to the garden. 
| * Ah! here is a private staircase,” said the count; “that is convenient, 
Light me, M. Bertuccio, and go first ; we will see where it leads tq."~=nad 
* Monsieur,” replied Bertuccio, “it leads to the garden.” pe 
_ * And, pray, how do you know that?” fe 7 ve 
4 Tt ought to do so, at least,” eA 
_ "Well, let us be sure of that.” Bertuccio sighed, and went on first 7 fhe 
stairs led, in reality, to the garden. Atthe outer door the stewart paused,’ 
'Go on, Monsier Bertuccio,” said the count. But he to whom ‘he spoke 

Was stupetied, dered, stunned; his haggard eyes glanced round; ag if 
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in search of the traces of some terrible event,and with his clenched hands 
he seemed. striving to shut out some horrible recollections. “ Well !” in- 
sisted the count, “No, no,” cried Bertuccio, setting down the lantern at 
the angle of the interior wall. “ No, monsieur, it is impossible ; I can go 
no further.” 

“What does this mean?” demanded the irresistible voice of Monte- 
Cristo,_———“ Why, you must see, M. le Comte,” cried the steward, “ that 
this is not natural; that, having a house to purchase, you purchase it ex- 
actly at Auteuil: and that, purchasing it at Auteuil, this house should be 
No. 28, Rue de la Fontaine. Oh! why did I not tell you all? I am sure 

ou would not have forced me to come. I hoped your house would have 
en some other one than this; as if there was not another house at 
Auteuil than that of the assassination !’——“ Ah! ah!” cried Monte- 
Cristo, stopping suddenly, “ what words did you utter? Devil of a man, 
Corsican that you are— always mysteries or superstitions. Come, take the 
lantern, and let us visit the garden ; you are not afraid of ghosts with me, 
I hope?’ Bertuccio raised the lantern, and obeyed. The door, as it 
opened, disclosed a gloomy sky, in which the moon strove vainly to 
struggle through a sea of clouds that covered her with their sombre wave, 
that she illumined for an instant, and was then lost in the darkness. The 
steward wished to turn to the left. ‘ No, no, monsieur,” said Monte- 
Cristo. “ What is the use of following the alleys? Here is a beautiful 
lawn ; let us go on straight forwards.” 

Bertuccio wiped the perspiration from his brow, but obeyed ; however, 
he continued to take the left hand. Monte-Cnsto, on the contrary, took 
the right hand ; arrived near a clump of trees, he stopped. The steward 
could not restrain himself. “ Move, monsieur—move away, I entreat 
you ; you are exactly in the spot !” 

“What spot ?”?———“ Where he fell.” 

“ My dear Monsieur Bertuccio,” said Monte-Cristo, laughing, “ recover 
he ; we are no longer at Sarténe or at Corte. This is not a méguzs 

ut an English garden; badly kept, I own, but still you must not calum- 
niate it for that.” 

“ Monsieur, I implore you, do not stay there !”—-—‘‘ I think you are 
going mad, Bertuccio,” said the count coldly. “ If that is the case, I warn 
you, I shall have you put in a lunatic asylum.” 

** Alas, excellency,” returned Bertuccio, joining his hands, and shaking 
his head in a manner that would have excited the count’s laughter, had 
not thoughts of a superior interest occupied him, and rendered him atten- 
tive to the least revelation of this timorous conscience. “ Alas{ excel- 
lency, the evil has arrived !” 

‘* M. Bertuccio,” said the count, “I am very glad to tell you, that whilst 
you gesticulate, you wring your hands and roll your eyes like a man pot- 
sessed by a devil who will not leave him; and I have always remarked, 
that the devil most obstinate to be expelled is a secret. I knew you were 
a Corsican. I knew you were gloomy, and always brooding over some old 
history of the vendetta ; and I overlooked that in Italy, because in Italy 
those things are thought nothing of. But in France they are considered 
in very bad taste ; there are gendarmes who occupy themselves with such 
affairs, judges who condemn, and scaffolds which avenge. Bertuccio 
clasped his hands, and as, in all these evolutions, he did not let fall the 
lantern, the light showed his pale and altered countenance. Monte-Cristo 
examined him with the same look that, at Rome, had viewed the execa- 
tion of Andrea, and then, in a tone that made a shudder pass through the 
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weltis of the poor steward,—“ The Abbé Busoni, then, told me an une 
truth,” said he, “ when, after his journey in France, in 1829, he sent you 
to me, with a letter of recommendation, in which he enumerated ali your 
valuable qualities. Well, I shall write to the abbé ; I shall render him re- 
sponsible for his protég¢’s misconduct, and I shall soon know all about 
this assassination, Only I warn you, that when I reside in a country, I 
conform to all its code, and I have no wish to put myself within the com- 
pass of the French laws for your sake.” 

“Oh, do not do that, excellency ; I have always served you faithfully,” 
cried Bertuccio, in despair. ‘I have always been an honest man, and, as 
far as lay in my power, I have done good.” 

“ T do not deny it,” returned the count; “ but why are you thus agitated ? 
It is a bad sign ; a quiet conscience does not occasion such paleness in the 
cheeks, and such fear in the hands of a man.” 

“ But, M. le Comte,” replied Bertuccio, hesitatingly, “ did not M. PAbbé 
Busoni, who heard my confession in the prison at Nimes, tell you I hada 
heavy reproach to make against myself?” “Ves; but as he said you 
uae make an excellent steward, I concluded you had stolen—that 
was all, 

“Oh, Monsieur le Comte!” returned Bertuccio, contemptuously. 

“ Or, as you are a Corsican, that you had been unable to resist the desire 
of making a peau, as you call it.” “Yes, my good master,” cried Ber- 
tuccio, casting himself at the count’s feet, “it was simply a vengeance— 
nothing else.” “T understand that, but I do not understand what it is 
that galvanizes you in this manner.” ——“ But, monsieur, it is very natural,” 
returned Bertuccio, “since it was in this house that my vengeance was 
accomplished.”———* What ! my house ?”———“ Oh, M,. le Comte, it was 
not yours, then.”-——“‘ Whose, then? M. le Marquis de Saint-Méran, I 
think, the concierge said. What had you to revenge on the Marquis de 
Saint-Méran ?”——“ Oh, it was not on him, monsieur ; it was on another.” 

“ This is strange,” returned Monte-Cristo, seeming to yield to his reflec- 
tions, “that you should find yourself without any preparation in a house 
where the event happened that causes you so much remorse.”———“ Mon- 
sieur,” said the steward, “it is fatality, 1am sure. First, you purchase a 
house at Auteuil—this house is the one where I have committed an assas- 
sination ; you descend to the garden by the same staircase by which he 
descended ; you stop at the spot where he received the blow; and two 
paces further is the grave in which he had just buried his child. This is 
not chance ; for chance, in this case, resembles Providence too much,” 

“Well, M. le Corse, let us suppose it is Providence. I always suppose 
anything people please; and, besides, you must concede something to 
diseased minds. Come, collect yourself, and tell me all.”"——“1I have 
never related it but once, and that was to the Abbé Busoni. Such things,” 
continued Bertuccio, shaking his head, “ are only related under the seal of 
confession.” Then,” said the count, “I refer you to your confessor. 
Turn Chartreux or Trappist, and relate your secrets ; but, as for me, I do 
not like any one who is alarmed by such phantasms, and I do not choose 
that my servants should be afraid to walk in the garden of an evening. I 
confess I am not very desirous of a visit from the commissaire de police 5s 
for, in Italy, justice is only paid when silent—in France she is paid only 
when she speaks. este / I thought you somewhat Corsican, a great deal 
smuggler, and an excellent steward ; but I see you have other.strings te 
your bow. You are no longer in my service, Monsieur Bertuccio.” = - 
, “Oh, M. le Comte, M. le Comte [" cried the steward, struck with terror 
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at this threat, “ if that is the only reason F canttot remain ia your seryiéey 
I will tell all; for if I quit you, it will only be to go to the scaffeld."+—< 
That is different,” replied Monte-Cristo ; “but if you intend te tell. am 
untruth, reflect it were better not to speak at all.” . 

“ No, monsieur, I swear to you, by my hopes of salvation, I will tell yous 
all, for the Abbé Busoni himself only knew a part of my secret ; but, I pray 
you, go away from that plane-tree : the moon is just bursting through the 
clouds, and there, standing where you do, and wrapped in that cloak that 
conceals your figure, you remind me of M. de Villefort.”-—~—“ What !” cri 
Monte-Cristo, “it was M.de Villefort ?” “Vour excellency knows him ?” 
—— <The former procureur du rot at Nimes ?”’——‘' Yes.”-——* Who 
married the Count de Saint-Méran’s daughter ??-——“ Yes.” Who en- 
joyed the reputation of being the most severe, the most upright, the most 
rigid magistrate on the bench ?”-——“ Well, monsieur,” said Bertuccia, 
“this man with this spotless reputation’ ——“ Well ?”’-——-“ Was a 
villain.”-——“ Bah !” replied Monte-Christo, “ impossible !’——* It is as 1 
tell you,”—-——“ Ah, really !” said Monte-Cristo. “ Have you proof of this # 
“T had it.”——“ And you have lost it; how stupid !’——“ Yes; but 
by careful search it might be recovered.” ——“ Really,” returned the count, 
relate it to me, for it begins to interest me.” And the count, humming 
an air from Lucia di Lammermoor, went to sit down on a bench, whilst 
Bertuccio followed him, collecting his thoughts. Bertuccio remained 
standing before him. 














CHAPTER XLIV. 
THE VENDETTA. 


“FROM what point shall I commence my story, M. le Comte ?” asked 
Bertuccio. “ From where you please,” returned Monte-Cristo, “ since I 
know nothing at all of it.” 

“T thought M. PAbbé Busoni had told your excellency.” | 

“ Some particulars, doubtless ; but that 1s seven or eight years ago, afd 
I have forgotten thein.” 

“Then I can speak without fear of tiring your excellency.” 

“ Go on, M. Bertuccio : you will supply the want of the evening papers.” 

“ The story begins in 1815.” 

“ Ah,” said Monte-Cristo, “1815 is not yesterday.” 

“ No, monsieur ; and yet I recollect all things as clearly as if they had 
happened but then. I had a brother, an elder brother, who was in the 
service of the emperor ; he had become lieutenant ina regiment composed 
entirely of Corsicans. This brother was my only friend; we became 
orphans—I at five, he at eighteen. He brought me up as if I had been 
his son, and in 1814 he married. When the emperor returned from the 
island of Elba, my brother instantly joined the army, was slightly wounded 
at Waterloo, and retired with the army behind the Loire.”——“ But. that 
is the history of the Hundred me M., Bertuccio,” said the count ; “une 
less 1 am mistaken, it has been already written.” ; 

“ Excuse me, excellency, but these details are necessary, and you pros 
mised to be patient.”-——-‘ Go on ;_ I will keep my word.” 

_“ One day we received a letter. I should tell you that we lived in the 
little village of Rogliano, at the extremity of Cape Corse. This letter was 
from my brother. He told us that the-army was disbanded, and that he 
should return by Chateauroux, Clermont-Ferrand, Le Puy, and Nimes; 
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and, if} had any money, he prayed me to leave it for him at Nimes, with 
an aubergiste with whom I had dealings,”——“In the smuggling line ?? 
said Monte-Criste. Oe : = 

“Eh, M. le Comte? Every one muat live.”"——“ Certainly ; continue.” 

“J loved my brother tenderly, as I told your excellency, and I resolved 
not to send the money, but to take it to him myself. I possessed a thous 
sand francs (£40). I left five hundred with Assunta, my sister-in-law, and 
with the other five hundred I set off for Nimes. It was easy to do so; and 
as I bad my boat and a lading to take in at sea, everything favoured my 
project. But, after we had taken in our cargo, the wind became contrary, 
sq that we were four or five days without being able to enter the Rhéne. 
At last, however, we succeeded, and worked up to Arles. I left the boat 
between Bellegarde and Beaucaire, and took the road to Nimes.” 

“We are getting to the story now ?” 

“Yes, your excellency ; excuse me, but, as you will see, I only tell yoy 
what is absolutely necessary. Just at this time the famous massacres of 
the south of France took place. Two or three brigands, called Trestaillon, 
Truphemy, and Graffan, publicly assassinated everybody whom they sus- 
pected of Bonapartism. You have doubtless heard of these massacres, 
M. le Comte ??———“ Vaguely ; I was far from France at that period 
&0 on.” 

“ As I entered Nimes, I literally waded in blood; at every ate you én 
countered dead bodies and bands of the murderers, who killed, plundered, 
and burned, Atthe sight of this slaughter and devastation I became ter- 
rified, not for myself—for I, a simple Corsican fisherman, had nothing to 
fear ; on the contrary, that time was most favourable for us smugglers— 
but for my brother, a soldier of the empire, returning from the army of the 
Loire, with his uniform and his epaulets, there was everything to appre- 
hend. I hastened to the aubergiste. My presages had been but too true : 
my brother had arrived the previous evening at Nimes, and, at the very 
door of the house where he was about to demand hospitality, he had been 
assassinated. I didall in my power to discover the murderers, but no one 
durst tell me their names, so much were they dreaded. 1 then thought of 
that French justice of which I had heard so much, and which feared no- 
thing, and I went to the procureur du rot.”———“ And this procureur dx 
ros was named Villefort ?” asked Monte-Cristo carelessly. 

“Yes, your excellency ; he came from Marseilles, where he had been 
deputy procureur. His zeal had procured him advancement, and he was 
said to be one of the first who had informed the government of the depar- 
eg from the island of Elba,.”-—-“ Then,” said Monte-Cristo, “ you went. 
to him? 


““é Monsieur, I said, ‘my brother was assassinated yesterday in the streets _ 
’ y My y y 


of Nimes, I know not by whom, but it is your duty to find out. You are 
the head of justice here, and it is for justice to avenge those she has been 
unable to protect.’——-~-' Who was your brother ?’ asked he. ~-——‘ A lieutenant 


in the Corsican battalion,’———~‘A soldier of the usurper, then?-—~fA . 
soldier of the French army.’——~-‘ Well,’ replied he, ‘he has smitten with the | 


sword, and has perished by the sword.’——‘ You are mistaken, monsieur,’ ' 
I replied ; ‘he has-perished by the poniard.’-——‘ What do you want me’ 
te do ? asked the magistrate-——‘ I have already told you—avenge hie 
~wef On whom?-——~‘ On his murderers.——' How should I know: wo | 


¥ 
? 
4 


they are ?’-——‘ Order them to be sought for.’ Why, your brother hes. 


bean involved ina and killed in a duel, Ail thee old role. 


commit excesses which were’ tolerated in the time of the emperor,’ 
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which are not suffered now ; for the people here do not like: soldiers-.ot 

such disorderly conduct.’-——‘ Monsieur,’ I replied, ‘it is not for myself 

that I entreat your interference—I should grieve for him or avenge him ; 

but my poor brother had a wife, and, were anything to happen to me, the 

poe creature would perish from want; for my brother’s pay alone kept 
er. Pray, try and obtain a small government pension for her,’ 

“¢Every revolution has its catastrophes,’ returned M. de Villefort ; « your 
brother has been the victim of this. It is a misfortune, and government 
owes nothing to his family. If we are to judge by all the vengeance that 
the followers of the usurper exercised on the partisans of the king, when, 
in their turn, they were in power, your brother would be to-day, in all pro- 
bability, condemned to death, What has happened is quite natural, and 
is only the law of reprisals.’———‘ What ! cried I, ‘do you, a magistrate, 
speak thus to ine?‘ All these Corsicans are mad, on my honour, re- 
ali M. de Villefort ; ‘they fancy that their countryman is still emperor. 

ou have mistaken the time; you should have told me this two months 
ago; itis too late now. Depart instantly, or I will compel you to do so.’ 

“T Jooked at him an instant to see 1f, by renewed entreaties, there was 
anything to hope. But this man was of stone. I approached him, and 
said in a low voice, ‘ Well, since you know the Corsicans so well, you know 
that they always keep their word. You think that it was a good deed to 
kill my brother, who was a Bonapartist, because you are aroyalist ! Well, 
I, who am a Bonapartist also, declare one thing to you, which is, that I 
will kil you! From this moment I declare the vendetta against you ; so 

rotect yourself as well as you can, for the next time we meet your last 
our has come ! And before he had recovered from his surprise, I opened 
the door and left the room.” 

“ Ah, ah !” said Monte-Cristo, “with your innocent appearance you do 
those things, M. Bertuccio, and to a Drocureur du rot! Moreover, did he 
know what was meant by this terrible word ‘ vendetta’ ?” 

“ He knew so well, that from that moment he shut himself in his house, 
and never went out unattended, seeking me high and low. Fortunately, I 
was so well concealed that he could not findme. Then he became alarmed, 
and dared not reside any longer at Nimes; so he solicited a change of 
residence, and, as he was in reality very influential, he was nominated to 
Versailles. But, as you know, a Corsican who has sworn to avenge him- 
self cares not for distance ; so his carriage, fast as it went, was never above 
half a day’s journey before me, who followed him on foot. The most im- 
portant thing was, not to kill him only—for J] had an opportunity of doing 
soa hundred times—but to kill him without being discovered—at least, 
without being arrested. I no longer belonged to myself, for I had my sister- 
in-law to protect and provide for. During three months I watched M. de 
Villefort ; for three months he took not a step out of doors without my fol- 
lowing him. At length I discovered that he went mysteriously to Auteuil. 
J followed him thither, and 1 saw him enter the house where we now are ; 
only, instead of entering by the great door that looks into the street, he 
came on horseback, or in his carriage, left the one or the other at the little 
inn, and entered by the gate you see there !” Monte-Cristo made a sign 
with his head that he could discern amid the darkness the door to. which 
Bertuccio alluded. “As I had nothing more to do at Versailles, I went to 
Auteuil, and gained all the information I could. If I wished to surprise 
him, it was evident this was the spot to lie in wait for him. The house 
belonged, as the concierge informed your excellency, to M. de Saint- 
Méran, Villefort’s father-in-law. M. de Saint-Méran lived at Marseilles, 
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so that this country house was useless to him, and -it was reported to be 
let to a young widow, known only by the name of ‘ the Baroness.’ 

“ Oneevening, as 1 was looking over the wall, I saw a young and handsome 
woman who was walking alone in that garden, which was not overlooked by 
any windows, and I guessed that she was awaiting M. de Villefort. When 
she was sufficiently near to distinguish her features, I saw she was from 
eighteen to nineteen, tall and very fair. As she had a loose muslin dress 
on, and as nothing concealed her figure, I saw she would ere long become 
a mother. A few moments after, the little door was opened and a man 
entered ; the young female hastened to meet him; they threw themselves 
into each others arms, embraced tenderly, and returned together to the 
house. This man was M.de Villefort ; I fully believed that when he went 
out in the night he would be forced to traverse the whole of the garden 
alone.” ‘“ And,” asked the count, “ did you ever know the name of this 
woman ??—-—“* No, excellency,” returned Bertuccio: “you will see I had 
no time to learn it.” “Go on.” 

“That evening,” continued Bertuccio, “I could have killed the pro- 
cureur du roi; but as I was not sufficiently master of the localities, I was 
fearful of not killing him on the spot, and that, should his cries give the 
alarm, I could not escape, I put it off until the next occasion, and in order 
that nothing should escape me, I took a chamber looking into the street 
along which ran the wall of the garden. Three days after, about seven 
o’clock in the evening, I saw a servant on horseback leave the house at 
full gallop, and take the road that led to Sévres. I conjectured he was 
going to Versailles, and I was not deceived. Three hours after, the man 
returned covered with dust, his errand was performed : and ten minutes 
after, another man on foot, muffled in a mantle, opened the little door of 
the garden, which he closed after him. I descended rapidly ; although I 
had not seen Villefort’s face, I recognised him by the beating of my heart. 
I crossed the street, and stopped at a post placed at the angle of the wall, 
and by means of which I had once before looked into the garden. This 
time I did not content myself with looking, but I took my knife out of my 
pocket, felt that the point was sharp, and sprang over the wall. My first 
care was to run to the door; he had left the key in it, taking the simple 
precaution of turning it twice in the lock. Nothing, then, preventing my 
escape by this means, I examined the localities. The garden formed a 
long square ; a terrace of smooth turf extended in the middle, and at the 
corners were tufts of trees with thick and massy foliage, that mingled with 
the shrubs and flowers. In order to go from the door to the house, or 
from the house to the door, M. de Villefort was compelled to pass by one 
of these clumps. 

“It was the end of September; the wind blew violently. The faint 
glimpses of the pale moon, hidden at every instant by the masses of dark 
clouds that were sweeping across the sky, whitened the gravel walks that 
led to the house, but were unable to pierce the obscurity of the thick 
shrubberies, in which a man could conceal himself without any fear of 
discovery. I hid myself in the one nearest to the path Villefort must 
take ; and scarcely was I there when, amidst the gusts of wind, I fancied 
I heard groans ; but you know, or rather you do not know, M. le Comte, 
that he who is about to commit an assassination fancies he hears low cries 
perpetually ringing in his ears. Two hours passed thus, during which I 
imagined I heard these moans repeated. Midnight struck. As. the last 
stroke died away, I saw a faint light shine through the windows of the 
private staircase by which we have just descended. The door opened, 
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hd the man in the mantle re-appeared. The terrible iotient had cbime'! 

but I had so long been prepared for i¢ that ny heart did not fil in fhe 
jeast ; I drew my knife from my pocket again, opened it, and prepared 
myself to strike. The man in the mantle advanced towards me, but as te 
drew near I saw he had a weapon in his hand. I was afraid, not of 4 
struggle, but of a failure. When he was only a few paces from me, f saw 
that what I had taken for a weapon was only a spade. I was still unable 
to divine for what reason M. de Villefort had this spade in his hands, when 
he stopped close to the clump, glanced round, and began to dig a hole in 
the earth. I then perceived that he hid something beneath his mantle, 
which he laid on the grass in order to dig more freely. Then, I confess, 
curiosity became mixed with my hatred ; I wished to see what Villefort 
was going to do there, and I remained motionless and holding my breath. 
Then an idea crossed my mind, which was confirmed when I saw the pro- 
cureur du roi lift from under his mantle a box, two feet long, and six or 
eight inches deep. I let him place tht box in the hole he had thade; then, 
whilst he stamped with his feet to remove all traces of his occupation, I 
rushed on him and plunged my knife into his breast, exclaiming,‘ I am 
Giovanni Bertuccio; thy death for my brothers; thy treasure for his 
widow ; thou seest that my vengeance is more complete than I had hoped.’ 
I know not if he heard these words ; I think he did not, for he fell with- 
out a cry, I felt his blood gush over my face, but I was intoxicated, I was 
delirious, and the blood refreshed, instead of burning me. Ina second I 
had disinterred the box; then, that it might not be known I had done so; 
I filled up the hole, threw the spade over the wall, and rushed through the 
door, which I doubled-locked, carrying off the key.” 

“ Ah I’ said Monte-Cristo, “it seems to me this was only a murder and 
robbery.”———-“ No, your excellency,” returned Bertuccio; “it was a ven- 
detta followed by a restitution.” 

“ And was the sum a large one ?”——“ It was not money.” 

“Ah! T recollect,” replied the count ; “did you not say something of an 
infant ?’——“ Yes, excellency ; I hastened to the river, sat down on the 
bank, and with my knife forced opén the lock of the box. Ina fine linen 
cloth was wrapped a new-born child. Its purple visage, and its violet« 
coloured hands, showed it had perished from suffocation; but as it was 
not yet cold, I hesitated to throw it into the water that ran at my feet; fn 
reality, at the end of an instant I fancied I felt a slight pulsation of the 
heart ; and as 1 had been assistant at the hospital at Bastia, I did what a 
docter would have done—1 inflated the lungs by blowing air into thetn, afd 
at the expiration of a quarter of an hour, I saw the breathing commence, 
and a feeble cry was heard. In my turn I uttered a cry, but 4 cry of joy. 
‘God has not cursed me then,’ I cried, ‘since he permits me to save the 
life of a human creature, in exchange for the life I have taken away.’ " 

“And what did you do with the child ?” asked Monté¢-Cristo. “It was 
an embarrassing load fot a man seeking to es¢apé.”———“ I Had not for @ 
moment the idea of keeping it, but I knew that at Pafis thete Was an 
hospital where they receive these poor creatures. As I passed the barrier 
I declared I had found this child on the road, and I inquired where the 
hospital was; the box confirmed my statement; the linen proved it 
belonged to wealthy parents ; the blood with which I was coveréd might 
have proceeded from the child as well as from any one elsé. No dbjectot 
was raised, but they pointed out to ine the hospital, which wais situated at 
the upper énd of the Rue d’Enfet, and after having taken the precautioty 
of cutting the linen in two pieces, so that one of the two letters Which 
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marked it was wrapped round the child, whilst the other remained in 
my possession, I rang the bell, and fled with all speed. A fortnight 
after | was at Rogliano, and I said to Assunta,—‘ Console thyself, sister ; 
Israel is dead, but he is avenged” She demanded what I meant, and 
when I had recounted all to her,‘ Giovanni,’ said Assunta, ‘you should 
have brought this child with you ; we would have replaced the parents 
it has lost, have called it Benedetto, and then, in consequence of this good 
action, God would have blessed us.’ In reply I gave her the half of the 
linen I had kept in order to reclaim him if we became rich.” 

“ What letters were marked on the linen ?” said Monte-Cristo. 

“An H and an N, surmounted by a baron’s coronet.” 

‘* By Heaven, M. Bertuccio, you make use of heraldic terms ; where did 
you study heraldry ?’——“ In your service, excellency, where everything is 
learned.”-———-“ Go on ; I am curious to know two things.” 

“‘ What are they, monseigneur ?”-“ What became of this little boy? 
for I think you told me it was a boy, M. Bertuccio.” 

“ No, excellency, I do not recollect telling you that.” 

“ T thought you did ; I must have been mistaken.” 

“ No, you were not, for it was inreality a little boy. But your excellency 
wished to know two things ; what was the second ?” 

“The second was the crime of which you were accused when you asked 
for a confessor, and the Abbé Busoni came to visit you at your request in 
the prison at Nimes.” 

“The story will be very long, excellency.”——-* What matter? you know 
I take but little sleep, and I do not suppose you are very much inclined for it 
either.” Bertuccio bowed, and resumed his story. 

“ Partly to drown the recollections of the past that haunted me, partly 
to supply the wants of the poor widow, I eagerly returned to my trade of 
smuggler, which had become more easy since that relaxation of the laws 
which always follows a revolution. The southern districts were ill-watched 
in particular, in consequence of the disturbances that were perpetually 
breaking out in Avignon, Nimes, or Uzés. We profited by the kind of 
respite government gave us to make friends everywhere. Since my brother’s 
assassination in the streets of Nimes, I had never entered the town ; the 
result was, the aubergiste with whom we were connected, seeing we would 
no longer come to him, was forced to come to us, and had established a 
branch to his inn, on the road from Bellegarde to Beaucaire, at the sign 
of the Pont du Gard. Wehad thus, both on the side of Aigues-Mortes, 
Martiques, or at Bouc, a dozen places where we left our goods, and where, 
in case of necessity, we concealed ourselves from the gendarmes and ctts- 
tom-house officers. Smuggling is a profitable trade, when a certain depree 
af vigour and intelligence is pee heer as for myself, brought up in the 
mountains, I had a double motive for fearing the gendarmes and custori-+ 
house officers, as my appearance before the judges would cause an inquity, 
and an inquiry always looks back into the past. And in my past life they 
might find something far more grave than the selling of smuggied cigars 
or of brandy without a permit, So, preferring death to capture, 
rea Yao the most astonishing deeds, and which, more than once! 
dhowed me that the too great care we take of our bodies is the only ob 
to the success of those projects which require a rapid decision, and vigorous® 
and determined execution, In reality, when you have once devoted your Hie? 
you are no longer the equal of other men, or, rather, other men, are rio long 
your equals jand whosoever has taken this resolution, feels his strength aut, | 
Pesources doubled.” ee 

Ro & 
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“Philosophy, M. Bertuccio,” interrupted the count ; “you -have done a 
little of everything in your life.”—-—* Oh, excellency.” co 

‘No, no; but philosophy at half-past ten at night is somewhat late ; yet 
I have no other observation to make, for what you say is correct, which is 
more than can be said for all philosophy.” ae 

“ My journeys became mote and more extensive and more productive. 
Assunta took care of all, and our little fortune increased. One day that 1 
was setting off on an expedition, ‘Go,’ said she; ‘at your return I will 
give you a surprise.’ I questioned her, but in vain; she would tell me 
nothing, and I departed. Our expedition lasted nearly six weeks ; we had 
been to Lucca to take in oil, to Leghorn for English cottons, and we ran 
our cargo without opposition, and returned home full of joy. When I 
entered the house, the first thing I beheld in the centre of Assunta’s 
chamber was a cradle that might be called sumptuous compared with the 
rest of the furniture, and in it a baby of seven or eight months old. 1 
uttered acry of joy ; the only moments of sadness I had known since the 
assassination of the procureur du roi were caused by the recollection that 
I had abandoned this child. For the assassination itself I had never felt 
any remorse. Poor Assunta had guessed all. She had profited by my 
absence, and furnished with the half of the linen, and having written down 
the day and hour at which I had deposited the child at the hospital, had 
set off for Paris, and had reclaimed it. No objection was raised, and the 
infant was given up to her. <Ah, I confess, M. le Comte, when I saw this 
poor creature sleeping peacefully in its cradle, I felt my eyes filled with 
tears. ‘Ah, Assunta,’ cred I, ‘ you are an excellent woman, and Heaven 
will bless you.’ ” “ This,” said Monte-Cristo, “is less correct than your 
philosophy, it is only faith.” 

“ Alas! your excellency is right,’ replied Bertuccio, “and God made 
this infant the instrument of our punishment. Never did a perverse nature 
declare itself more prematurely ; and yet it was not owing to any fault in 
his bringing up. He was a most lovely child, with large blue eyes, of that 
deep colour that harmonizes so well with the general fairness of the com- 
plexion ; only his hair, which was too light, gave his face a most singular 
expression, which redoubled the vivacity of his look, and the malice of 
his smile. Unfortunately, there is a proverb that says that ‘red is either 
altogether good or altogether bad.’ The proverb was but too correct as 
regarded Benedetto, and even in his infancy he manifested the worst dis- 
position. It is true that the indulgence of his mother encouraged him. 
This child, for whom my poor sister would go to the town, five or six 
leagues off, to purchase the earliest fruits and the most tempting sweet- 
meats, preferred to the grapes of Palma, or the preserves of Genoa, the 
chestnuts stolen from a neighbour’s orchard, or the dried apples in his 
loft, when he could eat as well of the nuts and apples that grew in my 
garden. One day, when Benedetto was about five or six, our neighbour 
Wasilio, who, according to the custom of the country, never locked up his 
purse or his valuables—for, as your excellency knows, there are no thieves 
in Corsica—complained that he had lost a louis out of his purse; we. 
thought he must have made a mistake in counting his money, but he per-. 
sisted in the accuracy of his statement. One day, Benedetto, who 
quitted the house since the morning, to our great anxiety, did not return 
until late in the evening, dragging a monkey after him, which he said he 
had found chained to the foot of a tree, For more thana month past, the 
mischievous child, who knew not what to wish for, had taken it into his 
head to have a monkey, A boatman, who had passed by Rogliano, and 
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wlio had several of these animats, whose tricks had greatly diverted him, 
had, doubtless, suggested this idea to him. ‘Monkeys are not found in 
our woods chained totrees,’ said I ; ‘confess how you obtained this animal,’ 
Benedetto maintained the truth of what he had said, and accompanied it 
with details that did more honour to his imagination than to his veracity. 
I became angry ; he began to laugh ; 1 threatened to strike him, and he 
made two steps backwards, ‘ You cannot beat me,’ said he; ‘ you have no 
right, for you are not my father.’ 

“ We never knew who had revealed this fatal secret, which we had so 
carefully concealed from him; however, it was this answer, in which the 
child’s whole character revealed itself, that alniost terrified me, and my 
arm fell without touching him, The boy triumphed, and this victory ren- 
dered him so audacious, that all the money of Assunta, whose affection for 
him seemed to increase as he became more unworthy of it, was spent in 
caprices she knew not how to contend against, and follies she had not the 
courage to prevent. When I was at Rogliano everything went on pro- 
perly ; but no sooner was my back turned than Benedetto became master, 
and everything went ill. When he was only eleven, he chose his compan- 
ions from among the young men of eighteen or twenty, the worst characters 
in Bastia, or, indeed, in Corsica : and they had already, for some pieces of 
mischief, been several times threatened with a prosecution. I became 
alarmed, as any prosecution might be attended with serious consequences, 
I was compelled, at this period, to leave Corsica on an important expedi- 
tion ; 1 reflected for a long time, and with the hope of averting some im- 
pence misfortune, I resolved that Benedetto should accompany me. I 

oped that the active and laborious hfe of a smuggler, with the severe 
discipline on board, would have a salutary effect on his character, well- 
nigh, if not quite, corrupted. I spoke to Benedetto alone, and proposed 
to him to accompany me, endeavouring to tempt him by all the promises 
most likely to dazzle the imagination of a child of twelve years old. He 
heard me patiently ; and when I had finished, burst out laughing. 

*¢ Are you mad, uncle ? (he called me by this name when he was in a 
good humour) ; ‘do you think I am going to change the Nfe I lead for 
your mode of existence—my agreeable indolence for the hard and pre- 
carious toil you impose oh yourself? exposed to the bitter frost at might, 
and the scorching heat by day, compelled to conceal yourself, and when 

ou are perceived, receive a volley of balls, and all to earn a paltry sume 
hy, I have as much money as I want; mother Assanta always furnishes 
me when I ask for it! You see that I should be a fool to accept your 
offer.” The arguments, and this audacity, perfectly stupefied me. Bene- 
detto rejoined his associates, and I saw him from a distance point me ont 
to them as a fool.” 

“ Sweet child !” murmured Monte-Cristo. 

“Oh ! had he been my own son,” replied Bertuccio, “ or even my nephew, 
1 would have brought him back to the right road, for the knowledge that 
you are doing your duty gives you strength ; but the idea that I was strik- 
ing a child whose father I had killed, made it impossible for me to punish 
him. I gave my sister, who constantly defended the unfortunate boy. 
good advice; and as she confessed that she had several times missed, 
money to a considerable amount, I showed her a safe place in which to 
conceal our little treasure for the future. My mind was already madeup:; 
Benedetto could read, write, and cipher perfectly ; for when the fit seized 
him, he learned more ina day than others in a week ; my intention. was 
to enter him as clerk in sonie ship, and without letting him know. any- 
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thing of my plan, to convey him some morning on board: by this means 
his future treatment would -depend upon his own conduct. I set off for 
france, after having fixed upon the plan. All our cargo was to be landed 
in the Gulf of Lyons ; and this plan was the more difficult, since we were 
in 1829. The most perfect tranquillity was restored, and the vigilance of 
the custom-house officers was redoubled, and their strictness was increased 
at this time, in consequence of the fair of Beaucaire, : 

“‘ Our expedition commenced favourably. We anchored our bark, which 
nad a double hold, where our goods were concealed, amidst a number o 
other vessels that bordered the banks of the Rhéne from Beaucaire to 
Arles. Qn our arrival there we began to discharge our cargo in the night, 
and ta convey it into the town, by the help of the aubergistes with whom 
we were connected. Whether success rendered us imprudent, or whether 
we were betrayed, I know not; but one evening, about five o'clock, our 
little cabin-boy hastened, breathless, to inform us that he had seen a de- 
tachment of custom-house officers advancing in our direction, Jt was not 
their vicinity that alarmed us, for detachments were constantly patrolling 
along the banks of the Rhéne, but the care, according to the boy’s ac- 
count, they took to avoid being seen. In an instant we were on the alert, 
but it was too late ; our vessel was surrounded, and amongst the custom- 
house officers I observed several gendarmes ; and, as terrified at the sight 
of their nniforms as I was brave at the sight of any other, I sprang into 
the hold, opened a port, and dropped into the river, dived, and only rose 
at intervals to breathe, until I reached a cutting that led from the Rhéne 
to the canal that runs from Beaucaire to Aigues Mortes. I was now safe, 
for I could swim along the cutting without being seen, and I reached the 
canal in safety. I had designedly taken this direction. I have already 
told your excellency of an aubergiste of Nimes who had set up a little inn 
on the road from Bellegarde to Beaucaire.”——“ Yes,” said Monte-Cristo, 
“]T perfectly recollect him ; I think he was your colleague.” 

“ Precisely,” answered Bertuccio ; “ but he had, seven or eight years 
before this period, sold his establishment to a tailor at Marseilles, who, 
having almost ruined himself in his old trade, wished to make his fortune 
in another. Of course, we made the same arrangements with the pew 
landlord that we had with the old ; and it was of this man that I intended 
to ask shelter.” “What was his name ?” inquired the count, who seemed 
to become somewhat interested in Bertuccio’s story. 

“ Gaspard Caderousse ; he had married a woman from the village ot 
Carconte, and whom we did not know by any other name than that of her 
village. She was suffering from the marsh-fever, and seemed dying by 
inches. As for her husband, he was a strapping fellow of forty, or five-ande 
forty, who had more than once, in time of danger, given ample proof of his 
presence of mind and courage.”-——“ And you say,” interrupted Monte- 
Cristo, “ that this took place towards the year-———” 

"1829, M. le Comte.”———“ In what month ??-———“ June.” 

“ The beginning or the end ”—-——“ The evening of the 3rd.” 

“ Ah,” said Monte-Cristo, “the evening of the 3rd of June, 1829. Go on.” 

“Tt was from Caderousse that I intended demanding shelter; and, .as 
we never entered by the door that opened on to the road, I resolved not 
to break through the rule, and, cli over the garden-hedge, I 
amongst the olive and wild fig trees ; and, fearing that Caderousse mi 
hove ara biti sere, I entered 2 kind of shed re geny im had often passe 
the nig which was only separated from nt a partition, i 
which holes had been made in order to enable us to watch an opportunity 
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of announcing our presence, My intention wag, if Caderoisse was alone, 
to. acquaint him with my presence, finish the meal the custom-house, 
officers had interrupted, and profit by the threatened storm fo return to 
the Rhéne, and ascertain the state of our vessel and its crew. 1. 
into the shed, and it was fortunate I did so, for at that moment Caderousse 
entered with a stranger. = 
“JT waited patiently, not to overhear what they said, but because I could 
do nothing else; besides, the same thing had occurred often before. 
The man who was with Caderousse was evidently a stranger to the South 
of France ; he was one of those merchants who come to sell jewellery at 
the fair of Beaucaire, and who during the month the fair lasts, and during 
which there is so great an influx of merchants and customers from all 
arts of Europe, often have dealings to the amount of 100,000 to 150,000 
rancs (£4,000 to £6,000), Caderousse entered hastily. Then, secing 
that the room was, as usual, empty, and only guarded by the dog, he 
called to his wife, ‘ Hilloa, Carconte !’ said he, ‘the worthy priest has not 
deceived us; the diamond is real,’ An exclamation of joy was heard, and 
the staircase creaked beneath a feeble step. ‘What do you say?’ asked 
his wife, pale as death. : 
“¢] say that the diamond is real, and that this gentleman, one of the 
first jewellers of Paris, will give us 50,000 francs for it (£2,000). Only, in 
order to satisfy himself it really belongs to us, he wishes you to relate to 
him,as I have done already, the miraculous manner in which the diamond 
came into our possession. Inthe mean time, please to sit down, monsieur, 
and J will fetch you some refreshment.’ The jeweller examined atten- 
tively the interior of the inn and visible poverty of the persons who were 
about to sell him a diamond that seemed to have come from the casket of 
a prince. ‘Relate your story, madame,’ said he, wishing, no doubt, to 
profit by the absence of the husband, so that the latter could not influence 
the wife’s story, to see if the two recitals tallied. 
“* Oh? returned she, ‘it was a gift of Heaven! My husband was a 
great friend, in 1814 or 1815, of a sailor named Edmond Dantés. This 
poor fellow, whom Caderousse had forgotten, had not forgotten him, and 
at his death he bequeathed this diamond to him,.’-———‘ But how did he 
obtain it? asked the jeweller ; ‘had he it before he was imprisoned ?——~ 
‘No, monsieur ; but it appears that in prison he made the acquaintance 
of a rich Englishman ; and as in prison he fell sick, and Dantés took the 
same care of him as if he had been his brother, the Englishman, when He 
was set free, gave this stone to Dantés, who, less fortunate, died, and, in 
his turn, left it us, and charged the excellent abbé, who was here this 
morning, to deliver it.-——‘ The same story !’ muttered the jeweller ; ‘and 
improbable as it seems at first, the history may be true. There’s only the 
price we are not agreed about,’-——‘ How not agreed about?’ said Cade- 
rousse. ‘I thought we agreed for the price 1 asked. ———‘ That is,’ replied 
the jeweller, ‘I offered 40,000 francs.’——‘ Forty thousand! cried La 
Carconte ; ‘we will not part with it for that sum. The abbé told us it 
was worth $0,000 without the setting.’ pie 
“* What was the abbé’s name?’ asked the indefatigable questioner,~—~ 
‘The Abbe Busoni,’ said La Carconte——‘ He was a foreigner ?——~‘ An 
Italian, from the neighbourhood of Mantua, I believe,———‘ Let me see 
this diamond again,’ replied the jeweller; ‘the first time you are often 
mistaken as to the value of.a stone.’ Caderousse took from his pocketa 
small case of black shagreen, opened, and gave it to the jeweller. At the 
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sight of the diamond, which was as large as a hazel-nut, La Carconte’s 
eyes sparkled with cupidity.” 

“ And what did you think of this fine story, eavesdropper ?” said Monte- 
Cristo ; “ did you credit it ?” 

“Yes, your excellency. I did not look on Caderousse as a bad man, 
and I thought him incapable of committing a crime, or even a theft.” 

. “That did more honour to your heart than to your experience, M. Ber- 
tuccio. Had you known this Edmond Dantés, of whom they spoke ?” 

“No, your excellency, I had never heard of him before, and never but 
once afterwards, and that was from the Abbé Busoni himself, when I saw 
him in the prison at Nimes.” “ Go on.” 

“ The jeweller took the ring, and drawing from his pocket a pair of steel 
 eaey and a small set of copper scales, taking the stone out of its setting, 

e weighed it carefully. ‘I will give you 45,000,’ said he, ‘ but not a half- 
penny more ; besides, as that is the exact value of the stone, I brought 
just that sum with me..———‘ Oh, that’s no matter,’ replied Caderousse, ‘ I 
will go back with you to fetch the other 5,000 francs.’,———‘ No,’ returned 
the jeweller, giving back the diamond and the ring to Caderousse—‘ no, it 
is worth no more; and I am sorry I offered so much, for the stone has a 
flaw in it, which I had not seen. However, I will not go from my word, 
and I will give 45,000.’ ‘At least, replace the diamond in the ring,’ said 
La Carconte, sharply.——~‘ Ah, true,’ replied the jeweller, and he reset the 
stone. ‘No matter,’ observed Caderousse, replacing the box in his 
pocket, ‘ some one else will purchase it.’ ‘Yes,’ continued the jeweller ; 
* but some one else will not be so easy as I am, or content himself with 
the same story. It is not natural that a man like you should possess such 
a diamond. He will inform against you. You will have to find the Abbé 
Busoni; and abbés who give diamonds worth two thousand louis are rare. 
Justice would seize it, and put you in prison ; if at the end of three or four 
months you are set at liberty, the ring will be lost, or a false stone, worth 
three francs, will be given you, instead of diamond worth 50,000 or perhaps 
55,000 francs; by which you must allow one runs considerable risk in 
purchasing.’ Caderousse and his wife looked eagerly at each other.—— 
‘No,’ said Caderousse, ‘ we are not rich enough to lose 5,000 francs.’—— 
‘ As you please, my dear sir,’ said the jeweller ; ‘I had, however, as you 
see, brought you the money in bright coin.’ And he drew from his pocket 
a handful of gold, which he made to sparkle in the dazzled eyes of the inn- 
keeper, and in the other hand he held a packet of bank-notes, 

“There was evidently a severe struggle in the mind of Caderousse; it 
was evident that the small shagreen case, which he turned and returned 
in his hand, did not seem to him commensurate in value to the enormous 
sum which fascinated his gaze. He turned towards his wife. ‘What do 

ou think of this ?’ he asked, in a low voice. ‘Let him have it—let him 

ave it, she said. ‘If he returns to Beaucaire without the diamond, he 
will inform against us ; and, as he says, who knows if we shall ever again 
see the Abbé Busoni ?—in all probability we shall never see him?—— 
‘Well, then, so I will!’ said Caderousse ; ‘so you may have the diamond 
for 45,000 francs. But my wife wants a gold chain, and I want a pair of 
silver buckles.’ The jeweller drew from his pocket a long flat box, which 
contained several samples of the articles demanded. ‘ Here,’ he said, ‘1 
am very plain in my dealings—take your choice.’ The woman selected a 
gold chain worth about five louis, and the husband a pair of buckles, 
worth perhaps fifteen francs.---~ 1 hope you will not complain now?’ said 
the jeweller. 
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“The abbé told me it was worth 50,000 francs,’ muttered Caderousse. 
‘Come, come—give it to me! What a strange fellow you are? said the 
jeweller, taking the diamond from his hand. ‘I give you 45,000 francs— 
that is, 2,500 livres of income,—-a fortune such as I wish I had myself, 
and you are not satisfied !——‘ And the five-and-forty thousand ffancs,’ 
inquired Caderousse in a hoarse voice, ‘ where are they? Come——let us 
see them ?——~‘ Here they are,’ replied the jeweller; and he counted out 
upon the table 15,000 francs in gold, and 30,000 francs in bank-notes. 

“Wait whilst I light the lamp,’ said La Carconte ; ‘ it is growing dark, 
and there may be some mistake.’ In fact, the night had come on during 
this conversation, and with the night the storm which had been threaten- 
ing for the last half-hour. The thunder was heard growling in the distance; 
but neither the jeweller, nor Caderousse, nor La Carconte seemed to heed 
it, absorbed as they were all three with the demon of gain. I myself felt 
a strange kind of fascination at the sight of all this gold and all these 
bank-notes ; it seemed to me that I was in a dream; and, as it always 
happens in a dream, I felt myself riveted to the spot. Caderousse counted 
and again counted the gold and the notes ; then handed them to his wife, 
who counted and counted them again in her turn. During this time, the 
jeweller made the diamond play and sparkle beneath the ray of the lamp, 
and the gem threw out jets of hght which made him unmindful of those 
which—precursors of the storm—began to play in at the windows. ‘ Well, 
inquired the jeweller, ‘is the cash all right ? 

“““ Ves,’ said Caderousse. ‘ Give me the pocket book, La Carconte, and 
find a bag somewhere.’ 

“La Carconte went to a cupboard, and returned with an old leathern 
pocket-book, from which she took some greasy letters, and put in their 
place the bank-notes, and a bag, in which were at the moment two or 
three crowns of six livres each, and which, in all probability, formed the 
entire fortune of the miserable couple. ‘ There,’ said Caderousse ; ‘and 
now, although you have wronged us of perhaps 10,000 francs, will you 
have your supper with us? I invite you with good-will.’ ‘Thank you, 
replied the jeweller ; ‘1t must be getting late, and I must return to Beau- 
caire—my wife will be getting uneasy.’ He drew out his watch, and ex- 
claimed, ‘ AZorbleu / nearly nine o’clock !—why, I shall not get back to 
Beaucaire before midnight! Good-night, my dears. If the Abbé Busoni 
should by any accident return, think of me.’ ‘In another week you will 
have left Beaucaire,’ remarked Caderousse, ‘ for the fair finishes in a few 
days.’ ‘True ; but that is no consequence. Write to me at Paris, to M. 
Joannes, in the Palais Royal, Stone Gallery, No. 45: I will make the 
journey on purpcse to see him, if it is worth while.’ At this moment there 
was a tremendous clap of thunder, accompanied by a flash of lightning so 
vivid, that it quite eclipsed the light of the lamp. 

“* Oh dear! exclaimed Caderousse. ‘You cannot think of going out 
in such weather as this.’ ‘Oh, I am not afraid of thunder? said the 
jeweller.——‘ And then there are robbers,’ said La Carconte. ‘The road 
1g never very safe during fair time.’——~‘ Oh! as tothe robbers,’ said Joannes 
‘here is something for them;’ and he drew from his pocket a pair of sma 

istols, laaded to the muzzle. ‘Here, said he, ‘are dogs who bark and 
bite at the same time: they are for the two first who shall have a longing 
for your diamond, Daddy Caderdbsse.’ 

“ Caderousse and his wife again interchanged a meaning look, It 
seemed as though they were both inspired at the same time with same 
horrible thought. ‘Well, then,a good journey to you,’ said Caderousse. 
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comme’ Thank ye,’ replied the jeweller. He then took his cane, which he 
‘had placed against an old cupboard, and went out. At the moment when 
he opened the door, such a gust of wind came in that the lamp was nearly 
extinguished. ‘Oh! said he, ‘this is very nice weather ; and two leagues 
to gin such a storm !’-——‘ Remain,’ said Caderousse. * You can sleep 
here.’ ———‘ Yes ; do stay,’ added La Carconte, in a tremulous voice; ‘we 
.will take every care of you.’——-‘ No; I must sleep at Beaucaire. So,‘once 
more, good-night ’ Caderousse followed him slowly to the threshold. ‘1 
can neither see heaven nor earth! said the jeweller, who was outside 
the door. ‘Do I turn to the right, or to the left hand ?—-—~‘ To the 
wight, said Caderousse. ‘You cannot go wrong—the road is bor 
dered by trees on both sides.’——‘ Good—all right! said a voice 
almost lost in the distance. ‘Close the door,’ said La Carconte; ‘I donot 
like open doors when it thunders.’——‘ Particularly when there is money 
in the house, eh ? answered Caderousse, double-locking the door. 

“ He came into the room, went to the cupboard, took out the bag and 
 igoeautig and both began, for the third time, to count their gold and 

nk-notes. I never saw such an expression of cupidity as the flickering 
lamp revealed in the two countenances. The woman, especially, was 
hideous: the feverish tremulousness she usually had was redoubled : her 
countenance had become livid, and her eyes resembled burning coals. 
‘Why,’ she inquired in a hoarse voice, ‘did you invite him to sleep here 
to-night ?———' Why ? said Caderousse with a shudder; ‘why, that he 
might not have the trouble of returning to Beaucaire.’——‘ Ah!’ responded 
the woman, with an expression impossible to render; ‘I thought it was for 
something else.——‘ Woman, woman—why do you have such ideas? 
cried Caderousse ; ‘or, if you have them, why don’t you keep them to 
yourself ?’—~— ‘ Well,’ said La Carconte, after a moment's pause, ‘you are 
not a man !’———~* What do you mean?’ added Caderousse. ‘Tf you had 
been a man, you would not have let him go from here.’———‘ Woman 
——-— Or else he should not have reached Beaucaire.’———‘ Woman !’——— 
* The road takes a turn—he is obliged to follow it—whilst alongside of the 
canal there is a shorter road.’ ‘ Woman !—you offend the on Diew / 
There !—listen ? And at this moment there was heard a tremendous peal 
of thunder, whilst the livid lightning illumined the room; and the thunder, 
then rolling away to a distance, seemed as though it left the cursed abode 
lingeringly. ‘Mercy ! said Caderousse, crossing himself. 

“ At the same moment, and in the midst of the silence so full of terror 
which usually follows claps of thunder, they heard a knocking at the door, 
Caderousse and his wife started and looked aghast at each other. ‘ Who’s 
there ? cried Caderousse, rising, and drawing up in a heap the gold and 
notes scattered over the table, and which he covered with his two hands. 
———‘ It is I,’ shouted a voice.——~‘ And who are you ?P-———‘ Eh, fardien | 
Joannes, the jeweller.’ ‘Well, and you said I offended the do Dieu,’ 
said Carconte, with a horrid smile. ‘Why, it is the 60% Diew who sends 
him hack again.’ Caderousse fell back, pale and breathless, in his chair. 

“La Carconte, on the contrary, rose, and going with a firm step towards 
the door, opened it, saying, as she did so—‘ Come in, dear M. Joannes.’ 
~~! Ma foi said the jeweller, drenched with rain, ‘it seems as if I was, 
not to return to Beaucaire to-night. The shortest follies are best, my dear, 
Caderousse. You offered me hospitalit¥, and I accept it; and have re- 
turned to sleep beneath your friendly roof’ Caderousse stammered out 
some words, whilst he wiped away the damp that started to'his brows La 
Carconte double-locked the door behind the jeweller. rh 
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# As the jeweller returned to the apartment, he cast around him a4 s¢rutin- 
ising glance—but there was nothing to excite suspicion, if it existed not, 
or to confirm it, if already awakened. Caderousse’s hands still gras 
his gold and bank-notes, and La Carconte called up her sweetest smiles 
while welcoming the reappearance of their guest. ‘ Heyday ? said the 
jeweller, ‘ you seem, my good friends, to have had some fears respecting 
the acouracy of your money, by counting it over so carefully directly I was 
gone.’ No, no,’ answered Caderousse, ‘that was not my reason, I can 
assure you; but the circumstances by which we have become possessed of 
this wealth are so unexpected, as to make us scarcely credit our good for- 
tune, and it is only by placing the actual proof of our riches before our 
eyes that we can persuade ourselves the whole affair is not a dream.’ The 
jeweller smiled.—----‘ Have you any other guests in your house? inquired 
e.--— Nobody but ourselves,’ replied Caderousse ; ‘the fact is, we do 
not lodge travellers—indeed, our auberge is so near to the town, that 
nobody would think of stopping here..———‘ Then I am afraid I shall very 
much inconvenience you !-———‘ Oh, dear me, no !—indeed, good sir, yo 
will not,’ said La Carconte, in her most gracious manner. ‘I vow an 
protest your passing the night under shelter of our poor roof will not make 
the slightest difference in the world to us.’———‘ But where will you manage : 
to stow me ?———‘ In the chamber overhead,’ Surely that is where you 
yourselves sleep ?—-—‘ Never mind that ; we have a second bed in the 
adjoining room.’ Caderousse stared at his wife with much asionishment. 
“The jeweller, meanwhile, was humming a song as he stood warming 
himself by the bright, cheering blaze of a large fagot kindled by the 
attentive Carconte, to dry the wet garments of her guest; and this done, 
she next occupied herself in arranging his supper, by spreading a napkin 
at the end of the table, and placing on it the slender remains of their 
dinner, to which she added three or four fresh-laid eggs. Caderousse had 
once more parted with his treasures—the bank-notes were replaced in the 
ket-book, the gold put back into the bag, and the whole carefully 
ocked in the armoire, which formed his stronghold ; he then commenced 
pacing the room with a pensive and gloomy air, glancing from time to 
time at the jeweller, who stood reeking with the steam from his wet 
clothes, and merely changing his place on the warm hearth, to enable the 
— of the garments to be in turns dried by the genial heat that issued 
rom it. , 
* Now then, my dear sir,’ said La Carconte, as she placed a bottle of 
wine on the table, ‘supper is ready whenever you are inclined to partake 
of it’-——' But you are going to sit down with me, are you not? asked 
Joannes.———~‘I shall not take any supper to-night,’ said Caderousse,—— 
‘We dined so very late,’ hastily interposed La Carconte-———‘ Then if 
seems I am to eat alone,’ remarked the jeweller——‘ Oh, we shall haye 
the pleasure of waiting upon you,’ answered La Carconte, with an ‘ae 
ot 











attention she was not accustomed to manifest even to guests who paid 
what they took, | 

| “From one minute to another, Caderousse darted on his wife keen, 
searching glances, but rapid as the lightning-flash. The storm still conz. 
tinued, ‘There! there ? said La Carconte ; ‘do you hear that? Upa 
my word, you did well to teturn hither.’——* Nevertheless,’ replied | 
jeweller, ‘if by the time I have finished my supper the tempest has at : 
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abated, I shall make another attempt to complete my journey.——‘ Oh,’ 
said Caderousse, shaking his head, ‘there is not the slightest chance of its 
abating—it is the mistral, and that will be sure to last till to-morrow 
morning.’ He then sighed heavily.——‘ Well! said the jeweller, as he 
placed himself at table, ‘all I can say is, so much the worse for those who 
are abroad and cannot obtain a shelter..——‘ Ah ’ chimed in La Carcente, 
‘they will have a wretched night of it, be they who they may,’ 

“The jeweller commenced eating his supper, and the woman, who was 
ordinarily so querulous and indifferent to all who approached her, was 
suddenly transformed into the most smiling and attentive hostess. Had 
the unhappy man on whom she lavished her assiduities been previously 
acquainted with her, so sudden an alteration might well have excited sus- 
picion in his mind, or at least have greatly astonished him. Caderousse, 
meanwhile, continued in gloomy silence to pace the room, sedulously 
avoiding the sight of his guest ; but as soon as the stranger had completed 
his repast, the agitated aubergiste went eageily to the door and opened it. 
“The storm seems over,’ said he. But as if to contradict his statement, 
at that instant a violent clap of thunder seemed to shake the house to its 
very foundation, while a sudden gust of wind, mingled with rain, extin- 
guished the lamp he held in his hand. Trembling and awe-struck, Cade- 
rousse hastily shut the door and returned to his guest, while La Carconte 
lighted a candle by the smouldering ashes that glimmered on the hearth. 
‘Fou must be tired,’ said she to the jeweller ; ‘1 have spread a pair of my 
finest and whitest sheets on your bed, so you have nothing to do but to 
sleep as soundly as I wish you may—you can easily find your room ; it is 
exactly over this.’ 

“‘ Joannes remained a short time listening whether the storm seemed to 
abate in its fury, but a brief space of time sufficed to assure him that, far 
from diminishing, the violence of the rain and thunder momentarily in- 
creased; resigning himself, therefore, to what seemed inevitable, he bade 
his host good-night, and mounted to his sleeping apartment. As he passed 
over my head, the flooring seemed to creak beneath his tread, proving 
how slight must be the division between us. The quick, eager glance of 
La Carconte followed him as he ascended the staircase, while Caderousse, 
on the contrary, turned his back, and seemed most anxiously to avoid even 
glancing at him. 

“ All these particulars did not strike me as painfully at the time as they 
have since done ; in fact, all that had happened (with the exception of the 
story of the diamond, which certainly did wear an air of improbability), 
appeared natural enough, and called for neither apprehension nor mistrust; 
but, worn out as I was with fatigue, and fully purposing to proceed on- 
wards directly the tempest abated, I determined to take advantage of the 
comparative silence and tranquillity that prevailed to obtain the refresh- 
ment of a few hours’ sleep. Overhead I could accurately distinguish 
every movement of the jeweller, who, after making the best arrangements 
in his power for passing a comfortable night, threw himself on his bed, 
and I could hear it creak and groan beneath his weight. Insensibly my 
eyelids grew heavy, deep sleep stole over me, and having no suspicion 
anything wrong, I sought not to shake it off. For the last time 1 lecked 
in upon the room where Caderousse and his wife were sitting ; the former 
was seated upon one of those low wooden stools which in country places 
are frequently used instead of chairs ; his back being turned towards me 
pee me from seeing the expression of his countenance-—neither should 

have been able to do so had he been placed differently, as his head was 
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buried between his two hands, La Carconte continued to gaze on.him for 
some time in contemptuous silence, then, shrugging up her shoulders, she 
took her seat immediately opposite to him. At this moment the expiring 
embers threw up a fresh flame from the kindling of a piece of wood that 
lay near, and a bright gleam was thrown on the scene and the actors in it. 
La Carconte still kept her eyes fixed on her husband, but as he made no 
sign of changing his position, she extended her hard, bony hand, and 
touched him on the forehead. 

“ Caderousse shuddered. The woman’s lips seemed to move, as though 
she were talking ; but whether she merely spoke in an undertone, or that 
my senses were dulled by sleep, I did not catch a word she uttered. Con- 
fused sights and sounds seemed to float before me, and gradually I fell 
into a deep heavy sleep. How long 1 had been in this unconscious state 
I know not, when I was suddenly aroused by the report of a pistol, followed 
by a fearful cry. Weak and tottering footsteps resounded across the 
chamber above me, and the next instant a dull, heavy weight seemed to 
fall powerless on the staircase. I had not yet fully recovered my recollec- 
tion, when again I heard groans, mingled with half-stifled cries, as if from 
persons engaged in a deadly struggle. These evidences of the perpetras 
tion of some violent deed effectually roused me from my drowsy lethargy. 
Hastily raising myself on one arm, I looked around, but all was dark; and 
it seemed to me as if the rain must have penetrated through the flooring 
of the room above, for some kind of moisture appeared to fall, drop by 
drop, upon my forehead, and when I passed my hand across my brow, I 
felt it wet and clammy. 

“To the fearful noises that had awakened me had succeeded the most 

erfect silence—unbroken, save by the footsteps of a man walking about 
in the chamber above. By the creaking of the staircase I judged the indi- 
vidual, whoever he was, was proceeding to the lower apartment. In another 
minute I heard some person moving there, and, looking through, saw a man 
stooping towards the fire to hght a candle he held in his hand. As he 
turned round, I recognised the features of Caderousse—pale, ghastly, and 
convulsed—while the front and sleeves of his dress were covered with 
blood. Having obtained the light he had evidently descended to seek, he 
hurried upstairs again, and once more I heard his rapid and uneasy step 
in the chamber above. Ere long he came below, holding in his hand the 
small shagreen case, which he opened, to assure himself it contained the 
diamond,— seemed to hesitate as to which pocket he should put it in, then, 
as if dissatisfied with the security of either pocket, he deposited it in his 
red handkerchief, which he carefully rolled round his head. After this he 
took from his cupboard the bank-notes and gold he had put there, thrust 
the one into the pocket of his trousers, and the other into that of his waist- 
coat, hastily tied up a small bundle of linen, and rushing towards the door, 
disappeared in the darkness of the night. 

“Then all became clear and manifest to me; and I reproached myself 
with what had happened, as though I myself had done the guilty deed. I 
fancied that I still heard faint moans, and imagining that the unfortunate 
jeweller might not be quite dead, 1 determined to go to his relief, by way 
of atoning in some slight degree, not for the crime I had committed, but 
for that which I had not endeavoured to prevent; for this purpose I 
applied all the strength I possessed to force an entrance from the cramped 
spot in which I lay to the adjoining room; the badly-arranged planks 
which alone divided me from it yielded to my efforts, and I found myself 
in the house ; hastily snatching up the lighted candle, 1 hurried to the 
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skhircase ; towards the middle of it I stumbled over a humas body lying 
quite across the stairs. As 1 stooped to raise it, 1 discovered in the 
agonised: features those of La Carconte. The pistol I had heatd had 
doubtless been discharged at the unfortunate woman, whose throat it had 
frightfully lacerated, leaving a gaping wound from which, as well as the 
mouth, the blood was welling in sanguinary streams, Finding the miser« 
able creature past all human aid, I strode past her, and ascended to the 
sleeping chamber, which presented an appearance of the wildest disorder: 
The furniture had been knocked over in the deadly struggle that had taken 
place there, and the sheets, to which the unfortunate jeweller had doubtless 
chong, were dragged across the room ; the murdered man lay on the ground, 
his head leaning against the wall, weltering in a gory stream, poured forth 
from three large wounds in his breast; there was a fourth gash, but the 
blood was prevented escaping in consequence of the weapon (a large table- 
knife) still sticking in it. 

“I stumbled over some object ; I stooped to examine —it was the second 
pistol, which had not gone off, probably from the powder being wet. 
approached the jeweller, who was not quite dead, and at the sound of my . 
footsteps, causing as they did the creaking of the floor, he opened his eyes, 
fixed them on me with an anxious and inquiring gaze, moved his lips as 
though trying to speak, then, overcome by the effort, fell back and expired. 
This appalling sight almost bereft me of my senses, and finding that f 
could no longer be of service to any one in the house, my only desire was 
to fly from such an accumulation of horrors as quickly as I could; almost 
distracted, I rushed towards the staircase, clasping my burning temples 
with both hands, and uttering cries of horror. Upon reaching the room 
below, I found five or six custom-house officers, accompanied by an armed 
troop of soldiery, who immediately seized me, ere, indeed, I had sufficiently 
collected my ideas to offer any resistance ; in truth, my senses seemed to 
have wholly forsaken me, and when I strove to speak, a few inarticulate 
sounds alone escaped my lips. 

“As I noticed the significant manner in which the whole party pointed 
to my blood-stained garments, I involuntarily surveyed laa and then I 
discovered that the thick warm drops that had so bedewed me as I lay 
beneath the staircase must have been the blood of La Carconte. Paralysed 
with horror, I could barely indicate by a movement of my hand the spot 
where I had concealed myself. ‘What does he mean? asked a gendarme. 
Qne of the douaniers went to the place I directed. ‘He means,’ repiied 
the man upon his return, ‘that he effected his entrance by means of thi¢ 
hole,’ showing the place where I had broken my way through the planks 
into the house. 

“Then, and not before, the true nature of my situation flashed on me, 
and I saw that I was considered the guilty author of all that had occurred ; 
with this frightful conviction of my danger, I recovered force and enerey 

‘to free myself from the hands of those who held me, while 1 
managed to stammer forth—‘I did not doit! Indeed, indeed I did not ? 
A couplé of gendarmes held the muzzles of their carbines against my 
breast,‘ Stir but a step, said they, ‘and you are a dead man f——' Why 
should you threaten me with death,’ cried I, “when I have already de 
clared my innocence ?-——‘ Tush, tush !’ cried the men ; ‘keep your fant. 
cent stories.to tell to the judge at Nimes. Meanwhile, come along with’ 
us; and the best advice we can give you is to do so unresistingly? Alas? 
resistance was fat from ty thoughts, I was utterly overpowered by stirs. 
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prise and terror ; and without'a word I suffered myself to be handcuffed 
and tied to a horse’s tail, in which disgraceful plight I arrived at Nimes. 
' It seems I had been tracked by a douanier, who had lost sight of me 
near the auberge ; feeling assured that [ intended to pass the night there, 
the had returned to summon his' comrades, who just arrived in time to hear 
the report of the pistol, and to take me in the midst of such circumstantial 
proofs of my guilt as rendered all hopes of proving my innocence utterly 
atanend. One only chance was left me, that of beseeching the magistrate 
before whom I was taken to cause every inquiry to be made for an indi- 
vidual named the Abbé Busoni, who had stopped at the auberge of the 
Pont du Gard on the morning previous to the murder. If, indeed, Cade- 
rousse had invented the story relative to the diamond, and there existed 
fio such person as the Abbé Busoni, then, indeed, I was lost past redemp- 
tion, or, at least, my life hung upon the feeble chance of Caderousse him- 
self being apprehended and confessing the whole truth. Two months 
passed away in hopeless expectation on my part, while I must do the 
magistrate justice by declaring he used every means to obtain information 
of the ae I declared could exculpate me if he would. Caderousse still 
evaded all pursuit, and I had resigned myself to what seemed my in- 
evitable fate. My trial was to come on at the approaching sessions; when, 
oh the 8th of September—that is to say, precisely three months and five 
days after the events which had perilled my life—the Abbé Busoni, whom 
I never ventured to believe I should see, presented himself at the prison 
doors, saying he understood one of the prisoners wished to speak to him ; 
he added, that having learned the particulars of my imprisonment, he 
hastened to comply with my desire. You may easily imagine with what 
eagerness I welcomed him, and how minutely I related the whole of what 
I had seen and heard. JI felt some degree of nervousness as I entered 
upon the history of the diamond ; but, to my inexpressible astonishment 
he confirmed it in every particular, and, to my equal surprise, he seeme 
to place entire belief in all I stated. And then it was that, won by his 
mild charity, perceiving him acquainted with all the habits and customs of 
miy own country, and considering also that pardon for the only crime of 
which I was really guilty might come with a double power from lips so 
benevolent and kind, I besought him to receive my confession, under the 
seal of which I recounted the affair of Auteuil, in all its details, as well as 
every other transaction of my life. That which I had done by the impulse 
of my best feelings produced the same effect as though it had beeh the 
result of calculation. My voluntary confession of the assassination at 
Auteuil proved to him that I had not committed that with which I stood 
accused. When he acid me, he bade me be of good courage, ard rely 
upon his doing all in his power to convince my judges of my innotenée. 
“T had speedy proofs that the excellent abbé was ehgaged in my behalf, 
for the rigours of thy imprisonment were alleviated by many trifling thou 
acceptable indulgences; and I was told that my trial was to be a ita 
to the assizes following those now being held. In thé interim it please 
Providence to cause the apprehension of Caderousse, who was discover 
ii sdtie distant country, and brought back to France, where he mate a 
full confession, refusing to make the fact of his wife’s having suggested aha 
atraniged the tiutder any excuse for his own guilt. The wretched ‘wan | 
- Setitenced to the galleys for fife, and I was itnmediately sét “at 
_“ Ané-then it wag, 1 prestine” sald Monté-Cristo, “ that got éaltid 48 
tat G6 the beuter of a letter from the Abbé Huson Pama! te wag! soir 
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excellency ; the benevolent abbé took an evident interest in all that con. 
cerned me. ‘ 

““¢ Your mode of life as a smuggler, said he to me one day, ‘ will be the 
ruin of you if you persist in it; let me advise you when you get out of 

rison to choose something more safe as well as respectable.’——‘ But 
ow, inquired I, ‘am I to maintain myself and my poor sister ? 

“*A person, whose confessor I am,’ replied he, ‘and who entertains a 
high regard for me, applied to me a short time since to procure him a con- 
fidential servant. Would you like such a post? If so, 1 will give youa 
letter of introduction to the friend I allude to.’ ‘With thankfulness 
shall I aoe by your permitting me to wait upon the gentleman you 
speak of.’ 

“One thing you must do; swear solemnly that I shall never have 
reason to repent my recommendation.’ I extended my hand, and was 
about to pledge myself by any promise he would dictate, but he stopped 
me. ‘It is unnecessary for you to bind yourself by any vow,’ said he; ‘I 
know and admire the Corsican nature too well to fear you! Here, take 
this,’ continued he, after rapidly writing the few lines I brought to your 
excellency, and upon receipt of which you deigned to receive me into your 
service, and I venture most respectfully, and humbly, to ask whether your 
excellency has ever had cause to repent having done so?”-———“ On the 
contrary, Bertuccio, I have ever found you faithful, honest, and deserving, 
One fault I find with you, and that is, your not having placed sufficient 
confidence in me.”———“ Indeed, your excellency, I know not what you 
mean !”-———“ Simply this : how comes it, that having both a sister and an 
adopted son, you have never spoken to me of either ?”»———“ Alas! I have 
still to recount the most distressing period of my life. Anxious as you 
may suppose I was to behold and comfort my dear sister, I lost no time in 
hastening to Corsica, but when I arrived at Rogliano I found a house of 
mourning and of desolation, the consequences of a scene so horrible that 
the neighbours remember and speak of it to this day. Acting by my 
advice, my poor sister had refused to comply with the unreasonable de- 
mands of Benedetto, who was continually tormenting her for money, as 
long as he believed there was a sous left in her possession. One morning 
that he had demanded money, threatening her with the severest conse- 
quences if she did not supply him with what he desired, he disappeared 
throughout the whole of the day, leaving the kind-hearted Assunta, who 
loved him as if he were her own child, to weep over his conduct and be- 
wail his absence. Evening came, and still, with all the patient solicitude 
of a mother, she watched for his return. 

** As the eleventh hour struck, he entered with a swaggering air, attended 
by two of the most dissolute and reckless of his ordinary companions. As 

oor Assunta rose to clasp her truant in her arms, forgetting all but the 
happiness of seeing him again, she was seized upon by three ruffians, while 
the unnatural Benedetto exclaimed—‘ Come, if the old girl refuses to tell 
us where she keeps her money, let us just give her a taste of the torture ; 
that will make her find her tongue, I’ll engage.’ 

“It unfortunately happened that our neighbour, Wasilio, was at Bastia, 
leaving no person in his house but his wife ; no human creature except she 
could hear or see anything that took place within our dwelling. Two of 
the brutal companions of Benedetto held poor Assunta, who, unable to 
conceive that any harm was intended to her, smiled innocently and kindly 
in the face of those who were soon to become her executioners, while 
the third ruffian proceeded to barricade the doors and windows ; then re- 
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turning to his infamous accomplices, the three united in stifling the cries 
uttered by the poor victim at the na of these alarming aD cs 
This effected, they dragged the unoffending object of their barbarity to- 
wards the fire,on which they forcibly held her feet, expecting, by this 
diabolical expedient, to wring from her where her supposed treasure was 
secreted. In the struggles made by my poor sister her clothes caught fire, 
and her fiendish and cowardly tormentors were compelled to let go their 
hold in order to preserve themselves from sharing the same fate. Covered 
with flames, Assunta rushed wildly to the door, but it was fastened ; tor- 
tured by the agony she endured, the unfortunate sufferer flew to the windows, 
but they were also strongly barricaded; then her cries and shrieks of 
anguish filled the place; to these succeeded convulsive sobs and deep 
groans, which, subsiding in faint moans, at length died away, and all was 
still as the grave. Next morning, as soon as the wife of Wasilio could 
muster up courage to venture abroad, she caused the door of our dwelling 
to be opened by the public authorities, when Assunta, although dreadfull 
burnt, was found still breathing ; every drawer and closet in the house ha 
been forced open, and everything worth carrying off stolen from them. 
Benedetto never again appeared at Rogliano, neither have I since that 
day either seen or heard anything concerning him. 

“It was subsequently to these dreadful events that I waited on your 
excellency, to whom it would have been folly to have mentioned Benedetto, 
since all trace of him seemed entirely lost ; or of my sister, since she was 
dead.” “ And in what light did you view the tragical occurrence ?” in- 
quired Monte-Cristo. “As a punishment for the crime I had committed,” 
answered Bertuccio. ‘“ Oh, those Villeforts are an accursed race !”—— 
“ Truly they are,” murmured the count, with a most singular expression of 
countenance. 

“ And now,” resumed Bertuccio, “your excellency may, perhaps, be able 
to comprehend that this place, which I revisit for the first trme—this 
garden, the positive scene of my crime--must have given rise to reflections 
of no very agreeable nature, and produced that gloom and depression of 
spirits which excited the notice of your excellency, who was pleased to 
express a desire to know the cause. At this instant a shudder passes over 
me as I reflect that possibly I am now standing on the very grave in which 
lies M. de Villefoit, by whose hand the ground was dug to receive the 
corpse of his child.”——-“ It may be so,” said Monte-Cristo, rising from 
the bench on which he had been sitting ; “but,” added he, in a lower 
tone, “ whether the procureur du roi be dead or not, the Abbé Busoni did 
right to send you to me, and you have also acted extreinely properly in 
relating to me the whole of your history, as it will prevent my forming any 
erroneous opinions concerning you in future. As for that Benedetto, who 
so grossly belied his name, have you never made any effort to trace out 
whither he has gone, or what has become of him ?” 

“No; far from wishing to learn whither he had betaken himself, I 
should have shunned the possibility of meeting him as I would a wild 
beast or a savage monster. Thank God, I have never heard his name 
mentioned by any person, and I hope and believe he is dead.”--—“ Flatter 
not yourself that such is the case,” replied the count ; “an all-wise Provi- 
dence permits not sinners to escape thus easily from the punishment they 
have merited on earth, but reserves them to aid his own designs, using 
them as instruments whereby to work his vengeance on the guilty.” 

“J am content to have him live,” continued Bertuccio, “so that he 
spares me the misery of ever again beholding him. And now, M. le Comte,” 
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added the steward, bending humbly forward, “you kaow every secret.of 
my life—you are my judge on earth, as the Almighty is in heaven; have 

u no words of consolation to bestow on a repentant sinner ?”--—“ My 
good friend, I know of none more calculated to calm your mind than the 
expressions employed by the Abbé Busoni when speaking of you to me, 
Villefort, the man you killed, merited the punishment he received at your 
hands, as a just reward for the wrongs he had done you, and, it may be, 
for other crimes likewise. Benedetto, if still living, will become the instru- 
ment of divine retribution in some way or other, and then be duly punished 
in histurn., As far as you yourself are concerned, I see but one point in 
which you are really guilty. Ask yourself, wherefore, after rescuing the 
infant from its living grave, you did not restore it to its mother? There 
was the crime, Bertuccio—that was where you became really culpable,” 

“ True, my lord; there, as you say, I acted wickedly, and, moreover, 
cowardly. My first duty, directly 1 had succeeded in recalling the babe 
to life, should have been to have restored it to its mother ; but, in order to 
do so, I must have made close and careful inquiry, which would, in all 
probability, have led to my own apprehension ; and I clung to life, partly 
on my sister’s account, and partly from that feeling of pride inborn in our 
hearts of desiring to come off untouched and victorious in the execution 
of our vengeance. Perhaps, too, the natural and instinctive love of life 
made me wish to avoid endangering my own. And then, again, I was not 
formed as brave and courageous as my poor brother.” Bertuccio hid his 
face in his hands as he uttered these words, while Monte-Cristo fixed on 
him a long and indescribable gaze. After a brief silence, rendered still 
more solemn by the time and place, the count said, in a tone of melanchaly 
wholly unlike his usual manner, “ In order to bring this conversation to a 
befitting termination (as I promise you never again to revert to it), I will 
repeat to you some words I have heard from the lips of the Abbé Busoni 
himself, and which I recommend you to treasure up for your consolation : 
that all earthly ills yield to two all-potent remedies—time and silence. 
And now leave me ; I would enjoy the cool solitude of this place. The 
very circumstances which inflict on you, as a principal in the tragic scene 
enacted here, such painful emotions, are to me, on the contrary, a saurce 
of extreme delight, and serve but to enhance the value of this dwelling in 
my estimation. The chief beauty of trees consists in the deep shadow of 
their umbrageous boughs, while fancy pictures a moving multitude of 
shapes and forms flitting and passing beneath that shade. Here, I am 
agreeably surprised by the sight of a garden laid out in such a way as to 
afford the fullest scope for the imagination, and furnished with thickly- 

own trees, beneath which leafy screen a visionary like myself may con- 
jure up phantoms at will, and revel in the dreamy reveries of his own 
mind, This to me, who expected but to find a blank enclosure surreunded 
by a straight wall, is, I assure you, a most agreeable surprise. I have no 
dread of supernatural things, and I have never heard it said that so much 
harm had been done by the dead during six thousand years as is wrought 
by the living in one single day. Retire within, Bertuccio, and tranqui 
your mind. Should your confessor be less indulgent to you in your dying 
moments than you found the Abbé Busoni, send for me, if I am stiil on 
earth, and I will soothe your ears with words that shall effectually calm 
and soothe your parting soul ere it goes forth to that ‘ bourne from whence 
no traveller returns.’ ” 

Bertuccio bowed lowly and respectfully, and turned away, sighing heavily 
as he quitted his patron, When he had quite disappeared, Monte-Crigto 
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arose, and, taking three or four steps onwards, he murmured, “ Here, be- 
néath this plane-tree, must have been where the infant’s grave was dug. 
There is the little door opening into the garden. At this corner is the 
ia staircase communicating with the sleeping apartment. There will 

no necessity for me to make a note of these particulars, for there, before 
mry eyes, beneath my feet, all around me, I have the ne sketched with all 
the living reality of truth.” After making the tour of the garden a second 
time, the count regained the house and re-entered his carriage ; while Ber- 
tuccio, who perceived the thoughtful expression of his master’s features, 
took his seat beside the driver without uttering a word. The carriage pro- 
ceeded rapidly towards Paris. 

That same evening, upon reaching his abode in the Champs Elysées, 
the Count of Monte-Cristo went over the whole building with the air of 
one long acquainted with each nook or corner. Nor, although preceding 
the party, did he once mistake one door for another, or commit the smallest 
error when choosing any particular corridor or staircase to conduct him to 
a place or suite of rooms he desired to visit. Ali was his principal attendant 
during the somewhat late hour of his survey. Having given various orders 
to Bertuccio relative to the improvements and alterations he desired to 
make in the house, the count, drawing out his watch, said to the attentive 
Nubian, “ It is half-past eleven o’clock ; Haydée will not be long ere she 
arrives. Have the French attendants been summoned to await her coming?” 
Ali extended his hands towards the apartments destined for the fair Greek, 
which were at a distance from the habitable part of the dwelling, and so 
effectually concealed, by means of a tapestried entrance, that it would have 

zzied the most curious to have divined that beyond that spot lay hid a 
suite of rooms fitted up with a rich magnificence worthy of the lovely being 
who was to tenant them. Ali, having pointed to the apartments, counted 
three on the fingers of his right hand, and then, placing it beneath his 
head, shut his eyes, and feigned to sleep. “I understand,” said Monte- 
Cristo, well acquainted with Alv’s pantomime ; “ you mean to tell me that 
three female attendants await their new mistress in her sleeping-chamber.” 
Ali, with considerable animation, made a sign in the affirmative. 

“The young lady must needs be fatigued with her journey,” continued 
Monte-Cristo, “ and will, no doubt, wish to retire to rest immediately upon 
her arrival. Desire the French attendants not to weary her with questions, 
but merely to pay their respectful duty and retire. You will also see that 
the Greek servants hold no communication with those of this country.” 
Ali bowed obediently and reverentially. Just at that moment voices were 
heard hailing the concierge. The gate opened,a carriage rolled down the 
avenue, and stopped at the flight of steps leading to the house. The count 
hastily descended, and presented himself at the already opened carriage- 
door to assist a young female, completely enveloped in a mantle of gree 
and gold, to alight. The female raised the han extended towards her to. 
her lips, and kissed it with a mixture of love and respect. Some few words 
apy between them in that sonorous language in which Homer makes 

is gods converse, The female spoke with an expression of deep tender- 
mess, while the count replied with an air of gentle gravity. Preceded by 
All, who carried a rose-coloured flambeau in his hand, the female, who 
was no other than the lovely Greek who had been Monte-Cristo’s com- 
panion in Italy, was conducted to her apartments, while the count retired 
to the pavilion reserved for himself. In another hour every light in the 
‘house was extinguished, and it might have been thought that all its: 
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CHAPTER XLVI. 
UNLIMITED CREDIT. 


ABOUT two o'clock the following day a caléche, drawn by a pair of magnix 
ficent English horses, stopped at the door of Monte-Cristo, and a person 
dressed in a blue coat, with buttons of a similar colour, a white waistcoat, 
over which was displayed a massive gold chain, brown trousers, and a 

uantity of black hair descending so low over his eyebrows as to leave it 
doubtful whether it were not artificial, so little did its jetty glossiness as- 
similate with the deep wrinkles stamped on his features—a person, in a 
word, who, although evidently past fifty, desired to be taken for not more 
than forty, bent forwards from the carriage-door, on the panels of which 
were emblazoned the armorial bearings of a baron, and directed his groom 
to inquire at the porter’s lodge whether the Count of Monte-Cristo resided 
there, and if he were within. While waiting, the occupant of the carriage 
surveyed the house, the garden so far as he could distinguish it, and the 
livery of the servants who passed to and fro, with an attention so close as 
to be somewhat impertinent. The glance of this individual was keen, but 
evincing rather cunning than intelligence; his lips were straight, and so 
thin that, as they closed, they were compressed within the mouth ; his 
cheek-bones were broad and projecting, a never-failing proof of audacity 
and craftiness ; while the flatness of his forehead, and the enlargement of 
the back of his skull, which rose much higher than his large and vulgarly- 
shaped ears, combined to form a physiognomy anything but prepossessing, 
save in the eyes of such as considered that the owner of so splendid an 
equipage must needs be all that was admirable and enviable, more espe- 
cially when they gazed on the enormous diamond that glittered in his 
shirt, and the red riband that depended from his button-hole. 

The groom, in obedience to his orders, tapped at the window of the 
ee lodge, saying, “ Pray, does not the Count of Monte-Cristo live 

ere ?” “His excellency does reside here,” replied the concierge ; 
“but——” added he, glancing an inguiring look at Ali, Ali returned a 
sign in the negative. “ But what?” asked the groom. 

His excellency does not receive visitors to-day.” “Then take my 
master’s card. You'll see who master is—M.le Baron Danglars! Be 
sure to give the card to the count, and say that, although in haste to attend 
the Chamber, my master came out of his way to have the honour of calling 
upon him,” 

“T never speak to his excellency,” replied the concierge ; “the valet-de 
chambre will carry your message.” The groom returned to the carriage. 
“Well?” asked Danglars. The man, somewhat crestfallen by the rebuke 
he had received, detailed to his master all that had passed between him- 
self and the concierge. “Bless me!” murmured M. le Baron Danglars, 
“this must surely be a prince instead of a count by their styling him 
‘excellency, and only venturing to address him by the medium of his 
valet-de-chambre. However, it does not signify ; he has a letter of credit 
on me, so I must see him when he requires his saad 

Then, throwing himself back in his carriage, Danglars called out to his 
coachman, in a voice that might be heard across the road, “To the Chambre 
des Députés.” 

Apprised in time of the visit paid him, Monte-Cristo had, from behind 
the blinds of his pavilion, as minutely observed the baron by means of an 
excellent lorgnette as Danglars himself had scrutinised the house, garden, 
and servants, “That fellow has a decidedly bad countenance,” said the 
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count, in a tone of disgust, as he shut up his glass into its ivory case. 
“How comes it that all do not retreat in aversion at sight of that flat, 
‘receding, serpent-like forehead, round, vulture-shaped head, and sharp- 
hooked nose, like the beak of a buzzard? Ali!” cried he, striking at the 
same time on the brazen gong. Ali appeared. “Summon Bertuccio !” 
said the count. Almost immediately Bertuccio entered the apartment, 
“Did your excellency desire tosee me?” inquiredhe. “I did,” replied the 
count. “You no doubt observed the horses standing a few minutes since 
at the door ?’——“ Certainly, your excellency : I noticed them for their 
remarkable beauty.” 

“Then how comes it,” said Monte-Cristo, with a frown, “that, when I 
desired you to purchase for me the finest pair of horses to be found in Paris, 
you permitted so splendid a couple as those I allude toto be in the possession 
of any one but myself?” At the look of displeasure, added to the angry 
tone in which the count spoke, Ali turned pale and held down his head. 
“Tt is not your fault, my good Ali,” said the count in the Arabic language, 
and in atone of such gentleness as none would have given him credit for 
being capable of feeling—“ it is not yourfault. You do not profess to under- 
stand the choice of English horses.” The countenance of poor Ali re- 
covered its serenity. “ Permit me to assure your excellency,” said Ber- . 
tuccio, “ that the horses you speak of were not to be sold when I purchased 
yours.” Monte-Cristo shrugged up his shoulders. “It seems, M. V’In- 
tendant,” said he, “that you have yet to learn that all thing. are to be sold 
to such as care to pay the price.” 

“M. le Comte is not, perhaps, aware that M. Danglars gave 16,000 
francs for his horses ?*>———“ Very well ! then offer hfm double that sum; 
a banker never loses an opportunity of doubling his capital.” 

“Ts your excellency really in earnest ?” inquired the steward. Monte- 
Cristo regarded the person who durst presume to doubt his words with the 
look of one equally surprised and displeased. “I have to pay a visit this 
evening,” replied he. ‘‘I desire that these horses, with completely new 
harness, may be at the door with my carriage.” Bertuccio bowed, and was 
about to retire ; but when he reached the door, he paused, and then said, 
“At what o’clock does your excellency wish the carriage and horses ready?” 
~———‘ At five o’clock,” replied the count. 

“YT beg your excellency’s pardon,” interposed the steward, in a depre- 
cating manner, “for venturing to observe that it is already two o’clock.” 

“Tam perfectly aware of that fact,” answered Monte-Cristo calmly, Then, 
turning towaids Ali, he said, “Let all the horses in my stables be led 
before the windows of your young lady, that she may select those she pre- 
fers for her carriage. Request her also to oblige me by saying whether it 
is her pleasure to dine with me ; if so, let dinner he served in her apart- 
ments. Now leave me, and desire my valet-de-chambre to come hither.” 
Scarcely had Ali disappeared when the valet entered the chamber. “ M, 
Baptistin,” said the count, “you have been in my service one year, the 
time I generally give myself to judge of the merits or demerits of those 
about me. You suit me very well.” Baptistin bowed low. “It only 
remains for me to know whether I also suit you ?”———“ Oh, M. le Comte !” 
exclaimed Baptistin eagerly. 

“Listen, if you please, till I have finished speaking,” replied Monte- 
Cristo. “ You receive 1,500 francs per annum for your services here— more 
than many a brave subaltern, who continually risks his life for his country, 
obtains, You live in a mannez far superior to many clerks and placemen 
who work ten times harder than you qo for their money, and certainly are 
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uite as faithful .in tue discharge of their duties as you may be. Th 
though yourself a servant, you have other servants to wait upon you, take 
tare of your clothes, and see that your linen is duly prepared for you. 
Again, you make a profit upon each article you purchase for my toilette, 
amounting in the course of a year to a sum equalling your Wages,”—~= 
“ Nay, indeed, your excellency.’ | 

**Do not interrupt me, M. Baptistin, I am not entering into these. pat- 
ticulars with a view to complain or reproach you; on the contrary, I see 
nothing unfair or unreasonable in all I have enumerated : but let your 
notions of gain end with the advantages you have hitherto possessed. 
You know, as well as myself, that were I to dismiss you it would be long 
deed ere you would find so lucrative a post as that you have now the 
yood fortune to fill. I neither ill-use nor ill-treat my servants by word or 
action. An error! readily forgive, but a wilful negligence or forgetfulness 
of my orders I never look over, and for that purpose I always endeavour, 
when issuing commands, to make them as short as they are clear and pre- 
cise; and I would rather be obliged to repeat my words twice, or even 
three times, than they should be misunderstood. I am rich enough to 
become acquainted with whatever I desire to know, and I can promise you 
J am not wanting in curiosity, If, then, I should learn that you had taken 
upon yourself to speak of me to any one favourably or unfavourably, to 
comment on my actions, or watch my conduct, that very instant you would 
quit my service. You may now retire. I never caution my servants a 
second time—remember that. You have been duly admonished, and if 
the warning is given in vain you will have nobody to blame but yourself.” 
Again Baptistin bowed reverentially, and was proceeding towards the door 
when the count made him stay. “I forgot to mention to you,” said he, “I 
lay yearly aside a certain sum for each servant in my establishment ; those 
whom I am compelled to dismiss lose (as a matter of course) all parti- 
cipation in this money, while their portion goes to the fund accumulating 
for those domestics who remain with me, and among whom it will be 
divided at my death. You have been in my service a year, your fortune 
has commenced—donot prevent its full accomplishment by your own folly.” 

This address, delivered in the presence of Ali, who, not understanding 
one word of the language in which it was spoken, stood wholly unmoved, 
produced an effect on M. Baptistin only to be conceived by such as have 
occasion to study the character and disposition of French domestics. “I 
assure your excellency,” said he, “at least it shall be my study to merit 
your approbation in all things, and I will take M. Ali as my model.” ——~ 
‘Pray do no such thing,” replied the count, in the most frigid tone ; “Ali 
has many faults mixed with most excellent qualities : he cannot possibly 
serve you a8 a pattern for your conduct, not being as you are,a paid servant, 
buta mere slave—a dog! who, should he fail in his duty towards me, I 
should not discharge from my service, but kill!” Baptistin opened his 
‘eyes with strong and unfeigned astonishment. 

“You seem incredulous,” said Monte-Cristo, who repeated to Ali in the 
Arabic language what he had just been saying to Baptistin in French. 
The Nubian smiled assentingly to his master’s words, then, kneeling on 
one knee, respectfully kissed the hand of the count. This corroboration 
of the lesson he had just received put the finishing stroke to the wonder 
and stupefaction of M. Baptistin. The count then motioned the valet«de- 
chambre to retire, and to Ali to follow himself into his study, where they 
conversed Jong and earnestly together. As the hand of the 
pointed to five o’clock the count struck thrice upon his gong,. When Ali 
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Was, wanted one stroke was given, two summoned | tin, and. three 
Betrtuccio. The steward entered. “My horses!” said Monte-Cristo: __ 
_™ They are at the door harnessed to the carriage as your exceflency de-. 

sired. Does M. le Comte wish me to accompany him?’——~“ No, the 
ceachman, Ali, and Baptistin will be sufficient without you.” The count 
descended to the door of his mansion, and beheld his carriage drawn by 
the very pair of horses he had so much admired in the morning as the 
pera of Danglars. As he passed them he said,—“ They are extremel: 

ndsome certainly, and you have done well to purchase them, although 
you were somewhat remiss not to have procured them sooner.”———* In- 
deed, your excellency, I had very considerable difficulty in obtaining them, 
and, as it is, they have cost an enormous price.” 

“Does the sum you gave for them make the animals less beautiful ?” 
jnquired the count, shrugging his shoulders. “Nay, if your excellency 
is satisfied, all is as I could wish it. Whither does M. le Comte desire to 
be driven ?” 

“To the residence of M. le Baron Danglars, Rue de la Chaussée 
d’Antin.” This conversation had passed as they stood upon the terrace, 
from which a flight of stone steps led to the carriage-drive. As Bertuccio, 
with a respectful bow, was moving away, the count called him back. “I 
have another commission for you, M. Bertuccio,” said he ; “J am desirous 
of having an estate by the seaside in Normandy—for instance, between 
Havre and Boulogne. You see I give you awide range. It will be abso-~ 
lutely necessary that the place you may select have a small harbour, 
creek, or bay, into which my vessel can enter and remain at anchor. She 
merely draws fifteen feet water. She must be kept in constant readiness to 
sail immediately I think proper to give the signal, Make the requisite 
inquiries for a place of this description, and when you have met with an 
eligible spot, visit it, and if it possess the advantages desired, purchase it 
at once in your own name. The corvette must now, I think, be on her 
way to Fécamp, must she not ?” 

*‘ Certainly, your excellency ; I saw her put to sea the same evening we 
quitted Marseilles.” ———“‘ And the yacht ?” “Was ordered to remain at 
Martigues.”-——“ ’Tis well ! I wish you to write from time to time to the 
captains in charge of the two vessels so as to keep them on the alert.”~—— 
“And the steam-boat? Has your excellency any orders to give respecting 
her ?”-——-“ She is at Chalons, is she not ?’——“ She is, my lord.”—— 
“ The directions I gave you for the other two vessels may suffice for the 
steam-boat also.”-— I understand, my lord, and will punctually fulfil 
your commands.”—-—-“ When you have purchased the estate I desire, I 
mean to establish constant relays of horses at ten leagues’ distance one 
from the other along the northern and southern road.”—~—“ Your excel- 
lency may fully depend upon my zeal and fidelity in all things.” The 
count gave an approving smile, descended the terrace steps, and sprang 
into his carriage, which, drawn by the beautiful animals so expensively 

urchased, was whirled along with incredible swiftness, and stopped only 
ore the hétel of the banker. Danglars was engaged at that moment, 
presiding over a railroad committee. But the meeting was nearly con- 
cluded when the name of his visitor was announced. As the count’s title 
sounded on his ear he rose, and addressing his colleagues, many of whorn. 
were members of either chamber, he said,—“ Gentlemen, I must pray you 
to excuse my quitting you thus ; but a most ridiculous circumstance has. 
occurred, which is this,.Thomson and French, the bankers at Rome, 
have sent to me a certain individual calling himself the Count of Monte- 
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Cristo, who is desirous of opening an account with me to-any amount be 
pleases. I confess this is thedrollest thing I have ever met with in.the course 
of my extensive foreign transactions, and you may readily suppose it has 
gteatly roused my curiosity ; indeed, so much did I long to see the bearer 
of so unprecedented an order for an unlimited credit, that I took the 
trouble this morning to call on the pretended count, for his title is a mere 
fiction—of that Iam persuaded. We all know counts nowadays are not 
famous for their riches. But, would you believe, upon arriving at the resi- 
dence’ of the sa¢-disant Count of Monte-Cristo, 1 was very coolly informed, 
‘He did not receive visitors that day!’ Upon my word, such airs are 
ridiculous, and befitting only some great millionaire or a capricious beauty. 
I made inquiries, and found that the house where the said count resides in 
the Champs Elysées is his own property, and certainly it was very decently 
kept up and arranged, as far as I could judge from the gardens and exterior 
of the eek But,” pursued Danglars, with one of his sinister smiles, “an 
order for unlimited credit calls for something like caution on the part of the 
banker to whom that order is given. These facts stated, I will freely con- 
fess [ am very anxious to see the individual just now announced. I suspect 
a hoax is intended, but the good folks who thought fit to play it off on me 
knew but little whom they had to deal with. Well! well! we shall see. 
‘They laugh best who laugh last ” 

Having delivered himself of this pompous address, uttered with a degree 
of energy that left the baron almost out of breath, he bowed to the assem- 
bled party and withdrew to his drawing-room, whose sumptuous fittings- 
up of white and gold had caused a great and admiring sensation in the 
Chaussée d’Antin. It was to this apartment he had desired his guest 
to be shown, fully reckoning upon the overwhelming effect so dazzling a 
coup d@eil would produce. He found the count standing before some 
copies of Albano and Fattore that had been passed off to the banker as 
originals ; but which, copies of the paintings of those great masters ag 
they were, seemed to feel their degradation in being brought into juxta- 
position with the gaudy gilding that covered the ceiling. The count 
turned round as he heard the entrance of Danglars into the room. With 
a slight inclination of the head, Danglars signed to the count to be seated, 
pointing significantly to a gilded arm-chair, covered with white satin 
embroidered with gold. The count obeyed. “I have the honour, { pre- 
sume, of addressing M. de Monte-Cristo.” 

The count bowed. “And I of speaking to Baron Danglars, Chevalier 
de la Légion d’Honneur, and Member of the Chamber of Deputies ?” 

With an air of extreme gravity, Monte-Cristo slowly enumerated the 
various titles engraved on the card left at his hétel by the baron. 

Danglars felt all the irony contained in the address of his visitor. For 
a minute or two he compressed his lips as though seeking to conquer his 
rage ere he trusted himself to speak. Then, turning to his visitor, he said,— 
“You will, I trust, excuse my not having called you by your title when I 
first addressed you, but you are aware we are living under a popular forna 
of government, and that I am myself a representative of the liberties of the 
people.” “So much so,” replied Monte-Cristo, “that while preserving 
the habit of styling yourself baron, you have deemed it advisable to lay 
aside that of calling others by their'titles.” 

“Upon my word,” said Danglars, with affected carelessness, “I attach 
no sort of value to such empty distinctions ; but the fact is,.1 was made 
baron, and also Chevalier de la Légion d’Honneur in consequence of some 
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services I had rendered government, but——” 
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“Vou have abdicated your titles after the example set you by Messrs. 
ée Montmorency and Lafayette? Well, you cannot possibly choose more 
noble models for your conduct,” ; 

" “Why,” replied Danglars, “I do not mean to say I have altogether laid 

aside my titles ; with the servants, for instance—there I think it right to 
reserve my rank with all its outward forms,”———“ I see : by your domes- 

ies you are ‘my lord, ‘M, le Baron! the journalists of the day style you 
‘monsieur !’ while your constituents term you ‘citizen.’” Again Dangiars 
bit his lips with baffled spite ; he saw well enough that he was no match 
for Monte-Cristo in an argument of this sort, and he therefore hastened to 
turn to subjects more familiar to him, and calculated on having all the 
advantages on his side. 

“ Permit me to inform you, M. le Comte,” said he, bowing, “ that I 
have received a letter of advice from Thomson and French, of Rome.” 

“Tam glad to hear it, M. le Baron, for I must claim the privilege of so 
addressing you as well as your servants ; I have acquired the bad habit of 
calling persons by their style and title from living in a country where 
barons are still met with, simply because persons are never suddenly ele- 
vated to a rank which is possessed only in right of ancestry. But as regards 
the letter of advice, I am charmed to find it has reached you; that will 
spare me the troublesome and disagreeable task of coming to you for money 
myself, You have received a regular letter of advice, therefore my cheques 
will be duly honoured, and we shall neither of us have to go out of our way 
in the transaction,” 

“ There is one slight difficulty,” said Danglars, “and that consists in 
my not precisely comprehending the letter itself !’——‘ Indeed ?” 

“ And for that reason I did myself the honour of calling upon you, in 
order to beg you would explain some part of it to me.”——-“ With much 
pleasure! Pray, now I am here, let me know what it was that baffled 
your powers of comprehension !” 

““ Why,” said Danglars, “in the letter—I believe I have it about me”— 
here he felt in his breast-pocket—“‘ yes, here it is ! Well, this letter gives - 
M. le Comte de Monte-Cristo unlimited credit on our house.” 

“And what is there that requires explaining in that simple fact, may I 
ask, M. le Baron ?” 

“ Merely the term wx/imted—nothing else, certainly.”———“Is not that 
word known in France? Perhaps, indeed, it does not belong to the language, 
for the persons from whom you received your letter of advice are a species of 
Anglo-Germans, and very probably do not write very chuice or accurate 
French.” 

“Oh, as for the composition of the letter, there is not the smallest error 
in it ; but as regards the competency of the document, I certainly have 
doubts.” ——“ Is it possible ?” asked the count, assuming an air and tone of 
the utmost simplicity andcandour. “Isit possiblethat Thomson and French. 
are not looked upon as safe and solvent bankers? Pray tell me what you 
think, M. le Baron, for I feel uneasy, I can assure you, having some consider- 
able property in their hands.” : 

“Thomson and French are bankers of the highest repute,” replied Dang. 
lars, with an almost mocking smile ; “and it was not of their solvency or 
‘capability I spoke, but of the word ua/¢mited, which, in financial affairs 
4s.so extremely vague a term—that—that——” sie 

“Ty fact,” said Monte-Cristo, “that its sense is also without Jimitation.” © 

: © Precisely what I was about to say,” cried Danglars. “ Now what is 
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" # Meaning to say,” rejoined Monté-Cristo, “ that however Thonison aid 
‘rench may be inclined tocommit acts of ee ence arid folly, M. le Baton 
lars is not disposed to follow their example.” . | 1 a 
_* How so, M. le Comte?” oes : 
* Simply thus : the banking-house of Thomson and Ca. set no bounds té 
thelr erigagements, while that of M. Danglars has its limits; truly he is 
wisé as the sage whose prudent apophthegm he quoted but just now.” 
_ “ Monsieur !” replied the banker, drawing himself up with a haughty air, 
“the amount of my capital, or the extent and solvency of my engagements, 
has never yet been questioned.” | 
. “Itseems, then, reserved for me,” said Monte-Cristo, coldly, “to be the 
first to do so.”-—— By what right, sir ?” 

“ By right of the objections you have raised, and the explanations you 
have demanded, which certainly imply considerable distrust on your part, 
either of yourself or me—the former most probably.” Again did Danglars, 
by a forcible effort, restrain himself from betraying the vindictive passions 
which possessed his mind at this second defeat by an adversary who calmly 
fought him with his own weapons : his forced politeness sat awkwardly upon 
him, while his splenetic rage, although essaying to veil itself under a playful, 
jesting manner,approached at times almost to impertinence. Monte-Crista, 
on the contrary, preserved a graceful suavity of demeanour, aided by a 
certain degree of simplicity he could assume at pleasure, and thus, calm 
and wholly at his ease, possessed an infinite advantage over his irascible 
companion. 

“ Well, sir,” resumed Danglars, after a brief silence, “I will endeavour 
to make myself understood, by requesting you to inform me for what sum 
‘you propose to draw upon me ?”’———“ Why, truly,” replied Monte-Cristo, 
determined not to lose an inch of the ground he had gained, “ my reason for 
desiring an ‘unlimited ’ credit was precisely because I did not know what 
money I might expend.” 

The banker now thought it his turn to show off, and make a display of 

‘wealth and consequence. Flinging himself back therefore in his arm- 
chair, he said, with an arrogant and purse-proud air,—-“ Let me beg of 
you not to hesitate in naming your wishes; you will then be convinced 
that the resources of the house of Danglars, however hmited, are still 
equal to meeting the largest demands ; and were you even to require a 
muillion——” 

““T beg your pardon,” interposed Monte-Cristo. 

“I observed,” replied Danglars, with a patronizing and pompous air, 
“that should you be hard pressed, the concern, of which I am the head, 
would not scruple to accommodate you to the amount of a million,” 

“ A million !” retorted the count; “and what use can you possibly sup- 
pose:-so pitifil a sum would be tome? My dear sir, if a trifle like that 
could suffice me, I should never have given myself the trouble of opening 
an account for so contemptible an amount. A million! Excuse .my 
stniling when you speak of a sum I am in the habit of carrying in m 
pocket~book or dressing-case.” And with these words Monte-Cristo | 

rom his. pocket a small case containing his visiting-cards, and drew forth 
two orders on the treasury for 500,000 francs each, payable at sight to. the 
bearer, A man like Danglars was wholly inaccessible to any — 
amethod of correction; bis upstart arrogance, his ostentatious vulgarity, 
were only assailable by blows dealt with the force and vigour of the pre-e 
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sent cougs its effect on the banker was perfectly stunning}. ae 
scarcely venturing to credit his senses, he continued gazing from the paper 
to the count with a confused and mystified air. cA ee ake 
_ “Come, come,” said Monte-Ctisto, “confess ey that you have not 
perfect confidence in the responsibility of the house of Thomson and Pret 
—there is nothing very strange in your exercising what seems te. ree : 


nch 
it 
natn | caution ; however, foreseeing that such might be the pe! ¥, de 


termined, spite of my ignorance in such matters, to be: provided w 
means of banishing all scruples from your mind, and at the same a 
leaving you quite at liberty to act as you pleased in the affair. See, here 
are two similar letters to that you have yourself received; the one from 
the honse of Arstein and Eskeles, of Vienna, to Baron de Rothschild; the 
other drawn from Baring, of London, to M. Laffitte. Now, sir, you have 
ut to say the word, and I will spare you all uneasiness and alarm on the 
eect by presenting my letter of credit at one or other of the establish- 
ments 
tirely vanquished ; with a trembling hand he took the two letters from 
Vienna and London from the count, who held them carelessly between his 
finger and thumb, as though to him they were mere every-day matters, to 
which he attached but very little interest. Having carefully perused the 
documents in question, the banker proceeded to ascertain the genuineness 
of the signatures, and this he did with a scrutiny so severe as might have 
appeared insulting to the count, had it not suited his present purpose to mis- 
lead the banker in every respect. ‘ Well, sir,” said Danglars, rising, after 
he had well convinced himself of the authenticity of the documents he 
held, and bowing, as though in adoration of a man, the thrice happy pos- 
sessor of as many orders for unlimited credit on the three prneinal Ganke 
of Paris, “ you have three signatures worth untold wealth ; although your 
conversation and vouchers put an end to all mistrust in the affair, you 
must pardon me, M. le Comte, for confessing the most extreme astonish- 
ment. 

“ Nay, nay,” answered Monte-Cristo, with the easiest and most gentle- 
manly air imaginable, “’tis not for such trifling sums as these to startle or 
astonish the banking-house of M. le Baron Danglars. Then, as all is settled 
as to forms between us, I will thank you to send a supply of money to me 
to-morrow.” 

“ By all means, M. le Comte. What sum do you want?” 

“Why,” repled Monte-Cristo, “since we mutually understand each 
other—for such I presume is the case?” Danglars bowed assentia 
“You are quite sure that not a lurking doubt or suspicion lingers in your 
anind ?}——“ Oh, M. le Comte !” exclaimed Danglars, “I never for an 
instant entertained such a feeling towards you.” a 

“No, no! you merely wished to be convinced you ran no risk aap 
more; but now that we have come to so clear an understanding, 
that all distrust and suspicion are laid at rest, we may as well fixa sum as 
the probable expenditure of the first year :—suppose we say six millicass 
to-——— 


“ Six millions !” gasped out Danglars —“ certainly, whateveryou please,” 
«Then, if I abould require more,” continued Monte-Cristo, in a careleg: 
indifferent manner, “ why, of course, I should draw upon you}; but, zy 
‘present intention is not to remain in France more than a year, and during 
that pues. scarcely think I shall exceed the sum J mentioned... -Hipwe 
Ver we See, ) ’ pe yates : 

_ “The money you desire shall be at your house by ten o’clock te-mocrew 


have named.” The blow had struck home, and Danglars was énr- 


- 
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ghdrhing, M. le Comte,” replied Danglars. “How would you like to have 
¥t? in gold, silver, or notes ?”———“ Half in gold, amd the other half in 
bank-notes, if you please,” said the count, rising from his seat. : 
" *Tmmst confess to you, M. le Comte,” said Danglars, “that I have 
hitherto imagined myself acquainted with the degree of fortune possessed 
by all the rich individuals of Europe, and still wealth such as yours has been 
wholly unknown to me. May I presume to ask whether you have long 
possessed it ??-——~—~“ It has been in the family a very long while,” returned 
‘Monte-Cristo, “‘a sort of treasure expressly forbidden to be touched for a 
certain period of years, during which the accumulated interest has doubled 
the capital. The period appointed by the testator for the disposal of these 
fiches occurred only a short time ago ; and they have only been employed 
me within the last few years. Your ignorance on the subject, therefore, 
t$§ easily accounted for. However, you will be better informed as to me and 
my possessions ere long.” And the count, while pronouncing these latter 
words, accompanied them with one of those ghastly smiles that used to. 
strike terror into poor Franz d’Epinay. 

“With your tastes, and means of gratifying them,” continued Danglars, 
“you will exhibit a splendour that must effectually put us poor miserable 
millionaires quite in the background. If I mistake not, you are an admirer 
of paintings, at least I judged so from the attention you appeared to be be- 
stowing on mine when I entered the room. If you will permit me, I shall be 
happy to show you my picture gallery, composed entirely of works by the 
ancient masters— warranted as such. Not a modern picture among them. I 
cannot endure the modern schoo! of painting.”——“ You are perfectly right 
in objecting to them, for this one great fault—that they have not yet had 
time to become old.” 

“ Or will you allow me to show you several fine statues by Thorwaldsen, 
Bartoloni, and Canova—all foreign artists ? for, as you may perceive, I think 
but very indifferently of our French sculptors.” 

“You have a right to be unjust to your own countrymen, if such is 
your pleasure.” 

“ But perhaps you will prefer putting off your inspection of my poor 
pictures, &c., until another opportunity, when we shall be better known to 
tach other. For the present, I will confine myself (if perfectly agreeable 
to you) to introducing you to Madame la Baronne Danglars—excuse my 
impatience, M. le Comte, but a person of your wealth and influence can- 
not receive too much attention.” Monte-Cristo bowed, in sign ‘that he ac- 
cepted the proferred honour, and the financier immediately rang a small 
bell, which was answered by a servant in a showy livery. “Is Madame 
la Baronne at home?” inquired Danglars, “Yes, M. le Baron,” answered 
the man. 

“ And alone ?»——“ No, M. le Baron, madame has visitors,” 

“ Have you any objection to meet any persons who may be with madame, 
or do you desire to preserve a strict incognito ?”?—“ No, indeed,” replied 
ee with a smile, “I do not arrogate to myself the right of so 

oing,” 

“ And who is with madame ?—M. Debray ?” inquired Danglars, with an 
air of indulgence and good-nature that made Monte-Cristo smile, acquainted 
as he was with the secrets of the banker’s domestic life. 

“Yes, M. le Baron,” replied the servant, “M. Debray is with madame." 
Danglars nodded his head; then, turning to Monte-Cristo, said, “M. 
Lucien Denes, is an old friend of ours, and private secretary to the 
Ministre de? Intérieur. As for mv wife. I must tell you. she lowered her- 
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self by marrying me, for she belongs to one of the most ancient families 
in France. Her maiden name was De Serviéres, and her first husband 
was M. le Colonel Marquis de Nargonne.” : ) 

“Y have not the honour of knowing Madame Danglars; but I have 
already met M. Lucien Debray.”———“ Ah! indeed!” said Danglars; 
‘Sand where was that ?»———“ At the house of M. de Morcerf.”————" On! 
what | you aré acquainted with the young viscount, are you ?”———“ We 
were together a good deal during the Carnival at Rome.” ———-“ True, true!” 
cried Danglars, “ Let me see: have I not heard talk of some strange 
adventure with bandits or thieves hid in ruins, and of his having had a 
miraculous escape? I forget how; but I know heused to amuse my wife 
and daughter by telling them about it after his return from Italy.” ; 

“Madame la Baronne is waiting to receive you, gentlemen,” said the 
servant, who had gone to inquire the pleasure of his mistress. “ With 
eg permission,” said Danglars, bowing, “1 will precede you, to show you 
the way.” 

“ By all means,” replied Monte-Cristo ; “I follow you,” 


CHAPTER XLVII. 
THE DAPPLED GREYS. 


THE baron, followed by the count, traversed a long suite of apartments, 
in which the prevailing characteristics were heavy magnificence and the 
gaudiness of ostentatious wealth, until he reached the boudoir of Madame 
Danglars-—a small octagonal-shaped room, hung with pink satin, covered 
with white Indian muslin; the chairs were of ancient workmanship 
and materials; over the doors were painted sketches of shepherds 
and shepherdesses, after the style and manner of Boucher; and at 
each side pretty medallions in crayons, harmonising well with the fittings- 
up of this charming apartment, the only one throughout the vast hotel in 
which any distinctive taste prevailed. The truth was, it had been entirely 
overlooked in the plan arranged and followed out by M. Danglars and his 
architect, who had been selected to aid the baron in the great work of im- 
provement he meditated solely because he was the most fashionable and 
celebrated decorator of the day. The ornamental part of the fittings-up 
of Madame Danglars’ boudoir had then been left entirely to herself and 
Lucien Debray. M. Danglars, however, while possessing a great admira- 
tion for the antique, as it was understood during the time of the Directory, 
entertained the most sovereign contempt for the simple elegance of his 
wife’s favourite sitting-room, where, by the way, he was never permitted 
to intrude, unless, indeed, he excused his own appearance by ushering in 
some more agreeable visitor than himself ; and even then he had rather 
the air and manner of a person who was himself introduced, than as | 
being the presenter of another, his reception being either cordial or frigid, 
in proportion as the individual who accompanied him chanced to please or 
displease his lady wife. 

As Danglars now entered he found Madame la Baronne (who, although 
past the first bloom of youth, was still strikingly handsome) seated at the 

iano, a most elaborate piece of cabinet and inlaid work, while Lucien. 

ebray, standing before a small work-table, was turning over the pages.of 
analbum. Lucien had found time, preparatory to the count’s arrival, te 
relate many particulars respecting him to Madame Danglars. It will be 
remembered that Monte-Cristo had madé a lively impression on.the mitids 
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OF all the party assembled at the breakfast given by Albert de Marcesf,; 
and eonge ray was not in'the habit of yielding to such feelings; he 
had never been able to shake off the powerful influence excited in his 
mind by the impressive look and manner of the count, consequently the 
‘deseription given by Lucien to the baroness bore the highly-coloured tinge 
of his own heated imagination. Already excited by the wonderful stories 
related of the count by De Morcerf, it is no wonder that Madame Danglars 
eagerly listened to, aad fully credited, all the additional circumstances 
detailed by Debray. The sound of approaching footsteps compelled theani- 
mated pair to assume anappearance of calm indifference and worldly ease : 
the tady flew to her piano, and her companion snatched up an album 
which fortunately lay near, and seemed as though really interested in its 
‘contents. A most gracious welcome and unusual smile were bestowed on 
‘M. Danglars; the count, in return for his gentlemanly bow, received a 
formal though graceful courtesy, while Lucien exchanged with the count 
a sort of distant recognition, and with Danglars a free and easy nod. 

“ Baroness,” said Danglars, “ give me leave to present to you the count 
of Monte-Cristo, who has been most warmly recommended to me by my 
correspondents at Rome. I need but mention one fact to make all the 
ladies in Paris court his notice, and that is, that the noble individual 
before you has come to take up his abode in our fine capital for one year, 
during which brief period he proposes to spend six, millions of money— 

ink of that! It sounds very much like an announcement of balls, fétes 
@inners, and pic-nic parties, ia all of which I trust M. le Comte will 
remember us, as he may depend upon it we shall him, in all the entertain- 
ments we may give, be they great or small.” Spite of the gross flattery 
‘and coarsenesé of this address, Madame Danglars could not forbear gazing 
with considerable interest on a man capable of expending six millions in 
twelve months, and who had selected Paris for the scene of his princely 
extravagance. “ And when did you arrive here ?” inquired she. 

“Yesterday morning, madam.”———“ Coming, as usual, I presume, from 
the extreme end of the globe? Pardon me—at least, such I have heard 
is your custom.” 

“Nay, madam! This time I have merely proceeded from Cadiz hither.” 
women’ You have selected a most unfavourable moment for your first visit to 
‘our city. Paris is a horrible place in summer! Balls, parties, and fétes 
are over; the Italian opera is in London; the French opera everywhere 
except in Paris. As for the Théatre Francais, you know, of course, that 
itisnowhere. The only amusements left us are the indifferent races held in 
the Champ de Mars and Satory. Do you propose entering any harses at 
either of these races, M. le Comte ?” 

* T assure you, madam,” replied Monte-Cristo, “my present intentions 
are to do whatever will tend to render my sojourn in Paris most agreeable 
to myself and others. I only pray I may find some kind, pitying friend 
who will commiserate my lamentable ignorance of such matters, and 
instruct me rightly to understand the habits and etiquette of this polished 


city.” , 

a Are you fond of horses, Monsieur le Comte ” 

“1 have passed a considerable part of my life in the East, madam, and 
you are doubtless aware that the inhabitants of those climes value only 
two things—the fine breeding of their horses and the Ley Sie their 
females,”——-* abe HT le Comte,” said the baroness, * it would have been 
somewhat more nt to have placed the ladies before the animals? 

' “You see, madam, how rightly I spoke when 1 said I required a pre- 
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eeptor to guide me in all my sayings and doings here,” At. thig metant 
the favonrite attendant of Madame Danglars entered the boudoir; ap- 
ep her mistress, she spoke some words in an under-tone. -Madame 

anglars turned very pale, then exclaimed—‘] cannot belieye jt; the 
thing is impossible.” ee ot 
: * T agsure you, madam,” replied the woman, “ it is evenas I have said 
Turning impatiently towards her hushand, Madame Danglars demanded, 
“Js this true ?” 

“Is what true, madam ?” inquired Danglars, visibly agitated. 

“ What my maid tells me.”-—“ But what dees she tel] you ?” 

“That when my coachman was about to prepare my carriage, he dis- 
covered that the horses had been removed from the stahles without his 
knowledge. I desire to know what is the meaning of this ?” 

# Be kind enough, madam, to listen to me,” said Danglars. 

“Fear not my listening—ay, and attentively, too; for, in truth, I am 
most curious to hear what explanation you purpose offering for conduct se 
unparalleled. These two gentlemen shall decide between us; but, first, ] 
will state the caseto them. Gentlemen,” continued the baroness, “ among 
the ten horses in the stables of M. le Baron Danglars, are two that-belong 
exclusively to me—a pair of the handsomest and most spirited. creatures 
to be found in Paris. But to you, at least, M. Debray, I need not give a 
further description, because to you my beautiful pair of dappled greys 
were well known. Well! I had promised Madame de Villefort the loan 
of my carriage to drive to-morrow to the Bois de Boulogne ; but when my 
coachman goes to fetch the greys from the stables they are gone—positively 
gone. No doubt, M. Danglars has sacrificed them to the selfish considera- 
tion of gaining some thousands of paltry francs. Oh, how I hate and 
detest that money-grasping nature! Heaven defend me from all the race 
of mercenary speculators !” 

* Madam,” replied Danglars, “the horses were not sufficiently quiet 
you ; they were scarcely four years old, and they made me extremely 
uneasy On your account.” | 

“ Nonsense !” retorted the baroness; “you could not have entertained 
any alarm on the subject, because you are perfectly well aware that I have 
recently engaged a coachman who js said to be the best in Paris, But, 
perhaps, you have disposed of the coachman as well as the harses ?” 

“My dear love! pray, da not say any more about them, and I promise 
you another pair exactly like them in appearance, only more quiet and 
pteady.” The baroness shrugged up her shoulders with an air of ineffable 
contempt, while her husband, affecting not to observe it, turned towards 
Monte-Cristo, and said—“ Upon my word, M. le Comte, I am quite sorry 
J was nat sooner aware of your establishing yourself in Paris,”——“ And 
wherefore?” asked the count, 

** Because I should have liked to have made you the offer of these 
horses, I have almost given them away, as itis; but, as I before said, I 
was anxious to get rid of them upon any terms. They were only fit for a 
young man ; not at all calculated: fora person at my time of life. 

“Tam much obliged by your kind intentions towards me,” said Monte- 
Cristo ; “but this morning I purchased a very excellent pair of carriage- 
horses, and I do not think they were deay. There they gre. Came, M. 

bray, you are a connoisseur, | believe, let me have your opinion wpr- 
them, As Debray walked towards the window, Danglars approached t 
wife. “TI could not tell you before others,” said he, in a low tone, “é 


a 


reason of my parting with the horses; hut a most enormous g-- 


noe 
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offered me this morning for them. Some madman or fool, bent upon 
ruining himself as fast as he can, actually sent his steward to me to pur- 
heaped them at any cost ; and the fact is, I have gained 16,000 francs by 
the sale of them, Come, don’t look so angry, and you shall have 4,000 
francs of the money to do what you like with, and Eugénie shall have 
2,000. There, what do you think now of the affair? Wasn’t I right to 
art with the horses ?? Madame Danglars surveyed her husband with a 
ook of withering contempt. 

“What do I see?” siddealy exclaimed Debray. 

“Where ?’ asked the baroness, 

“TY cannot be mistaken ; there are your horses! The very animals we 
were speaking of, harnessed to the count’s carriage !”———“ My dear, beau- 
tiful dappled greys?” demanded the baroness, springing to the window, 
“°Tis indeed they !” said she. Danglars looked absolutely stultified. 
“ How very singular!” cried Monte-Cristo, with well-feigned astonishment. 
Madame Danglars whispered a few words in the ear of Debray, who ap- 
proached Monte-Cristo, saying, “The baroness wishes to know what you 
paid her husband for the horses.” 

“T scarcely know,” replied the count; “it was a little surprise prepared 
for me by my steward ; he knew how desirous I was of meeting with pre- 
cisely such a pair of horses—and—so he bought them. I think, if I 
remember rightly, he hinted that he had given somewhere about 30,000 
francs.” Debray conveyed the count’s reply to the baroness. Poor 
Danglars looked so crestfallen and discomfited that Monte-Cristo assumed 
a pitying air towards him. “ See,” said the count, “how very ungrateful 
women are! Your kind attention, in providing for the safety of the 
baroness by disposing of the horses, does not seem to have made the least 
impression on her. But so it is; a woman will often, from mere wilfulness, 
prefer that which is dangerous to that which is safe. Therefore, in my 
opinion, my dear baron, the best and easicst way is to leave them to their 
fancies, and allow them to act as they please; and then, if any mischief 
follows, why, at least, they have no one to blame but themselves.” 
Danglars made no reply ; he was occupied in anticipations of the coming 
scene between himself and the baroness, whose shreatening looks and 
frowning brow, like that of Olympic Jove, predicted a fearful storm. 
Debray, who perceived the gathering clouds, and felt no desire to witness 
the explosion of Madame Danglars’ rage, suddenly recollected an appoint- 
ment, which compelled him to take his leave; while Monte-Cristo, un- 
willing by prolonging his stay to destroy the advantages he hoped to 
obtain, made a farewell bow and departed, leaving Danglars to endure the 
angry reproaches of his wife. 

‘Excellent !” murmured Monte-Cristo to himself, as he retraced the 
way to his carriage. “All has gone according to my wishes. The 
domestic peace of this family is henceforth in my hands. Now, then, to 
play another master-stroke, by which I shall gain the heart of both hus- 
band and wife—delightful ! Still,” added he, “ amid all this, I have not 
yet been presented to Mademoiselle Eugénie Danglars, whose acquaint- 
ance I should have been glad to make. But never mind,” pursued he, 
with that peculiar smile that at times lighted up his countenance, “ it 
matters not for the present. I am on the spot, and have plenty of time 
before me—by-and-by will do for that part of my scheme.” The 
count’s further meditations were interrupted by his arrival at his own 
abode. Two hours afterwards, Madame Danglars received a most flatter- 
ing epistle from the count, in which he entreated her to receive back her 
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favourite “dappled greys,” protesting that he could not efdure the idea of 
making his @é#¢ in the Parisian world of fashion with the knowledge that 
his splendid equipage had been obtained at the price of a lovely woman’s 
regrets. The horses were sent back wearing the same harness they had 
done in the morning ; the only difference consisted in the rosettes worn on 
the heads of the animals being adorned with a large diamond placed in the 
centre of each, by order of the count. 

To Danglars Monte Cristo also wrote, requesting him to excuse the 
whimsical gift of a capricious millionaire, and to beg of Madame la Baronne 
to pardon the Eastern fashion adopted in the return of the horses. 

uring the evening, Monte-Cristo quitted Paris for Auteuil, accompanied 
by Ali. The following day, about three o clock, a single blow struck on the 
gong summoned Ali to the presence of the count. “Ali,” observed his 
master, as the Nubian entered the chamber, “ you have frequently explained 
to me how more than commonly skilful you are in throwing the lasso, have 
you not?” Ali drew himself up proudly, and then returned a sign in the 
affirmative. “I thought I did not mistake. With your lasso you -could 
stop an ox?” Again Ali repeated his affirmative gesture. “Ora tiger?” 
Ali bowed his head in token of assent. “Aion even?” Ali sprung for- 
feo. imitating the action of one throwing the lasso ; then of a strangled 
ion. 

“TY understand,” said Monte-Cristo ; “you wish to tell me you have 
hunted the lion?” Ali smiled with triumphant pride as he signified that 
he had indeed both chased and captured many lions. “‘ But do you believe, 
you could arrest the progress of two horses rushing forwards with un- 
governable fury?” The Nubian smiled. “It is well,” said Monte-Cristo. 
“Then listen tome. Ere long a carriage will dash past here, drawn by 
the pair of dappled grey horses you saw me with yesterday ; now, at the 
ees of your own life, you must manage to stop those horses before my 

oor.” ss Ps 

Ali descended to the street, and marked a straight line on the pavement 
immediately at the entrance of the house, and then pointed out the line he 
had traced to the count, who was watching him. The count patted him 
gently on the back, his usual mode of praising Ali, who, pleased ands 
gratified with the commission assigned him, walked calmly towards a pro- 
jecting stone forming the angle of the street and house, and, seating him- 
self thereon, began to smoke his chibouque, while Monte-Criste re-entered! 
his dwelling, perfectly assured of the success of his plan. Still, as five 
o’clock approached, and the carriage was momentarily expected by the 
count, the indication of more than common impatience and uneasiness 
might be observed in his manner. He stationed himself in a room com- 
manding a view of the street, pacing the chamber with restless steps, 
stopping merely to listen from time to time for the sound of approaching 
wheels, then to cast an anxious glance on Ali; but the regularity with: 
which the Nubian puffed forth the smoke of his chibouque proved that he 
at least was wholly absorbed in the enjoyment of his favourite occupation. 
Suddenly a distant sound of rapidly-advancing wheels was heard, and, 
almost immediately a carriage appeared, drawn by a pair of wild, un- 
governable horses, who rushed forward as though urged by the fiend him- 
self, while the terrified coachman strove in vain to restrain their furious 
speed. a 
In the vehicle was a female, apparently young, and a child of about 
seven or tight heart of age. Terror seemed to have deprived them even 
of the power of uttering a cry, and both were clasped in each other's arms, 
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as though determined not to be parted by death itself. The cavehue 
creaked and rattled as it few over the rough stones, and had it encoast 
tered the slightest impediment to its progress, it must inevitably have 
upset ; but it still flew on, and the cries of the affrighted spectators eee 
the universal sense of the imminent peril its occupants were threatens 
with, ' 

Then Ali knew the right moment was come, and, throwmg down his 
chibouque, he drew the lasso from his pocket, threw it so skilfully as to 
catch the forelegs of the near horse in its triple fold, suffered himself to be 
dragged on for a few steps, by which time the tightening of the well-cast 
lasso had so completely hampered the furious animal as to bring it to the 
ground, and falling on the pole, it snapped, and therefore prevented the 
other animal from pursuing its headlong ie Gladly availing himself of 
this opportunity, the coachman leaped from his box ; but Ali had promptly 
seized the nostrils of the second horse, and held them in his iron grasp, 
till the maddened beast, snorting with pain, sunk beside his companion, 
All this was achieved in much jess time than is occupied in the recital. 
The brief space had, however, been sufficient for an individual, followed 
by a number of servants, to rush from the house before which the accident 
had occurred, and, as the coachman opened the door of the carriage, ta 
take from it a lady who was convulsively grasping the cushions with one 
hand, while with the other she pressed to her bosom her young companion, 
who had lost all consciousness of what was passing. 

Monte-Cristo carried them both to the salon, and deposited them on a 
sofa. “Compose yourself, madam,” said he; “all danger is over.” The 
female looked up at these words, and, with a ghance far more expressive 
than any entreaties could have been, pointed to her child, who still con- 
tinued insensible. “I understand the nature of your alarms, madam,” said 
the count, carefully examining the child, “ but I assure you there is nat 
the.slightest occasion for uneasiness ; your little charge has not received 
the least injury; his insensibility is merely the effects of terror; and will 
soon cease,”~——“ Are you quite sure you do not say so to tranquillise my 
fears? See how deadly pale he is! My child! my darling Edward ! 
speak to your mother; open your dear eyes and look on me once again ! 
Oh, sir, in pity send for help! my whole fortune shali not be thought toe 
much for the recovery of my blessed boy.” 

With a calm smile and gentle wave of the hand, Monte-Cristo signed to 
the distracted mother to lay aside her apprehensions; then, opening 4 
casket that stood near, he drew forth a phial composed of Bohemian glass, 
containing a liquid of the colour of blood, of which he let fall a single dro 
on the child's al ty Scarcely had it reached them, ere the boy, thou f 
still pale as marble, opened his eyes, and eagerly gazed around him. 
this unhoped-for sight, the wild delight of the mother equalled her former 
despair. “Where am I?” exclaimed she, when her first raptures at her 
gon’s recovery were past; “and to whom am I indebted for so happy.a 
termination to my late dreadful alarm?”——“ Madam,” answered the 
count, “you are under the roof of one who esteems himself most for- 
net in having been able to save you from a further continuance af yout 
sufferings. | | . 

“My wretched curiosity has Sakae i all this about,” pursued the lady, 
“All Paris rung with the praises of Madame Danglars’ beautiful barges, 
and 1 had the folly to desire to know whether they really merited the hig 
character given of them."——-“‘Is it possible,” exclaimed the count, with 
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hawent, “that these horses belong to Madatne ia 
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Baronne ?” ) ‘ ) 
“They do, eed, “May I inquire if you are acquainted with Madame 


«T have that honour; and my happiness at your escape from the danper 
that threatened you is redoubled by the consciousness that I have bees 
the unwilling and unintentional cause of all the peril you have incurred, 
I yesterday purchased these horses of the baron; but as the baroness 
evidently regretted parting with them, I ventured to send them back te 
a a request that she would gratify me by accepting them from my 

is 


“You are, then, doubtless, the Count of Monte-Cristo, of whom Her- 
mine has talked to me so much ?” 

“You have rightly guessed, madam,” replied the count. 

“And I am Madame Héloise de Villefort.”* The count bowed with the 
air of a person who hears a name for the first time. “ How grateful wilt 
M. de Villefort be for all your goodness ; how thankfully will he acknow- 
ledge that to you alone it is owing that his wife and child exist! Most 
certainly, but for the prompt assistance of your intrepid servant, this dear 
child and myself must both have perished.”-——“ Indeed, I still shudder at 
the recollection of the fearful danger you were placed in, as well as yout 
interesting child.” 

* T trust you will not object to my offering a recompense to your noble- 
hearted servant, proportionate to the service he has rendered me and 
mine, 

“T beseech you, madam,” replied Monte-Cristo, “ not to spoil Ali, either 
a Glee great praise or rewards. I cannot allow him to acquiré the habit 
of expecting to be recompensed for every trifling service he may render. 
Alli is my slave, and in saving your life he was but discharging his duty 
to me.” 

* Nay,” interposed Madame de Villefort, on whom the authoritative 
style adopted by the count made a deep impression, “ nay, but consider 
that to preserve my life he has risked his own.” 

“His life, madam, belongs not to him; it is mine, in return for my 
having myself saved him from death.” Madame de Villefort made no 
further reply : her mind was utterly absorbed in the contemplation of the 
singular individual, who, from the first instant of her beholding him, had 

ide so powerful an impression on her. During the evident preoceu 
tion of Madame de Villefort, Monte-Cristo scrutinised the features and 
appearance of the boy she kept folded in her arms, lavishing on him the 
most tender endeatments. The child was small for his age, and unnatur+ 
ally pale. A mass of straight black hair, defying all attempts to train of 
curl it, fell-over his projecting forehead, and hung down to his shoulders, 
giving increased vivacity to eyes already sparkling with a youthful love of 
mischief and fondness for every forbidden enjoyment. His mouth wag 
large, and the lips, which had not yet regained their colour, were particu- 
larly thin ; in fact, the deep and crafty look, forming the pune chau 
racter of the chilt’s face, belonged rather to a boy of twelve or fourteest 
years of age than to one so young. His first movement was to free hint: 
séif by a violent push from the encircling arms of his mother, and to’ rau 
fotward to the casket from whence the count had taken the phial of pre 
then, without asking permission of any one, he proceeded, in all the wilfiit+ 
Hess of & spoiled child unaccustomed to restrain either whims or caprice 
to pull the corks out of all the bottles in the casket. : = 
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-“ Touch nothing, my little friend,” cried the count, eagerly; “some of 
those liquids are not only dangerous to taste, but even to smell.” Se 

Madame de Villefort became very pale, and, seizing her son’s arm, drew 
him anxiously towards her; but, once satisfied of his safety, she also cast 
a brief but expressive glance on the casket, which was not lost upon the 
count. At this moment Ali entered. At sight of him Madame de Villefort: 
uttered an expression of pleasure, and, holding the child still closer towards 
her, she said, “ Edward, dearest, do you see that good man? He has 
shown very great courage and resolution, for he exposed his own life to 
stop the horses that were running away with us, and would certainly have 
dashed the carriage to pieces ere long. Thank him, then, mv child, in 

our very best manner: for, had he not come to our aid, neither you nor 
iI would have been alive to speak our thanks.” This address, however, 
excited no similar feeling of gratitude on the part of the child, who, instead 
of obeying his mother’s directions, stuck out his lips and turned Abe! his 
head in a disdainful and contemptuous manner, saying, ‘1 don’t like him; 
he’s too ugly for me !” 

The count witnessed all this with internal satisfaction, and a smile stole 
over his features as he thought that such a child bade fair to realise one 
part of his hopes ; while Madame de Villefort reprimanded her son witha 

entleness and moderation very far from conveying the least idea of a 

ault having been committed. ‘“ This lady,” said the count, speaking to 
Ali in the Arabic language, “is desirous that her son should thank you 
for saving both their lives ; but the boy refuses, saying you are too ugly !” 
Ali turned his intelligent countenance towards the boy, on whom he gazed 
without any apparent emotion ; but the sort of spasmodic working of the 
nostrils showed to the practised eye of Monte-Cristo how deeply the Arab 
was wounded by the unfeeling remark. 

“Will you permit me to inquire,” said Madame de Villefort, as she rose 
to take her leave, “ whether you usually reside here ?” 

“ No, I do not,” replied Monte-Cristo ; “it is a small place I have pur- 
chased quite lately. My place of abode is No. 30, Avenue des Champs 
Elysées ; but I am delighted to see your countenance seems expressive of 
a perfect return to tranquillity. You have quite recovered from your fright, 
and are, no doubt, desirous of returning home. Anticipating your wishes, 
I have desired the same horses you came with to be put to one of my car- 
riages, and Ali, he whom you think so very ugly,” continued he, addressing 
the boy with a smiling air, “will have the honour of driving you home, 
while your coachman remains here to attend to the necessary repairs of 
your caléche. Directly that important business is concluded, I will have 
a couple of my own horses harnessed to convey it direct to Madame 
Danglars.” 

“ I dare not return with those dreadful horses,” said Madame de Villefort. 

‘‘ You will see,” replied Monte-Cristo, “that they will be as different as 

sible in the hands of Ali. With him they will be gentle and docile as 

.” Ali had, indeed, given proof of this ; for, approaching the animals, 

who had been got upon their legs with considerable difficulty, he rubbed 
their foreheads and nostrils with a sponge soaked in aromatic vinegar, and 
wiped off the sweat and foam that covered their mouths, Then, com- 
mencing a loud whistling noise, he rubbed them well all over their bodies 
for several minutes ; and, undisturbed by the noisy crowd collected round 
the broken carriage, Ali quietly harnessed the pacified: animals to the 
count’s chariot, took the reins in his hands, and mounted. the box when 
fo, to the utter astonishment of those who had witnessed the ungovern- 
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able spirit and maddened velocity of the same horses, he was actually 
compelled to apply his whip in no very gentle manner ere he could induce 
them to start; and even then all that could be obtained from thé cele- 
brated.“ dappled greys,” now changed into a couple of as dull, sluggish, 
stupid brutes as “the most timid driver” would desire to meet with, wasa 
slow, pottering pace, kept up with so much difficulty that Madame de 
Villefort was more than a couple of hours returning to her residence in 
the Faubourg St. Honoré... ‘ 

Scarcely had the first congratulations upon her marvellous escape been 
gone through, than she retired to her room, ostensibly for the purpose of 
seeking a little repose, but 'n reality to write the following letter to Madame 
Danglars :;~~ 


“ DEAR HERMINE,~—I have just had a wonderful escape from the most 
imminent danger, and I owe my safety to the very Count of Monte-Cristo 
we were talking about yesterday, but whom I little expected to see to-day, 
I remember how unmercifully I laughed at what I considered your eulo- 
gistic and exaggerated praises of him; but I have now ample cause to 
admit that your enthusiastic description of this wonderful man fell far 
short of his merits. But I must endeavour to render the account of my 
adventures somewhat more intelligible. You must know then, my dear 
friend, that when I had proceeded with your horses as far as Ranelagh, 
they darted forward like mad things, and galloped away at so fearful a 
rate, that there seemed no other prospect for myself and my poor Edward 
but that of being dashed to pieces against the first object that impeded 
their progress, when a strange-looking man, an Arab or a Nubian, at least 
a black of some nation or other, at a signal from the count, whose domestic 
he is, suddenly seized and stopped the infuriated animals, even at the 
risk of being trampled to death himself ; and certainly he must have had 
a most wonderful escape. The count then hastened to us, and carried 
myself and son into his house, where, by some skilful application, he 
speedily recalled my poor Edward (who was quite insensible from terror) 
to life. When we were sufficiently recovered, he sent us home in his own 
carriage. Yours will be returned to you to-morrow. I am fearful you 
will not be able to use your horses for some days ; they seem thoroughly 
stupefied, as if sulky and vexed at having allowed this black servant to 
conquer them after all. The count, however, has commissioned me to 
assure you that two or three days’ rest, with plenty of barley for their sole 
food during that time, will bring them back to their former fine condition, 
which means, I suppose, that they will be ready to run off with the carriage 
again, and play their wild pranks with as much headstrong fury as they 
evinced yesterday ; do not let them endanger your life, dear Hermine, as 
they did mine; for Providence may not send a Monte-Cristo, or his 
Nubian servant, to preserve you from destruction, as it did me. Adieu! I 
cannot return you many thanks for the drive of yesterday ; but, after all, 
I ought not to blame you tor the misconduct of your horses, more especially 
as it procured me the pleasure of an introduction to the count of Monte- 
Cristo,—and certainly that illustrious individual, apart from the millions 
he is said to be so very anxious to dispose of, seemed to me one of those 
curiously interesting. problems I, for one, delight in solving at any risk of 
danger. Nay, so bent am I on following up my acquaintance with this 
remarkable personage, that if all other means fail, I really believe I shalf 
have to borrow your horses again, and make another excursion ti ~ 
Bois de Boulogne. My sweet Edward supported the accident with ° 
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able courage—he did not utter a single ery, but fell li into Hy an 
nor did a tear fall from his eyes after it was over. I doubt. nat you will 
consider these praises the result of blind maternal affection ; but the, deli- 
cate, fragile form of my beloved child contains 2 mind of no ordinary 
strength, with the heroic firmness of a ee boy. Valentine sends many 
affectionate remembranees to your dear Eugénie—and with best love te-her 
and yourself, I remain, | 
“ Ever yours, truly, 


“ HELOISE DE VILLEFORT, 


“P.S,--Do pray contrive some means for my meeting the count of 
Moutte-Cristo at your house. I must and will see him again. I have just 
made M. de Villefort promise‘to call on him, in order to acknowledge the 
signal service he has rendered our family in preserving our child, if my 
anworthy self goes for nothing, and I flatter myself my husband’s visit 
will be returned by the count.” 


Nothing was talked of throughout the evening but the adventure at 
Auteuil. Albert related it to his mother, Chateau-Renaud recounted it at 
the Jockey Club, and Debray detailed it at length in the salons of the 
minister ; even Beauchamp accorded twenty lines in his journal to the 
rélation of the count’s courage and gallantry, thereby placing him as the 

atest hero of the day before the eyes of all the fair members of the aris- 
ae of France. Vast was the crowd of visitors and inquiring friends 
who left their names at the hétel of Madame de Villefort, with the design 
of renewing their visit at the right moment, of hearing from her lips all 

interesting circumstances of this most romantic adventure. As 
Héloise had stated, M. de Villefort donned his best black suit, drew on a 
pair of new white kid gloves, ordered the servants to attend the carriage 
dressed in their full livery, and forthwith drove to the hétel of the count, 
ae as the reader is already informed, in the Avenue des Champs 
ysées. 


* 





CHAPTER XLVHI. 
IDEOLOGY. 


IF the count of Monte-Cristo had lived for a very long time in Parisian 
Society, he would have fully appreciated the value of the step which M. de 
Villefort had taken. Standing well at court, whether the king regnant 
was of the elder or younger branch, whether the government was doctri- 
naire, liberal or conservative ; esteemed clever by all, just as we generally 
esteem those clever who have never experienced a political check ; bated 
by many, but warmly protected by others, without being really liked by 
anybody, M. de Villefort held a high position in the magistracy, and main- 
tained his eminence like a Harlay ora Molé. His drawing-room, regenerated 
by a young wife and a daughter by his first marriage scarcely eighteen, 
still one of those well-regulated Paris salons where the worship of 
traditional customs and the observance of rigid etiquette were carefully 
miaintained. A freezing politeness, a strict fidelity to government prin- 
clp , a profound contempt for theories and theorists, a deep-seated hatred 
of re Le se were the elements of private and public life displayed 
‘ ilefort. : 

M. de Villefort was not only a magi he was almost a diplemustist. 
His relations with the sniper peony of which he. always spoke with dignity 
and respect, made him respected by the new ong,.and he knew se madny 
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things, not ealy was he always carefully considered, but sometimes 
pear Perhaps this would not have been so had it heen possible to 
. of M. de Villefort ; but, like the’feudal barons who rebelled against 
ir sovereign, he dwelt in an impregnable fortress. ‘This fortress was 
bis post as procurcur du roi, all the advantages of which he worked ott 
rnarveliously, and which he would not have resigned, but to be made d F 
nd thus have converted neutrality into opposition. Ordinarily M. 
ilefort made and returned very few visits. His wife visited for him, and 
this was the received thing in the world, where they assigned to the heavy 
aad multifarious occupations of the magistrate what was really only a cal- 
gulation of pride, an off-shoot of aristocracy-—in fact, the application of the 
axiom, “ Pretend to think well of yourself, and the wortd will think well 

‘you,’ an axiom a hundred times more useful in our society than that of 

Greeks, “ Know thyself,” a knowledge for which, in our days, we have 
yar peaiaase the less difficult and more advantageous science of haowing 
others. 

For his friends M. de Villefort was a powerful protector ; for his enemies, 
he was a silent, but bitter enemy ; for those who were neither the one nor 
the other, he was a statue of the law made man, Haughty air, immov- 
able countenance, look steady and impenetrable, or else insulting! 
piercing and inquiring, such was the man for whom four revolutions, rit 
fully piled one on the other, had first constructed and afterwards cemented 
the pedestal on which his fortune was elevated. M. de Villefort had the 
reputation of being the least curious and the least wearisome man in France, 
He gave a ball every year, at which he appeared for a quarter of an hour 
only,—that is to say, five-and-forty minutes less than the king is visible at 
his balls. He was never seen at the theatres, at concerts, or in any place 
ef public resort. Occasionally, but seldom, he played at whist, and then 
gare was taken to select partners worthy of him—sometimes they were 
ambassadors, sometimes archbishops, or sometimes a piince, or a president, 
or some dowager duchess. Such was the man whose carriage had just 
now stopped before the Count of Monte-Ctisto’s door. ‘Fhe valet-de- 
chambre announces M. de Villefort at the moment when the count, leaning 
over a large table, was tracing on a map the route from St. Petersburg 
to China. 

The ined du voi entered with the same grave and measured step 
he would have employed in entering a court of justice. He was the same 
man, or rather the completion of the same man, whom we have heretofore 
seen as substitut at Marseilles. Nature, following up its alae had 
preach nothing for him in the course he hadchalkedout forhimself. From 
slender he had become meagre; from pale, yellow; his deep-set eyes 
were now hollow, and gold spectacles, as they shielded his eyes, seemed 
to make a portion of his face. All his costume was black, with the ex- 
ception of his white cravat, and this funeral appearance was only broken 
in upon by the slight line of red riband which ebte almost imperceptibly’ 
through his button-hole, and which appeared like a streak of blood traced 
with a pencil, Although master of himself, Monte-Cristo scrutinised with 
irrepressible curiosity the magistrate, whose salute he returned, and 

" distrustful by habit, and especially incredulous as to social marvels, wag 
wivch more disposed to see in the noble stranger, as Monte-Criste: wa 
already called, a chevalier d’industric, who had come to try new prou ra 
seme malefactor who had broken his prescribed limits, than a ptince of tie 
Holy See, or a sultan of the Arabian Nights. aes 

# Siz," said Villefort, in the tone assumed by magistrates in theix ornto- 
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rical periods, and of which they cannot, or will not, divest themselves in 
society,—“ sir, the signal service which you yesterday rendered to my wife 
and son has made it a duty in me to offer you my thanks. Allow m 

therefore, to discharge this duty, and to express to you all my gratitude. 

And as he said this, the “eye severe” of the magistrate had lost nothing of 
its habitual arrogance. These words he articulated in the voice of a frv- 
cureur-général, with the rigid inflexibility of neck and shoulders which 
caused his flatterers to say (as we have said before) that he was the living 
Statue of the law. | 

“ Monsieur,” replied the count, with a chilling air, “I am very happy to 
have been the means of preserving a son to his mother, for they say that 
the sentiment of maternity is the most holy of all; and the good fortune 
which occurred to me, monsieur, might have enabled you fo dispense with 
a duty which, in its discharge, confers an undoubtedly great honour ; for 
I am aware that M. de Villefort is not lavish of the favour he bestows on 
me, but which, however estimable, is unequal to the satisfaction which I 
internally experience.” Vullefort, astonished at this reply, which he by no 
means expected, started like a soldier who feels the blow levelled at him 
over the armour he wears, and a curlof his disdainful lip indicated that from 
that moment he noted in the tablets of his brain that the Count of Monte- 
Cristo was by no means a highly-bred gentleman. He glanced around, in 
order to seize on something on which the conversation might turn, and 
seemed to fall easily. He saw the map which Monte-Cristo had been 
examining when he entered, and said,—“ You seem geographically engaged, 
sir? Itis arich study for you, who, as I learn, have seen as many lands 
as are delineated on this map.” “Yes, sir,” replied the count; ‘I have 
sought to make on the human race, taken as a mass, what you practise 
every day on individuals—a physiological study. I have believed it was 
much easier to descend from the whole to a part than to ascend from a 
part to the whole. It is anlalgebraic axiom, which makes us proceed from 
a known to an unknown quantity, and not from an unknown to a known ; 
but sit down, sir, I beg of you.” 

Monte-Cristo pointed to a chair, which the procureur de roi was obliged 
to take the trouble to move forwards himself, whilst the count merely fell 
back into his own, on which he had been kneeling when M. Villefort 
entered. Thus the count was half-way turned towards his visitor, having 
his back towards the window, his elbow resting on the geographical chart 
which afforded the conversation for the moment,—a conversation which 
assumed, as had done those with Danglars and Morcerf, a turn analogous 
to the persons, if not to the situation. “Ah, you philosophise,” replied 
Villefort, after a moment’s silence, during which, like a wrestler who 
encounters a powerful opponent, he took breath ; “ well, sir, really, if, like 
you, I had nothing else to do, shouldseek a more amusing occupation,” ——~. 
“Why, in truth, sir,” was Monte-Cristo’s reply, “man is but an ugly 
caterpillar for him who studies him through a solar microscope ; but you 
said, I think, that I had nothing else to do. Now, really, let me ask, sir, 
have you?— do you believe you have anything to do? or to speak in plain 
terms, do you really think that what you do deserves being called any- 
thing ?” 

Villefort’s astonishment redoubled at this second thrust so forcibly made 
by his strange adversary. It was a long time since the magistrate 
heard a paradox so strong, or rather, to say the truth more exactly, it was 
the first time he had ever heard of it. The procureur du ros exerted himself 
to reply, “Sir,” he responded, “you are a stranger, and 4 believe 
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you say yourself that a portion of your life has: been spent in Grietital 
countries ; thus, then, you are not aware how human justice, so expedi- 
tious in barbarous countries, takes with us a prudent and well-studied 
course.” Oh, yes—yes, I do, sir, it is the pede claudo of the ancients. 
I know all that, for it is with the justice of all countries especially that I 
have occupied myself—it is with the criminal procedure of all nations that 
I have compared natural justice, and I must say, sir, that it is the law of 
primitive nations, that is, the law of retaliation, that I have most frequently 
found to be according to the law of God.” aan ty 

“If this law were adopted, sir,” said the procurevr du rot, “it would 
greatly simplify our legal codes, and in that case the magistrates would not’ 
(as you have just observed) have much to do.”—_“ It may, perhaps, come 
to this in time,” observed Monte-Cristo ; “ you know that human inven-' 
ty march from the complex to the simple, and simplicity is always per-: 

ection. 

“Tn the meanwhile,” continued the magistrate, “our codes are in full: 
force with all their contradictory enactments derived from Gallic customs, 
Roman laws, and Frank usages ; the knowledge of all which, you will 
agree, is not to be acquired without lengthened Jabour, and it requires a 
tedious study to acquire this knowledge, and when that is acquired, a 
strong power of brain is necessary in order to retain it.”———“ I agree with’ 
you entirely, sir ; but all that even you know with respect to the French 
code, I know, not only in reference to that code, but as regards the codes 
of all nations—the English, Turkish, Japanese, Hindoo laws, are as 
familiar to me as the French laws, and thus I was right, when I said to 
you, that relatively (you know that everything is relative, sir)—that rela- 
tively to what I have done, you have very little to do ; but that relatively 
to all I have learned, you have yet a great deal to learn.” 

“ But with what motive have you learned all this ?” inquired Villefort, as- 
tonished. Monte-Cristo smiled. “ Really, sir,” he observed, “1 see thatin’ 
spite of the reputation which you have acquired as a superior man, you 
contemplate everything in the material and vulgar view of society, begin» 
ning with man, and ending with man—that is to say, in the most restricted, 
most narrow view which it is possible for human understanding to em- 
brace.”———“ Pray, sir, explain yourself,” said Villefort, more and more 
astonished, “I really do—not—understand vou—perfectly.” 

“T say, sir, that with the eyes fixed on the social organization of nations, 
you see only the springs of the machine, and lose sight of the sublime 
workman who makes them act ; I say that you do not recognize before you 
and around you any but those placemen whose brevets have been signed: 
by the minister or the king ; and that the men whom God has put above. 
those titulars, ministers, and kings, by giving them a mission to follow! 
out, instead of a post to fill—I say that they escape your narrow, limited- 
ken. It is thus that human weakness fails, from its debilitated and impers: 
fect organs. Tobias took the angel who restored him to light for an ordi+’ 
nary young man. The nations took Attila, who was doomed to destroy? 
them, for a conqueror merely similar to other conquerors, and it was: 
necessary for both to reveal their missions, that they might be known and: 
acknowledged ; one was compelled to say, ‘I am the angel of the Lord; 
and the ather, ‘1 am the hammer of God,’ in order that the Divine essence! 
in both might be revealed.”——“ Then,” said Villefort, more and more; 
amazed, and really supposing he was speaking to a mystic or a madmaz, i 
“you consider yourself as one of those extraordinary beings whcm yon’, 
have mentioned ?” 3 ro 
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1 “And why not?” said Monte-Cristo, coldly. — -_, my, 
Your pardon, sir,” replied Villefort, quite astounded, “ but you wilkex: 
guee me i, when I presented myself to you, | was unaware that I should 
meet, with a person whose knowledge and understanding so far surpass the 
usual k and understanding of men. It is not usual with us, cor- 
rapted wretches of civilization, to find gentlemen like yourself, possessors, 
a6 you are, of immense fortune—at least, so it is said~-and I beg you to 
abserve that I do not inquire, I merely repeat ;—it is not usual, I say, for 
such privileged and wealthy beings to waste their time in speculations on 

e state of society, in philosophical reveries, intended at best te console 

whom fate has disinherited from the goods of this world.” 

. “ Really, sir,” retorted the count, “have you attained the eminent situa~ 
tien in which you are, without having admitted, or even without having 
taet with exceptions ? and do you never use your eyes, which must have 
acquired so much /imesse and certainty, to divine, at a glance, the kind of 
man whe has come before you? Should not a magistrate be not merely 
the best administrator of the law, but the most crafty expounder of the 
chicanery of his profession, a steel probe to search hearts, a touchstone to 
try the gold which in each soul is mingled with more or less of alloy ?” 

“ Sir,” said Villefort, “upon my word, you evercome me. I really never 
heard a person speak as you do.” 

“ Because you remain eternally encircled in a round of general conditions 
aad have never dared to raise your wing into those upper spheres which God 
kas peopled with invisible or marked beings.” And you allow then, 
si, that spheres exist, and that these marked and invisible beings mingle 
amongst us ?” 

“Why should they not? Can you see the air you breathe, and yet withe 
out which you could not for 2 moment exist ?” 

“Then we do not see those beings to whom you allude ?” 

* “Yes, we do; you see them whenever God pleases to allow them to 
assume a material form. You touch them, came in contact with them, 
speak to them, and they reply to you.” 

“ Ah !” said Villefort, smiling, “ I confess I should like to be warned 
when one of these beings is in contact with me.” 

“You have been served as you desire, monsieur, for you have been warned 
just now, and I now again warn you.” 

“Then you yourself are one of these marked beings ?” 

“ Yes, monsieur, I believe so ; for untit now, no man has found himself 
in a position similar to mine. The dominions of kings are limited either 
by mountains or rivers, or a change of manners, or an alteration of 
rm eb My kingdom is bounded only by the world, for I am neither an 

jan, nor a Frenchman, nor a Hindoo, nor an American, nora Spa 
~~} am a cosmopolite. No country can say it saw my birth. God alone 
knows what country will see me die. I adopt all customs, speak all 
latiguages. You believe me to be a Frenchman, for I speak French with 
the same facility and purity as yourself. Well, Ali, my Nubian, beHeves 
me to be an Arab ; Bertuccio, my steward, takes me for a Roman ; Haydée, 
my slave, thirks me a Greek, You may, therefore, comprehend, that 
being of no country, asking no protection from any government, acknow- 
ledging no mian as my brother, not one of the scruples that atrest the 
rful, or the obstacles which paralyse the weak, paralyse or arrest mci: 
i ave ont two adversaries—I will not say two conquerors, for bet a 

severance | subdue ever them, though they are time and distance. ‘T: 
is a third, and the most terrible—that is my condition as a tortal being, 
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3 aim, for all the rest I have caleniated. . What nieni call 
the chances of fate—namely, ruin, change, circumstanees-~I have. antici- 
pated them all; and if any of these ahould overtake me, yet they will not 
erwhelm me. Unless I die, I shall always he what I am, and ‘there- 
¢ it is that ;I. utter the things you have never heard, even from the 
ths of kings—for kings have need, and other persons have fear of you. 
for who is there who does not say to himself, in society as ince 

‘Organized as ours, ‘Perhaps some day I shal] have to do with the grm 

reur di roi 2?” 
_ “ But can you not say that, sir? For the moment you become an im 
habitant of France, you are naturally. subjected to the French law.” ——-#'I 
know it, sir,” replied Monte-Cristo ; “ but when I visit a country I begin 
to study, by all the means which are available, the men from whom I may 
have anything to hope or to fear, until I know them as well, perhaps better, 
than they know themselves. It follows from this, that the pracurenr dx 
vai, be ke who he may, with whom I should have to deal, would assuredly 
be more embarrassed than J should.” ; ee 
“That is to say,” replied Villefort, with hesitation, “thar. hurtian 
nature being weak, every man, according to your creed, has commitoed 
faults,”———“‘ Faults or crimes,” responded Monte-Cristo, with a negligent 


are 


“ And that you alone, amongst the men whom you do not recognize as 
Sire brothers—for you have said so,” observed Villefort, in a tone that 

ered somewhat—“ you alone are perfect.” 

“ No, not perfect,” was the count’s reply ;“ only impenetrable, that’s all. 
But let us leave off this strain, sir, if the tone of it is displeasing te you; I 
am no more disturbed by your justice than are you by my second-sight.” 

“No! no !—by no means,” said Villefort, who was afraid of seeming to 
abandon his ground. ‘.No; by your brilliant and almost sublime conver- 
sation you have elevated me above the ordinary level ; we no longer talk, 
we rise to dissertation. But you know how the theologians in their colle- 
giate chairs, and philosophers in their controversies, occasionally say cruel 
truths ; let us suppose for the moment that we are theologizing in a social 
way, or even philosophically, and I will say to you, rude as it may seem, 
‘ My brother, you sacrifice greatly to pride ; you may be above others, bat 
above you there is God.’” 

“ Above us all, sir,” was Monte-Cristo’s response, in a tone and with ari 
sa pay so deep, that Villefort involuntarily shuddered. “I have nity 
pride for men-—serpents always ready to erect themselves against every 
@ne who may pass without crushing them. But I lay aside that pride Qe- 
fare God, who has taken me from nothing to make me what lam.” © > 

“Fhen, 42. Je Comte, 1 admire you,” said Villefort, who, for the -first 
ime in this strange conversation, used the aristocratical form to the sie 

mOWR personage, whom, until now, he had only called mionsienr. “ ¥ee, 

} say to you, if you are really strong, really superior, réally pious, or 

enetrable, which you were right in saying amounts to the same thing 

Lak be proud, sir, that is the characteristic of predominance--yét: you 
ve unquestionably some ambition.” ae 

“| have, sir.”-———" And what may it be »” . ge 

“TI toa, as happens to every man once in his life, Have been taken by 
Satan into the highest mountain in the earth, and when there he showec 
xme all the kin of the earth, and as he said before, so aaid Rete: 
‘Child of earth, What wouldst thou have to miake thee adote aie? «1 
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flected long, for a gnawing ambition had ibe pot upon me, and then I 
replied, ‘ Listen,—I have always heard tell rovidence, and yet I have 
never seen Him, nor anything that resembles Him, or which can make me 
believe that He exists. I wish to be Providence myself, for I feel that the 
most beautiful, noblest, most sublime thing in the world, is to recompense 
and punish’ Satan bowed his head, and groaned: You mistake, he 
said; ‘.Providence does exist, only you have never seen Him, because 
the child of God is as invisible as the parent. You have seen nothing 
that resembles Him, because He works by secret springs, and moves by 
hidden ways. All I can do for you is to make you one of the agents of 
that Providence.’ The bargain was concluded. I may sacrifice my soul, 
but what matters it ?” added Monte-Cristo. “If the thing were to do again, 
XL would again do it.” Villefort looked at Monte-Cristo with extreme 
amazement. ‘Monsieur le Comte,” he inquired, “have you any rel 

tions ?”-—-——-““ No, sir, I am alone in the world.” 

“So much the worse.” “Why ?” asked Monte-Cristo. 

“ Because then you might witness a spectacle calculated to break down 
your pride. You say you fear nothing but death ?” 

* I did not say that I feared it ; I only said that that alone could check 
me.”———“ And old age.” 

““ My end will be achieved before I grow old.” “ And madness.” 

“Tf have been nearly mad; and you know the axiom—won bis in idem. 
It isan axiom of criminal law, and, consequently, you understand its full 
application.” ——* Sir,” continued Villefort, “there is something to fear 
besides death, old age, and madness. For instance, there is apoplexy— 
that lightning-stroke which strikes but does not destroy you, and yet after 
which all is ended. You are still yourself as now, and yet you are your- 
self no longer ; you who, like Ariel, touch on the angelic, are but an inert 
mass, which, like Caliban, touches on the brutal; and this is called in 
human tongues, as I tell you, neither more nor less than apoplexy. Come, 
if so you will, M. le Comte, and continue this conversation at my house, 
any day you may be willing to see an adversary capable of understanding 
and anxious to refute you, and I will show you my father, M. Noirtier de 
Villefort, one of the most fiery Jacobins of the French Revolution ; that 
is to. say, the most remarkable audacity, seconded by a most powerful 
organization—a man who, perhaps, has not, like yourself, seen all the king- 
doms of the earth, but who has helped to overturn one of the most power- 
ful ; in fact, a man who, like you, believed himself one of the envoys—not 
of God—but of a Supreme Being; not of Providence, but of Fate. Well, 
sir, the rupture of a blood-vessel on the lobe of the brain has destroyed all 
this—-not in a day, not in an hour—but in a second. M. Noirtier, who, 
on the previous night, was the old Jacobin, the old senator, the old Car- 
bonaro, laughing at the guillotine, laughing at the cannon, laughing at the 
dagger-—M. Noirtier, playing with revolutions—M. Noirtier, for whom 
France was a vast chess-board, from which pawns, rooks, knights, and 
queens were to disappear, so that the king was checkmated—M. Noirtier 
so redgubted, was the next morning poor MM. Noirtier, the helpless ol 
man, at the tender mercies of the weakest creature in the household, that 
is, his grandchild, Valentine ; a dumb and frozen carcass, in fact, who only 
lives without suffering, that time may be given to his frame to decompose 
without his consciousness of his decay.” 

“ Alas, sir !” said Monte-Cristo, “this spectacle is neither strange to my 
eye nor my thought. I am something of a physician, and have, like: my 
fellows, sought more than once for the soul in living and in dead matter ; 
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yet, lfke Providence, it has remained invisible to my eyes, although present 
to. my heart. A hundred writers since Socrates, tes St. Augustin, and 
Gall, have made, in verse and prose, the comparison you have made, and 

t I can well understand that a father’s sufferings may effect great changes 
in the mind of ason. I will call on you, sir, since you bid me contem-, 
plate, for the advantage of my pride, this terrible spectacle, which must. 
spread so much sorrow throughout your house.” ‘It would have done. 
so unquestionably, had not God given me so large a compensation. In 
presence of the old man, who is dragging his way to the tomb, are two 
children just entering into life—Valentine, the daughter by my first wife, 
Mademoiselle Renée de Saint-Méran, and Edward, the boy whose life you 
have this day saved.” 

“And what is your deduction from this compensation, sir?” inquired 
Monte-Cristo,.——“ My deduction is,” replied Villefort, “that my father, 
led away by his passions, has committed some fault unknown to human 
justice, but marked by the justice of God. That God, desirous in His 
mercy to punish but one person, has visited this justice on him alone,” 
Monte-Cristo, with a smile on his lips, had yet a groan at his heart, which 
would have made Villefort fly had he but heard it. “ Adieu, sir,” said the 
magistrate, who had risen from his seat ; “I leave you, bearing a remem- 
brance of you—a remembrance of esteem, which I hope will not be dis- 
agreeable to you when you know me better; for I am not a man to bore 
my friends, as you will learn. Besides, you have made an eternal friend 
of Madame de Villefort.”. The count bowed, and contented himself with 
seeing Villefort to the door of his cabinet, the procureur being escorted to 
his carriage by two footmen, who, on a signal from their master, followed 
him with every mark of attention. When he had gone, Monte-Cristo 
drew a hard breath from his oppressed bosom, and said,—“ Enough of 
this poison, let me now seek the antidote.” Then sounding his bell, he 
said to Ali, who entered, “I am going to madam’s chamber—have the 
Carriage ready at one o'clock.” 








CHAPTER XLIX. 
HAYDEE. 


Ir will be recollected that the new, or rather old, acquaintances of the 
count of Monte-Cristo, residing in the Rue Meslay, were no other than 
Maximilian, Julie, and Emmanuel. The very anticipations of delight to 
be enjoyed in his forthcoming visits—the bright, pure gleam of heavenly 
ae LR it diffused over the almost deadly warfare in which he had 
voluntarily engaged, illumined his whole countenance with a look of in- 
effable joy and calmness, as, immediately after the departure of Villefort, 
his thoughts flew back to the cheering prospect before him, of tasting, at 
least, a brief respite from the fierce and stormy passions of his ming. 
Even Ali, who had hastened to obey the count’s summons, went forth from 
his master’s presence in charmed amazement at the unusual animation and 
pleasure depicted on features ordinarily so stern and cold ; while, as though 
dreading to put to flight the agreeable ideas hovering over his patron’s 
meditations, whatever they were, the faithful Nubian walked on tiptoe to- 
wards the door, holding his breath, lest its faintest sound should dissipate 
his master’s happy reverie. mote 
It was the hour of noon, and Monte-Cristo had set apart one hour tobe 
passed in the apartments of Haydée ; as though his so-long-crushed spiri 
could not all at once admit the feeling of pure and unmixed joy, but re- 
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a gradual successién of Cali ahd penfie emotions té ptepate Hig 
: Seraph ie full and perfeet happiness, fa the same oe ees aby 
siatares demand to be inured by degrees to the recéption of strong or 
violent sensations, The young Greek, as we have a! ystated, cupid 
apartments wholly unconnected with those of the count. The rooms 
been fitted up in strict accordance with the Eastern style; that is to say, 
the Hoors were covered with the richest carpets Turkey could produce: 
the walls hung with brocaded silk of the most magnificent designs a 
texture ; while, around each chamber, luxurious divans were placed, with 
piles of soft and yielding cushions, that needed only to be a at 
pleasuré or convenience of such as sought repose. Haydée’s femis 
establishment consisted of three French attendants, and a fourth, who 1 

herself, a native of the climes of Greece. The three first rema’ 

constantly in a small waiting-room, ready to obey the first sound of a 
golden bell, or to receive the orders of the Romaic slave, who just knew 
sufficient French to be enabled to transmit her mistress’s orders to the 

other waitinge-women, who had received most peremptory instructiong 
from Monte-Cristo to treat Haydée with all the respect and deference they 
would observe to a queen. 

The fair Greek herself generally passed her time in the apartment form 
ing the éxtremity of the suite of rooms assigned to her. It was a species 
of boudoir, circular, and lighted only from the top, which consisted of pase 

ink glass. Haydée was reclining upon soft downy cushions, covered with 
¢ satin spotted with silver ; her head, supported by one of her ex- 
guisitely moulded arms, rested on the divan immediately behind her, 
while the other was employed in adjusting to her lips the coral tube of @ 
rich narguillah, whose flexible pipe, placed amid the coolest and most 
fragrant essences, permitted not the perfumed vapour to ascend until fully 
impregnated with the rich odours of the most delicious flowers. Her 
attitude, though perfectly natural for an Eastern female, would have been 
deemed too full of coquettish straining after effect in a European. Het 
dress, which was that of the women of Epirus, consisted of a pair of white 
satin trousers, embroidered with pink roses, displaying feet so exquisitely 
formed and so delicately fair, that they might well have been taken for 
Parian marble, had not the eye been undeceived by their constantly shift- 
lig in and out of the fairy-like slippers in which they were encased ; these 
tiny coverings were beautifully ornamented with gold and pearls, and 

turned up at the point; a blue and white-striped vest, with long 
sleeves, trimmed with silver loops and buttons of pearls. She also wore 4 
ies of bodice, which, closing only from the centre to the waist, exhibited 

e whole of the ivory throat and upper part of the bosom ; three m 
cent diamond clasps fastened it wheré requisite. The junction ier 
bodice and drawers was entirely concealed by one of those many-coloured 
scarfs, whose brilliant hues and rich silken fringe have rendered them to 
precious in tlie eyes of Parisian belles. A small cap of gold, embroidered 
with , was placed with tasteful elegance on one side of the fair 
Grteck’s head; while, on the other, a natural rose, of that dark crimson, 
althost inci to purple, mingled its glowing colours with the luxuriant 
wmaeses of her hair, which, for jetty lustre, outrivalled the raven’s with 
The extreme beanty of the countenance, that shone forth in loveliness 
mocked the vain attempts of dress to augment it, was peculiarly and purely 
sco lero pay ch tot Leimert al ee 

ips, and pearly teeth, that ged to her race and co . 
And to complete die whee, Haydée was in the very springtide and fulnesy 
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of -youthfel charms—shé had sot yet umbered more than eighteen: 
sutimedrs, a We me a 

Upon ‘Monte-Cristo”enteriny the apartments of the fait gh, Tacks 
mened her Greek ‘attendant, and bade her inguire whether i would be 
agreeable to her mistress to receive his visit. €e’s only Wat %9, 
direct her servant by a sign to withdraw the tapestried curtain that Bung: 
befete the door of het boudoir, the frame-work of the opening thus made’ 
serving as a sort of border to the graceful tableau presented by the pictars, 
esque attitude and appearance of Haydée. As Monte-Cristo approached, 
she leaned upon the elbow of the arm that held the narguillah, and 
extending to him her other hand, said, with a smile of captivating swe¢t- 
negs, in the sonorous language spoken by the females of Athens and Sparta, 
“ Why demand permission ere you enter? Are you no longer my master, 
or have I ceased to be your slave?” Monte-Cristo returned her smite, 
“ Haydée,” said he, “you well know.”——“Why do you address me_ sé 
coldly—so distantly ” asked the fair Greek. “ Have I by any means dis- 
pleased you? Oh, if so, punish me as you will; but do not—do not speak 
to me in tones and manner so formal and constrained 1” “ 

“Listen to me, Haydée,” replied the count. “I was about to remi 
you of a circumstance you are perfectly acquainted with ; namely, that # 
are now in France, ad that you are consequently free f——“ Free re- 
peated the fair girl. % Of what use would freedom be to me ?” | 

“it would enable you to quit me.” , 

“Quit you! Wherefore should I do so ?”?——¥ That is not for me to 
tay; but we are now cbout to mix in society—to visit and be visited.” 

““T desire to see no one but youfself."——~* Nay, but hear me, Haydée. 
You cannot remain in seclusion in the midst of this gay capital; and 
should you see one whom you could prefer, think not I would be so selfish 
or unjust as to-——” 

“* No, no!” answered Haydée, with energetic warmth, “that can never 
be. No man could appear charming in my eyes but yourself. Noné save 
yourself and my father have ever possessed my affection ; nor will # Bé 
bestowed upon any other.”-—~— My poor child” replied sian 








“that is merely because your father and myself are the only men 
whom you have ever conversed.” 

“ And what care I for all others in the world! My father called me Bi 
joy—you style me your /ove,—and both of you bestowed on me the en sD 





rd 

ing appellation of your child /’——“Do you remember your fath 
Haydée?” The young Greek smile? “He is here, and here,” said sty 
touching her eyes and her heart. “And where am }?” inquired Monté 
Cristo, laughingly. “ 

“You ?” cried she, with tones of thrilling tenderness, “you are € 
where 1” Monte-Cristo took the delicate hand of the young girl in 
and was about to raise it to his lips, when the simple child of nature? ~ 
withdrew it, and presented her fair cheek instead. “ You now undet 
Haydée,” said the count, “that from this moment you are absolutely frey 
that here ze exercise unlimited sway, and are at liberty to lay: ide ty 
continté the costume of your country, as it may suit your inclinatiom. 
Within this mansion you are absolute mistress of your actions, and Winy 
go'abrdad or remain in your apartments as may seem most agreeabie i 
you. A carriage waits your orders, and Ali and Myrta will accompaay 
you whithersoever you desire to go. There is but one fayour I wo" 
entreat of you.” Oh, speak !” _ J 

“ Preserve.most carefully the secret of your birth, fake 
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the past ; nor upon any occasion be induced to pronounce the names of — 
your illustrious father or ill-fated mother !”--—“I have already told. my 
ard it is not my intention to hold converse with any one save himself.” 

. “Itis possible, Haydée, that so perfect a seclusion, though conformable 
with the habits and customs of the East, may not be practicable in Paris. 
Endeavour, then, to accustom yourself to our manner of living in these 
northern climes, as you did to those of Rome, Florence, Milan, and 
Madrid ; it may be useful to you one of these days, whether you remain 
here or return to the East.” The fair girl raised her tearful eyes towards 
Monte-Cristo, as she said with touching earnestness, “My lord would 
mean whether we return to the East or continue here, would he not ?” 

_“ My child,” returned Monte-Cristo, “you know full well, that when- 
ever we part, it will be by no fault or wish of mine: the tree forsakes not 
the blossom that embellishes it—it is the flower that falls from the tree on 
which it grew,” 

“ My lord,” replied Haydée, “never will I quit you, for sure I am I 
could not exist if banished your presence ; alas ! what would life be worth 
then ?” “‘ My poor girl, you forget that ten years will effect an essenti- 
ally different change in both of us ; to you that space of time will bring but 
the perfection of womanly graces, while it will wrinkle my brows and 
change my hair to grey.” 

“ My father had numbered sixty years, and the snows of age were on 
his head, but I admired and loved him far better than all the gay, 
bandsome youths I saw about his court.”-——“ Then tell me, Haydée, do 

Ue ala you shall be able to accustom yourself to our present mode of 
€ 

** Shall I see you ?’——“ Every day.” 

“Then what does my lord apprehend for me ?” 

“T fear your growing weary.” 

“ Nay, my lord, that cannot be. In the morning, I shall rejoice in the 
pha Sie of your coming, and in the evening dwell with delight on the 

appiness I have enjoyed in your presence ; then, too, when alone, I can 
call forth mighty pictures of the past, see vast horizons bounded only by 
the towering mountains of Pindus and Olympus. Oh, believe me, that when 
three great passions, such as sorrow, love, and gratitude, fill the heart, 
ennui can find no place.”———“ You are a worthy daughter of Epirus, Hay- 
dée, and your charming and poetical ideas prove well your descent from 
that race of goddesses who claim your country as their birth-place; de- 
pend on my care to see that your youth is not blighted, or suffered to pass 
away in ungenial solitude ; and of this be well assured, that if you love me 
as a father, I, in my turn, feel for you all the affection of the fondest 
parent. 

“Let not my lord be deceived ; the love I bear you resembles in no de- 

ee my feelings towards my father ; 1 survived Aés death ; but were any 
evil to befall you, the moment in which I learned the fatal tidings would 
be the last of my life.” The count, with a look of indescribable tender- 
ness, extended his hand to the animated speaker, who carried it reveren- 
tially and affectionately to her lips. Monte-Cristo, thus soothed and 
calmed into a befitting state of mind to pay his visit to the Morrels, de-, 
parted, murmuring as he went these lines of Pindar, “ Youth is a flower.ot , 
which love is the fruit ; happy is he who, after having watched its silent 
growth, is permitted to gather and call it his own.” The carriage was pre- 
pared according to orders, and stepping lightly into it, the count drove off 
at his usual rapid pace, _ | ee 
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CHAPTER L, 
THE MORREL FAMILY. 


In a very few minutes the count reached No, 7 in the Rue Meslay, The 
house was of white stone, and in a small coutt before it were two small 
beds full of beautiful flowers. In the concietge that opened the gate the 
count recognised Coclés; but as he had but one eye, and that eye had 
considerably weakened in the course of nine years, Coclés did not so 
readily recognise the count. The carriages that drove up to the door were 
compelled to turn, to avoid a fountain that played in a basin of rockwork, 
in which sported a quantity of gold and silver fishes, an ornament that 
had excited the jealousy of the whole quarter, and had gained for the 
house the appellation of “Ze Petit Versazlies.” The house, raised above 
the kitchens and cellars, had, besides the ground-floor, two stories and 
attics. The whole of the property, consisting of an immense workshop, 
two pavilions at the bottom of the garden, and the garden itself, had been 
purchased by Emmanuel, who had seen at a, glance that he could make a 
profitable speculation of it. He had reserved the house and half the 

den, and building a wall between the garden and the workshops, had 
et them upon lease with the pavilions at the bottom of the garden. So 
that for a trifling sum he was as well lodged, and as perfectly shut out from 
observation, as the inhabitants of the finest hotel in the Faubourg St. 
Germain. The breakfast-room was of oak; the salon of mahogany and 
blue velvet ; the bedroom of citronwood and green damask : there was a 
study for Emmanuel, who never studied, and a music-room fer Julie, who 
never played. The whole of the second story was set apart for Maximilian; 
it was precisely the same as his sister’s apartments, except that the 
breakfast-parlour was changed into a billiard-room, where he received his 
friends. He was superintending the dressing his horse, and smoking his 
cigar at the entrance of the garden, when the count’s carriage stopped at 
the door. 

Coclés opened the gate, and Baptistin, springing from the box, inquired 
whether Monsieur and Madame Herbault and Monsieur Maximilian 
Morrel would see M. le Comte de Monte-Cristo. “M. le Comte de 
Monte-Cristo ?” cried Morrel, throwing away his cigar and hastening to 
the carriage ; “I should think we would seehim. Ah! a thousand thanks, 
M. le Comte, for not having forgotten your promise.” And the young 
officer shook the count’s hand so warmly, that the latter could not be mis- 
taken as to the sincerity of his joy, and he saw that he had been expected 
with impatience, and was received with pleasure. “Come, come !” said 
Maximilian, “I will serve as your guide : such a man as you are ought not 
to be introduced by aservant. My sister is in the garden plucking the dead. 
roses; my brother reading his two papers, /a Presse and les Débats, within 
five steps of her, for wherever you see Madame Herbault, you have onl 
to look within a circle of four yards and you will find M.,Emmanuel, aad 
‘reciprocally,’ as they say at the Ecole Polytechnique.” At the sound of 
their steps a young woman of twenty to five-and-twenty, dressed in a silk 
robe-de-chambre, and busily engaged in plucking the dead leaves off the 
splendid rose-tree, raised her head. This female was Julie, who hat 
become, as the clerk of the house of Thomson and French had pre. 
dicted, Madame Emmanuel Herbault. She uttered a cry of surprise: a¢ 
the sight of a stranger, and Maximilian began to laugh. “Don’t distr 
yourself, Julie,” said he. ‘M.le Comte has only been two or three days 
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in Paris, but he already knows what a woman of fashion of the Marais is, 
and if he does not, you will show him.” 
' Ah, monsieur!” returned Julie, “it is treason in my brother to bring 
yor thus, but he never has any regard for his poor sister. Penelon | 
enelon !”’ An old man, who was digging busily at one of the beds of 
roses, stuck his spade in the earth, and approached, cap in hand, and 
striving to conceal a quid of tobacco he had just thrust into his cheek. 
A few locks of grey mingled with his hair, which was still thick and 
matted, whilst his bronzed features and determined glance announced the 
old sailor who had braved the heat of the equator and the storms of the 
tropics. “I think you hailed me, Mademoiselle Julie ?” said he. Penelon 
had still preserved the habit of calling his master’s daughter “ Mademoi- 
selie Julie,” and had never been able to change the name to Madame 
Herbault. “Penelon,” replied Julie, “go and inform M. Emmanuel of 
this gentleman’s visit, and Maximilian will conduct him to the salon.” 
Then, turning to Monte-Cristo,—“ I hope you will permit me to leave you 
for a few minutes,” continued she ; and without awaiting any reply, dis- 
appeared behind a clump of trees, and entered the house by a lateral alley. 

““f am sorry to see,” observed Monte-Cristo to Morrel, “that I cause 
no small disturbance in your house.” “ Look there,” said Maximilhan, 
laughing ; “there is her husband changing his jacket for a coat. I assure 
you, you are well known in the Rue Meslay.” 

“Your family appears to me a very happy one !” said the count, as if 
speaking to himself. 

“Qh, yes, I assure you, M. le Comte, they want nothing that can render 
them happy; they are young and cheerful, they are tenderly attached to 
each other, and with twenty-five thousand francs a year they fancy them- 
selves as rich as Rothschild.”—-—“ Five-and-twenty thousand francs is 
not a large sum, however,” replied Monte-Cristo, with a tone so sweet and 
gentle, that it went to Maximilian’s heart like the voice of a father ; “‘ but 
they will not be content with that: your brother-in-law is a barrister? a 
doctor #” 

“ He was a merchant, M. le Comte, and had succeeded to the business 
of a poor father. M. Morrel, at his death, left 500,000 francs (£20,000), 
which were divided between my sister and myself, for we were his only 
children. Her husband, who, when he married her, had no other patri- 
mony than his noble probity, his first-rate ability, and his spotless reputa- 
tion, wished to possess as much as his wife. He laboured and toiled until 
he had amassed 250,000 francs ; six years sufficed to achieve this object. 
Oh, I assure you, M. le Comte, it was a touching spectacle to see these 
young creatures, destined by their talents for higher stations, toilin 
together, and who, unwilling to change any of the customs of their haternal 
house, took six years to accomplish that which innovators would have 
effected in two or three. Marseilles resounded with their well-earned 
praises. At last, one day, Emmanuel came to his wife, who had just 
finished making up the accounts. ‘Julie,’ said he to her, ‘Coclés has just 
given me the last rouleau of a hundred francs ; that completes the 250,000 
francs we had fixed as the limits of our gains. Can you content yourselé 
with the small fortune which we shall possess for the future? Listen to 
me. Our house transacts business to the amount of a million a year, from 
which we derive an income of 40,000 francs. We can dispose of the 
business, if we please, in an honr, for I have received a letter from M. 
Delaunay, in which he offers to purchase the goodwill of the house, $d 
wnite with bis own, for 300,000 francs, Advise me what, I had better 
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dom! Emmanuel’ returned my sister, ‘the house of Morrel can only be 
carried on by a Morrel. Is it not worth 300,000 frances to save our father’s 
aame from the chances of evil fortune and failure ?-——‘I thought so,’ 
replied Emmanuel ; ‘but I wished to have your advice.’—‘ This is my 
counsel :-~-Our accounts are made up and our bills paid; all we have to 
do is to stop the issue of any more, and close our office’ This was done 
instantly. It was three o’clock ; at a quarter past, a merchant presented 
himself to insure two ships ; it was a clear profit of 15,000 francs. ‘ Mon- 
sieur,’ said Emmanuel, ‘have the goodness to address yourself to M, 
Delaunay. We have quitted business”-——‘ How long? inquired the 
astonished merchant. ‘A quarter of an hour,’ was the reply. And this is 
the reason, monsieur,” continued Maximilian, “ of my sister and brother- 
in-law having only 25,000 francs a year.” 

Maximilian had scarcely finished his story, during which the count’s 
heart had seemed ready to burst, when Emmanuel entered, clad in a hat 
and coat. He saluted the count with the air of a man who is aware 
the rank of his guest ; then, after having led Monte-Cristo round the littl 
garden, he returned to the house. A large vase of Japan porcelain, fille 
with flowers that impregnated the air with their perfume, stood in thé 
salon. Julie, suitably dressed, and her hair arranged (she had accotn- 
plished this feat in less than ten minutes), received the count on his 
entrance. The songs of the birds were heard in an aviary hard by—the 
branches of false ebony-trees and rose acacias forming the border of the 
blue velvet curtains. Everything in this charming retreat, from the warble 
of the birds to the smile of the mistress, breathed tranquillity and repose. 
The count had felt, from the moment he entered the house, the influence 
of this happiness, and he remained silent and pensive, forgetting that he 
was expected to recommence the conversation, which had ceased after the 
first salutations had been exchanged. He perceived the pause, and, by 2 
violent effort, tearing himself from his pleasing reverie—‘ Madame,” said 
he at length, “I pray you to excuse my emotion, which must astonish you 
who are only accustomed to the happiness I meet here; but satisfaction 
is so new a sight to me, that I could never be weary of looking at yourself 
and your husband.” 

“We are very happy, monsieur,” replied Julie ; “but we have also known 
unhappiness, and few have ever undergone morc bitter sufferings than qur- 
selves.” The count’s features displayed an expression of the most intens¢, 
curiosity. 

ss Oh, all this is a family history, as Chdteau-Renaud told you the other 
day,” observed Maximilian. ‘ This humble picture would have but little 
interest for you, accustomed as you are to behold the pleasures and the. 
misfortunes of the wealthy and illustrious ; but such as we are, we have 
experienced bitter sorrows.”——~“ And God has poured balm into your 
oun as He does to all those who are in affliction ?” said Monte-Cristo, 
nquiringly. te 

: Vea” M. le Comte,” returned Julie, “we may indeed say He has, fox 
He has done for us what He grants only to His chosen; He sent us oné 
of His angels.” The count’s cheeks became scarlet, and he coughed, it, 
order to have an excuse for putting his handkerchief to his mouth. “ Thoge 
born to wealth, and who have the means of gratifying every wish,” said 
Emmanuel, “ know not what is the real gt are of life: just as those 
who have been tossed on the stormy waters of the ocean on 4 few fall 
planks can alone estimate the value of a clear and serene no bo wae a 
.' Monte-Cristo rose, and without making any answer (for the tremitaid- 
23——2 
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ness of his voice would have betrayed his emotion) walked up and dowh 
the apartment with a slow step. 

- *Qur magnificence makes you smile, M. le Comte,” said Maximilian, 
who had followed him with his eyes, ‘ No, no,” returned Monte-Cristo, 
pale as death, pressing one hand on his heart to still its throbbings, whilst 
with the other he pointed to a crystal cover, beneath which a silken purse 
md on a black velvet cushion. “I was wondering what could be the use 
of this purse, which contains a paper at one end and at the other a large 
diamond.”.—_—“ M. le Comte,” replied Maximilian, with an air of gravity, 
“ those are our most precious family treasures.” 

“ The stone seems very brillant,” answered the count. 

“Oh, my brother does not allude to its value, although it has been esti- 
mated at 100,000 francs (£4,000) ; he means, that the articles contained 
in this purse are the relics of the angel I spoke of just now.” 

“This I do not comprehend ; and yet I may not ask for an explanation, 
madam,” replied Monte-Cristo, bowing. ‘‘ Pardon me, I had no intention 
of committing an indiscretion.”——“ Indiscretion !~—oh, you make us 
happy by giving us an occasion of expatiating on this subject. Did we 
intend to concéal the noble action this purse commemorates, we should not 
expose it thus. Oh! would we could relate it everywhere, and to everyone ; 
so that the emotion of our unknown benefactor might reveal his presence.” 

“ Ah! really,” said Monte-Cristo, in a half-stifled voice. 

* Monsieur,” returned Maximilian, raising the glass cover, and respect- 
fully kissing the silken purse, “this has touched the hand of a man who 
saved my father from suicide, us from ruin, and our name from shame 
and disgrace,—a man by whose matchless benevolence we, poor children, 
doomed to want and wretchedness, can at present hear every one envying 
our happy lot. This letter” (as he spoke, Maximilian drew a letter from 
the purse and gave it to the count)—“ this letter was written by him the 
day that my father had taken a desperate resolution, and this diamond 
was given by the generous unknown to my sister as her dowry.” Monte- 
Cristo opened the letter,;and read it with an indescribable feeling of 
delight. It was the letter written (as our readers know) to Julie, and 
signed “Sinbad the Sailor.” “ Unknown you say, is the man who ren- 
dered you this service—unknown to you?” 

“Yes ; we have never had the happiness of pressing his hand,” con- 
tinued Maximilian. ‘ We have supplicated Heaven in vain to grant us 
this favour, but all the affair has had a mysterious direction we cannot 
comprehend—all has been guided by a hand invisible, but powerful as 
that of an enchanter.” 

“Oh !” cried Julie, “I have not lost all hope of some day kissing that 
hand, as I now kiss the purse which he has touched. Four years ago, 
Penelon was at Trieste—Penelon, M. le Comte, is the old sailor you saw 
in the garden, and who, from quartermaster, has become gardener— 
Penelon, when he was at Trieste, saw on the quay an Englishman, who 
was on the point of embarking on board a yacht, and he recognised him 
as the person who called on my father the 5th of June, 1829, and who 
wrote me this letter on the 5th of September. He felt convinced of his 
identity, but be did not venture to address him.”———“ An Englishman !” 
said Monte-Cristo, who grew uneasy at the attention with which Julie 
looked at him. “An Englishman, you say ?” 

“Yes,” replied Maximilian, “an Englishman, who represented himself, 
as the confidential clerk of the house of Thomson and French, at Rome. 
Tt was this that made me start when you said the other day, at M. de 
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Morcerf’s, that Messrs. Thomson and French were your bankers. That 
happened, as I told you, in 1829. For God’s sake, tell me, did you know 
this Englishman ?” | 

“ But you tell me, also, that the house of Thomson and French have ‘ 
constantly denied having rendered you this service ?"——“‘ Yes.” _— 

“Then is it not probable that this Englishman may be some one wh 
begin for a kindness your father had shown him, and which he himse 

ad forgotten, has taken this method of requiting the obligation ?” 

“Everything is possible on such an occasion, even a miracle.” 

“ What was his name ?” asked Monte-Cristo. 

“He gave no other name,” answered Julie, looking earnestly at the 
count, “than that at the end of his letter—‘ Sinbad the Sailor.’ ” 

“ Which is evidently not his real name, but a fictitious one.” 

Then, noticing that Julie was struck with the sound of his voice,— 

“ Tell me,” continued he, “was he not about my height, perhaps a little 
taller, his chin imprisoned, to use the word, in a high cravat; his coat 
closely buttoned up, and constantly taking out his pencil °” 

“Oh, do you then know him?’ cried Julie, whose eyes sparkled with 
joy. ——“ No,” returned Monte-Cristo, “I only guessed. I knew a Lord 

ilmore, who was constantly doing actions of this kind.” 

“ Without revealing himself ?” 

“ He was an eccentric being, and did not believe in the existence of 
gratitude.” ——“ Oh, Heaven !” exclaimed Julie, clasping her hands. “In 
what did he believe, then ?” 

“He did not credit it at the period when I knew him,” said Monte- 
Cristo, touched to the heart by the accents of Julie’s voice: “ but, perhaps, 
since then he has had proofs that gratitude does exist.” 

“* And do you know this gentleman, monsieur ?” inquired Emmanuel. 

“ Oh, if you do know hin,” cried Julie, ‘can you tell us where he is— 
where we can find him? Maximihan-—-E-mmanuel—if we do but discover 
him, he must believe in the gratitude of the heart?” Monte-Cristo felt 
tears start into his eyes, and he again walked hastily up and down the 
room.—‘“ In the name of Heaven !” said Maximilian, “if you know any- 
thing of him, tell us what it is.” “ Alas !” cried Monte-Cristo, striving 
torepress his emotion. ‘“ If Lord Wilmore was your unknown benefactor, 
I fear you will never again see him. I parted from him, two years ago, 
at Palermo, and he was then on the point of setting out for the most re- 
mote regions ; so that I fear he will never return.” 

“ Oh, monsieur, this is cruel of you,” said Julie, much affected ; and the 
young lady’s eyes swam with tears. 

“ Madame,” replied Monte-Cristo, gravely, and gazing earnestly on the 
two liquid pearls that trickled down Julie’s cheeks, “had Lord Wilmore 
seen what I now see, he would become attached to life, for the tears you 
shed would reconcile him to mankind ;” and he held out his hand to Julie, 
who gave him hers, carried away by the look and accent of the count, 
“But,” continued she, “Lord Wilmore had a family or friends, he must 
have known some one, can we not———” a, 

“Oh, it is useless to inquire,” returned the count; “he was not the 
man you seek for, he was my friend ; he had no secrets from me, and he 
would have confided this also to me.” 

“ And he told you nothing ?”-—“ Not a word.” | 

“ And yet you instantly named him.” «fe 

* Ah, in such a case one supposes——” | ince 

'* Sister, sister,” said Maximilian, coming to the count’s aid, “monsieur 
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quite right. Recollect what our excellent father so often told us, * It 
Was no Englishman that thus saved us.” Monte-Cristo started. “What 
did your father tell you, M. Morrel ?” said he, eagerly, 

. “My father thought that this action had been miraculously performed— 
he believed that a benefactor had arisen from the grave to save us, Oh, 
it was a touching superstition, monsieur, and although I did not myself 
believe it, I would not for the world have destroyed my father’s faith in it, 
How often did he muse over it and pronounce the name of a dear friend-— 
a friend lost to him for ever ; and on his death-bed, when the near approach 
of eternity seemed to have illumined his mind with supernatural light, 
this thought, which had until then been but a doubt, became a conviction, 
and his last words were, ‘Maximilian, it was Edmond Dantés!?” At 
these words the count’s paleness, which had for some time been increasing, 
became alarming ; be could not speak ; he looked at his watch like a man 
who has forgotten the time; said a few hurried words to Madame Her- 
bault, and pressing the hands of Emmanuel and Maximilian,—“ Madame,” 
said he, “I trust you will allow me to visit you from time to time ; I value 
your friendship, and feel grateful to you for your welcome, for this is the 
first time for many years that I have thus yielded to my feclings ;” and he 
hastily quitted the apartment. 

“This Count de Monte-Cristo is a singular man,” said Emmanuel. 

“ ‘Ves,’ answered Maximilian, “ but ] feel sure he has an excellent heart, 
and that he likes us.” 
’ “ His voice went to my heart,” observed Julie; “and two or three times 
I fancied J had heard it before.” 


CHAPTER LI. 
PYRAMUS AND THISBE. 


ABourT the centre of the Faubourg Saint-Honoré¢, and at the back of one 
of the most distinguished-looking mansions in this rich neighbourhood, 
where the various hétels vie with each other for elegance of design and 
magnificence of construction, extended a large garden, whose widely- 
spreading chestnut-trees raised their heads above the walls, high and solid 
as those of a rampart, scattering, each spring, a shower of delicate pink 
and white blossoms into the large stone vases placed at equal distances 
upon the two square pilasters, supporting an iron gate, curiously wrought, 
after the style and manner of the reign of Louis XIV. This noble en- 
trance, however, spite of its striking appearance and the graceful effect of 
the geraniums planted in the two vases, as they waved their variegated’ 
leaves in the wind, and charmed the eye with their scarlet bloom, had 
fallen into utter disuse, from the period when the proprietors of the hotel 
(and many years had elapsed since then) had confined themselves to the 
possession of the hotel with its thickly-planted court-yard, opening into 
the Faubourg Saint-Honoré, and the garden shut in by this gate, which 
formerly communicated with a fine kitchen-garden of about an acre in 
extent, But the demon of speculation having drawn a line, or in other 
words projected a street, at the extremity of this kitchen-garden, and ever 
before the foundations of the said street were dug, its name being duly 
affixed upon an iron plate at the corner of the situation chosen, it occurred 
to the then possessor of the hétel we are describing that a handsome sum 
might be obtained for the ground new devoted to fruits and vegetables, 
for the purpose of adding it to the projected street intended te form a 
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one of the most important thoroughfares in the city of Paria. 

In matters of speculation, however, though “ san pro ” yet * money 
ni noc From some such. difficulty the newly-named street died almost 
in birth, and the purchaser of the “kitchen-garden,” having paid a high 

ice for it, and being quite imable to find any one willing to take his 

argain off his hands without a considerable loss, yet still clinging to 
belief that at some future day he should obtain a sum fot it that would re- 

y him, not only for his past outlay, but also the interest upon the capital 

up in his new acquisition, contented himself with letting the ground 
temporarily to some market-gardeners, at a yearly rent of 500 francs. Thus, 
then, as already stated, the iron gate leading into the kitchen-garden had 
been closed up and left to the rust, which bade fair to destroy its hinges 
ere long, while, to prevent the ignoble glances of the diggers and delvers 
of the ground from presuming to sully the aristocratical enclosure belong~ 
ing to the hotel, the gate in question had been boarded up to a height of 
six feet. True, the planks were not so closely adjusted but that a hasty 
peep might be obtained between their interstices ; but the strict decorum: 
and rigid propriety of the inhabitants ofthe hotel left no grounds for ap-+ 
prehending that advantage would be taken of that circumstance. 

Horticulture seemed, however, to have been abandoned in the deserted 
kitchen-garden ; and where the most choice and delicate of fruits and 
vegetables once reared their heads, a scanty crop of lucerne alone bore 
evidence of its being deemed worthy of cultivation. A small, low door 
gave egress from the walled space we have been describing into the pro- 
jected street, the ground having been abandoned as unproductive by its 
yarious renters, and had now fallen so completely in general estimation as 
to return not even a fraction of the poor ten shillings per cent. it had ori- 
ginally paid. Towards the hotel the chestnut-trees we have before men- 
tioned rose high above the wall, without in any way affecting the growth 
of other luxuriant shrubs and flowers that eagerly pressed forward to fill 
up the vacant spaces, as though asserting their mght to enjoy the boon of 
ight and airalso. At one corner, where the foliage became so thick as 

most to shut out day, a large stone bench and sundry rustic seats indi- 
cated that this sheltered spot was either in general favour or particular use 
by some inhabitant of the hotel, which was faintly discernible through the 
dense mass of verdure that partially concealed it, though situated but a 
hundred paces off. ! 

Whoever had selected this retired portion of the grounds as the boun 
ary of their walks, or scene of their meditative musings, was abundantly 
justified in their choice by the absence of all glare—the cool, refreshing 

e--the screen it afforded from the scorching rays of the sun, that found 

mo entrance there even during the burning days of hottest summer—the itt- 
cessant and melodious warbling of birds, and the entire removal from 
either the noise of the street or the bustle of the hotel. On the evening of 
one of the warmest days spring had yet bestowed on the inhabitants’ of 
Paris, might be seen, negligently thrown upon the stone bench, a book, a 
asol, and a work-basket, from which hung a partly-embroidered cam- 

ic handkerchief, while, at a little distance from: these articles wagb, 
young female, standing close to the iron gate, endeavouring to discern 
something on the other side by means of the openings in the planks, 
whilst the earnestness of her attitude, and the fixed gaze with which ¢he 
geemed to seek the object of her wishes, preved how much her feelings 
‘were interested in the matter. At that instant, the Uttle side-door, leading 
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from the waste ground to the street, was noiselessly opened, and a tall, 
powerful young man, dressed in a common grey blouse and velvet cap, but 
whose carefully-arranged hair, beard, and moustaches, all of the richest 
and glossiest black, but ill accorded with his plebeian attire, after cast- 
ing a rapid glance around him, in order to assure himself he was unob- 
served, entered by this door, and carefully closing and securing it after 
him, proceeded with a hurried step towards the iron gate. i 

At the sight of him she expected, though probably not under such a cos- 
tume, the female we have before mentioned started in terror, and was 
about to make a hasty retreat. But the eye of love had already seen, even 
through the narrow chinks of the wooden palisades, the movement of the 
white robe, and observed the fluttering of the blue sash fastened around 
the slender waist of his fair neighbour. Pressing his lips close to the en- 
vious planks that prevented his further progress, he exclaimed, “ Fear 
nothing, Valentine—it is I!” Again the timid girl found courage to re- 
turn to the gate, saying, as she did so, “ And wherefore come you so late 
to-day? It isglmost the dinner-hour, and I have been compelled to ex- 
ercise my utmost skill to get rid of the incessant watchfulness of my mother- 
in-law, as well as the espionage of my maid, who, no doubt, is employed 
to report all Ido and say. Nor has it cost me a little trouble to free my- 
self from the troublesome society of my brother, under pretence of coming 
hither to work undisturbed at my embroidery, which, by the way, I am in 
no hurry to finish. So pray excuse yourself as well as you can for having 
made me wait, and, after that, tcll me why I see you in so singulara dress, 
that at first I did not recognize you.” “Dearest Valentine!” said the 
young man, “the difference between our respective stations makes me fear 
to offend you by speaking of my love, but yet I cannot find myself in your 
presence without longing to pour forth my soul, and to tell you how fondly 
1 adore you. If it be but to carry away with me the recollection of such 
sweet moments, I could even bless—thank you for chiding me, for it leaves 
me a gleam of hope, that if not expecting me (and that indeed would be 
worse than vanity of me to suppose), at least I was in your thoughts. You 
asked me the cause of my being late, as also why I come thus disguised. 
I will candidly explain the reason of both, and I trust to your goodness to 
pardon me. But first, let me tell you 1 have chosen a trade.” : 

“A trade! Oh, Maximilian, how can you jest at a time when we have 
such deep cause for uneasiness ?’-——“ Heaven keep me from jesting with 
that which is far dearer to me than life itself! But listen to me, Valen- 
tine, and I will tell you all about it. Tired out with ranging fields and 
scaling walls, and seriously alarmed at the idea suggested by yourself, 
that if caught hovering about here your father would very likely have me 
sent to prison as a thief, a sort of thing not very desirable for an officer in 
the French army, whose continual presence in a place where no warlike 
projects could be supposed to account for it might well create surprise ; 
so from a captain of Spahis I have become a gardener, and, consequently, 
adopted the costume of my calling.” 

‘What excessive nonsense you talk, Maximilian |” 

“’ Nonsense ! Pray do not call what I consider the wisest action of my 
life bysuchaname. Consider, by becoming a gardener I effectually screen 
our meetings from all suspicion or danger.” 

“T beseech of you, Maximilian, to cease trifling, and tell me what you 
really mean.”———“ Simply, that having ascertained that the piece. of 
ground on which I stand was to let, I made application for it, was readily 
accepted by the proprietor, and am now master of this fine crop of lucerne | 
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Think of that, Valentine! There is nothing now to prevetit my building 
myself a little hut on my plantation, and residing not twenty yards 
from you. Only imagine what happiness that would afford me. I can 
scarcely contain myself at the bare idea. Such felicity seems above all 
price~as a thing impossible and unattainable. But would you believe 
that I purchase all this delight, joy, and happiness, for which I wowld. 
cheerfully have surrendered ten years of my life, at the gmall cost of 500, 
frahcs per annum, paid quarterly! Henceforth we have nothing to fear. 
I am on my own ground, and have an undoubted right to place a ladder 
against the wall, and to look over when I please, without having any ap- 
prehensions of being taken off by the police as a suspicious character. I 
may also enjoy the precious privilege of assuring you of my fond, faithful, 
and unalterable affection, whenever you visit your favourite bower, uniess, 
indeed, it offends your pride to listen to professions of love from the lips of 
a poor working man, clad in a blouse and cap.” A faint cry of mingled 
pleasure and surprise escaped from the lips of Valentine, who almost in- 
stantly said, in a saddened tone, as though some envious cloud darkened 
the joy which illumined her heart, “ Alas! no, Maximilian, this must not 
be, for many reasons! We should presume too much on our own strength, 
and, like others, perhaps, be led astray by our blind confidence in each 
other’s prudence.” 

“How can you for an instant entertain so unworthy a thought, dear 
Valentine? Have I not, from the first blessed hour of our acquaintance, 
schooled all my words and actions to your sentiments and ideas? And 
you have, I am sure, the fullest confidence in my honour. When you 
spoke to me of your experiencing a vague and indefinite sense of coming 
danger, I placed myself blindly and devotedly at your service, asking no 
other reward than the pleasure of being useful to you; and have I ever 
since, by word or look, given you cause of regret for having selected me 
from the numbers that would willingly have sacrificed their lives for you? 
You told me, my dear Valentine, that you were engaged to M. d’Epinay, 
and that your father was resolved upon completing the match, and that 
from his will there was no appeal, as M. de Villefort was never known to 
change a determination once formed. I kept in the background, as you 
wished, waiting not the decision of your heart or my own, but hoping Pro- 
vidence would graciously interpose in our behalf, and order events in our 
favour. But what cared I for delays or difficulties, so long as my sweet 
Valentine confessed she loved me, and accepted my fervent vows of un- 
failing constancy? Blessed avowal! the very recollection of which can at 
all times raise me even from despair itself. To hear you repeat those ens 
rapturing words from time to time is all I ask, and to obtain that privilege 
I would cheerfully endure even double my present disquietudes.” 

“ Ah, Maximilian, that is the very thing that makes you so bold, and 
which renders me at once so happy and unhappy, that I frequently ask 
myself whether it is better for me to endure the harshness of my mother~ 
in-law, and her blind preference for her own child, or to be, as I now am, 
insensible to any pleasure save such as I find in these our meetings, so 
fraught with danger to both.” 7 

“ ] will not admit that word,” returned the young man ; “it is at once 
cruel and unjust. Is it possible to find a more submissive slave than my- 
self? You have permitted me to converse with you from time to time, 
Valentine, but forbidden my ever following you in your walks or elsewhera 
—have I not obeyed? And since I found means to enter this enclosure to 
evchanee a few words with you through this door—to be close to you. with- 
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Mit being enabled to obtain a view of your dear features, I have'even ‘sells’ 
sited to touch the tip of your glove through the small openings of the 
pelisades, think you that at my age, and vith my strength, this wall that 
now parts us would keep me from your side one instant, were it not that 
m for your wishes presents an impassable barrier? Never hasa 
complaint or a murmur of your rigour Parr ee me. I have been bound by: 
my promises as ygidly as any knight of olden times. Come, come, de 
Valentine, confess that what I say is true, lest I be tempted to call you 
unjust.” ‘ 
eit is indeed most true,” said Valentine, as she passed the end of her 

7 fingers through a small opening in the planks, thus permitting her 
lover to press his lips to the taper finger, that almost instantly disappeared, 
“and you are a true and faithful friend; but still you acted from motives 
of self-interest, my dear Maximilian, for you well knew that from the 
moment in which you had manifested an opposite spirit all would haye 
been ended between us. You promised to bestow on me the friendly. 
affection of a brother. I, who have no friend but yourself upon earth 
who am neglected and forgotten by my father, harassed and persecuted 
by my mother-in-law, and left to the sole companionship of a paralysed 
and speechless old man, whose withered hand can no longer press mine, and 
whose eye alone converses with me, while, doubtless, however fixed, chilled 
his frame, there still lingers in his heart the warmest tenderness for his 
poor grandchild. Oh, how bitter a fate is mine, to serve either asa victim 
or an enemy to all who are stronger than myself, while my only friend and 
supporter is but a living corpse! Indeed, indeed, Maximilian, I am very 
miserable, and you are right to love me for myself alone.” 

“Dear Valentine,” replied the young man, deeply affected, “I will not 
say you are all I love in the world, for I dearly prize my sister and brother- 
in-law ; but my affection for them is-calm and tranquil, in no manner re- 
sembling that I feel for you. At the mere thought of you my heart beats 
more quickly, my blood flows with increased rapidity through my veins, 
and my breast heaves with tumultuous emotions ; but I solemnly promise 
you to restrain all this ardour, this fervour and intensity of feeling, until 
you yourself shall require me to render them available in serving or assist- 
ing you. M. Franz is not expected to return home for a year to come, f£ 
am told; in that time many favourable and unforeseen chances may be- 
friend us. Let us, then, hope for the best : hope is so sweet a comforter. 
Meanwhile, Valentine, while reproaching me with selfishness, think a little 
what you have been to me—the beautiful but cold resemblance of a marble 
Venus. What promise of future reward have you made me for all the sub- 
mission and obedience I have evinced ?— none whatever. What granted 
me ?—scarcely more. You tell me of M. Franz d’Epinay, your betrothed 
lover, and you shrink from the idea of being his wife ; but tell me, Valén- 

8 there no other sorrow in your heart? You see me devoted to you, 
body and soul, my life and each warm drop that circles round my heart 
are consecrated to your service ; you know full well that my existence fg 
bound up in yours—that were I to lose you I would not outlive the hour 
such crushing misery ; yet you speak with calmness of the prospect of 
your being the wife of another! Oh, Valentine! were I in your place, 
and did I feel conscious, as you do, of being worshipped, stored. with suck 
a love as mine, a hundred times at least should I have passed my hand bes 
ela ef peo lrel inety sop . OF secure ‘Take this popes aah 
Maximilian, and believe that, living or am yours—yotts st 
forever?" The poor pirl stadie no reply, but her er cout plainly eas: 
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her sobs.and-tears, A rapid change took place in the young nian’s feelin 
% Dearest, dearest Valentine !” serisinad fe “forgive ee ift have offended 
you, and forget the words. I spoke if they have unwittingly caused you 


a. bs ot 
Pee No, Maximilian, I am not offended,” answered she; “but do you net 
gee what a poor, helpless being I am, almost a stranger and an outcast in 
my father’s house, where even he is seldom seen; whose will has been 
thwarted, and spirits broken, from the age of ten years, beneath the iron 
rod so sternly exercised over me; oppressed, mortified, and persecuted, 
day by day, hour by hour, minute by minute; no person has cared for, 
even observed my sufferings, nor have I ever breathed one word on the 
subject save to yourself. Outwardly and in the eyes of the world, ] am 
surrounded by hindnes: and affection ; but the reverse is the case. The 
general remark is, ‘Oh, it cannot be expected that one of so stern a cha- 
racter as M. Villefort could lavish the tenderness some fathers do on their 
daughters, What though she has lost her own mother at a tender age, 
she has had the happiness to find a second mother in Madame de Villefort,’ 
The world, however, is mistaken ; my father abandons me from utter in- 
difference, while my mother-in-law detests me with a hatred so much the 
more terrible as it is veiled beneath a continual smile.”——“ Hate yau, 
sweet Valentine !” exclaimed the young man ; “ how is it possible for any 
one to do that ?” 

“ Alas !” replied the weeping girl, “ I am obliged to own that my mother- 
in-law’s aversion to me arises froma very natural source—her overweening 
love for her own child, my brother Edward.” 

“ But why should it ?’--—“ Nay, I know not ; but, though unwilling to 
introduce money matters into our present conversation, I will just say thus 
much—that her extreme dislike to me has its origin in mercenary motives 3 
and I much fear she envies me the fortune I already enjoy in right of 
my mother, and which will be more than doubled at the death of M. and 
Madame Méran, whose sole heiress Iam. Madame de Villefort has no- 
thing of her own, and hates me for being so richly endowed. Alas! how 
gladly would I exchange the half of this wealth for the happiness of at 

east sharing my father’s love! God knows, 1 would prefer sacrificing the 
whole, so that it would obtain me a happy and affectionate home,” 

* Poor Valentine !” 

“I seem to myself as though living a life of bondage, yet at the same 
time am so conscious of my own weakness that I fear to break the restraint 
in which I am held, lest I fall utterly powerless and helpless. Then, too, 
my father is not a person whose orders may be infringed with impunity ; 
protected as he is by his high position and firmly-established reputation 
fer talent and unswerving integrity, no one could oppose him; he is ally 

werful with even his king ; you he would crush at a word, and myself 

¢ would cause to expire of terror at his feet. Dear Maximilian, believe. 
me when I assure you that I attempt not to resist my father’s conimands © 
more on your account than my own ; for, though I could willingly sacrifice : 
myself, I would not peril your safety.” a 

“But wherefore, my sweet Valentine, do you persist in anticipating the. 

worst, and in viewing everything through so gloomy a medium—why piey 
‘ture the future so fraught with evil ?” 

“ Because I judge it from the past.” a 
“Still, consider that although I may not be, strictly speaking, what is’. 
termed an illustrious match for-you, I am, for many reasons, not altogether.; 
60: much beneath your alliance, The days when such distinctions were so 
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nicely weighed and considered no longer exist in France, and the first 
families of the monarchy have intermarried with those of the empire. 
aristocracy of the lance has allied itself with the nobility of the cannon. 
Now I belong to this last-named class; and certainly my Pearae of 
military preferment are most encouraging as well as certain. My fortune, 
though small, is free and unfettered, and the memory of my late father re- 
spertce in our country, Valentine, as that of the most upright and honour- 
able merchant of the city; I say our country, because you were born not 
far from Marseilles.” 

“Name not Marseilles, I beseech you, Maximilian; that one word 
brings back my mother to my recollection—my angel mother, who died 
too soon for myself and all who knew her; but who, after watching over 
her child during the brief period allotted to her in this world, now, I fondly 
hope and fully believe, contemplates her with pitying tenderness from those 
realms of bliss to which her pure spirit has flown. Ah, were she still living, 
we need fear nothing, Maximilian, for I would confide our love to her, and 
she would aid and protect us.” 

* T fear, Valentine,” replied the lover, “that were she living I should 
never have had the happiness of knowing you ; you would then have been 
too happy to have stooped from your grandeur to bestow a thought on an 
humble, obscure individual like myself.” 

“It is you who are unkind, ay, and unjust too, now, Maximilian,” cried 
Valentine ; “ but there is one thing I wish to know.” 

“ And what is that ?” inquired the young man, -perceiving that Valentine 
hesitated and seemed at a loss how to proceed. 

“Tell me truly, Maximilian, whether in former days, when our fathers 
dwelt at Marseilles, there ever existed any misunderstanding between 
them 2” “Not that I am at all aware of,” replied the young man, 
“unless, indeed, any ill-feeling might have arisen from their being of op- 
posite parties—your father being, as you know, a zealous partisan of the 
Bourbons, while mine was wholly devoted to the emperor ; there could 
not possibly be any other difference between them. But now that I have 
answered your question to the best of my power and knowledge, tell me, 
dearest, why you ask?” 

“JT will,” replied his fair companion, “for it is but right you should know 
all, Then I must begin by referring to the day when your being made an 
officer of the Legion of Honour was publicly announced in the papers. 
We were all sitting in the apartments of my grandfather, M. Noirtier ; M. 
Danglars was there also—you recollect M. Danglars, do you not, Maxi- 
milian, the banker, whose horses ran away with my mother-in-law and 
little brother, and very nearly killed them? While the rest of the company 
were discussing the approaching marriage of Mademoiselle Danglars, I 
was occupied in reading the paper aloud to my grandfather ; but when I 
came to the paragraph concerning you, although I had done nothing else 
but read it over to myself all the morning (you know you bad told me all 
about.it the previous evening), I felt so happy, and yet so nervous, at the 
idea of pronouncing your beloved name aloud, and before sé many people, 
that I really think I should have passed it over, but for the fear that my so 
doing might create suspicions as to the cause of my silence; so I sum- 
moned up all my courage, and read it as firmly and steadily as I could.” 

“ Dear Valentine !” 

“Well, would you believe it? directly my father caught the sound of 
your name he turned round quite hastily, and, like a poor silly ante 
was so persuaded that every one must be as much affected as mys by 
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the utterance of vost name, that I was not surprised to see my father start, 
and almost tremble; but I even thought (though that surely must have 
been a mistake) that M. Danglars underwent a similar emotion.” — 

“<Morrel! Morrel ! cried my father, ‘stop a bit ;’ then, knitting his 
brows into a deep frown, he added, ‘ Surely this cannot be one of the 
Morrel family who lived at Marseilles, and gave us so much trouble from 
their being such violent Bonapartists—I mean about the year 1815.‘ I 
fancy,’ replied M. Danglars, ‘that the individual alluded to in the journal 
mademoiselle is reading is the son of the large shipowner there.’ ” 

“Indeed !” answered Maximilian; “and what said your father then, 
Valentine ?’?——— “Oh, such a dreadful thing, I dare not repeat it.” 

“N ay, dearest !” said the young man, “be not afraid to tell me—say, what 
was it ?’ 

“Ah, continued my father, still frowning severely, ‘their idolised 
emperor treated these madmen as they deserved ; he called them he for 
cannon, which was precisely all they were good for; and I am delighted 
to see that the present government have adopted this salutary principle 
with all its pristine vigour ; if Algiers were good for nothing but to furnish 
out the means of carrying so admirable an idea into practice, it would be 
an acquisition well worthy of struggling to obtain. Though it certainly 
does cost France somewhat dear to assert its ‘rights in that uncivilised 
country.’ ” 

“The sentiments expressed were somewhat unfeeling, I must confess,’’ 
said Maximilian ; “ but do not let that tinge your fair cheek with the blush 
of shame, my gentle Valentine; for I can assure you that, although in a 
different way, my father was not a jot or tittle behind yours in the heat of 
his political expressions : ‘ Why,’ said he, ‘does not the emperor, who has 
devised so many clever and efficient modes of improving the art of war, 
not form a regiment of lawyers, judges, and legal practitioners, sending them 
in the hottest fire the enemy could maintain, and using them to save better 
men?’ You see, my sweet Valentine, thatfor mildness of expression and 
imaginative benefits there is not much to choose between the language of 
either Royalist or Bonapartist. But what said M. Danglars to this burst 
of party spirit on the part of the procureur du roi 2” 

“Oh, he laughed, and in that singular manner so peculiar to himself— 
half-malicious, half-ferocious ; his smile, even, has always made me shudder, 
it has so very unnatural a look—he almost immediately rose and took his 
leave ; then, for the first time, I observed the agitation of my grandfather, 
and I must tell you, Maximilian, that Iam the only person capable of dis- 
cerning emotion in the paralysed frame of my poor afflicted relative. And 
I suspected that the conversation that had been carried on in his presence 
(for no one ever cares to refrain from saying and doing what they like 
before the dear old man, without the smallest regard to his feelings) had 
made a strong impression on his mind ; for, naturally enough, it must have 
pained him to hear the emperor he so devotedly loved and served spoken 
of in that depreciating manner.” 

“The name of M. Noirtier,” interposed Maximilian, “is celebrated 
throughout Europe; he was a statesman of high standing ; and I know 
not whether you are aware, Valentine, that he took a leading part in every 
Bonapartean conspiracy set on foot during the restoration of the Bours 
bons,” Oh, I have often heard whispers of things that seem to me 
most strange—the father a Bonapartist, the son a Royalist; what can. 
have been the reason of so singular a difference in parties and politics? 
But to resume my story ; 1 turned towards my grandfather, as though. to 
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estion him as to the cause of his os he looked expressively at 
eben md T had been reading. ‘What i. the matter, dear gramd- 
father? said I, ‘are you pleased ? He gave me a sign in the affirmative, 
‘With what my father said just now? He returned a sign in the negative. 
‘Perhaps you liked what M. Danglars remarked? Another sign in the 
negative. ‘Oh, then, you were glad to hear that M. Morrel (I durst not 
ronounce the dear name of Maximilian) had been made an officer of the 
becinc of Honour; wasthat it, dear grandpapa? He signified assent ina 
way that convinced me he was more than glad—that he was delighted; 
only think ef the poor old man’s being so pleased to think that you, who 
were a perfect stranger to him, had been made an officer of the Legion of 
Honour! Perhaps, though, it was a mere whim on his part, for he is 
altnost falling into a second childhood ! but, for all that, I love him dearly, 
and pray that he may long be spared to me.” 

“ How singular,” murmured Maximilian, “that your father should appa- 
rently hate the very mention of my name, while your grandfather, on the 
contrary——- Well, well, it is no use to endeavour to find a reason for 
these things ; strange, indeed, are the feelings brought into play by the 
action of party likes or dislikes.” 

““Hush !” cried Valentine, suddenly, “conceal yourself!—Go, go! 
Some one comes!” Maximilian leaped at one bound into his crop of 
lucerne, which he commenced pulling up in the most pitiless manner, under 
the pretext of being occupied in weeding it. 

a Mademoiselle! mademoiselle !” exclaimed a voice from behind the 
trees. ‘“ Madame is searching for you everywhere ; there are visitors in 
the drawing-room.” 

“Who is it !” inquired Valentine, much agitated, “ are they ladies ?” 

“ Oh, no, mademoiselle ! I believe it is some grand prince, or a duke, or 
a king, perhaps; stay, now I remember, they said he was the Count of 
Monte-Cristo, and that he wished particularly to see you.” 

“T will come directly,” said Valentine aloud. The name caused an 
electric shock to the individual on the other side of the iron gate, on whose 
ear the “J will come /” of Valentine sounded the usual parting knell of all 
their interviews. “ Now, then,” said Maximilian, as, tired with his unusual 
employment, he stopped to rest himself, by leaning on the handle of a spade 
he had taken care to furnish himself with, “would I give much ta know 
how it comes about that the Count of Monte-Cristo is acquainted with M. 
de Vitlefort.” 


CHAPTER LII. 
TOXICOLOGY. 


If. was really the Count of Monte-Cristo who had just arrived at Madame 
de Villefort’s for the purpose of returning the visit of the procureur du rot, 
and at this name, as may be easily imagined, the whole house was in con 
fusion, Nadame de Villefort, who was alone in her drawing-room when 
the count was announced, desired that her son might be brought thither 
instantly to renew his thanks to the count ; and Edward, who heard 
nothing and nobody talked of for two whole days but this great personage, 
made all possible haste to come to him, not from obedience to his mother, 
nat from any feeling of gratitude to the count, but from sheer curiosity, 
and that he might make some remark, by help of which he might find an 
opportunity for saying one of those small pertness¢s which made - his 
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pene say,--“ Oh, that sad child! but pray excude him, he is. really sw 
‘er, 4 ; i 

After the first and usual civilities, the count inquired after M. de Ville 
fort. “My husband dines with the chancellor,” replied the young lady 4 
“he has just gone, and I am sure he'll be exceedingly sorry not to have 
had the pleasure of seeing you before he went.” Two visitors who were 
there when the count arrived, having gazed at him with all their eyes, re 
tired after that reasonable delay which politeness admits and curiosity 
requires. ‘‘ Ah! what is your sister Valentine doing ?” inquired Madame 
de Villefort of Edward ; “ tell some one to bid her come here, that I may 
have the honour of introducing her to the count.” 

“You have a daughter, then, madame ?” sae ese the count ; “ very 
young, I presume ?”———“ The daughter of M. de Villefort,” replied the 
young wife, “by his first marriage, a fine well-grown girl.” 

“ But melancholy,” interrupted Master Edward, snatching the feathers 
out of the tail of a splendid parroquet that was screaming on its gilded 
perch, in order to make a plume for his hat. Madame de Villefort merely 
cried,—“ Silence, Edward !” She then added,—“ This young madcap is, 
however, very nearly right, and merely re-echoes what he has heard me 
say with pain a hundred times ; for Mademoiselle de Villefort is, in spite 
of all we can do to rouse her, of a melancholy disposition and taciturfi 
habit, which frequently injure the effect of her beauty. But what detains 
her? go, Edward, and see.” 

“ Because they are looking for her where she is not to be found.” 

“ And where are they looking for her ?” 

“With pgrandpapa Noirtier.” 

* And do you think she is not there ?’——— No, no, no, no, no, she is 
not there !” replied Edward, singing his words. 

“ And where is she, then? Ifyou know, why don’t you tell ?” 

“She is under the great chestnut-tree,” replied the spoiled brat, as he 
gave, in spite of his mother’s cries, live flies to the parrot, who appeared 
to relish such “small deer” exclusively. Madame de Villefort stretched 
out her hand to ring, intending to direct her waiting-maid to the spot 
where she would find Valentine, when the young lady herself entered the 
apartment. She appeared much dejected ; and any person who con- 
shh her attentively might have observed the traces of recent tears in 

er eyes, 

Valentine, whom we have in the rapid march of our narrative presented 
to our readers without formally introducing her, was a tall and graceful 
girl of nineteen vears of age, with bright chestnut hair, deep blue eyes, and 
that languishing air so full of distinction which characterised her mother. 
Her white and slender fingers, her pearly neck, her cheeks tinted with 
varying hues, gave her at the first view the aspect of one of those lovely 
Englishwomen who have been so poetically compared in their manner to 
a swan admiring itself, She entered the apartment, and seeing near her 
stepmother the stranger of whom she had already heard so much, saluted 
him without any girlish awkwardness, or even lowering her eyes, and 
with an elegance that redoubled the count’s attention. He rose to return 
the salutation. “ Mademoiselle de Villefort, my daughter-in-law,” said 
Madame de Villefort to Monte-Cristo, leaning back on her sofa and - 
motioning towards Valentine with her hand. “And M. de Monte-Criste, 
king of China, emperor of Cochin-China,” said the young imp, lodking. 
slyly towards his sister. am aa 

adame de Villefort at this really did turn pale, and was very nearly. 
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angry with this household plague, who answéred to the name of Edward } 
but the count, on the contrary, smiled, and appeared to look at the boy 
complacently, which caused the maternal heart to bound again with joy 
and enthusiasm. 

“ But, madame,” replied the count, continuing the conversation, and 
looking by turns at Madame de Villefort and Valentine, “have I not 
already had the honour of meeting yourself and mademoiselle before? I 
could not help thinking so just now ; the idea came over my mind, andas 
mademoiselle entered the sight of her was an additional ray of light thrown 
on a confused remembrance; excuse me the remark.” ——“ ] do not think 
it likely, sir; Mademoiselle de Villefort is not very fond of society, and 
we very seldom go out,” said the young lady. 

“Then it was not in society that I met with mademoiselle or yourself, 
madame, or this charming little merry boy. Besides, the Parisian world 
is entirely unknown to me, for, as I believe I told you, I have been in 
Paris but very few days. No,—but, perhaps, you will permit me to call 
to mind—stay !”’ The count placed his hand on his brow as if to collect 
his thoughts. ‘ No—it was somewhere—away from here—it was—I do 
not know—but it appears that this recollection is connected with a 
lovely sky and some religious féte ; mademoiselle was holding flowers in 
her hand, the interesting boy was chasing a beautiful peacock in a garden, 
and you, madame, were under the trellis of some arbour. Pray come to 
my aid, madame; do not these circumstances bring to your mind some 
reminiscences ?” 

“No, indeed,” replied Madame de Villefort ; “and yet it appears to me, 
sir, that if I had met you anywhere, the recollection of you must have 
been imprinted on my memory.” 

“ Perhaps M. le Comte saw us in Italy,” said Valentine, timidly. 

“Yes, in Italy ; it was in Italy most probably,” replied Monte-Cristo ; 
“you have travelled then in Italy, mademoiselle ?” 

“Yes ; madame and I were there two years ago. The doctors were 
afraid of my lungs, and prescribed the air of Naples. We went by Bologna, 
Perusa, and Rome,”———“ Ah, yes--true, mademoiselle,” exclaimed Monte- 
Cristo, as if this simple indication was sufficient to determine his recol- 
lection. “It was at Perusa on the day of the Féte-Dieu in the garden of 
the Hotel des Postes, when chance brought us together ; you, Madame de 
Villefort, and your son ; I now remember having had the honour of meet- 
ing you.” 

“I perfectly well remember Perusa, sir, and the Hotel des Postes, and 
the féte to which you allude,’ said Madame de Villefort, “ but in vain do I 
tax my memory, of whose treachery I am ashamed, for I really do not 
recall to mind that I ever had the pleasure of seeing you before.” 

“Tt is strange, but neither do I recollect meeting with you,” observed 
Valentine, raising her beautiful eyes to the count. 

“ But I remember it perfectly,” interposed the darling Edward. 

“J will assist your memory, madame,” continued the count ;] “the day 
had been burning hot ; you were waiting for horses, which were delayed 
in consequence of the festival, Mademoiselle was walking in the shade of 
the garden, and your son disappeared in pursuit of the bird.” 

“ And I caught it, mamma, don’t you remember ?” interposed Edward, 
“and I pulled three such beautiful feathers out his tail.” 

“You, madame, remained under the arbour formed bythe vine ; do you 
hot remember, that whilst you were seated on a stone bench, and whilst, 
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as I told you, Mademoiselle de Villefort and your young son were absent, 
you conversed for a considerable time with somebody ?” 

“ Yes, in truth, yes,” answered the young lady, turning very red, “I do 
remember conversing with an individual a peed. in along woollen mangle ; 
he was a medical man, I think.” ** Precisely so, madame ; this man was 
myself ; for a fortnight I had been at that hotel, during which period I 
had cured my valet-de-chambre of a fever, and my landlord of the jaun- 
dice, so that I really acquired a reputation asa skilful physician. We 
discoursed a long time, madame, on different subjects ; of Perugino, of - 
Raffaelle, of manners; customs, of the famous aguatofana, of which they 
had told you, I think you said, that certain individuals in Perusa had pre- 
served the secret.” 

“Yes, true,” replied Madame de Villefort, with a kind of uneasiness, “ I 
remember now.” 

“Ido not recollect now all the various subjects of which we discoursed, 
madame,” continued the count, with perfect calmness ; “ but I perfectly re- 
member that, falling into the error which others had entertained respecting 
me, you consulted me as to the health of Mademoisclle de Villefort.”—— 
“Yes, really, sir, you were in fact a medical man,” said Madame de Ville- 
fort, “ since you had cured the sick.” 

“ Moliére or Beaumarchais would reply to you, madame, that it was pre- 
cisely because I was not, that I had cured my patients ; for myself, I am 
content to say to you that I have studied chemistry and the natural sciences 
somewhat deeply, but still only as an amateur, you understand.”——At 
this moment the clock struck six. “It is six o’clock,” said Madame de 
Villefort, evidently agitated. “ Valentine, will you not go and see if your 
grandpapa will have his dinner?” Valentine rose, and saluting the count, 
left the apartment without replying a single word. 

“Oh, madame!” said the count, when Valentine had left the room, “ was 
it on my account that you sent Mademoiselle de Villefort away ?” 

“ By no means,” replied the young lady quickly ; “ but this is the hour 
when we give to M. Noirtier the sad repast which supports his sad existence. 
You are aware, sir, of the deplorable condition of my husband’s father ” 

“Yes, madame, M. de Villefort spoke of it to me—a paralysis, I think.” 

“Alas, yes! there is an entire want of movement in the frame of the 
poor old gentleman ; the mind alone is still active in this human machine, 
and that is faint and flickering, like the light of a lamp about to expire. 
But excuse me, sir, for talking of our domestic misfortunes ; I interrupted 
you at the moment when you were telling me that you were a skilful che- 
mist,”-—— No, madame, I did not say so much as that,” replied the count, 
with a smile ; “quite the contrary. I have studied chemistry because, 
having determined to live in eastern climates, I have been desirous of fol- 
lowing the example of King Mithridates.” 

“ Mithridates, rex Ponticus,’? said the young scamp, as he tore some 
beautiful portraits out of a splendid album, “the individual who break- 
fasted every morning with a cup of poison @ @a créme,” 

“Edward, you naughty boy !” exclaimed Madame de Villefort, snatch- 
ing the mutilated book from the urchin’s grasp ; “ you are positively past 
bearing ; you really disturb the conversation : go, leave us, and join your 
sister Valentine in dear grandpapa Noirtier’s room.” 

“The album,” said Edward, sulkily. 

“What do you mean?—the album !’-——“I want the album.” 

“ How dare you tear out the drawings ?” 

“Oh, it amuses me,”-—~-“ Go—go directly.” 
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- 7 wén't go unless you give me the album,” said the bey, seating himself. 
doggedly in an arm-chair, according to his habit of mever giving way-——— 
“Take it, then, and pray disturb us no longer,” said Madame de Villefort, 
giving the album to Edward, who then went towards the door, led by his 
mother. The count followed her with his eyes. 

“Let us see if she shuts the door after him,” he muttered. Madame 
de Villefort closed the door carefully after the child, the count appearing 
not to notice her; then casting a scrutinising glance around the chamber, 
the young wife returned to her chair, in which she seated herself. “ Allow. 
me to observe, madame,” said the count, with that kind tone he could as- 
sume so well, “‘ you are really very severe with that dear clever child.”-—~ 
“ Oh, sometimes severity is quite necessary,” replied Madame de Villefort, 
with all a mother’s real firmness. 

“It was his Cornelius Nepos that Master Edward was repeating when 
he referred to King Mithridates,” continued the count, “and you inter- 
rupted him in a quotation which proves that his tutor has by no means 
neglected him, for your son is really advanced for his years.” 

The fact is, M. le Comte,” answered the mother, agreeably flattered, 
“he has great aptitude, and learns all that is set before him. He has but 
one fault, he is somewhat wilful; but really, on referring for the moment 
to what he said, do you truly believe that Mithridates used these precau- 
tions, and that these precautions were efficacious ?” 

‘“‘] think so, madame, because I—J, who now address you, have made 
use of them, that I might not be poisoned at Naples, at Palermo, and at 
Smyrna—that is to say, on three several occasions of my life, when, but for 
these precautions, 1 must have lost my life."———“‘ And your precautions 
were successful ?” 

“ Completely so.”——— Yes, I remember now your mentioning to me at 
Perusa something of this sort.” 

“Indeed ! did I?” said the count, with an air of surprise, remarkably 
well counterfeited ; “I really did not remember it.”-——“ I inquired of you 
if poisons acted equally, and with the same effect, on men of the North as 
on men of the South; and you answered me that the cold and sluggish 
habits of the North did not present the same aptitude as the rich and 
energetic temperaments of the natives of the South.” 

** And that is the case,” observed Monte-Cristo. ‘I have seen Russians 
devour, without being visibly inconvenienced, vegetable substances which 
would infallibly have killed a Neapolitan or an Arab.” “ And you really 
believe the result would be still more sure with us than in the East, and 
in the midst of our fogs and rains a man would habituate himself more 
easily than in a warm Jatitude to this progressive absorption of poison.” 

“ Certainly ; it being at the same time perfectly understood that he 
should have been duly fortified against the poison to which he had net 
been accustomed.”———“ Yes, I understand ‘that; and how would you 
habituate yourself, for instance, or rather, how did you habituate yourself 
to it ?’———-“ Oh, very easily. Suppose you knew beforehand the poison 
that would be made use of against you; suppose the poison was, for in- 
stance, brucine——” 

“ Brucine is extracted from the Arucea ferrugined, is it not?” inquired 
Madame de Villefort.——“ Precisely, madame,” replied Monte-Cristo; 
“but I perceive I have not much to teach you. Allow me to compliment 
you on your knowledge ; such learning is very rare amongst ladies.” 

“Oh, I am aware of that,” said Madame de Villefort; “but: I bave a 
passion for the occult sciences, which speak to the imagination like poetry, 
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and até reducible to figures, like an algebraic equation ; but go on, I pra 
of you ; what you say interests mie to the greatest degree.” J 

Well,” replied Monte-Cristo, “ suppose, then, that this poison was bru- 
cine, and ou were to take a milligramme the first day, two milligrammes: 
the second day, and so on. Well! at the end of ten days you would have 
taken a centigramme ; at the end of twenty days, increasing another mil- 
ligramme, you would have taken three hundred centigrammes ; that 
is to say, a dose which you would support without inconvenience, and 
which would be very dangerous for any other person who had not 
taken the same precautions as yourself. Well, then, at the end of a month, 
when drinking water from the same carafe, you would kill the person who 
had drank this water as well as yourself, without your perceiving, other- 
wise than from slight inconvenience, that there was any poisonous sub- 
stance mingled with this water.” : 

“Do you know any other counter-poisons ?*—“ I do not.” 

® T have often read, and read again, the history of Mithridates,” said 
Madame de Villefort, in a tone of reflection, “ and had always considered. 
it as a fable.” 

‘No, madam, contrary to most history, it is a truth ; but what you tell 
me, madame, what you inquire of me, is not the result of a chance ques- 
tion ; for two years since you asked me the same questions, and said, too, 
that for a very long time this history of Mithridates occupied your mind.” 

“True, sir. The two favourite studies of my youth were botany and 
mineralogy ; ard subsequently, when I learned that the use of simples 
frequently expliined the whole history of a people, and the entire life of 
individuals in the East, as flowers betoken and symbolize a love affair, I 
have regretted I was not a man, that I might have been a Flamel, a Fon- 
tana, or a Cabanis.” 

“ And the more, madame,” said Monte-Cristo, “as the Orientals do not 
confine themselves, as did Mithridates, to make a cuirass of his poisons, 
but they also make them a dagger. Science becomes, in their hands, not 
only a defensive weapon, but still more frequently an offensive one; the 
one serves against all their physical sufferings, the other against all their 
enemies ; with opium, with belladonna, with brucza, snake-wood, the 
cherry-laurel, they put to sleep all those who would arouse them. There 
is not one of those women, Egyptian, Turk, or Greek, whom here you call 
‘good women,’ who do not know how, by means of chemistry, to stupefy 
a doctor, and in psychology to amaze a confessor.” “ Really !” said 
Madame de Villefort, whose eyes sparkled with strange fire at this con- 
versation. 

“Eh, indeed! Yes, madame,” continued Monte-Cristo, “the secret 
dramas of the East begin and end thus, from the plant which can create 
tove, to the plant that can cause death; from the draught which opens 

eaven before your eyes, to that which plunges a man in hell! There are 
as many shades of every kind as there are caprices and peculiarities in 
human, physical, and moral nature; and I will say further—the art of 
these chemists knows excellently well how to accommodate and proportion 
the remedy and the ill to its yearnings of love, or its desires for vengeance.” 

“ But, sir,’ remarked the lady, “ these eastern societies, in the midst of 
which you have passed a portion of your existence, are as wild and 
visionary as the tales that come from their strange land. A man can easily 
be put out of the way there, then ; it is, indeed, the Bagdad and Bassora, 
of M. Galland. The sultans and viziers, who rule over such society, and 
who consijtute what in France we call the government, are, in fact, really 
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thése Haroun-al-Raschids and Giaffars, who not only pardon a poisoner, 
but even make him a prime minister, if his crime has been an ingenious 
one, and who, under such circumstances, have the whole story written in 
letters of gold, to divert their hours of idleness and exmui.” 

“By no means, madame; the fanciful exists no longer in the East. 
There are there now, disguised under other names, and concealed under 
other costumes, agents of police, magistrates, attorney-generals, and bailiffs. 
They hang, behead, and impale their criminals in the most agreeable pos- 
sible manner; but some of these, like clever rogues, have contrived to 
escape human justice, and succeed in their fraudulent enterprises by cun- 
ning stratagems. Amongst us a simpleton, possessed by the demon of 
hate or cupidity, who has an enemy to destroy, or some near relation to 
dispose of, goes straight to the grocer’s or druggist’s, gives a false name, 
which leads more easily to his detection than his real one, and purchases, 
under a pretext that the rats prevent him from sleeping, five or six penny- 
worth of arsenic—if he is really a cunning fellow, he goes to five or ‘six 
different druggists or grocers, and thereby becomes only five or six times 
more easily traced ;—then, when he has acquired his specific, he adminis- 
ters duly to his enemy, or near kinsman, a dose of arsenic which would 
make a mammoth or mastodon burst, and which, without rhyme or reason, 
makes his victim utter groans which alarm the entire neighbourhood. 
Then arrive a crowd of policemen and constables. They fetch a doctor, 
who opens the dead body, and collects from the entrails and stomach a 

uantity of arsenic in a spoon. Next day a hundred newspapers relate 
the fact, with the names of the victim and the murderer. The same even- 
ing the grocer or grocers, druggist or druggists, come and say, ‘It was I 
who sold the arsenic to the gentleman accused ;’ and rather than not re- 
cognize the guilty purchaser, they will recognize twenty. Then the 
foolish criminal is taken, imprisoned, interrogated, confronted, confounded, 
condemned, and cut off by hemp or steel; or if she be a woman of any 
consideration, they lock her up for life. This is the way in which you 
northerns understand chemistry, madame, Desrues was, however, 1 must 
confess, more skilful.” 

“ What would you have, sir ?” said the lady, laughing ; “ we do what we 
can. All the world has not the secret of the Medicis or the Borgias.” 

“ Now,” replied the count, shrugging his shoulders, “shall I tell you the 
cause of all these stupidities? It1s because, at your theatres, by what at 
least I could judge by reading the pieces they play, they see persons 
swallow the contents of a phial, or suck the button of a ring, and fall 
dead instantly. Five minutes afterwards the curtain falls, and the specta- 
tors depart. They are ignorant of the consequences of the murder ; they 
see neither the commissary of police with his badge of office, nor the cor- 

oral with his four men; and that is an authority for weak brains to 
lieve that this is the way that things pass. But go a little way from 
France—go either to Aleppo or Cairo, or only to Naples or Rome, and 
you will see people passing by you in the streets—people erect, smiling, 
and fresh-coloured, of whom Asmodeus, if you were holding on by the skirt 
of his mantle, would say, ‘That man was poisoned three weeks ago; he 
will be a dead man in a month,’” 

“Then,” remarked Madame de Villefort, “they have again discovered 
the secret of the famous agua-tofana that they said was lost at Perusa.” | 

“Eh, indeed, does mankind ever lose anything? The arts are removed, 
and make a tour of the world ;—things change their names, and the vulgar 
do not follow them—that is all; byt there is always the same result 
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‘ Poison acts parieulerly on one organ or the other—one on the stomach, 

another on the brain, another on the intestines. Well, the poison brings 
on a cough, the cough an inflammation of the lungs, or some other com- 
plaint catalogued in the book of science, which, however, by no means 
precludes it from being decidedly mortal ; andif it were not, would be sure 
to become so, thanks to the remedies applied by foolish doctors, who are 
generally bad chemists, and which will act in favour of or against the 
malady, as*you please ; and then there is a human being killed according 
to all the rules of art and skill, and of whom justice learns nothing, as was 
said by a terrible chemist of my acquaintance, the worthy Abbé Adel- 
monte de Taormine, in Sicily, who has studied these national phenomena 
very profoundly.” 

“Tt is quite frightful, but deeply interesting,” said the young lady, 
motionless with attention. “ I thought, I must confess, that these tales were 
inventions of the middle ages.” “Yes, no doubt, but improved upon 
by ours. What is the use of time, encouragements, medals, crosses, 
Monthyon prizes, &c., &c., if they do not lead society towards more 
complete perfection? Yet man will never be perfect until he learns to 
create and destroy : he does know how to destroy, and that is half way on 
the road.” 

“ So,” added Madame de Villefort, constantly returning to her object, 
“the poisons of the Borgias, the Medicis, the Renés, the Ruggieris, and 
later, probably, that of Baron de Trenck, whose story has been so misused 
by modern drama and romance——” 

“Were objects of art, madame, and nothing more,” replied the count. 
“Do you suppose that the real savan¢ addresses himself stupidly to the 
mere individual? By no means. Science loves eccentricities, leaps and 
bounds, trials of strength, fancies, if I may be allowed so to term them. 
Thus, for instance, the excellent Abbé Adelmonte, of whom I spake to you 
just now, made in this way some marvellous experiments.” 

Really !” 

“Yes ; I will mention one to you. He had a remarkably fine garden, 
full of vegetables, flowers, and fruit. From amongst these vegetables he 
selected the most simple—a cabbage, for instance. For three days he 
watered this cabbage with a distillation of arsenic ; on the third, the cab- 
bage began to droop and turn yellow. At that moment he cut it. Inthe 
eyes of everybody it seemed fit for table, and preserved its wholesome ap- 
pearance. It was only poisoned to the Abbé Adelmonte, He then took 
the cabbage to the room where he had rabbits—for the Abbé Adelmonte 
had a collection of rabbits, cats, and guinea-pigs, equally fine as his col- 
lection of vegetables, flowers, and fruit. Well, the Abbé Adelmonte took 
a rabbit, and made it eat a leaf of the cabbage. The rabbit died. What 
magistrate would find, or even venture to insinuate, anything against this ?. 
What procureur du roi has ever ventured to draw up an accusation against 
M. Magendie or M. Flourens, in consequence of the rabbits, cats, and 
guinea-pigs they have killed ?—not one. So, then, the rabbit dies, and 
justice takes no notice. This rabbit dead, the Abbé Adelmonte has its 
entrails taken out by his cook and thrown on the dunghill ; on this dung- 
hill was a hen, who, pecking these intestines, was, in her turn, taken ill, 

and dies next day. At the moment when she was struggling in the con- 
vulsions of death, a vulture was flying by (there are a good many vultures 
in- Adelmonte’s country) ; this bird darts on the dead bird, and carries it 
away to a rock, where it dines off its prey. Three days afterwards, this 
~--+ wnltare..who has heen verv much indisposed since that dinner, feels 
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‘very giddy, suddenly, whilst flying aloft in the clouds, and fails heavily 
‘into a fish-pond. The pike, eels, and carp, eat greedily always, as every- 
body knows—well, they feast on the vulture. ‘Well, supposethe next day, 
one of these eels, or pike, or carp, is served at your table, poisoned as they 
are to the third generation. Well, then, your guest will be poisoned in 
the fifth generation, and die, at the end of eight or ten days, of pains in 
the intestines, sickness, or abscess of the pylorus. The doctors open the 
body and say, with an air of profound learning, ‘The subject has died of 
a tumour on the liver, or of typhoid tever !’” 

“ But,” remarked Madame de Villefort, “all these circumstances which 
you link thus one to another may be broken by the least accident; the 
vulture may not pass at the precise moment, or may fall a hundred yards 
from the fish-pond.” 

“ Ah, this it is which is art. To be a great chemist in the East, we 
must direct chance ; and this is to be achieved.” —— Madame de Villefort 
was deep in thought, yet listened attentively. ‘ But,” she exclaimed, 
suddenly, “arsenic is indelible, indestructible ; in what way soever it is 
absorbed, it will be found again in the body of the creature from the 
moment when it has been taken in sufficient quantity to cause death.” 

“ Precisely so,” cried Monte-Cristo— precisely so ; and this is what I 
said to my worthy Adelmonte. He reflected, smiled, and replied to me 
by a Sicilian proverb, which I believe is also a French proverb, ‘My son, 
the world was not made in a day—but in seven. Return on Sunday.’ On 
the Sunday following I did return to him. Instead of having watered 
his cabbage with arsenic, he had watered it this time with a solution of 
salts, having their basis in strychnine, s¢rychuos colubrina, as the learned 
term it. Now, the cabbage had not the slightest appearance of disease in 
the world, and the rabbit had not the smallest distrust ; yet, five minutes 
afterwards, the rabbit was dead. The fowl pecked at the rabbit, and the 
next day was a dead hen. This time we were the vultures, so we opened 
the bird, and this time all particular symptoms had disappeared, there 
were only general symptoms. There was no peculiar indication in any 
ergan—an excitement of the nervous system—that was it ; a case of cere- 
bral congestion—nothing more. The fowl had not been poisoned—she 
had died of apoplexy. Apoplexy is arare disease amongst fowls, I believe, 
but very common amongst men.” Madame de Villefort appeared more 
and more reflective. 

“It is very fortunate,” she observed, “ that such substances could only 
be prepared by chemists ; for else, really, all the world would be poisoning 
each other.”-——“ By chemists and persons who have a taste for chemistry,” 
said Monte-Cristo, carelessly. ; 

“ And then,” said Madame de Villefort, endeavouring by a struggle, 
and with effort, to get away from her thoughts, “ however skilfully it 
is prepared, crime is always crime; and if it avoid human scrutiny, it 
does not esc the eye of God. The Orientals are stronger than we 
are in cases of conscience, and, very prudently, have no hell—that is the 
point. 

“ Really, madame, this is a scruple which naturally must occur toa pure, 
mind like yours, but which would easily yield before sound reasoning, 
The bad side of human thought will always be defined by the paradox of 
ees Jacques Rousseau, you know, the mandarin who is killed at joo 
leagues distance by raising the tip of the finger. Man’s whole life passes 
in oing these things, and his jntellect is exhausted by reflecting on them. 
You will find very few person's who will go and y thrust a knife in 
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the heart of a fellow-creature, or will administer to him, in order to 
remove him from the surface of the globe on which we move with life 
and animation, that quantity of arsenic of which we just now talked. 
Such a thing is really out of rule—eccentric or stupid. To attain such 
a point, the blood must be warmed to thirty-six degrees, the pulse. be, 
at least, at ninety, and the feelings excited beyond the ordinary Timit, 
But if passing, as we do in philology, from the word itself to its softened 
synonym, you make an elimination—a simple change of words : instead 
of committing an ignoble assassination, it you merely and simply remove 
from your path the individual who is in your way, and that without shock 
or violence, without the display of those sufferings which, becoming a 
paeaens make a martyr of the victim, and of him who inflicts them 
a butcher, in every sense of the word ; if there be no blood, no groans, no 
convulsions, and, above all, that horrid and compromising moment of ac- 
complishing the act, then one escapes the clutch of the human law, which 
Says to you, ‘Do not disturb society This is the mode in which they 
ear these things, and succeed in eastern climes, where there are grave 
and phlegmatic persons who care very little for the questions of time in 
conjunctures of importance.” “Yet conscience remains !” remarked 
Madame de Villefort, in an agitated voice, and with a stifled sigh. 

“Yes,” answered Monte-Cristo, “ happily, yes, conscience does remain ; 
and if it did not, how wretched we should be! After every action requir- 
ing exertion, it is conscience that saves us, for it supplies us with a thousand 
good excuses, of which we alone are judges ; and these reasons, how ex- 
cellent soever in producing sleep, would avail us but very litde before a 
tribunal, when we were tried for our lives, Thus Richard IIL, for instance, 
was marvellously served by his conscience after the putting away of the 
two children of Edward IV. ; in fact, he could say, ‘ These two children of 
a cruel and persecuting king, who have inherited the vices of their father, 
which I alone could perceive in their juvenile propensities—these two 
children are impediments in my way of promoting the happiness of the 
English people, whose unhappiness they (the children) would infallibly 
have caused.’ Thus was Lady Macbeth served by her conscience, when 
she sought to give her son, and not her husband (whatever Shakspeare 
may say), a throne. Ah, maternal love is a great virtue, a powerful 
motive—so powerful that it excuscs a multitude of things, even if, after 
Duncan’s death, Lady Macbeth had been at all pricked by her conscience,” 

Madame de Villefort listened with avidity to these appalling maxims 
and horrible paradoxes, delivered by the count with that ironical simplicity 
which was peculiar to him. After a moment’s silence, the lady inquired, 
“Do you know,” she said, “M. le Comte, that you are a very terrible 
reasoner, and that you look at the-world through a somewhat distempered 
medium? Have you really measured the world by scrutinies, or through 
alembics and crucibles? For, truth to say, you are a great chemist, and 
the elixir you administered to my son, which recalled him to life almost 
instantaneously-——” : 

“Oh, do not place any reliance on that, madame ; ome drop of that 
elixir sufficed to recall life to a dying child, but three drops would have 
impelled the blood into his lungs in such a way as to have produced most 
violent palpitations ; six would have suspended his respiration, and cayse 

syncope more serious than that in which he was ; ten would have de F 
zim. You know, madame, how suddenly I snatched him from those phasis 
which he so imprudently touched ?”—“ Is it, then, 90 terrible a poison?” 

“Oh, no! In the first place, let us agree that the word poison does not 
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exist, because in medicine use is made of the most violent poisons, which 
become, according as they are made use of, most salutary remedies.” 

* What, then, is it ” 

A skilful preparation of my friend’s the worthy Abbé Adelmonte, who 
taught me the use of it.”’———“ Oh,” observed Madame de Villefort, “ it 
must be an admirable anti-spasmodic.” 

“Perfect, madame, as you have seen,” replied the count; “and I fre- 
quently make use of 1t—with all possible prudence, though, be it observed,” 
he added, with a smile of intelligence. 

“Mést assuredly,” responded Madame de Villefort, in the same tone. 
As for me, so nervous, and so subject to fainting-fits, I should require a 
Doctor Adelmonte to invent for me some means of breathing freely and 
tranquillising my mind, inthe fear I have of dying some fine day of suffo 
cation. In the meanwhile, as the thing is difficult to find in France, and 
your abbé is not probably disposed to make a journey to Paris on my 
account, I must continue to use the anti-spasmodics of M. Planché ; and 
mint and Hoffman’s drops are amongst my favourite remedies. Here are 
some lozenges which 1 have made up on purpose ; they are compounded 
doubly strong.” Monte-Cristo opened the tortoise-shell box, which the 
lady presented to him, and imbibed the odour of the lozenges with the air 
of an amateur who thoroughly appreciated their composition. “ They are 
indeed exquisite,” he said ; “ but as they are necessarily submitted to the 
process of deglutition—a function which it is frequently impossible for a 
fainting person to accomplish—I prefer my own specific.” 

“Undoubtedly, and so should I prefer it, after the effects I have seen 

roduced ; but of course it is a secret, and Iam not so indiscreet as toask 
it of you.”-—“ But I,” said Monte-Cristo, rising as he spoke—“ I am gal- 
lant enough to offer it you.” 

“ Oh, sir !’———“ Only remember one thing—a small dose is a remedy, 
a large one is poison, One drop will restore life, as you have witnessed ; 
five or six will inevitably kill, and in a way the more terrible inasmuch as, 
poured into a glass of wine, it would not in the slightest degree affect its 
flavour. But I say no more, madame; it is really as if I were advising 

ou.” The clock struck half-past six, and a lady was announced, a friend 
of Madame de Villefort, who came to dine with her. “Tf I had had 
the honour of seeing you for the third or fourth time, M. le Comte, instead 
of only for the second,” said Madame de Villefort ; “if I had had the 
honour of being your friend, instead of only having the happiness of lying 
under an obligation to you, I should insist on detaining you to dinner, and 
not allow myself to be daunted by a first refusal.” 

“A thousand thanks, madame,” replied Monte-Cristo, “ but I have an 
engagement which I cannot break: I have promised to escort to the 
Académie a Greek princess of my acquaintance who has never seen your 
grand opera, and who relies on me to conduct her thither.” 

“ Adieu, then, sir, and do not forget my recipe.” 

“ Ah, in truth, madame, to do that I must forget the hours conversation 
I have had with you, which is indeed impossible.” Monte-Cristo bowed, 
and left the house. Madame de Villefort remained immersed in thought. 
“ He is a very strange man,” she said, “and in my opinion is himself the 
Adelmonte he talks about.” As to Monte-Cristo, the result had surpassed 
his utmost expectations. “ Good !” said he, as he went away; “this is a 
fruitful soil, and I feel certain that the seed sown will not be cast on barren 
ground.” Next morning, faithful to his promise, he sent the prescription 
requested, | | 
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CHAPTER LIII. 
“ROBERT LE DIABLE.” 


THE pretext of an opera engagement was so much the more feasible, as 
there chanced to be on that very night a more than ordinary attraction at 
the Académie Royale. Levasseur, who had been suffering under severe 
illness, made his reappearance in the character of Bertram, and, as usual, 
the announcement of the most admired production of the favourite com- 
poser of the day had attracted an audience consisting of the very é/zte of 
Parisian fashion. Morcerf, like most other young men of rank and fortune, 
had his orchestral stall, with the certainty of always finding a seat in at 
least a dozen of the principal boxes occupied by persons of his acquaint- 
ance ; he had, moreover, his right of entry into the omnibus box. Chateau- 
Renaud rented a stall beside his own, while Beauchamp, in his editorial 
capacity, had unlimited range all over the theatre. It happened that on 
that particular night the minister’s box was placed at the disposal of Lucien 
Debray, who offered it to the Count de Morcerf, who again, upon his 
mother’s rejection of it, sent it to Danglars, with an intimation that he 
should probably do himself the honour of joining the baroness and her 
daughter during the evening, in the event of their accepting the box in 
question. The ladies received the offer with too much pleasure to dream 
of a refusal. To noclass of persons is the presentation of a gratuitous 
opera-box more acceptable than to the wealthy mullicnaire, who still hugs 
oe. while boasting of carrying a king’s ransom in his waistcoat- 
pocket, 

Danglars had, however, protested against showing himself in a minis- 
terial box, declaring that his political principles, as well as being a member 
of the opposition party, would not permit him so to commit himself; the 
baroness had, therefore, despatched a note to Lucien Debray, bidding him 
call for them, it being wholly impossible for her to go alone with her 
daughter to the opera. There is no gainsaying the plain fact that a very 
unfavourable construction would have been put upon the circumstance of 
two females going together to a public place, while the addition of a third, 
in the person of her mother’s admitted lover, enabled Mademoiselle 
Danglars to defy malice and ill-nature while visiting so celebrated a place 
ofamusement. Thus, then, we perceive that for a mother, however inno- 
cent and pure-minded, to conduct her child alone to operas or spectacles, 
would be deemed a breach of decorum; but to go thither under the guid- 
ance of one who, if not actually her seducer, might in time become so, 
made all right, and set the world at defiance. Let others reconcile these 
strange inconsistencies if they will; we confess it above our powers ! 
| The curtain rose, as usual,to an almost empty house, it being one of the 
absurdities of Parisian fashion never to appear at the opera until after the 
commencement of the performances, so that the first act is generally played 
without the slightest attention being paid to it, that part of the audience 
already assembled being too much occupied in observing the fresh arrivals, 
and noting each batch of é/égantes as they take possession of their boxcc, 
to have eyes or ears for the business of the stage ; while the noise of open- 

‘ing and shutting doors, with the mingled buzz of many conversations, effec- 
tually prevents even those few who would listen to the orchestra from being 
able to doso. “ Surely,” said Albert, as the door of a box onthe first circle 
opened, and a lady entered, resplendent with beauty and jewels, “that 
raust be the Countess G-———.” : Sta 
.. "And who may she be, pray ?” inquired Chateau-Renaud, carelessly: - 
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“What a question! Now, do you know, baron, I have a great mind to 
pick a quarrel with you for asking it; as if all the world did not know who 
the Countess G—— was.” 

“ Ab, to be sure !” replied Chateau-Renaud ; “I remember now—your 
lovely Venetian, is it not ?/———“ Herself” At this moment the countess 
perceived Albert, and returned his salutation with a graceful smile. “ You 
are acquainted with her, it seems ?” said Chateau- Renaud,“ Franz in- 
‘troduced me to her at Rome,” replied Albert, 

“ Well, then, will you do as much for me in Paris as he did for you in 
the ‘ Queen of Cities ? ”"———“ With much pleasure.” 

* Silence !” exclaimed the audience. This manifestation on the part of 
‘the spectators of their wish to be allowed to enjoy the rich music then 
issuing from the stage and orchestra, posnced not the slightest effect on 
the two young men, who continued talking as though they had not even 
heard it. “The countess was present at the races in the Champ-de-Mars,” 
said Chateau-Renaud.——“ To-day ?” 

“ Yes.” ———“ Bless me ! I quite forgot the races. Did you bet ?” 

“Oh, merely a paltry fifty louis.” 

“ And who was the winner ?’>———“ Nautilus. I betted on him.” 

* But there were three races, were there not ?’———“ Yes; there was the 
prize given by the Jockey Club—a gold cup, you know—and a very sjn- 
gular circumstance occurred about that race.” 

“What was it ?”——“ Silence !” again vociferated the music-loving part 
of the audience.——“ Why, that it was gained by a horse and rider utterly 
unknown on the course.”———“ Is that possible ?” 

“ True as day. The fact was, nobody had observed a horse entered by 
the name of Vampa, or that of a jockey styled Job, when, at the last 
moment, a splendid roan, mounted by a jockey about as big as your fist, 
 dbenguatt themselves at the starting-post. They were obliged to stuff at 

east twenty pounds weight of shot in the small rider’s pockets, to make 
him weight ; but with all that he outstripped Ariel and Barbare, against 
whom he ran, by at least three whole lengths.” 

“And was it not found out at last to whom the horse and jockey be- 

ged ??——“ No !” 
‘You say that the horse was entered under the name of Vampa ?” 

“Exactly; «+ at was the title.” 

“Then,” answercd Albert, “I am better informed than you are, and 
know who the owter of that horse was !”———“ Silence there !” cried the 
whole collective torce of the farterre (or pit). And this time the tone and 
manner in which the command was given betokened such growing hos- 
tility that the two young men perceived, for the first time, that the mandate 
was aodressed tothem. Leisurely turning round, they calmly scrutinised 
the various countenances around them, as though demanding some one 
perso who would take upon himself the responsibility of what they 
deemed excessive impertinence ; but as no one responded to the chal- 
lenge, the friends turned again to the front of the theatre, and affected to 

y themselves with the stage. At this moment the door of the minister's 
box opened, and Madame Danglars, accompanied by her daughter, en- 
tered, escorted by Lucien Debray, who assiduously conducted them tp 
their seats. 

_“ Ha, ha !” said Chateau-Renaud, “here come some friends of yours, 
viscount ! What are you looking at there? don’t you see they are trying 
to catch your eye ?” Albert turned round, just in time to receive a — 








wave of the fan from Madame la Baronne ; as for Mademois ity 
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‘ghe scartely youchsafed to waste the glances of her large black eyes even 
upon the business of the stage. “I tell you what, my dear fellow,” said 
Chateau-Renaud, “1 cannot imagine what objection you can-pogsibly have 
to Mademoiselle Danglars—that is, setting aside her want of ancestry and 
somewhat inferior rank, which, by the way, I don’t think you care very 
much about. Now, barring all that, I mean to say she is a deuced fine 
irl P : 

“‘ Handsome, certainly,” replied Albert, “but not to my taste, which I 
confess, inclines to a softer, gentler, and more feminine style than that 
possessed by the young lady in question.” ——* Bless my heart !” exclaimed 
Chateau-Renaud, who, because he had seen his thirtieth summer, fancied 
‘himself duly warranted in assuming a sort of paternal air with his more 
youthful friend, “you young people are never satisfied : why, what would 
you have more? your parents have chosen you a bride who might serve 
as the living model of the ‘ Hunting Diana,’ and yet you are not content,” 

“ No, for that very resemblance affrights me; I should have liked some- 
thing more in the manner of the Venus of Milo or Capua ; but this chase- 
loving Diana, continually surrounded by her nymphs, gives me a sort of 
alarm, lest she should some day entail on me the fate of Actzeon.” 

And, indeed, it required but one glance of Mademoiselle Danglars to 
comprehend the justness, as well as nature, of Morcerf’s remark—“ she was 
certainly handsome,” but her beauty was of too marked and decided a 
character to please a fastidious taste ; her hair was raven black, but amid 
its natural waves might be seen a species of rebellion to the hand that 
sought to band and braid it ; her eyes, of the same colour as her air, were 
richly fringed and surmounted by well-arched brows, whose great defect, 
however, consisted in an almost habitual frown ; while her whole physio- 
gnomy wore that expression of firmness and decision so little in accord- 
ance with the gentler attributes of her sex—~her nose was precisely what a 
statuary would have chosen for a chiselled Juno. Her mouth, which 
might have been found fault with as too large, displayed teeth of pearly 
whiteness, rendered still more conspicuous by the over-redness of her lips, 
beside which her naturally pale complexion seemed even more colourless. 
But that which completed the almost masculine look Morcerf found go 
little to his taste, was a dark mole, of much larger dimensions than these 
freaks of nature generally are, placed just at the corner of her mouth ; and 
the effect tended to increase the expression of unbending resolution and 
self-dependence that formed the characteristics of her countenance. The 
rest of Mademoiselle Eugénie’s person was in perfect keeping with the 
head just described ; she, indeed, reminded you of the ‘ Hunting Diana,’ 
as ChAteau-Renaud observed, but with a more haughty and resolute air 
than statuaries have bestowed on the ‘ Chaste Goddess of the silver 
bow.” As regarded her attainments, the only fault to be found with them 
was the same that a fastidious connoisseur might have found with her 
‘beauty, that they were somewhat too erudite and masculine for so young a 
person : she was a perfect linguist; a first-rate artist; wrote poetry, and 
composed music ; to the study of the latter she professed to be entirely 
devoted, studying it with an indefatigable perseveratice, assisted by..a 
-sshoolfellow who, having been educated with a view of turning her talents 
to account, was now busily engaged in improving her vocal powers, én 
erder to take (what she was assured by her friends she would pasegra | 

'@ttain)a leading position at the Academy of Music. It was 
that she was an object of almost paternal interest to one of the princi 
somposers of the day, who excited her to spare no pains in the cultivation 
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of her voice, which might:hereafter prove a source of wealth and indepen- 

dence. But this counsel effectually decided Mademoiselle Danglars never 
to commit herself by being seen in public with one destined for a theat- 
rical life ; and acting upon this principle, the banker’s daughter, though 
perfectly willing to allow Mademoiselle Louise d’Armilly (for so was the 
future débutante named) to practise with her through the day, took espe- 
cial care not to compromise herself by being seen in her company. Still, 
though not actually received at the Hétel Danglars in the light of an 
acknowledged friend, Louise was treated with far more kindness and con- 
sideration than is usually bestowed on that most unfortunate class of 
deserving females styled governesses. 

The curtain fell almost immediately after the entrance of Madame 
Danglars into her box, the band quitted the orchestra for the accustomed 
half- hour's interval allowed between the acts, and the audience were left. 
at liberty to promenade the salon or lobbies, or to pay and receive visits 
in their respective boxes. Morcerf and Chateau-Renaud were amongst the 
first to avail themselves of this permission. Foran instant the idea struck 
Madame Danglars that this eagerness on the part of the young viscount 
arose from his impatience to join her party, and she whispered her expec- 
tations to her daughter, that Albert was hurrying to pay his respects to 
them. Mademoiselle Eugénie, however, merely returned a dissenting 
movement of the head, while, with a cold smile, she directed the attention 
of her mother to an opposite /oge, situated on the first circle, in which sat 
the Countess G , and where Morcerf had just made his appearance. 
“So we meet again, my travelling friend, do we?” cried the countess, ex- 
tending her hand to him with all the warmth and cordiality of an old 
acquaintance ; “it was really very good of you to recognise me so quickly, 
and still more so to bestow your first visit on me.” 

“Be assured,” replied Albert, “that if I had been aware of your arrival 
in Paris, and had known your address, I should have paid my respects to 

ou long ere this. Allow me to introduce my friend, Baron de Chateau- 

enaud, one of the rare specimens of real gentlemen now to be found in 
France, and from whom I have just learned that you were a spectator of 
the races in the Champ-de-Mars, yesterday.” ChAteau-Renaud bowed to 
the countess. “Were you at the races, then, M. le Baron ?” inquired 
the countess, eagerly.—_—“ I was.” 

“Well, then,” pursued Madame G——, with considerable animation, 
“you can probably tell me to whom belonged the winner of the Jockey- 
Club stakes ?” 

“J am sorry to say I cannot,” replied the baron; “and I was just 
asking the same question of my friend Albert.” 

“ Are you very anxious to know, Madame la Comtesse ?” asked Albert. 
-———* To know what ?” 

“The name of the owner of the winning horse ?” . 

“ Excessively ; only imagine—but do tell me, M. le Vicomte, whether 
bs really are acquainted with it or no ?”——“ I beg your pardon, madame, 

ut you were about to relate some story, were you not? You said, ‘ only 
imagine, —and then paused. Pray continue.” 

“Well, then, listen! You must know I felt so interested for the 
splendid roan horse, with his elegant little rider, so tastefully dress¢d in 
a pink satin jacket and cap, that 1 could not help praying for their success 
with as much earnestness as though the half of my fortune were at stake ; 
and when I saw them outstrip all the others, and come to the winning- 
post in such gallant style, I actually clapped my hands with joy, Imagine 
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Sy surprise, when, upon returning home, the first object I met on the 
Staircase was the identical jockey in the pink jacket! I concluded that, | 
by some singular chance, the owner of the winning horse must live in the 
same hdtel as myself; but, lo! as I entered my apartments I beheld the 
very gold cup awarded as a prize to the unknown horseand rider. Inside 
the cup was a small piece of paper, on which were written these words— 
‘From Lord Ruthven to Countess G——.’” 

“ Precisely ; I was sure of it,” said Morcerf.———“ Sure of what ?” 

“That the owner of the horse was Lord Ruthven himself.” 

“What Lord Ruthven do you mean ?” 

“Why, our Lord Ruthven—the Vampire of the Salle Argentino |” 

“ Mercy upon me !” exclaimed the countess ; “is he here too ?” 

“To be sure,—why not ?” 

‘And you visit him ?—meet him at your own house and elsewhere ?” 

“YT assure you he is my most intimate friend, and M. de ChAateau- 
Renaud has also the honour of his acquaintance,”-——“ But what makes 
you so convinced of his being the winner of the Jockey-Club prize ?” 

* Was not the winning horse entered by the name of Vampa ?” 

“What of that ?’—““ Why, do you not recollect it was the appellation 
of the celebrated bandit by whom I was made prisoner ?” 

“ True.” ——“‘ And from whose hands the count extricated me in sa 
wonderful a manner ?” 

“To be sure, I remember it all now.” “ Now I argue from the cir- 
cumstance of the horse and bandit bearing the same singular name, that 
the count was the person to whom the unknown horse belonged.” 

“ But what could have been his motive for sending the cup to me ?” 

“In the first place, because I had spoken much of you to him, as you 
may believe ; and in the second, because he delighted to see a country- 
woman take so lively an interest in his success,” 

“I trust and hope you never repeated to the count all the foolish 
remarks we used to make about him °” 

“T should not like to affirm upon oath that Ihave not. Besides, his pre- 
senting you the cup under the name of Lord Ruthven proves his knowledge 
of the comparison instituted between himself and that individual.” 

“Oh, but that is dreadful! Why, the man must owe me a fearful 
grudge for so doing.” “ Does his offering you the fruits of his victory 
seem like the conduct of one who felt ill-will towards you ?” 

* No! certainly not !” “Well, then——” 

“ And so this singular being is in Paris ?’———“ He is.” 

“ And what effect does he produce?”»———“‘ Why,” said Albert, “certainly, 
during the first week of his arrival here, he was the great lion of the day ; 
nothing else was thought of or talked about but the wonderful Count of 
Monte-Cristo and his extraordinary actions ; then the coronation of the 
Queen of Englgnd took place, followed almost immediately atterwards by 
the robbery of Madenoicelle Mars’ diamonds; and two such interesting 
events turned public attention into other channels.” 

“ My good fellow,” said Chateau-Renaud, “the count happens to be so 
great a favourite of yours, that you treat him as carefully and delicately as 
though he were your best and most intimate friend.. Do not believe what 
Albert is telling you, madame la comtesse ; so far from the sensation ex- 
cited in the Parisian circles by the appearance of the Count of Monte-Cristo 
having abated, I take upon myself to declare that it is as strong as ever. 

is first astounding act upon coming amongst us was to present a pair of 
horses, worth 32,000 francs, to Madame Danglars ; his second, the almost 
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miraculous L Syahgente of Madame de Villefort’s life; now it seems that* 
he has carried off the prize awarded by the Jockey Club! I therefore. 
assert and maintain, in despite of whatever Morcerf may advance, that not 
only is the count the object of universal remark, interest, and curiosity, at 
this present moment, but also that he will continue to be so while he 
pleases to exhibit an eccentricity of conduct and action which, after all, 
may be his ordinary mode of amusing himself as well as the world.” 

“Perhaps you dre right,” said Morcerf ; “but just cast your eyes to- 
wards the box formerly belonging to the Russian ambassador, and tell 
me, if you can, who is the present occupant of it ?” 

“Which box do you mean ?’-——“ The one between the pillars on the 
first tier—it seems to have been fitted up entirely afresh.” 

“ Did you observe any one during the frst act ?” 

Where ?”———“ In that box.” ‘< 

“No!” replied the countess ; “it was certainly empty during the first 
act ;” then, resuming the subject of their previous conversation, she said, 
“ And so you really believe it was your mysterious Count of Monte-Cristo 
that gained the prize ??——“ I am sure of it.” 

“ And who afterwards sent the golden cup to me ?” 

* Undoubtedly !” “Then, do you know,” said the countess, “I have 
a strong inclination to return it? I cannot understand receiving such 
presents from a person wholly unknown to you.” 

“Do no such thing, I beg of you; it would only produce a second 
goblet, formed of a magnificent sapphire, or hollowed out of a gigantic 
ruby. It is his manner of acting, and you must take him as you find him.” 
At this moment the bell rang to announce the drawing up of the curtain 
for the second act. Albert rose to return to his place. “Shall I see you 
again ?’ asked the countess. “If you will permit me to make a second 
visit between the next pause in the opera, I will do myself the honour of 
coming to inquire whether there is anything in which I can be useful to 
you in Paris ?” 

*“ Pray take notice,” said the countess, “that my present residence is 
22, Rue de Rivoli, and that I am at home to my friends every Saturday 
evening. So now, you gentlemen cannot plead ignorance both of when 
and where you may see me, if so inclined.” The young men bowed, and 
quitted the box. Upon reaching their stalls, they found the whole of the 
audience in the Jarderre standing up and directing their gaze towards the 
box formerly possessed by the ambassador af Russia. Following the 
universal example, the friends perceived that an individual of from thirty- 
five to forty years of age, dressed in deep black, had just entered, accom- 
panied by a female dressed after the Eastern style; the lady was young 
and surpassingly beautiful, while the rich magnificence of her attire drew 
all eyes upon her. “ By heavens !” said Albert, “it ig Monte-Cristo him- 
self, with his fair Greek !” 

The strangers were, indeed, no other than the count and Haydée. The 
sensation excited by the beauty and dazzling appearance of the latter soon 
communicated itself to every part of the theatre, and even ladies leaned 
forwards from the boxes to admire the many-coloured coruscations that 
darted their sparkling beams whenever the superb diamonds worn by tHe 
young Greek played and glittered among the cut-glass lustres with their 
waxen lights. The second act passed away during one continued buzz.of 
voices—-one deep whisper—intimating that some great and univergally- 
interesting event had occurred ; all eyes—all thoughts were occupied with 
the young and ‘beautifal fenidle, whose gorgeous apparel gud. 
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jewels threw air air of insignificance upon all the fair visitants of the theatre ; 
the business of the stage was utterly neglected—all seemed to consider the 
contemplation of so much loveliness far more desetving attention. ' Upon 
this occasion an unmistakable sign from Madame Danglats intimated her 
desire to see Albert in her box directly the curtain fell on the second act, 
and neither the politeness nor good taste of Morcerf would permit his 
neglecting an invitation so unequivocally given. At the close of the act 
he therefore proceeded to the baroness’s /oge. Having bowed to the two 
ladies, he extended his hand to Debray. By the baroness he was most 
graciously welcomed, while Eugénie received him with her accustomed: 
coldness. ) 

“ My dear fellow !” said Debray, “you have just come in the very nick 
of time to help a fellow-creature regularly beaten and at a standstill. 
There is madame overwhelming me with questions respecting the count ; 
she insists upon it that I can tell her his birth, education, and parentage, 
where he came from, and whither he is going. Being no disciple of Cag- 
liostro, I was wholly unable to do this ; so, by way of getting out of the 
scrape, I said, ‘Ask Morcerf; he has got the whole history of his beloved 
Monte-Cristo at his fingers’ ends ;’ whereupon the baroness made you a 
“are come hither, and now I leave the solution of her questions in your 

nds.” 

“Ts it not almost incredible,” said Madame Danglars, “that a person 
having at least half a million of secret-service money at his command, 
should possess so little information upon so every-day a matter as the 
present P’———“ Let me assure you, madame,” said Lucien, “that had I 
really thesum you mention at my disposal, I would employ it more profit- 
ably than in troubling myself to obtain particulars respecting the Count of 
Monte-Cristo, whose only merit in my eyes consists in his being twice as 
rich as a nabob. However, I have turned the business over to Morcerf, so 
pray settle it with him as may be most agreeable to you; for my own part, 
I care nothing about the count or his mysterious doings.” 

“ ] am very sure no nabob of our time would have sent me a pair of 
horses worth 32,000 francs, wearing on their heads four diamonds valued 
at 5,000 francs each.”-——“ He seems to have a mania for diamonds,” said 
Morcerf, smiling ; “ and I verily believe that, like Potemkin, he keeps his 

ckets filled, for the sake of strewing them along the road, as little Thumb 
did his flint stones.” : 

*¢ Perhaps he has discovered some mine,” said Madame Danglars. “TI 
suppose you know he has an order for unlimited credit on the baron’s 
benking establishment ?”———“ I was not aware of it,” replied Albert, “ but 
I can readily believe it.” 

“ And, further, that he stated to M. Danglars his intention of oniy staying 
a year in Paris, during which time he proposed to spend six millioris: He 
must be the Shah of Persia, travelling zcog.” 

Have you remarked the extreme beauty of that young female by whom 
he is accompanied, M. Lucien?” inquired Eugénie. 

“1 really never met with one woman so ready to do justice to the charms 
of another as yourself; let us see how far she merits your praise,” con- 
tinued Lucien, raising his lorgnette to his eye. “A most lovely creature, 
upon-my soul !” cried he, after a long and searching scrutiny. ; 

Chad he oy young person, M. Morcerf,” inquired Eugénies “does 
anybody know a : 

"h Allow tie to state,” said Albert, replying to this direct appeal, a that'd 
can give you very tolerable information on that subject, as well as Grr shioet 
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points relative to the singular person of whom we are now conversing—the 
young female is a Greek.” 

“ So I should presume by her dress; if, therefore, you know no more 
than that one self-evident fact, the whole of the spectators in the theatre 
are as well-informed as yourself.” 

“T am extremely sorry you find me so ignorant a cicerone,” replied Mor- 
cerf, “ but I am reluctantly obliged to confess, I have nothing further to 
communicate—yes, stay, I do know one thing more, namely, that she is a 
musician, for one day that I chanced to be breakfasting with the count, I 
heard the sound of a guzla—it is impossible it could have been touched by 
any other finger than her own.” ‘“‘Then your count entertains visitors, 
does he ?” asked Madame Danglars. 

“Tndeed he does, and in a most noble manner, I can assure you.” 

“T must try and persuade M. Danglars to invite him to a ball or dinner, 
or something of the sort, that he may be compelled to ask us in return.” 
—— What !” said Debray, laughing ; “do you really mean you would go 
to his house ?”—-—‘‘ Why not? my husband could accompany me.” 

“But do you know this mysterious count is a bachelor ?” 

“You have ample proof to the contrary, if you look opposite,” said the 
baroness, as she laughingly pointed to the beautiful Greek. 

“No, no!” exclaimed Debray ; “that female is not his wife, he told us 
himself she was his slave ; do you not recollect, Morcerf, his telling us so 
at your breakfast ?” 

“Well, then,” said the baroness, “if slave she be, she has all the air and 
manner of a princess.”——“ Of the Arabian Nights 2” 

“ If you like ; but tell me, my good Lucien, what is it that constitutes a 
princess ? gold, silver, and jewels ? and our Greek beauty there is one blaze 
of diamonds ; I doubt if any queen’s could equal them.’ 

“To me she seems overloaded,” observed Eugénic ; “she would look 
far better if she wore fewer, and we should then be able to see her finely- 
formed throat and wrists.” 

“See, how the artist peeps out !” exclaimed Madame Danglars ; “my 
poor Kugénie, you must conceal your passion for the fine arts.’ 

“TI admire all that is beautiful in art or nature,” returned the young lady. 
—— ‘What do you think of the count?” inquired Debray ; “he is not 
much amiss, according to my ideas of good looks.” ; 

“The count ?” repeated Eugénie, as though it had not occurred to her to 
observe him sooner ; “the count ? oh !—he is so dreadfully pale.” 

““T quite agree with you,” said Morcerf; “and it is in that very paleness 
that consists the secret we want to find out. The Countess G—— insists 
upon it he is a vampire.”———“ Then the Countess G—— has returned to 
Paris, has she ?” inquired the baroness. 

“Ts that she, mamma?” asked Eugénie; “ almost opposite to us, with 
that profusion of beautiful light hair ?” 

“Yes, yes there she is!” cried Madame Danglers ; & shall I tell you | 
what you ought to do, Morcerf ?” 

“ Command me, madame ; I am all attention.” 

“Well, then, you should go and bring your Count of Monte-Cristo to 
us."———“ What for?” asked Eugénie. 

“What for? why, to converse with him, of course; if you have no 
curiosity to hear whether he expresses himself like other people, I can 
assure you I have. Have you really no desire to be introduced to this sin- 
gular being ?”——“ None whatever,” replied Eugénie,———“ Strange girl 
murmured the baroness, 
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“ Te will very probably come of his own accord,” said Morcerf. “ There! 
do you see, madame, he recognises you, and bows.” The baroness re- 
turned the salute in the most smiling and graceful manner. 

“ Well,” said Morcerf, “I may as well be magnanimous, and tear myself 
away to forward your wishes. Adieu; I will go and try if there are ariv 
means of speaking to him.”———“ Go straight to his box, that will be the 
simplest plan.” 

“ But I have never been presentcd.” 

“ Presented to whom ?”-——“ To the beautiful Greek.” 

“You say she is only a slave?” “While you assert that she is a 
queen, or at least a princess. No, no, I cannot venture to enter his box ; 
but I hope, that when he observes me leave you, he will come and take 
my place.” 

“We shall see ; it is just probable, therefore go at once.” 

“ Adieu ! I sacrifice myself, remember that,” said Albert, as he made 
his parting bow. As he had predicted, just as he was passing the count’s 
box, the door opened, and Monte-Cristo came forth. After giving some 
directions to Ah, who stood in the lobby, the count observed Albert, and, 
taking his arm, walked onwards with him. Carefully closing the box-door, 
Ali placed himself before it, while a crowd of wondeiing spectators 
assembled round the unconscious Nubian. 

“Upon my word,” said Monte-Cristo, “ Paris is a strange city, and the 
Parisians a very singular people ; do pray observe that cluster of persons 
collected round poor Ali, who 1s as much astonished as themselves ; really 
one might suppose he was the only Nubian they had ever beheld; now I 
will pledge myself, that a Frenchman might show himself in public, either 
in Tunis, Constantinople, Bagdad, or Cairo, without drawing a circle of 
gazers around him.” 

“That shows that the Eastern nations have too much good sense to 
waste their time and attention on objects undeserving of either. However, 
as far as Ali 1s concerned, I can assure you, the interest he excites is 
merely from the circumstance of his being your attendant: you, who are 
at this moment the most celebrated and fashionable person in Paris.” 

“Really ? and what has procured me so flattering a distinction ?” 

“What? why, yourself, to be sure! You give away horses worth a 
thousand guineas ; you save the hives of ladies of high 1ank and beauty ; 
you send thoroughbred racers to contest the prize of the Jockey Club, the 
horses being rode by tiny urchins not larger than marmots: then, when 
you have carried off the golden trophy of victory, instead of setting any 
value on it, you give it to the first handsome woman you think of!” 

“ And who has filled your head with all this nonsense ?” 

“Why, in the first place, I heard it from Madame Danglars, who, hj 
the by, is dying to see you in her box, or to have you seen there by 
others ; secondly, I learned it from Beauchamp’s journal; and thirdly 
from my own imagination. Why, if you sought concealinent, did you call 
your horse Vampa ?” “ That was an oversight, certainly,” repled the 
count ; “ but tell me, does the count de Morcerf never visit the Opera? I 
have been looking for him, but without success.” 

“.He will be here to-night,”———“ In what part of the house ??——“In 
the baroness’s /oge, I believe.”-——“ Is the charming young female with 

er—her daughter ?’——“ Yes,” Indeed ! then I congratulate you.” 
Morcerf smiled. “ We will discuss that subject at length some future 
time,” said he. “ But what think you of the music ?’)-——* What music ?” 

“That which you have just heard.”~—~“ Oh, it is admirable as the pro- 

av 
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duction of a human composer, sung by a party of bipeds without ab 
as Diogenes styled mankind.” Why, my dear count, would you ha 

me understand that you undervalue our terrestrial harmony, because you 
¢an at pleasure enjoy the seraphic strains that proceed from the seven 
choirs of paradise ?/—~“ You are right, in some degree ; but when I wish 
to listen to sounds so exquisitely attuned to melody as mortal ear never 
yet listened to, I go to sleep.”»———“ Then why not indulge yourself at once? 
Sleep, by all means, if such be your means of procuring the concord of 
celestial sounds. Pray do not hesitate ; you will find every incentive to 
slumber, and for what else but to send people asleep, was the opera in- 
vented ?” “No, thank you. Your orchestra is rather too noisy te 
admit the soft wooing of the drowsy god. The sleep after the manner I 
have mentioned, and to produce the desired effects, absolute calm and 
silence are necessary, a certain preparation must also be called in aid.” 

“T know—the famous hatchis !”-—“ Precisely. Now you know my secret, 
let me recommend you, my dear viscount, to come and sup with me when- 
ever you wish to be regaled with music really worth listening to.”.-~—* I 
have already enjoyed that treat when breakfasting with you,” said Morcerf. 

“To you mean at Rome ?”———“ I do.” 

“ Ah, then, I suppose you heard Haydée’s guzla; the poor exile fre- 
quently beguiles a weary hour in playing over to me the airs of her native 
land.” Morcerf did not pursue the subject, and Monte-Cristo himself fell 
into a silent reverie. The bell rang at this moment for the rising of the 
curtain. “ You will excuse my leaving you,” said the count, turning in the 
direction of his Zoge. “What! Are you going ?” 

“ Pray, say everything that is kind to Countess G-—— on the part of her 
friend the Vampire.” 

“ And what message shall I convey to the baroness >” 

“That, with her permission, I propose doing myself the honour of paying 
my respects in the course of the evening.” 

The third act had now commenced ; and during its progress the count 
de Morcerf, according to promise, made his appearance in the box of 
Madame Danglars. The count de Morcerf was not one of those persons 
whose aspect would create either interest or curiosity in a place of public 
amusement; his presence, therefore, was wholly unnoticed, save by the 
occupants of the box in which he had just seated himself. The quick eye 
of Monte-Cristo, however, marked his coming; and a slight though 
meaning smile passed over his lips as he did so. Haydée, whose soul 
seemed centred in the business of the stage, like all unsophisticated 
natures, delighted in whatever addressed itself to the eye ot ear. 

The third act passed off as usual. Mademoiselles Noblet, Julie, and 
Leroux, executed the customary quantity of pirouettes ; Robett duly chal- 
et ae the prince of Granada ; and the royal parent of the Princess Isa- 
bella, taking his daughter by the hand, swept round the stage with majestic 
strides, the better to display the rich folds’of his velvet robe and matitle. 
After which the curtain again fell, and the spectators poured fotth frota 
the theatre into the lobbies and salon. The count also, quitting his, pro- 
ceeded at once to the box of Madame Danglars, who could scarcely re- 
strain a ery of mitigled pleasure and surprise. “Welcome, M. le Comte !” 
exclaimed she,as he entered. “ oak been most anxious to s¢e you, that 
I might repeat verbally those thanks writing cari so ill express,” 

“Surely so trifling a circumstance cannot deserve a plate ih jour 
‘remembrance. Believe me, madathe, I had entirely forgotten'it'!” 

* But it is tot 80 easy to forget, M. le Comte that the very day following 
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the one in-which kindly prévented my disappointment respecting the 
otses, you saved the life of my dear friend, Madame de Villefort, which 
had placed in danger by lending her the very animals your generosity 
restored to me.”———“ This time, at least, 1 cannot accept of your flattering 
acknowledgments. In the latter affair you owe me nothing. Ali, my 
Nubian slave, was the fortunate individual who enjoyed the privilege of 
rendering to your friend the trifling assistance you allude to.” 

“Was it Ali,” asked the count de Morcerf, “ who rescued my son from 
the hands of bandits ?” 

* No, M. le Comte,” replied Monte-Cristo, pressing with friendly warmth 
fhe hand held out to him by the general ; “in this instance I may fairly 
and freely accept your thanks ; but you have already tendered them, and 
fully discharged your debt—if, indeed, there existed one—and [ feel almost 
mortified to find you still revert to the trifling aid I was able to render 
your son.——May I beg of you, Madame la Baronne, to honour me with 
an introduction to your charming daughter ?” 

“Oh! you are no stranger—at least not by name,” replied Madame 
Danglars, “and the last two or three days we have really talked of nothing 
else but yourself. Eugénic,” continued the baroness, turning towards her 
daughter, “M. le comte de Monte-Cristo.” The count bowed, while 
Mademoiselle Danglars returned a slight inclination of the head. “ You 
have a charming young person with you to-night, M. le Comte,” said 
Eugénie. “Your daughter, I presume?” “No, indeed,” said Monte- 
Cristo, astonished at the cooiness and freedom of the question. “The 
female you allude to is a poor unfortunate Greek left under my care.” 

“ And what is her name ?” “ Haydée,” replied Monte-Cristo.——* A 
Greek ?? murmured count de Morcerf. “Yes, indeed, count,” said 
Madame Danglars; “and tell me, did you ever see at the court of Ali 
Tebelin, whom you so gloriously and valiantly served, a more exquisite 
beauty or richer costume than is displayed in the fair Gieek before us ?” 

“ Did I hear rightly, M. le Comte,” said Monte-Cristo, “ that you served 
at Janina?” “T was inspector-general of the pasha’s troops,” replied 
Morcerf ; “and I seek not to conceal that I owe my fortune, such as it is, 
to the liberality of the illustrious Albanese chief.”——“ But look! pray 
look,” exclaimed Madame Danglars, 

“ Where?” stammered out Morcerf. 

“There, there !” said Monte-Cristo, as, wrapping his arms around the 
count, he leaned with him over the front of the box, just as Haydée, whose 
eyes were occupied in examining the theatre in search of the count, per- 
teived his pale marble features close to the countenance of Morcerf, whom 
he was holding in his arms. This sight produced on the astonished gir} 
‘an effect similar to that of the fabulous head of Medusa. She hent fer- 
‘wards as though to assure herself of the reality of what she beheld, then 
‘uttering a faintcry, threw herself back in her seat. The sound that burgt 
from the agitated Greek quickly reached the ear of the watchful Ali, who 
Ynstantly opened the box-door to ascertain the cause: “Bless me!” ex- 
tlaimed Eugénie, “what has happened to your ward, M. le Comte? she. 
seems taken suddenly ill !” , - 

“Very probably !” answered the count. “But do not be alarniéd on 
her account! Haydée’s nervous system is delicately organised, and she is 

culiarly susceptible of the odours even of flowers——nay, there are some. 
"Which cause her to faint if brought into her presence. However,” ton- 
tinued Moente-Cristo, drawing a small phial from his pocket, “I havean 
“Htfallible Temedy for such attacks.” So saying, he bowed to the batoness 
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and her daughter, exchanged a parting shake of the hand with reise | and 
the count, and quitted for the box. Upon his return to Haydée, he found 
her extremely pale and much agitated. Directly she-saw him she seized 
his hand, while the icy coldness of her own made Monte-Cristo start. 
“ With whom was my lord conversing a few minutes since?” asked she, in 
a trembling voice.——“ With the count de Morcerf,” answered Monte- 
Cristo. “He tells me he served your illustrious father, and that he owes 
his fortune to him !” 

“ Base, cowardly traitor that he is !” exclaimed Haydeée, her eyes flash- 
ing with rage; “he it was who sold my beloved parent to the Turks, and 
the fortune he boasts of was the price of his treachery ! Knowest thou not 
that, my dear Jord ?” 

*‘ Something of this I heard in Epirus,” said Monte-Cristo ; “ but the 
particulars are still unknown to me. You shall relate them to me, my 
child. They are, no doubt, both curious and interesting.” 

“Yes, yes ! but Ict us go hence, I beseech you. I feel as though it 
would kill me to remain longer near that dreadful man.” So saying, 
Haydée arose, and wrapping herself in her bournous of white cachemire 
emibraiderad with pearls and coral, she hastily quitted the box at the 
moment when the curtain was rising upon the fourth act. 

“Do you observe,” said the Countess G-——— to Albert, who had returned 
to her side, “that man does nothing lke other people ; he listens most 
devoutly to the third act of Aodert fe Diable, and when the fourth begins, 
makes a precipitate retreat.” 





CHAPTER LIV. 
THE RISE AND FALL OF THE STOCKS. 


SOME days after this meeting, Albert de Morcerf visited the count of 
Monte-Cristo at his house in the Champs Elysées, which had already 
assumed that palace-like appearance which the count’s princely fortune 
enabled him to give even to his most temporary residences. He came to 
renew the thanks of Madame Danglars which had been already conveyed 
to the count through the medium of a letter, signed “‘ Barqnne Danglars, 
née Hermine de Servieux.” Albert was accompanied by Lucien Debray, 
who, joining in his friend’s conversation, added some passing compliments, 
the source of which the count’s talent for finesse easily enabled him to 
guess. He was convinced that Lucien’s visit to him was to be attributed 
to a double feeling of curiosity, the larger half of which sentiment emanated 
from the Rue de la Chaussée d’Antin. In short, Madame Danglars, not 
being able personally to examine in detail the domestic economy and 
household arrangements of a man who gave away horses worth 30,000 
francs, and who went to the opera with a Greek slave wearing diamonds 
to the amount of @ million of money, had deputed those, eyes, by which 
she was accustomed to see, to give her a faithful account of the mode of 
life of this incomprehensible individual. But the count did not appear to 
suspect there could be the slightest connexion between Lucien’s visit and 
the baronne’s curiosity. 
_ “You are in constant communication, then, with the Baron Danglars ?” 
inquired the count of Albert de Morcerf. 

‘Yes, count, you know what I told you ?” 

“All remains the same, then, in that quarter ?’——“ It is more than 
ever a settled thing,” said Lucien: and, considering this remark was all 
that he was at that time called upon to ~sake, he adjusted the glass to his 
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eye, and biting the top of his gold-headed cane, began to make the tour of 
the apartment, examining the arms and the pictures. 

“ Ah !” said Monte-Cristo, “I did not expect the affair would have been 
so promptly concluded.” 

“Oh, things take their course without our assistance: whilst we are 
forgetting them, they are falling into their appointed order; and when, again, 
our attention is directed to them, we are suiprised at the progress they 
have made towards the proposed end. My father and M. Danglars served 
together in Spain, my father in the army and M. Danglars in the commis- 
sariat department. It was there that my father, ruined by the revolution, 
and M. Danglars, who never had possessed any patrimony, both laid the 
foundations of their different fortunes.” “Yes,” said Monte-Cristo, “I 
think M. Danglars mentioned that in a visit which I paid him; and,” con- 
tinued he, casting a side-glance at Lucien, who was turning over the leaves 
of an album, “is Mademoiselle Eugénie pretty—for I think I remember 
that to be her name ?”———“ Very pretty, or rather, very beautiful,” replied 
Albert, ‘‘ but of that style of beauty which I do not appreciate; I am an 
ungrateful fellow.” “You speak as if you were already her husband.” 
“ Ah !” returned Albert, in his turn looking round to see what Lucien 
was doing. “Really,” said Monte-Cristo, lowering his voice, “ you do 
not appear to me to be very enthusiastic on the subject of this marriage.” 
———“ Mademoiselle Danglarsis too rich for me,” replied Morcerf, “and that 
frightens me.”———“ Bah !” exclaimed Monte-Cristo, “ that’s a fine reason to 
give. Are you not rich yourself ?”——“ My father’s income is about 50,000 
francs per annum ; and he will give me, perhaps, ten or twelve thousand 
when | marry.” 

“That, perhaps, might not be considered a large sum, in Paris es- 
pecially,” said the count; “ but everything does not depend on wealth, and 
it is a fine thing to have a good name, and to occupy a high Station in 
society. Your name is cclebiated, your position magnificent ; and then 
the count de Morcerf is a soldier, and it is pleasing to see the integrity of 
a Bayard united to the poverty of a Duguesclin : disinterestedness is the 
brightest ray in which a noble sword can shine. As for me, I consider 
the union with Mademoiselle Danglars a most suitable one; she will en- 
rich you, and you will ennoble her.” Albert shook his head, and looked 
thoughtful, “ There is still something else,” said he. “I confess,” ob- 
served Monte-Cristo, “that I have some difficulty in comprehending your 
objection to a young lady who its both rich and beautiful.” 

“Oh !” said Morcerf, “ this repugnance, if repugnance it may be called, 
is not all on my side.”———“ Whence can it arise then? for you told me 
your father desired the marriage,” 

““My mother’s is the dissenting voice; she has a clear and penetrating 
judgment, and does not smile on the proposed union. I cannot account 
for it, but she seems to entertain some prejudice against the Danglars.” 
——“ Ah !” said the count, ina somewhat forced tone, “ that may be easily 
explained ; Madame la comtesse de Morcerf, who is aristocracy and re- 
finement itself, does not relish the idea of being allied by your marriage 
with one of ignoble birth ; that is natural enough.” 

‘4, I do not know if that is her reason,” said Albert ; “ but one thing I do 
know, that if this marriage be consummated, it will render her quite miser- 
able. There was to have been a meeting six weeks ago in order to talk 
over and settle the affair ; but I had such a sudden attack of indisposi- 
tion——~” “Real?” interrupted the count, smiling. 

-“ Qh, real enough, from anxiety doubtless, that they postponed the ren- 
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dezvous for two months longer. There is no hurry, you know. I am nat 
yet twenty-one, and Eug nie is only seventeen years of age ; but the twp 
months expire next week, It must be done. My dear count, you cannot 
imagine how my mind is harassed. How happy you are in being ex- 
empted from all this ’"———“ Well! and why should not you be free too? 
What prevents you from being so?” 

“Oh! it will be too great a disappointment to my father if I. do not 
marry Mademoiselle Danglars.” “ Marry her then,” said the count, with 
a significant shrug of the shoulders. 

“Yes,” replied Morcerf, “ but that will plunge my mother into positive 

ief.”-——-“ Then do not marry her,” said the count. 

“Well, I shall see. I will try and think over what is the best thing to 
be done ; you will give me your advice, will you not? and if possible ex- 
tricate me from my unpleasant position? I think, rather than give pain to 
my excellent mother, 1 would run the nsk of offending the count.” Monte- 
Cristo turned away ; he seemed moved by this last remark. “ Ah!” said 
he to Debray, who had thrown himself into an easy-chair at the farthest 
extremity of the salon, and who held a pencil in his right hand and an 
account book in his left, “what are you doing there? are you making a 
sketch after Poussin ?” 

“No, no! Iam doing something of a very opposite nature to painting, 
Iam engaged with anthmetic.” “ Arithmetic !” 

“Ves; 1 am calculating—by the way, Morcerf, that indirectly concerns 
you I am calculating what the house of Danglars must have gained by 
the last rise in Haiti stock ; from 206 they have risen to 409 in three days, 
and the prudent banker had purchased at 206, therefore he must have made 
300,000 livres,” 

“ That is not his best stroke of policy,” said Morcerf; “did he not gain 
a million from the Spaniards this last year?” 

“ My dear fellow,” said Lucien, “‘ here is the count of Monte-Cristo, who 
will say to you, as the Italians do,— 

*** Donaro e santita, 
Meta della meta.’ 
When they tell me such things, I only shrug my shoulders and say 
nothing.” “ But you were speaking of Haiti?” said Monte-Cristo. 

“ Ah, Haiti !—thatis quite another thing! Haitiis the écarté of French 
stock-jobbing. They may lke la bouillotte, delight in whist, be enraptured 
with le boston, and yet grow tired of all; but they always come back to 
écarté—that is the game par excellence. M. Danglars sold yesterday at 
405, and pockets 300,000 francs. Had he but waited till to-day, the stocks 
would have fallen to 205, and instead of gaining 300,000 francs, he would 
have lost 20 or 25,000.” 

“ And what has caused the sudden fall from 409 to 206?” asked Monte 
€risto. “Iam profoundly ignorant of all these stock-jobbing intrigues.” 
~nam Because,” said Albert, laughing, “ one piece of news tollows another, 
and there is often great dissimilarity between them.” 

“ Ah,” said the count, “I see that M. Danglars is accustomed to play at 
gaining or losing 390,000 francs in a day ; he must be enormously rich?” 
——* It is not he who plays,” exclaimed Lucien, “it is Madame Danglars ; 
she is indeed daring.” 

“ But you who are a reasonable being, Lucien, and who know how little 
dependence is to be placed on-the news, since you are at the fountain-head, 
surely you ought to prevent it,” said Morcerf, with a smile.——“ How ean 
I, if her husband fails in controlling her?” asked Lucien.; * you. know the 
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character of the baronne-——no one, has any influence with her, and she does 
precisely what she pleases.”-——“ Ah, if I were in your place--—” said 
Al 


t. 

“ Well ?”——-“ ] would reform her: it would be rendering a service to 
her future son-in-law,’-——“ How would you set about it ?” 

‘Ah, that would be easy enough—I would give her a lesson,”: 

A lesson ?”———“ Yes, Your position as secretary tothe minister renders 
your authority great on the subject of political news ; you never open 
your mouth but the stockbrokers immediately stenogiaph your words, 
Cause her to lose 2 or 300,000 francs in a short space of time, and that 
would teach her prudence.”——“ I do not understand,” stammered Lucien. 

“It is very clear, notwithstanding,” rephed the young man, with a 
natrveté totally free from all affectation ; “tell her some fine morning an 
unheard-of piece of intelligence—some telegraphic despatch, of which 
you alone are in possession ; for instance, that Henri 1V. was seen yester- 
day at the house of Gabrielle. That will cause the funds to rise ; she will 
lay her plans accordingly, and she will certainly lose when Beauchamp 
announces the following day, in his gazette, ‘The report which has been 
circulated by some individuals, stating the king to have been seen yester- 
day at Gabrielle’s house, is tctally without foundation. Wecan positively 
assert that his majesty did not quit the Pont-Neuf.’” Lucien half smiled, 
Monte-Cristo, although apparently indifferent, had not lost one word of 
this conversation, and his penetrating eye had even icad a hidden secret 
in the embarrassed manner of the secretary. This embarrassment had 
completely escaped Albert, but it caused Lucien to shorten his visit; he 
was evidently ill at ease. The count, in taking leave of him, said some- 
thing in a low voice, to which he answered, “ Willingly, M. le Comte; I 
accept your proposal.” The count returned to young De Morcerf. 

“Do you not think, on reflection,” said he to him, “ that you have done 
wrong in thus speaking of your mother-in-law in the presence of M. De- 
bray ??———“ M. le Comte,” said Morcerf, “1 beg of you not to apply that 
title so prematurely.” 

“ Now, speaking without any exaggeration, is your mother really so very 
much averse to this marriage ?’?-——“ So much so that the baronne very 
rarely comes to the house, and my mother has not, I think, visited Madame 
Danglars twice in her whole life.” j 

“Then,” said the count, “1 am emboldened to speak openly to you. M. 
Danglars ig my banker; M. de Villefart has overwhelmed me with polite- 
ness in return for a service which a casual piece of good fortune enabled 
me to render him. I predict from all this an avalanche of dinners and 
routs. Now, in order to appear not to expect such a proceeding, and also 
to be beforehand with them, if you like it, ] have thought of inviting M. and 
Madame Danglars, and M. and Madame de Villefort, to my country- 
house at Autueil. If I were to invite you and the count and countess de 
Morcerf to thi8 dinner, it would give it the air of a matrimonial rendezvous, 
or at least Madame de Morcerf would look upon the affair in that hight, 
especially if M. le Baron Danglars did me the honour to bring his dayghter. 
In that case your mother would hold me in aversion, and I do not at ali 
wish that ; on the contrary, I desire to occupy a prominent place in her 
esteem. 

“ Indeed, count,” said Morcerf, “ I thank you sincerely for having used se 
much candour towards me, and I gratefully accept the exclusion. which yau 
sropose tome. You say you desire my mother’s good opinion ; I assure you 

is already yours to a very unusual extent.” 
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“ Do you think so?” said Monte-Cristo, with interest. 

“ Oh, I am sure of it; we talked of you an hour after you left us the 
other day. But to return to what we were saying. If my mother could know 
of this attention on your part—and I will venture to tell her—I am sure that 
she will be most grateful to you; it is true that my father will be equally 
angry.” The countlaughed. “ Well,” said he to Morcerf, “but I think 
your father will not be the only angry one; M. and Madame Danglars 
will think me a very ill-mannered person. ‘They know that I am intimate 
with you—-that you are, in fact, one of the oldest of my Parisian acquaint- 
ances, and they will not find you at my house; they will certainlyask me why 
T did not invite you. Be sure to provide yourself with some previous engaye- 
ment which shall have a semblance of probability, and communicate the fact 
tome by a linein writing. You know that with bankers nothing but a written 
document will be valid.” 

“J will do better than that,” said Albert ; “my mother is wishing to go 
to the sea-side—what day is fixed for your dinner ?’ 

“ Saturday.” “This is Tuesday—well, to-morrow evening we leave, 
and the day after we shall be at Tréport. Really, M. le Comte, you area 
charming person to set people at their ease.” 

“ Indeed, you give me more credit than I deserve; I only wish to do 
what will be agreeable to you, that is all.” 

* When shall you send your invitations ?” 

“This very day.”——-“ Well, 1 will immediately call on M. Danglars, 
and tell him that my mother and myself leave Paris to-morrow. I have 
not seen you, consequently I know nothing of your dinner.” 

“ How foolish you are! Have you forgotten that M. Debray has just 
seen you at my house ?” “ Ah, true !” “On the contrary, I have seen 
you, and invited you without any ceremony, when you instantly answered 
that it would be impossible for you to be amongst the number of my guests, 
as you were going to Tréport.”——“ Well, then, that is settled ; but you 
will come and call on my mother before to-morrow ?” 

“ Before to-morrow ?—that will be a difficult matter to arrange ; besides, I 
shall just be in the way of all the preparations for departure.” 

“You were only a charming man before, but, 1f you accede to my pro- 
posal, you will be adorable.” 

“ What must I do to attain such a height ??-——-“ You are to-day free as 
air—come and dine with me; we shall be a small party—only yourself, 
my mother, and I. You have scarcely secn my mother, you shall have an 
opportunity of observing her more closely. She 13 a remarkable woman, 
and I only regret that there does not exist another who resembles her 
about twenty years younger ; in that case, I assure you, there would very 
soon be a countess and viscountess de Morcerf. As to my father, you will 
not see him ; he is officially engaged, and dines with M: le Grand Réfé- 
rendaire. We will talk over our travels; and you, who have seen the 
whole world, will relate your adventures—you shall tell us“the history of 
the beautiful Greek who was with you the other night at the Opera, and 
whoin you call your slave, and yet treat like a princess. We will talk 
Italian and Spanish, Come, accept my invitation, and my mother will 
thank you.” 

“ A thousand thanks,” said the count, “ your invitation is most gracious, 
and I regret exceedingly that it is not in my powerto acceptit. Iam notso 
much at liberty as you suppose ; on the contrary, I have a most important 
engagement.” 

Ah, take care, you were teaching me just now how, in case of an invi- 
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tation to dinner, one might creditably make an excuse. I require the proof 
of a pre-engagement. I am not a banker, like M. Danglars, but I am 

uite as incredulous as he is.“ I am going to give you a proof,” replied 
the count, and he rang the bell. 

“ Humph !” said Morcerf, “this is the second time you have refused to 
dine with my mother ; it is evident you wish to avoid her.” Monte-Cristo 
started. “Oh, you do not mean that,” said he; “ besides, here comes the 
confirmation of my assertion.” Baptistin entered, and remained standing 
at the door. ‘I had no previous knowledge of your visit, had I ?” 

“ Indeed, you are such an extraordinary person, that I would not answer 
for 1t.’-——“* At all events, I could not guess that you would invite me to 
dinner ?”’——“ Probably not.” “Well, listen; Baptistin, what did I 
tell you this morning when I called you into my laboratory ?”»—“ To close 
the door against visitors as soon as the clock struck five,” replied the valet. 

“ What then ?” 

“ Ah, M. le Comte ” said Albert. “No, no, I wish to do away 
with that mysterious reputation that you have given me, my dear viscount; 
it is tiresome to be always acting Manfred. I wish my life to be free and 
open. Go on, Baptistin.” “Then to admit no one except M. le Major 
Bartolomeo Cavalcanti and his son.” 

“You hear ; Major Bartolomeo Cavalcanti ; a man who ranks amongst 
the most ancient nobility of Italy, whose name Danté has celebrated in 
the tenth canto of ‘ L’/xferno ,” you remember it, do you not? Then there 
is his son, a charming young man, about your own age, viscount, bearing 
the same title as yourself, and who is making his ex/rée into the Parisian 
world, aided by his father’s millions. The major will bring his son with 
him this evening, the continuo, as we say in Italy ; he confides him to my 
care. If he prove himself worthy of it, I will do what I can to advance 
his interests : you will assist me in the work, will you not ?” 

“ Most undoubtedly! This Major Cavalcanti 1s an old friend of yours, 
then ?” “By no means. He 1s a perfect nobleman, very polite, modest, 
and agreeable, such as may be found constantly in Italy, descendants of 
very ancient families, I have met him several times at Florence, Bologna, 
and Lucca, and he has now communicated to me the fact of his arrival in 
this place. The acquaintances one makes in travelling have a sort of claim 
on one: they everywhere expect to receive the same attention which you 
once paid them by chance; as though the civilities of a passing hour were 
likely to awaken any lasting interest in favour of the man in whose society 
you may happen to be thrown in the course of your journey. This good 
Major Cavalcanti is come to take a second view of Paris, which he only 
saw in passing through in the time of the Empire, when he was on his 
way to Moscow. I shall give him a good dinner: he will confide his son 
to my care; I will promise to watch over him; I shall let him follow 
in whatever path his folly may lead him, and then I shall have done ny 
part.” 

“ Certainly ; I see you are a precious Mentor,” said Albert. “ Good-bye, 
we shall return on Sunday. By the way, I have received news of Franz,’ 

“Have you? Is he still amusing himself in Italy ?” 

“el believe so; however, he regrets your absence extremely. He says 
you were the sun of Rome, and that without you all appears dark and 
cloudy ; I do not know if he does not even go so far as to say that it 
rains,”——— His opinion of me is altered for the better, then P’——“ N 
he still persists in looking upon you as the most incomprehensible ne 
mysterious of beings.” —“ He is a charming young man,” said Monte- 
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Cristo, “and I felt a lively interest in him the very first evening of my intra+ 
duction, when I met him in search of a supper, and prevailed upon him ta 
accept a portion of mine. He is, I think, the son of General d’Epinay ?” 

“ He is..——“ The same who was so shamefully assassinated in 1815 ?” 

“By the Bonapartists.”——“ Yes !—really I like him extremely ; is 
there not also a matrimonial engagement contemplated for him ?’—— 
* Yes, he is te marry Mademoiselle de Villefort.”-——“ Indeed !”-———“* And 
you know I am to marry Mademoiselle Danglars,” said Albert, laughing, 
——“ You smile !”——“ Yes.”_—“‘ Why do you do so ?”——“ I smile be- 
cause there appears to me to be about as much inclination for the con- 
summation of the engagement in question as there is for my own. But 
really, my dear count, we are talking as much of women as they do of us}; 
it is unpardonable!” Albert rose. “ Are you going ?” “ Really, that 
is a good idea of yours !—two hours have I heen boring you to death with 
my company, and then you, with the greatest politeness, ask me if I am 
going. Indeed, count, you are the most polished man in the world! And 
your servants, too, how very well behaved they are ; there is quite a style 
about them. M. Baptistin especially ; I could never get such a man as 
that. My servants seem to imitate those you sometimes see in a play, who, 
because they have only a word or two to say, acquit themselves in the most 
awkward manner possible. Therefore, if you part with M. Baptistin, give 
me the refusal of him.” 

“‘ Agreed, viscount.”———“ That is not all ; give my compliments to your 
illustrious visitor, Cavalcante of the Cavalcanti; and if by any chance he 
should be wishing to establish his son, find hima wife very rich, very noble 
on her mother’s side at least, and a baroness in right of her father, I will 
help you in the search.” 

“ Oh ! oh ! you will do as much as that, will you ?’——“ Yes.” 

“Well, really, nothing is certain in this world,” “Oh! count, what 
a service you might render me! I should like you a hundred times better 
if, by your intervention, I could manage to remain a bachelor, even were it 
only for ten years.” 

““ Nothing is impossible,” gravely replied Monte-Ctisto ; and taking leave 
of Albert, he returned into the house, and struck the gong three times. 
Bertuccio appeared. “ M. Bertuccio, you understand that I intend enter- 
taining company on Saturday at Auteuil.” Bertuccio slightly started. “TI 
shall require your services to see that all be properly arranged. It is a 
beautiful house, or at all events may be made so.” 

“ There must be a good deal done before it can deserve that title, M. le 
Comte, for the tapestried hangings are very old.” 

“ Let them all be taken away and changed, then, with the exception of 
the sleeping-chamber which is hung with red damask; you will leave that 
exactly as it is.” Bertuccio bowed. “ You will not touch the garden either ; 
as to the yard, you may do what you please with it; I should prefer that 
being altered beyond all recognition.” ‘ 

“I will do everything in my power to carry out your wishes, M. le 
Comte, I should be glad, however, to receive your excellencys com- 
mands concerning the dinner.” “Really, my dear M. Bertuccio,” said 
the cqunt, “since you have been in Paris, you have become quite neryous, 
and apparently out of your element ; you no longer seem to understand me,” 

“But surely your excellency will be so good as to inform me whom you 
are expecting to receive ?’———-“I_ do not yet know myself, neither is. it 
necessary that you should do so. ‘Lucullus dines with Lycullus,’ that is 
guite sufficient.” Bertuccio bowed, and left the room. 
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CHAPTER LV, 
MAJOR CAVALCANTI. 


Boru the count and Baptistin had told the truth when they announeed to 
Morcerf the proposed visit of the major, which had served Monte-Criste 
asa pretext for declining the invitation which he had received from Alber 
Seven o’clock had just struck, and M. de Bertuccio, according to the come 
mand which had been given him, had two hours before left for Auteuil, 
when a facre stopped at the door of the hotel, and after depositing its 
occupant at the gate, immediately hurried away, as if ashamed of its em 
ployment. The individual who alighted from the vehicle was about fifty- 
two years of age, dressed in one of those green surtouts, ornamented with 
black frogs, which have so long maintained their popularity all over 
Europe. He wore trousers of blue cloth, boots tolerably clean, but not of 
the brightest polish, and a little too thick in the soles, buckskin gloves, a 
hat somewhat resembling in shape those usually worn by the gendarmes, 
and a black cravat striped with white, which, if the proprietor had net 
worn it of his own free will, might have passed for a halter, so much did 
it resemble one. Such was the picturesque costume of the person wha 
rang at the gate, and demanded if it was not No. 30 in the Avenue des 
Champs-Elysées that M. le comte de Monte-Cristo inhabited, and who, 
being answered by the porter in the affirmative, entered, closed the gate 
after him, and began to ascend the steps of the house, 

The small and angular head of the individual in question, his white hair 
and thick grey moustache, caused him to be easily recognised by Baptistin, 
who had received an exact description of the expected visitor, and who 
was awaiting him in the hall. Therefore, scarcely had the stranger time 
to pronounce his name before the count was apprised of his arrival. He 
was ushered into a simple and elegant drawing-room, and the count rose 
to meet him with a smiling air. “Ah, my dear sir, you are most wel- 
come; I was expecting you.”———“ Indeed,” said fhe Italian, “ was your 
excellency then aware of my visit ?” 

“Ves ; I had been told that I should see you to-day at seven o'clock.” 

“ Then you have received full information concerning my arrival ?” 

© Decidedly.” “Ah, so much the better ; I feared this little precau- 
tion might have been forgotten.” 

“ What precaution ?” 

“ That of informing you beforehand of my coming.” 

“Oh, no, it has not.”——-“ But you are sure you are not mistaken.” 

“Tam guite sure of it.” “Tt really was I whom your excellency ex 
pected at seven o’clock this evening !” 

“Twill prove it to you beyond a doubt.’——“ Oh, no, never mind 
that,” said the Italian ; “it is not worth the trouble.” 

* Ves, yes,” said Monte-Cristo. His visitor appeared slightly uneasy, 
Let me see,” Said the count ; “are you not M. le Marquis Bartolomeo 
Cavalcanti ?”-——“ Bartolomeo Cavalcanti,” joyfully replied the Italian ; 
“ves, Iam really he.”-——“ Ex-major in the Austrian service ?” 

“Was I a major ?” timidly asked the old soldier.——“ Yes,” said Monte. 
Crigto, “ you were a major ; that is the title the French give to the post. 
which you filled in Italy.”———“ Very good,” said the major, “1 do nat 
demand more, you understand——” 

“Your visit here to-day is not of your own suggestion, is it ?” said 
Monte-Cristo.——* No, certainly not.” 

“You were sent by some other person ?”———“ Yes,” 
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“ By the excellent Abbé Busoni ?” 

“ Exactly so,” said the delighted major. 

“‘ And you have a letter ?”?-——“ Yes, there it is.” 

“ Give it me, then ;” and Monte-Cristo took the letter, which he opened 
and read. The major looked at the count with his large staring eyes, and 
then took a survey of the apartment, but his gaze almost immediately re- 
verted to the proprietor of the room. “Yes, yes, 1 see. ‘ Major Caval- 
canti, a worthy patrician of Lucca, a descendant of the Cavalcanti, of 
Florence,” continued Monte-Cristo, reading aloud, “ ‘ possessing an in- 
come of half a million.’” Monte-Cristo raised his eyes from the paper, 
and bowed. “ Halfa million,” said he, “magnificent !” 

“ Half a million, is it?” said the major. 

“Yes, in so many words; and it must be $0, for the abbé knows cor- 
rectly the amount of all the largest fortunes in Europe.” 

“Be it half a million, then ; but on my word of honour, I had no idea 
that it was so much.” “ Because you are robbed by your steward. You 
must make some reformation in that quarter.” 

“You have opened my cyes,” said the Italian, gravely ; “I will show 
the gentleman the door.” Monte-Cristo resumed the perusal of the 
letter :— 

““* And who only needs one thing more to make him happy.’ ”—-——“ Yes, 
indeed ! but one !” said the major, witha sigh. ‘“** Which is to recover 
a lost and adored son.’ ” “ A lost and adored son !” 

“ “Stolen away in his infancy, either by an encmy of his noble family or 
by the gipsies.’ ” “ At the age of five years !” said the major with a deep 
sigh, and raising his eyes to heaven. 

“ Unhappy father !” said Monte-Cristo. The count continued :— 

““¢T have given him renewed life and hope, in the assurance that you 
have the power of restoring the son whom he has vainly sought for fifteen 
years,’” The major looked at the count with an indescribable expression 
of anxiety. “I have the power of so doing,” said Monte-Cristo. The 
major recovered his self-possession. “‘Ah! ah !” said he, “ the letter was 
true then to the end ?” 

“ Did you doubt it, M. Bartolomeo ?” 

“No, indeed ; certainly not; a good man,a man holding a religious 
office, as does the Abbé Busoni, could not condescend to deceive or play 
off a joke; but your excellency has not read all.” 

“ Ah! true !” said Monte-Cristo, ‘there is a postscript.” 

“Yes, yes,” repeated the major, “ ves—there—is—a—postscript.” 

“In order to save Major Cavalcanti the trouble of drawing on his 
banker, I send him a draft for 2,o00 francs to defray his travelling ex- 
penses, and credit on you for the further sum of 48,000, which you still owe 
me.’” The major awaited the conclusion of the postscript, apparently 
with great anxiety. “‘ Very good,” said the count. . 

“ He said ‘ very good,’ ” muttered the major, “then—sir—” replied he. 

“Then what?” asked Monte-Cristo. “Then the postscript——” 

“Well ! what of the postscript ?” 

“Then the postscript is as favourably received by you as the rest of 
the letter ?”’-——“ Certainly ; the Abbé Busoni and myself have a stnall 
account open between us. I donot remember if it is exactly 48,000 francs, 
which I am stillowing him; but I dare say we shall not dispute the differ- 
ence. You attached great importance, then, to this postscript, my dear 
M. Cavalcanti ?” 

“T must explain to you,” said the major, “ that, fully confiding in the 
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signature of the Abbé Busoni, I had not provided myself with any other 
funds ; so that if this resource had failed me, I should have found myself 
very unpleasantly situated in Paris.” 

“Is it possible that a man of your standing should be embarrassed any- 
where ?” said Monte-Cristo. 

“ Why, really I know no one,” said the major. 

“ But then you yourself are known to others ?” 

“Ves, I am known, so that———-”-—“ Proceed, my dear M. Cavalcanti.” 

“So that you will remit to me these 48,000 francs ?” 

“ Certainly, at your first request.” The mayjor’s eyes dilated with pleasing 
astonishment. “ But sit down,” said Monte-Cristo ; “really I do not know 
what I have been thinking of—I have positively kept you standing for the 
last quarter of an hour.” “Don’t mention it.” The major drew an arm- 
chair towards him, and procceded to seat himself. 

“ Now,” said the count, “ what will you take—a glass of port, sherry, or 
vin d@’Alicant ?” 

“Vin d’Alicant, if you please ; it is my favourite wine.” 

“1 have some which 1s excellent. You will take a biscuit with it, will 
you not ?”?——“ Yes, I will take a biscuit, as you are so obliging.” 

Monte-Cristo rang ; Baptistin appeared. The count advanced to meet 
him. “ Well?” said he, in a low voice. “The young man is here,” said 
the valet-de-chambre, in the same tone. 

“Into what room did you take him ?” 

“ Into the blue drawing-room, according to your excellency’s orders.” 

** That’s right ; now bring the vin d’Alicant and some biscuits.” 

Baptistin left the room. “ Really,” said the major, “I am quite ashamed 
of the trouble I ami giving you.” “Pray don’t mention such a thing,” said 
the count. Baptistin re-entered with glasses, wine, and biscuits. The count 
filled one glass, but in the other he only poured a few drops of the ruby- 
coloured liquid. The bottle was covered with spiders’ webs, and all the 
other signs which indicate the age of wine more truly than do wrinkles on 
the face of aman. The major made a wise choice; he took the full glass 
and a biscuit. The count told Baptistin to leave the plate within reach of 
his guest, who began by sipping the Alicant with an expression of great 
satisfaction, and then delicately steeped his biscuit in the wine. 

* So, sir, you inhabited Lucca, did you? You were rich, noble, held in 
great esteem—had all that could rende: a man happy ?” 

“All,” said the major, hastily swallowing his biscuit, “ positively all.” 

“And yet there was one thing wanting in order to complete your happi- 
ness ?” “Only one thing,” said the Italian. 

“And that one thing, your lost child !"———“ Ah,” said the major, taking 
a second biscuit, “ that consummation of my happiness was indeed want- 
ing.” The worthy major raised his eyes to heaven and sighed. 

“Let me hear, then,” said the count, “who this deeply-regretted son 
was; for I alw@ys understood you were a bachelor.” 

“ That was the general opinion, sir,” said the major, “and I——” 

“ Yes,” replied the count, “ and you confirmed the report. A youthful 
indiscretion, I suppose, which you were anxious to conceal from the world 
at large?” The major recovered himself, and resumed his usual calm 
manner, at the same time casting his eyes down, either to give himself 
time to compose his countenance, or to assist his imagination, all the while 
giving an under-look at the count, the protracted smile on whose lips still 
announced the same polite curiosity. ‘‘ Yes,” said the major, “1 did wish 
this fault to be hidden from every eye.” 
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“® Not on yout bwn account, surely,” replied Monte-Cristo 3 “for & dtha 
{s'above all these things ?’—-—* Oh, no, certainly nat on my own accottht,” 
said the major, with a smile and a shake of the head. 

“But for the sake of the mother?” said the count.——* Yes, for the 
mother’s sake—his poor mother !” cried the major, taking a third biscuit. 

“ Take some more wine, my dear Cavalcanti,” said the count, pouring 
out for hima second glass of Alicant ; “ your emotion has quite overcome 
yeu.”———“ His poor mother !” murmured the major, trying if the will was 
powerful enough to act on the lachrymal gland, soas to moisten the corner 
of his eye with a false tear. 

* She belonged to one of the first families in Italy, I think, did she not ?” 

* She was of a noble family of Fiesole, M. le Comte.” 

“ And her name was——” 

“Do you desire to know her name—— ?” 

“ Oh,” said Monte-Cristo, “it would be quite superfluous for you to tell 
me, for I already know it.” 

“'M. le Comte knows everything,” said the Italian, bowing. 

“ Oliva Corsinari, was it not ?” “ Oliva Corsinari !” 

“A marchioness ?’——-“ A marchioness !’——“* And you married her at 
last, notwithstanding the opposition of her family ?” | 

“Yes, I did so.” “And you have doubtless brought all your papers 
with you ?” said Monte-Cristo. 

*‘ What papers ?”?———“ The certificate of your marriage with Oliva Cor- 
sinari, and the register of your child’s birth.” 
“The register of my child’s birth ?’-——“ The register of the birth of 
Andrea Cavalcanti—of your son; is not his name Andrea ?” 
“T believe so,” said the major. 
“ What! you are not sure that is his name !” 
“ dare not positively assert it, as he has been lost for so long a time.” | 
“ Well, then,” said Monte-Cristo, “you have all the documents with 
ou ?” 
“'M. le Comte, I regret to say that, not knowing it was necessary to 
come provided with these papers, I neglected to bring them with me.” 
“ That is unfortunate,” returned Monte-Cristo. 
“Were they, then, so necessary ??——“ They were indispensable.” 
The major passed his hand across his brow, ‘Ah, ger Bacco, indis- 
pensable, were they ?” 
“ Certainly they were ; supposing there were to be doubts raised as to 
the validity of your marriage or the legitimacy of your child ?” 
“ True,” said the major, “ there might be doubts raised.” 
“Tn that case your son would be very unpleasantly situated.” 
“Tt would be fatal to his interests.” 
“It might cause him to fail in some desirable matrimonial speculation.” 
“ O peccato /’———“ You must know that in France they are very parti- 
cular on these points ; it is not sufficient, as in Italy, to go to the priest 
and say, ‘ We love each other, and want you to marry us.’ Marriate is a 
civil affair in France, and in order to marry in an orthodox manner you 
must have papers which undeniably establish your identity.” 
“ That is the misfortune ! You see I have not these necessary pagers.” 
Fortunately, I have them, though,” said Monte-Cristo. 
“You P?’——" Yes,”——" You have them ?”———* I have them.” 
“ Ah, indeed !” said the majot, who, seeing the object of His jodtney 
frustrated by the absence of the papers, feared also that his forgetfulness 
might give rise to some difficulty concerning the 48,o00 frais.“ ah, in- 
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deed, that is a fortunate circumstance ; yes, that really is ducky, for it nevet 
occurred to me to bring them,”———“ I do not at all wonder at it—one can- 
not think of everything ; but, happily, the Abbé Busoni thought for you.” 

‘‘ He is an excellent person !” 

“ He is extremely prudent and thoughtful.” 

* He is an admirable man,” said the major ; “and he sent them t you ?” 

“ Here they are.” 

The major clasped his hands in token of admiration. “You married 
Oliva Corsinari in the church of San Paolo del Monte-Cattini ; here is the 
priest’s certificate.” 

“ Yes, indeed, there it is truly,” said the Italian, looking on with astonish- 
ment. “And here is Andrea Cqavalcanti’s baptismal register, given by the 
curé of Saravezza.” 

* All quite correct.” -—— Take these documents, then ; they do not con- 
cérn me. ‘You will give them to your son, who will, of course, take great 
care of them.” 

“T should think so, indeed! If he were to lose them——” 

“ Well, and if he were to lose them ?” said Monte-Cristo. 

“Tn that case,” replied the major, “it would be necessary to write to 
the curé for duplicates, and it would be some time before they could be 
obtained.” 

“It would be a difficult matter to arrange,” said Monte-Cristo. 

“ Almost an impossibility,” replied the major. 

‘‘T am very glad to see that you understand the value of these papers.” 

“TI regard them as invaluable.” 

“ Now,” said Monte-Cristo, “as to the mother of the young man~——” 

“As to the mother of the young man ” repeated the Italian, with 
anxiety.——-“ As regards la Marquise Corsinari-—” 

“Really,” said the major, “ difficulties seem to thicken upen us ; will she 
be wanted in any way ?” 

“No, sir,” replied Monte-Cristo ; “ besides, has she not——” 

“Yes, yes,” said the major, “ she has——” 

“ Paid the last debt of nature r’———‘ Alas ! yes,” returned the Italian. 

“1 knew that,” said Monte-Cristo ; “she has been dead these ten years.” 

“ And I am still mourning her loss !” exclaimed the major, drawing from 
his pocket a checked handkerchief, and alternately wiping first the right 
and then the left eye. 

“What would you have ?” said Monte-Cristo ; “ we are all mortal, Now, 
you understand, my dear M. Cavalcanti, that it is useless for you to tell 
people in France that you have been separated from your son for fifteen 
years. Stories of gipsies, who steal children, are not at all in vogue in this 
part of the world, and would not be believed. You sent him for his edu- 
cation to a college in one of the provinces, and now you wish him to com- 

lete his education in the Parisian world. That is the reason which has 
duced you to leave Via Reggio, where you have lived since the death of 
your wife. That will be sufficient.” 

“You think 50 P’-——“ Certainly.” | 

“Very well, then,”-——“ If they should hear of the separation——"_—_ 

“ Ah, yes ; what could I say ?” “That an ufifaithful tutor, bought 
over by the enemies of your family-———” 

“ By the Corsinari?’——“ Precisely. Had stolen away this child, ia 
order that your name might become extinct.” : 

“ That will do well, since he is an only son.” Well, now that all is 
arranged, do not let these newly-awakened remembrances be fotgetten, 
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You have, doubtless, already guessed that I was preparing a surprise for 
you ?”—-——'* An agreeable one ?” asked the Italian. 

“ Ah, I see the eye of a father is no more to be deceived than his heart.” 

“Hum !” said the major. . 

“Some one has told you the secret ; or, perhaps, you guessed that he 
was here,”-——“ That who was here ?” 

“Your child—your son—your Andrea !’———“ I did guess it,” replied the 
major, with the greatest sang froid possible. ‘Then he is here?” 

“ He is,” said Monte-Cristo; ‘‘ when the valet-de-chambre came in just 
now, he told me of his arrival.” “ Ah, very well, very well !” said the 
major, clutching the buttons of his coat at each exclamation which he 
made, 

‘“* My dear sir,” said Monte-Cristo, “I understand all your emotion ; you 
must have time to recover yourself. I will, in the meantime, go and pre- 
ees the young man for this much-desired interview, for I presume that 

e is not less impatient for it than yourself.” 

“‘T should quite imagine that to be the case,” said Cevalcanti. 

“ Well, in a quarter of an hour he shall be with you.” 

“You will bring him, then? You carry your goodness so far as even to 
present him to me yourself !” 

“No; I donot wish to come betweena father and son Your interview 
will be private. But do not be uneasy ; even if the powerful voice of nature 
should be silent, you cannot well mistake him ; he will enter by this door. 
He is a fine young maj, of fair complexion—-a little too fair, perhaps— 
pleasing manners ; but you will see and judge for yourself.” 

“ By the way,” said the major, “ you know I have only the 2,000 francs 
which the Abbé Busoni sent me ; this sum I have expended upon travelling 
expenses, and @ 

“ And you want money ; that is a matter of course, my dear M. Caval- 
canti. Well, here are 8,000 francs on account.” 

The major’s eyes sparkled brilliantly. 

* It is 40,009 francs which I now owe you,” said Monte-Cristo. 

“ Does your excellency wish for a receipt f” said the major, at the same 
time slipping the money into the inner pocket of his coat. 

“ For what ?” said the count. 

“JT thought you might want it to show the Abbé Busoni.” 

“Well, when you receive the remaining 40,000, you shall give me a re- 
ceipt in full. Between honest men such excessive precaution is, I think, 
quite unnecessary.” 

“Yes, so it is, between perfectly upright people.” 

“One word more,” said Monte-Cristo. 

“ Say on.”———“ You will permit me to make one remark ?” 

“ Certainly ; pray do so.” 

“ Then I should advise you to leave off wearing that style of dress.” 

“Indeed !” said the major, regarding himself with an air of complete 
satisfaction. ; 

“Yes. It may be worn at Via Reggio; but that costume, however 
elegant in itself, has long been out of fashion in Paris.” 

“ That’s unfortunate.” - 

“ Oh, if you really are attached to your old mode of dress, you can easily 
resume it when you leave Paris.” 

“ But what shall I wear ?’/———“ What you find in your trunks.” 

“In my trunks?’ I have but one portmanteau.” 

“I dare say you have nothing else with you. What is the use of boring 
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one’s self with so many things? Besides, an old soldier always likes to 
march with as little baggage as possible.” ” 

“ That is just the case—precisely so !’———“ But you are a man of fore- 
sight and prudence, therefore you sent your luggage on before you. It has 
arrived at the Hétel des Princes, Rue de Richelieu. It is there you areto 
take up your quarters.” 

‘‘ Then, in these trunks i 

“‘T presume you have given orders to your valet-de-chambre to put in all 
you are likely to need,—your plain clothes and your uniform. On grand 
occasions you must wear your uniform ; that will look very well. Do not 
forget your crosses. They still laugh at them in France, and yet always 
wear them, for all that.” 

“Very well! very well!” said the major, who was in ecstasy at the 
attention paid him by the count. “ Now,” said Monte-Cristo, “ that you 
have fortified yourself against all painful excitement, prepare yourself, my 
dear M. Cavalcanti, to meet your lost Andrea.” Saying which Monte- 
Cristo bowed, and disappeared behind the tapestry, leaving the major 
fascinated beyond expression with the delightful reception which the count 
had given him. 











CHAPTER LVI. 
ANDREA CAVALCANTI. 


THE Count of Monte-Cristo entered the adjoining room, which Baptistin 
had designated as the blue drawing-room, and found there a young man, 
of graceful demeanour and elegant appearance, who had arrived in a fracre 
about half an hour previously. Baptistin had not found any difficulty in 
recognising the individual who presented himself at the door for admit- 
tance. He was certainly the tall young man with light hair, red beard, 
black eyes, and brilliant complexion, whom his master had so particularly 
described to him. When the count entered the room the young man was 
carelessly stretched on a sofa, tapping his boot with the gold-headed cane 
which he held in his hand. On perceiving the count he rose quickly. 
“The Count of Monte-Cristo, I believe >” said he. 

“Yes, sir, and I think I have the honour of addressing M. le Comte 
Andrea Cavalcanti ?” “ Count Andrea Cavalcanti,” repeated the young 
man, accompanying his words with a bow. 

“You are charged with a letter of introduction addressed to me, are you 
not ?” said the count.——-“ I did not mention that, because the signature 
seemed to me so strange.” 

“ The letter signed ‘ Sinbad the Sailor,’ is it not ?” 

“Exactly so. Now, as I have never known any Sinbad, with the excep- 
tion of the one celebrated in the ‘Thousand and One Nights’ ——” 

“Well ! it is one of his descendants, and a great friend of mine; he is 
a very rich Englishman, eccentric almost to insanity; and his real name 
is Lord Wilmore.”———“ Ah | indeed! then that explains everything,” 
said Andrea, “that is extraordinary. He is, then, the same Englishman 
whom I met—at—yes, very well! M. le Comte, I am at your service,” 

“ If what you say be true,” replied the count, smiling, “perhaps you will 
be kind enough to give me some account of yourself and your family ?” 
~——“ Certainly, I will do so,” said the young man, with a quickness which 
gave proof of his ready invention. “I am(as you have said) the Count 
Andrea Cavalcanti, son of Major Bartolomeo Cavalcanti, a descendant of 
the Cavalcanti whose names are inscribed in the golden book at erence: 
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Qur family, although still rich (for my father’s Income amounts to half a 
million), has experienced many misfortunes, and I myself was, at the age 
of five years, taken away by the tteachery of my tutor, so that for fifteen 
years I have not seen the author of my existence. Since I have arrived at 
years of discretion and become my own master, I have been constantly 
secking him, but all in vain. At Icength I received this letter from your 
friend, which states that my father is in Paris, and authorises me to address 
myself to you for information respecting him.” 

“ Really, all you have related to me is exceedingly interesting,” said 
Monte-Cristo, observing the young man witha gloomy satisfaction ; “ and 
you have done well to conform in everything to the wishes of my friend 
Sinbad ; for your father is indeed here, and 1s seeking you.” 

The count, from the moment of his first entering the drawing-room, had 
not once lost sight of the expression of the young man’s countenance ; he 
had admired the assurance of his look and the firmness of his voice ; but 
at these words, so natural in themselves, “ Your father is indeed here, and 
is seeking you,” young Andrea started, and exclaimed, “ My father ! is my 
father here?” “ Most undoubtedly,” replied Monte-Cristo; “your 
father, the Major Bartolomeo Cavalcanti.” The expression of terror which, 
for the moment, had overspread the features of the young man, had now 
disappeared. “Ah! yes, that is the name, certainly. Major Bartolomeo 
Cavalcanti. And you really mean to say, M. le Comte, that my dear 
father is here ?” 

“Yes, sir; and I can even add that I have only just left his company. 
The history which he related to me of his lost son touched me to the 
quick; indeed, his griefs, hopes, and fears, on that subject might furnish 
material for a most touching and pathetic poem. At length, he one day 
received a letter, stating that the parties who had deprived him of his son, 
now offered to restore him, or at least to give notice where he might be 
found, on condition of receiving a Jarge sum of money, by way of ransom, 
Your father did not hesitate an instant, and the sum was sent to the frontier 
of Piedmont, with a passport signed for Italy. You were in the south of 
France, I think ?” 

“Yes,” replied Andrea, with an embarrassed air, “I was in the south of 
France.”—-—“ A carriage was to await you at Nice ?” 

Precisely so; and it conveyed me from Nice to Genoa, from Genoa to 
Turin, from Turin to Chambéry, from Chambéry to Pont-de-Beauvoisin, 
and from Pont-de-Beauvoisin to Paris.” 

“Indeed ! then your father ought to have met with you on the road, for 
it is exactly the same route which he himself took, and that is how we have 
been able to trace your journey to this place.” 

“ But,” said Andrea, “if my father had met me, I doubt if he would have 
recognised me ; I must be somewhat altered since he last saw me.” 

“Oh! the voice of nature,” said Monte-Cristo. 

“True,” interrupted the young man, “I had not looked upon it in that 
point of view.”——“ Now,” replied Monte-Cristo, “there is only one source 
of uneasiness left in your father’s mind, which is this—he is anxious to 
know how you have been employed during your long absence from 
him ; how you have been treated by your persecutors ; and if they, have 
conducted themselves towards you with all the deference due to your rank, 
Finally, he is anxious to see if you have been fortunate enough to escape 
the bad moral influence to which you have been exposed, and which is 
infinitely more to be dreaded than any physical suffering ; he wishes to 
discover if the fine abilities with which nature had endowed you have been 
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wWenkened by want of culture ; and, in short, whether you consider yourself 
capable of resuming and retaining in the world the high position to which 
your rank entitles you.” 

“ Sir,” exclaimed the young man, quite astounded, “I hope no false 
report-—— 

WAS for myself, I first heard you spoken of by my friend Wilmore, the 
philanthropist. 1 believe he found Pee in some unpleasant position, but 
do not know of what nature, for I did not ask, not being inquisitive. Your 
misfortunes engaged his sympathies ; soyou see you must have been in- 
teresting. He told me that he was anxious to restore you to the position 
which you had lost, and that he would seek your father until he found him, 
He did seek, and has found him, apparently, since he is here now; and, 
finally, my friend apprized me of your coming, and gave me a few other in- 
structions relative to your futurefortune. I am quite aware that my friend 
Wilmore is an original, but he is sincere, andas rich asa gold mine; con- 
sequently, he may indulge his eccentricities without any fear of their ruin- 
ing him, and I have promised to adhere to his instructions. Now, sir, 

ray do not be offended at the question I am about to put to you, as it comes 
in the way of my duty as your patron. I would wish to know if the mis- 
fortunes which have happened to you—misfortunes entirely beyond your 
control, and which in no degree diminish my regard for you—I would wish 
to know if they have not, in some measure, contributed to render you a 
stranger to the world in which your fortune and your name entitle you to 
Nake a conspicuous figure ?” 

“Sir,” returned the young man, with a reassurance of manner, “‘ make 
your mind easy on this score. Those who took me fiom my father, and 
who always intended, sooner or later, to sell me again to my original pro- 
prietor, as they have now done, calculated that, in order to make the most 
ef their bargain, it would be politic to leave me in possession of all my per- 
sonal and hereditary worth, and even to increase the value, if possible, 
I have, therefore, received a very good education, and have been treated 
by these kidnappers very much as the slaves were treated in Asia Minor, 
whose masters made them grammarians, doctors, and philosophers, in 
order that they might fetch a higher pricein the Roman market.” Monte- 
Cristo smiled with satisfaction ; it appeared as if he had not expected so 
much from M. Andrea Cavalcanti. “ Besides,” continued the young man, 
“if there did appear some defect in education, or offence against the es- 
tablished forms of etiquette, I suppose they would be excused, in considera- 
tion of the misfortunes which accompanied my birth, and followed me 
through my youth.” 

“ Well,” said Monte-Cristo, in an indifferent tone, “ you will do as you 
please, count, for you are the master of your own actions, and are the per- 
son most concerned in the matter; but if I were you, I would not divulge 
a word of aaah aa age Your history is quite a romance, and the 
world, which delights in romances contained in two covers of yellow paper, 
strangely mistrusts those which are bound in living parchment, even 
though they be gilded like yourself. This is the kind of difficulty which I 
wished to represent to you, M.le Comte. You would hardly have recited 
your touching history than it would go forth to the world, and be deemed 
unlikely and unnatural. You would be no longer a lost child found, but 
you would be looked upon as an upstart, who had sprung up like a mush- 
room inthe night. You might excite a little curiosity, but it is not every 
one who likes to be made the centre of observation and the subject of un- 

t remark,”--—-“ ] agree with you, M, le Comte,” said the young 
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man, turning pale, and, in spite of himself, trembling beneath the scruti- 
ene look of his companion, “ such consequences would be extremely un- 
easant. 
ae Nevertheless, you must not exaggerate the evil,” said Monte-Cristo, 
“or by endeavouring to avoid one fault you will fall into another. You 
must resolve upon one simple and single line of conduct ; and for a man 
of your intelligence, this plan is as easy as it is necessary ; you must form 
honourable friendships, and by that means counteract the prejudice which 
may attach to the obscurity of your former life.” Andrea visibly changed 
countenance. ‘I would offer myself as your surety and friendly adviser,” 
said Monte-Cristo, ‘did I not possess a moral distrust of my best friends, 
and a sort of inclination to lead others to doubt them too; therefore, in 
departing from this rule, I should (as the actors say) be playing a part 
quite out of my line, and should, therefore, run the risk of being hissed, 
which would be an act of folly.” “ However, M. le Comte,” said Andrea, 
“in consideration of Lord Wilmore, by whom I was recommended to 
you-——” 

“Yes, certainly,” interrupted Monte-Cristo ; “but Lord Wilmore did 
not omit toinform me, my dear M. Andrea, that the season of your youth 
was rathera stormy one. Ah !” said the count, watching Andrea’s coun- 
tenance, “Ido not demand any confession from you; it 1s precisely to 
avoid that necessity that your father was sent for from Lucca. You shall 
soon see him; he is a little stiff and pompous in his manner, and he is dis- 
figured by his uniform ; but when it becomes known that he is in the Aus- 
trian service, all that will be pardoned. Weare not generally very severe 
with the Austrians. In short, you will find your father a very presentable 
person, I assure you.” 

“ Ah, gir, you have given me confidence ; it is so long since we were 
separated, that I have not the least remembrance of him ; and, besides, 
you know that in the eyes of the world a large fortune covers all defects.” 
——“ He isa millionaire—his income is 500,000 francs.” 

“Then,” said the young man, with anxiety, “I shall be sure to be placed 
in an agreeable position.”.—“ One of the most agreeable possible, my 
dear sir ; he will allow you an income of 50,000 livres per annum during 
the whole time of Your stay in Paris.” 

“ Then in that case I shall always choose to remain there.” 

** You cannot control circumstances, my dear sir; ‘man proposes, and 
God disposes.’” Andreasighed. ‘ But,” said he, “so long as I doremain 
in Paris, and nothing forces me to quit it, do you mean to tell me that I 
may rely on receiving the sum you just now mentioned to me ?”--—“ You 
may.”——* Shall I receive it from my father?” asked Andrea, with some 
uneasiness.-——-“ Yes, you will receive it from your father personally, but 
Lord Wilmore will be the security forthe money. He has, at the request 
of your father, opened an account of 5,000 francs amonth at M. Danglars’, 
which is one of the safest banks in Paris.” 

“ And does my father mean to remain long in Paris ?” asked Andrea. 

“Only a few days,” replied Monte-Cristo. ‘ His service does not allow 
him to absent himself more than two or three weeks together.” 

“Ah! my dear father !” exclaimed Andrea, evidently charmed with. the 
idea of his speedy departure. 

“Therefore,” said Monte-Cristo, feigning to mistake his meaning— 
“therefore I will not, for another instant, retard the pleasure of your meet- 
ing. Are you prepared to embrace your worthy father ?” 

“J hope you do not doubt it.” Go, then, into the drawing-room, my 
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young friend, where you will find your father awaiting you.” Andrea made 
a low bow to the count, and entered the adjoining room. Monte-Cristo 
watched him till he disappeared, and then touched a spring made to look 
like a picture, which, in sliding partially from the frame, discovered to 
view a small interstice, which was so cleverly contrived that it revealed 
all that was passing in the drawing-room now occupied by Cavalcanti and 
Andrea. The young man closed the door behind him, and advanced to- 
wards the major, who had risen when he heard steps approaching him. 
“ Ah ! my dear father !” said Andrea in a loud voice, in order that the count 
might hear him in the next room, “1s it really you ?”?———-“ How do you do, 
my dear son?” said the major gravely. 

‘After so many years of painful separation,” said Andtea, in the same 
tone of voice, and glancing towards the door, “ what a happiness it is to 
meet again !” “ Indeed it is, after so long a separation.” 

“Will you not embrace me, sir?” said Andrea. 

“Tf you wish it, my son,” said the major ; and the two men embraced 
each other after the fashion of actors on the stage; that is to say, earh 
rested his head on the other’s shoulder. 

“Then we are once more reunited?” said Andrea. 

* Once more !” replied the major. 

‘Never more to be separated °” 

“Why, as to that—I think, my dear son, you must be by this time so 
accustomed to France as to look upon it almost as a second country.” 

“ The fact 1s,” said the young man, “ that I should be exceedingly grieved 
to leave it.” 

“As for me, you must know I cannot possibly live out of Lucca ; there- 
fore I shall return to Italy as soon as I can.”—-—“ But before you leave 
France, my dear father, 1 hope you will put me in possession of the docu- 
ments which will be necessary to prove my descent.” 

“‘ Certainly, I am come expressly on that account ; it has cost me much 
trouble to find you, but I had resolved on giving them into your hands ; 
and if I had to recommence my search, it would occupy all the few re- 
maining years of my life.” 

** Where are these papers, then ?’———“‘ Here they are.” 

Andrea seized the certificate of his father’s marriage and his own bap- 
tismal register, and after having opened them with all the eagerness which 
might be expected under the circumstances, he read them with a facility 
which proved that he was accustomed to similar documents, and with an 
expression which plainly denoted an unusual interest in the contents. 
When he had perused the documents, an indefinable expression of pleasure 
lighted up his countenance, and looking at the major with a most peculiar 
smile, he said, in very excellent Tuscan,—“ Then there is no longer any 
such thing in Italy as being condemned to the galleys?’ The major drew 
himself up to hgs full height. 

*“ Why ?-—what do you mean by that question ?” 

‘I mean that if there were, it would be impossible to draw up with im- 
punity two such deeds as these. In France, my dear sir, half such a piece 
of effrontery as that would cause you to be quickly despatched to Toulon 
for five years, for change of air.” “ Will you be good enough to explain 
your meaning?” said the major, endeavouring as much as potable to 
assume an air of the greatest majesty. | 

“My dear M. Cavalcanti,” said Andrea, taking the major by the arm in 
a confidential manner, “how much are you paid for being my father?" 
The major was about to speak, when Andrea continued, in a low voice,— 
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* Nonsense ! I am going to set you an example of confidence ; they give 
me 50,000 francs a year to be your son ; consequently, you can understand 
that it is not at all likely I shall ever deny my parent.” The major looked 
anxiously around him. “ Make yourself easy, we are quite aione! said 
Andrea ; “ besides, we are conversing in Italian.”-—* Well, then,” replied 
the major, “they paid me 50,000 francs down.” 

“ Monsieur Cavalcanti,” said Andrea, “‘do you believe in fairy tales ?” 

“T used not to do so, but I really feel now almost obliged to have faith 
in them.”——“ You have, then, been induced to alter your opinion ; you 
have had some proofs of their truth?” The major drew from his pocket a 
handful of gold. “ Most palpable proofs,” said he, “as you may perceive.” 

“You think, then, that I may rely on the count’s promises ?’——* Cer- 
tainly I do.”———“ You are sure he will keep his word with me ?’/——“ To 
the letter ; but at the same time, remember, we must Continue to play our 
respective parts. I, as a tender father ” 

“ And I as a dutiful son, as they choose that I shall be descended from 
you.”———“ Who do you mean by they ?” 

“ Ma foi! 1 can hardly tell, but I was alluding to those who wrote the 
letter ; you received one, did you not ??—-—“ Yes.” 

‘From whom 2” “From a certain Abbé Busoni.” 

‘Have you any knowledge of him ?” 

‘No, I have never seen him.” 

“What did he say in the Ictter ?” 

“You will promise not to betray me ?” 

“ Rest assured of that; you well know that our interests are the same.” 

“Then read for yourself ;” and the major gave a letter into the young 
man’s hand. Andrea read in a low voice :— 








“You are poor; a miserable old age awaits you. Would you like to 
become rich, or at least independent? Sct out immediately for Paris, and 
demand of the count of Monte-Cristo, Avenue des Champs Elysées, No. 
30, the son whom you had by the Marquise Corsinari, and who was taken 
from you at five years of age. This son is named Andrea Cavalcanti. In 
order that you may not doubt the kind intention of the writer of this letter, 
you will find enclosed an order for 2,400 francs, payable in Florence, at 
the house of M. Gozzi; also a letter of introduction to M. le comte de 
Monte-Cristo, on whom I give you a draft of 48,000 francs. Remember 
to go to the count on the 26th May at seven o’clock 1n the evening. 

(Signed) “ ABBE BUSONI,” 


“Tt is the same.” 

* What do you mean ?” said the major. 

« 1 was going to say that I received a letter almost to the same effect.” 

“ You ?P’———*‘ Yes.” é 

“From the Abbé Busoni ?” “No.” 

“From whom, then ?’?——-“ From an Englishman, called Lord Wilmore, 
who takes the name of Sinbad the Sailor.” 

“And of whom you have no more knowledge than I of the Apbé 
Busoni ?” 

“You are mistaken ; there I am in advance of you.” 

“You have seen him, then ?”?-——* Yes, once.” 

“ Where ?””——“ Ah ! that is just what I cannot tell you; if I did, I 
should make you as wise as myself, which it is not my intention to do,” 

“ And what did the letter contain 7’ Read it,” 
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“¢Vou are poor, and your future prospects are dark and gloomy. Do 
you wish for a name? should you like to be rich, and your own master?” 


“ Ma foi / said the young man ; ‘was it possible there could be two 
answers to such a question? 


“Take the post-chaise which you will find waiting at the Porte de 
Génés, as you enter Nice; pass through Turin, Chambéry, and Pont-de- 
Beauvoisin, Go to the count of Monte-Cristo, Avenue des Champs- 
Elysées, on the 26th of May, at seven o’clock in the evening, and demand 
of him your father. ‘You are the son of the Marquis Cavalcanti and the 
Marquise Oliva Corsinari. The marquis will give you some papers which 
will certify this fact, and authcrise you to appear under that name in the 
Parisian world. As to your rank, an annual income of 50,000 livres will 
enable you to support it admirably. I enclose a draft for 5,000 livres, 
payable on M. Ferrea, banker at Nice, and also a letter of introduction to 
the count of Monte-Cristo, whom I have directed to supply all your wants. 

«¢ SINBAD THE SAILOR.’ 


“ Humph !” said the major; “very good! You have seen the count, 
you say ?”-———-“‘] have only just left him.” 

‘“‘ And has he conformed to all which the letter specified ?” 

“He has.”——“ Do you understand it ?” 

‘Not in the least.".—-— “ There is a dupe somewhere.” 

“ At all events, it is neither you nor I.” 

“ Certainly not.”———“ Well then——” 

“Why it does not much concern us; do you think it does?” 

“No! I agree with you there; we must play the game to the end, and 
consent to be blindfold."———“ Ah! you shall see ; I promise you I wifl 
sustain my part to admiration.” 

“IT never once doubted your doing so.” Monte-Cristo chose this 
moment for re-entering the drawing-room. On hearing the sound of his 
footsteps, the two men threw themselves in cach other’s arms; and. in the 
midst of this embrace, the count entered. “ Well, marquis,” said \:onte- 
Cristo, “ you appear to be in no way disappointed in the son whom your 
good fortune has restored to you.”———“ Ah! M. le Comte, I am over- 
whelmed with delight.” 

** And what are your feelings °?” said Monte-Cristo, turning to the young 
man.-—-— As for me, my heart is overflowing with happiness.” 

“ Happy father ! happy son ” said the count.——* There is only one 
thing which grieves me,” observed the major, “and that is the necessity 
there is for my leaving Paris so soon,” —-—“ Ah! my dear M. Cavalcanti, 
I trust you will not leave before I have had the honour of presenting you 
to some of my friends.” 

“Tam at yor service, sir,” replied the major. 

“ Now, sir,” said Monte-Cristo, addressing Andrea, “make your cot 
fession.”——-“ To whom ?” 

* Tell M. Cavalcanti something of the state of your finances.” 

* Ma fot! M. le Comte, you have touched upon a tender chord,” 

*®Do you hear what he says, major ?’——~* Certainly { do,” 

“ But do you understand ?”-— I do.” 

“Your son says he requires money.” 

“Well! what would you have me do?” said the sda 
. © You should furnish hiin with some, of course,” replied Monte-Cristo. | 
HY Pasinamf Yes, you !* said the count, at the same time advancing to 
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— Andrea, and slipping a packet of bank-notes into the young man’s 
and. 

“ What is this P?——- -“ It is from your father.” 

“From my father ?’——“ Yes ; did you not tell him just now that you 
wanted money? Well, then, he deputes me to give you this.” 

“Am I to consider this as part of my income on account ?” 

“No! it is for the first expenses of your settling in Paris.” 

“ Ah! how good my dear father is !” 

*‘ Silence !” said Monte-Cristo ; “he does not wish you to know that it 
comes from him.”—-—“ I fully appreciate his delicacy,” said Andrea, cram- 
ming the notes hastily into his pocket. 

* And now, gentlemen, I wish you good morning,” said Monte-Cristo, 

“And when shall we have the honour of seeing you again, M. le 
Comte?” asked Cavaicanti. 

“Ah!” said Andrea, “ when may we hope for that pleasure ?” 

“On Saturday, if you will—yes.—Let me see—Saturday—I am to dine 
at my country-house, at Auteuil, on that day, Rue la Fontaine, No. 28. 
Several persons are invited, and amongst others, M. Danglars, your 
banker. I will introduce you to him; for it will be necessary he should 
know you, as he Is to pay your money.” 

“ Full dress ?” said the major, half aloud. 

“Oh! yes, certainly,” said the count ; “uniform, cross, &c. &c.” 

* And how shall I be dressed ?” demanded Andrea. 

“Oh! very simply; black trousers, polished boots, white waistcoat, 
either a black or blue coat, and a long cravat. Go to Blin or Veronique 
for your dress. Baptistin will tell you where they live, if you do not know 
where to address them. The less pretension there is in your dress, the 
better will be the effect, as you are a rich man. If you mean to buy any 
horses, get them of Devedeux ; and if you purchase a phaeton, go to 
Baptiste for it. 

“ At what hour shall we come?” asked the young man. 

“ About half-past six.” “We will be with you at that time,” said the 
major. The two Cavalcanti bowed to the count, and left the house. 
Monte-Cristo went to the window, and saw them crossing the street, arm 
inarm. “There go two miscreants!” saidhe. “It isa pity they are not 
really related !” then, after an instant of gloomy reflection, ‘‘ Come, I will 
go to see the Morrels!” said he; “I think that disgust is even more 
sickening than hatred,” 





CHAPTER LVII 
THE TRYSTING PLACE. 


OUR readers must now allow us to transport them again fo the enclosure 
surrounding M. de Villefort’s house, and, behind the gate, half screened 
from view by the large chestnut-trees, which on all sides spread theit 
luxuriant branches, we shall find some persons of our acquaintance. This 
time Maximilian was the first to arrive. He was intently watching for a 
shadow to appear amongst the trees, and awaiting with anxiety the sound 
of a light step on the oa walk. At length, the long-desired sound was 
heard, and instead of one figure, as he had expected, he perceived that 
two were approaching him. The delay had been occasioned by a visit 
from Madame Danglars and Eugénie, which had been prolonged beyond 
the time at which Valentine was expected. That she might not appear te 
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fail in her promise to Maximilian, she proposed to Mademoiselle Danglars 
that they sHould take a walk in the garden, being anxious to show that 
the delay, which was doubtless a cause of vexation to him, was not occa- 
sioned by any neglect on her part. The young man, with the intuitive 
perception of a lover, quickly understood the circumstances in which 
she was involuntarily placed, and he was comforted. Besides, although 
wie avoided coming within speaking distance, Valentine arranged so 
that Maximilian could see her pass and repass; and each time she 
did so, she managed, unperceived by het companion, to cast an 
expressive look at the young man, which seemed to say, “ Have patience! 
You see it is not my fault.” And Maximilian was patient, and employed 
himself in mentally contrasting the two girls,— one fair, with soft languish- 
ing eyes, a figure gracefully bending like a wecping willow; the other a 
brunette, with a fierce and haughty expression, and as upright as a poplar. 
It is unnecessary to state that, in the eyes of the young man, Valentine 
did not suffer by the contrast. In the space of about half an hour the 
ladies retired, and Maximilian understood that Mademoiselle Danglars’ 
visit had at last come to aconclusion. In a few minutes Valentine re- 
entered the garden alone, For fear that any one should be observing her 
return, she walked slowly; and instead of immediately directing her steps 
towards the gate, she seated herself on a bank, and, carefully casting her 
eyes around, to convince herself that she was not watched, she presently 
rose, and proceeded quickly to join Maximilian. 

“Good evening, Valentine,’ said a well-known voice——“ Good 
evening, Maximilian; 1 know I have kept you waiting, but you saw the 
cause of my delay.” “Yes, I recognised Mademoiselle Danglars. I 
was not aware that you were so intimate with her.”———“ Who told you 
we were intimate, Maximilian ?” 

“ No one, but you appeared to be so; from the manner in which you 
walked and talked together, one would have thought you were two school- 
girls telling your secrets to each other.”——“ We were having a confiden- 
tial conversation,” returned Valentine ; “ she was owning to me her repug- 
nance to the marriage with M. de Morceif; and I, on the other hard, 
was confessing to her how wretched it made me to think of marrying M. 
d’Epinay.” 

“ Dear Valentine !”——-“ That will account to you for the unreserved 
manner which you observed between me and Eugénie ; as in speaking of 
the man whom I could not love, my thoughts involuntarily reverted to him 
on whom my affections were fixed.” 

“Ah, how good you are to say so, Valentine! You possess a quality 
which can never belong to Mademoiselle Danglars! It is that indefinable 
charm which is to a woman what perfuine is to the flower and flavour 
to the fruit ; for the beauty of either is not the only quality we seek.” 
“It is your love which makes you look upon everything in that light.” 

“No, Valentfhe, I assure you such is not the case. I was observing 
you both when you were walking in the garden, and, on my honour, with- 
out at all wishing to depreciate the beauty of Mademoiselle Danglars, I 
cannot understand how any man can really love her.”-——“ The fact is, 
Magimilian, that I was there, and my presence had the effect of rendering 
you unjust in your comparison.” ‘ 

“No; but tell me—it is a question of simple curiosity, and which was 
suggested by certain ideas passing in my mind relative to Mademoiselle 
a ae | - 

“] dare say it is something disparaging which you are going to say. Tt 
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onl ves how little indulgence we may expect from your séx,” inter 
ra ted Valentine —" You cannot, at least, se that you are very harsh 
judges of each other.” : 

If we are so, it is because we generally judge under the influence ot 
excitement. But return to your question.”———* Does Mademoiselle 
Denes object to this marriage with M. de Morcerf on account of loving 
another ?” 

“1 told you I was not on terms of strict intimacy with Eugénie.” 

“Yes, but girls tell each other secrets without being particularly intie 
ynate : own, now, that you did question her on the subject. Ah! I see 
you are smiling.” ——“* If you are already aware of the conversation that 
passed, the wooden partition which interposed between us and you has 
proved but a slight security.” 

“Come, what did she say ?”?——-~-“ She told me that she loved no one,’ 
gaid Valentine ; “that she disliked the idea of being married; that she 
would infinitely prefer leading an independent and unfettered life ; and 
that she almost wished her father might lose his fortune, that she might 
become an artist, like her friend, Mademoiselle Louise d’Armilly.” 

* Ah, you see—~” 

“ Well, what does that prove ?” asked Valentine. ——“ Nothing,” replied 
Maximilian. “Then why did you smile ?” 

“ Why, you yourself had your eyes fixed on me.” 

“Do you wish me to gor’——— Ah, no,no! But do not let us lose 
time : you are the subject on which I would wish to speak.” 

“True, we must be quick, for we have scarcely ten minutes more to 
pass together.”———*‘ 47a foi /” said Maximilian, in consternation. 

“Yes, you are right; I am but a poor friend to you. What a life I 
cause you to lead, poor Maximilian, you whoare formed forhappiness! 1 
bitterly reproach myself, [ assure you.”—-——“ Well ! what does it signify 
Valentine, so long as I am satisfied, and feel that even this long and pain- 
ful suspense is amply repaid by five minutes of your society, or two words 
from your mouth? And I have also a deep conviction that Heaven 
would not have created two hearts, harmonizing as ours do, and restored 
us to each other, almust miraculously, at last to separate us,” 

“Thank you, for your kind and cheering words. You must hope for 
us both, Maximilian, for I am almost incapable of realizing the feeling.” 

“ But why must you leave me so soon ?” 

“T do sot know particulars. I can only tell you that Madame de Ville- 
fort sent to request my presence, as she had a communication to make on 
which a part of my fortune depended. Let them take my fortune, I am 
already too rich ; and, perhaps, when they have taken it, they will leave 
me in peace and quietness. You would love me as much if I were poor, 
would you not, Maximilian ?”}——-* Oh! I shall always love you. What 
should I care for either riches or poverty, if my Valentine was near me, 
and I felt certain that no one could deprive me of her? But do you not 
fear that this communication may relate to your marriage ?”———“ I do not 
think that is the case.” ““ However it may be, Valentine, I protest to 
you, that I will never love another !” 

* And do you think it makes me happy to hear such a protestations?” 

“Pardon me, I did not mean to grieve you.” 

* But I was going totell you that I met M. de Morcerf the other day.’ 

* Well ??——* Monsieur Franz is his friend, you know.” : 

‘What then ?”—-—“ Monsieur de Morcerf has received a letter from 
announcing his immediate return.” Valentine turned pale, and 
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Jeaned against the gate for support. “ Can it really be trué, and is that 
why Madame de Villefort has sent forme? No, that cannot be the case, 
for the communication would not be likely to come through her instru- 
mentality.” Why not ?” 

1 * Because—TI scarcely know why—but it has appeared as if Madame de 
Villefort secretly objected to the marriage, although she did not choose 
openly to oppose it.”.——“Is it so? Then I feel as if I could adore. 
Madame de Villefort.” 

ae not be in such a hurry to do that,” said Valentine, with a sad 
smile. 

“If she objects to your marrying M. d’Epinay, she would be all the 
more likely to listen to any other proposition.”.——-“ No, Maximilian, it 
is not suitors to which Madame de Villefort objects, it is marriage itself.” 

“ Marriage ! if she dislikes that so much, why did she ever marry her- 
self ?”——“ You do not understand me, Maximilian. About a year ago, I 
talked of retiring to a convent: Madame de Villefort, in spite of all the 
remarks which she considered it her duty to make, secretly approved of 
the proposition ; my father consented to it, at her instigation, and it was 
only on account of my poor grandfather that I finally abandoned the pro- 
ject. You can form no idea of the expression of that old man’s eye when 
he looks at me, the only person in the world whom he loves, and, I had 
almost said, by whom he is beloved in return. When he learned my re- 
solution, I shall never forget the reproachful look which he cast on me, 
and the tears of utter despair which chased each other down his lifeless 
cheeks. Ah, Maximilian, I experienced, at that moment, such remorse for 
my intention, that, throwing myself at his feet, I cxclaimed,—‘ Forgive me, 
pray forgive me, my dear grandfather ; they may do what they will with 
me, I will never leave you.’ When I had ceased speaking, he thankfully 
raised his eyes to heaven, but without uttering a word. Ah, Maximilian ! 
I may have much to suffer, but I feel as if my grandfather’s look at that 
moment would more than compensate for all.” 

“ Dear Valentine, you are a perfect angel; and Iam sure I do not know 
what I can have done to merit your being revealed to me. But tell me 
what interest Madame de Villefort can have in your remaining unmar- 
ried ??——* Did I not tell you just now that I was rich, Maximilian—too 
rich? I possess nearly 50,000 livres in right of my mother; my grand- 
father and my grandmother, the Marquis and Marquise de St. Méran, 
wi:l leave me as much more: and M. Noirtier evidently intends making 
me his heir. My brother Edward, who inherits nothing from his mother, 
will, therefore, be poor in comparison with me. Now, if I had taken the 
veil, all this fortune would have descended to my father, and, in reversion, 
to his son.” | 

“Ah | how strange it seems that such a young and beautiful woman 
should be so avwaricious,”———“ It is not for herself that she is so, but for 
her son ; and what you regard as a vice becomes almost a virtue when 
looked at in the light of maternal love.” a 

** But could you not compromise matters, and give up a portion of 
your fortune to her son 7“ How could I make such a proposition, 
esp@cially to a woman who always professes to be so entirely disinte- 
rested ?” 

“Valentine, I have always regarded our love in the light of something 
sacred ; consequently, I have covered it with the veil of respect, and hid it in 
the inmost recesses of my soul; no human being, not even my sister, is aware 
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.of its existence. Valentine, will you permit me to make a confidant of a 
friend, and reveal to him the love I bear you ?” 

Valentine started. “A friend, Maximilian ; and who is this friend? I 
tremble to give my permission.”———=“ Listen, Valentine. Have you never 
experienced for any one that sudden and irresistible sympathy which made 
you feel as if the object of it had been your old and familiar friend, though, 
in reality, it was the first time you had ever met? Nay, further, have you 
never endeavoured to recall the time, place, and circumstances of your 
former intercourse ; and failing in this attempt, have almost believed that 
your spirits must have held converse with each other in some state of being 
anterior to the present,and that you are only now occupiedinareminigcence 
of the past ?” 

“Ves,” ——— Well, that is precisely the fecling which I experienced when 
I first saw that extraordinary man.” 

“Extraordinary, did you say r’———“ Yes.” 

“You have known him for some time, then ?” 

“ Scarcély longer than eight or ten days.” 

* And do you call a man your friend whom you have only known for 
eight or ten days? Ah, Maximilian, I had hoped you set a higher value on 
the title of friend.” ** Your logic is most powerful, Valentine; but say 
what you will, I can never renounce the sentiment which has instinctively 
taken possession of my mind. I feel as if it were ordained that this man 
should be associated with all the good which the future may have in store for 
me ; and sometimes it really seems as if his eye was able to see what was to 
come, and his hand endowed with the power of directingevents according to 
his own will.” 

“ He must be a prophet, then,” said Valentine, smiling, 

“ Indeed !” said Maximilian, “I have often becn almost tempted to at- 
tribute to him the gift of prophecy; at all events, he has a wonderful 
power of foretelling any future good.” “Ah!” said Valentine, in a 
mournful tone, “do let me see this man, Maximilian; he may tell me 
whether I[ shall ever be loved sufficiently to make amends for all I have 
suffered.” 

“* My poor girl ' you know him already.” “1 know him ?” 

“ Ves ; it was he who saved the life cf your step-mother and her son.” 

“ The count of Monte-Cristo ?”?——“ The same.” 

“ Ah !’ cried Valentine, “ he is too much the friend of Madame de Ville- 
fort ever to be mine.” “ The friend of Madame de Villefort! It cannot 
be ; surely, Valentine, you are mistaken ?” 

““No, indeed, I am not ; for I assure you, his power over our household 
is almost unlimited. Courted by my step-mother, who regards him as the 
epitome of human wisdom; admired by my father, who says he has never 
before heard such sublime ideas so eloquently expressed; idolized by 
Edward, who, notwithstanding his fear of the count’s large black eyes, 
runs to meet him the moment he arrives, and opens his hand, in which 
he is sure to find some delightful present. M. de Monte-Cristo appears to 
exert a mysterious and almost uncontrollable influence over all the mem- 
bers of our family.”———“ If such be the case, my dear Valentine, you must 
yourself have felt, or at all events will soon feel, the effects of his presénce. 
‘Hie meets Albert de Morcerf in Italy—it is to rescue him from the hands 
of the banditti ; he introduces himself to Madame Danglars— it is that he 
may give her a royal present ; your step-mother and her son pass before 
his door—it is that his Nubian may save them from destruction. This 
man evidently possesses the power of influencing events, both as regards 
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mien and things. I never saw more simple tastes united to greater mag- 

nificence. His smile is so sweet when he“addresses me, that I forget it 

can ever be bitter to others. Ah! Valentine, tell me, if he ever looked 

a you with one of those sweet smiles? if so, depend on it, you will be 
y. 

ERT. !” said the young girl, “he never even glances at me ; on the con- 
trary, if I accidentally cross his path, he appears rather to avoid me. Ah, 
he is not generous, neither does he possess that supernatural penetration 
which you attribute to him ; for it he had, he would have perceived that I 
was unhappy; and if he had been generous, seeing me sad and solitary, 
he would have used his influence to my advantage ; and since, as you say, 
he resembles the sun, he would have warmed my heart with one of his 
life-giving rays. You say he loves you, Maximilian; how do you know 
that he does? All would pay deference to an officer like you, with a fierce 
moustache and a long sabre; but they think they may crush a poor weep- 
ing girl with impunity.” 

“ Ah, Valentine ! I assure you you are mistaken.” 

“ If it were otherwise—if he treated me diplomatically—that is to say, 
like a man who wishes, by some means or other, to obtain a footing in the 
house, so that he may ultimately gain the power of dictating to its occu- 
pants—he would, if it had been but once, have honoured me with the 
smile which you extol so loudly ; but no, he saw that I was unhappy; he 
understood that I could be of no use to him, and therefore paid me no 
regard whatever. Who knows but that, in order to please Madame de 
Villefort and my father, he may not persecute me by every means in his 
power? Itis not just that he should despise me thus, without any reason 
for so doing. Ah! forgive me,” said Valentine, perceiving the effect which 
her words were producing on Maximilian ; “ I have done wrong, for I have 
given utterance to thoughts concerning that man which I'did not even know 
existed in my heart. I do not deny the influence of which you speak, or 
that I have not myself experienced it ; but with me it has been productive 
of evil rather than good.” 

“Well, Valentine,” said Morrel, with a sigh, “we will not discuss the 
matter further. I will not make a confidant of him.” 

“ Alas !” said Valentine, “1 see that I have given you pain. I can only 
say how sinccrely I ask pardon for having grieved you. But, indeed, I am 
not prejudiced beyond the power of conviction. Tell me what this count of 
Monte-Cristo has done for you ?” 

“JT own that your question embarrasses me, Valentine, for I cannot say 
that the count has rendered me any ostensible service. Still, as I have 
already told you, I have an instinctive affection for him, the source of 
which I cannot explain to you. Has the sun done anything for me? No; 
he warms me with his rays, and it is by his light that I see you—nothing 
move. Has such and sucha perfume done anything for me? No; its 
odour charms che of my senses—that is all I can say when I am asked 
why I praise it. My friendship for him is as strange and unaccountable 
as his forme. A secret voice seems to whisper to me that there must be 
something more than chance in this unexpected reciprocity -of friendship, 
In kis most simple actions, as well as in is most secrét’thoughts, I find 
a relation to my own. You will perhaps smile at me when I tell you that, 
ever since I have known this man, I have involuntarily entertained the 
idea that all the good fortune which has befallen me originated from him. 
However, I have managed to live thirty years without this protection, you 
will say ; but I will endeavour a little to illustrate my meaning. He in- 
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vited me to dine with him on Saturday, which was a very fiatural thi 
far him to do. Well, what have f learned since? That your mother 

M., de Villefort are both caming to this dinner. I shall meet them there 
and who knows what future advantages may result from the interview 
This may appear to you to be no unusual combination of circumstances 3 
nevertheless, I perceive some hidden plot in the arrangement—some- 
thing, in fact, more than is apparent on a casual view of the subject. 1 
believe that this singular man, who appears to fathom the motives of every 
one, has purposely arranged for me to meet M. and Madame de Villefort ; 
and sometimes, I confess, I have gone so far as to try to read in his eyes 
whether he was in possession of the secret of our love.” 

“ My good friend,” said Valentine, “I should take you for a visionary, 
and should tremble for your reason, if I were always to hear you talk ina 
strain similar to this. Is it possible that you can see anything more than 
the merest chance in this meeting? Pray reflect alittle. My father, who 
never goes out, has several times been on the point of refusing this invi- 
tation ; Madame de Villefort, on the contrary, is burning with the desire 
of seeing this extraordinary nabob in his own house; therefore, she has 
with great difficulty prevailed on my father to accompany her. No, no! 
it is as I have said, Maximilian : there is no one in the world of whom I 
can ask help but yourself and my grandfather, who is little better than a 
corpse.” ——“ I see that you are right, logically speaking,” said Maxi- 
milian ; “ but the gentle voice which usually has such power over me fails 
to convince me to-day.” 

‘I feel the same as regards yourself,” said Valentine ; “ and I own that, 
if you have no stronger proof to give me——” 

*T have another,” replied Maximilian; “but I fear you will deem it 
even more absurd than the first.” 

“ So much the worse,” said Valentine, smiling. 

“Tris, nevertheless, conclusive to my mind. My ten years of service 
have also confirmed my ideas on the subject of sudden inspirations ; for 
I have several times owed my life to one of those mysterious impulses 
which directed me to move at once either to the right or to the left, in 
order to escape the ball which killed the comrade fighting by my side, 
whilst it left me unharmed.” 

“ Dear Maximilian, why not attribute your escape to my constant 
prayers for your safety? When you are away, I no longer pray for my- 
self, but for you.”———“ Yes, since you have known me,” said Morrel, 
smiling ; “but that cannot apply to the time previous to our acquaintance, 
Valentine.” 

“You are very provoking, and will not give me credit for anything ; but 
let me hear this second example, which you yourself own to be absurd.”"—— 
“ Well, look through this opening, and you will see the beautiful new horse 
which I rode here.” 

“Ah! what a beautiful creature |” cried Valentine ; “why did you not 
bring it close to the gate, that I might talk to it and pat it?” 

“It is, as you say, a very valuable animal,” said Maximilian. “You 
know that my means are limited, and that I am what would be designated 
aman of moderate pretensions. Well, I went to a horse-dealer’s, where I 
saw this magnificent horse, which I have named Medea. I asked the price 
of it; they told me it was 4,500 francs. I was, therefore, obliged to give 
it up, as you may imagine ; but I own I went away with rather a heavy 
heart, for the horse had looked at me affectionately, had rubbed its head 
against me, and, when I mounted it, had pranced in the most coquettish 
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way itnaginable, so that I was altogether fascinated with it. The same evens 
ing some friends of mine visited me, M. de Chateau-Renand, M. Debray, 
and five or six other choice spirits, whom you do not know, even by name, 
They proposed /a dontl/otte. 1 never play, for 1 am notrichenough to afford 
to lose, nor sufficiently poor to desire to gain. ButI was at my own house, you 
understand, so there was nothing to be done but to send for the cards, which 
I did. Just as they were sitting down to table, M. de Monte-Cristo arrived, 
He took his seat amongst them; they played, and I won. I am almost 
ashamed to say that my gains amounted to 5,000 francs. We separated 
at midnight. I could not defer my pleasure, so I took a cabriolet and drove 
to the horse-dealer’s. Feverish and excited, 1 rang at the door. The per~« 
son who opened it must have taken me for a madman, for I rushed at 
once to the stable. Medea was standing at the rack, eating her hay. I 
immediately put on the saddle and bridle, to which operation she lent her- 
self with the best grace possible ; then, putting the 4,500 francs into the 
hands of the astonished dealer, I proceeded to fulfil my intention of passing’ 
the night in riding in the Champs Elysées. As I rode by the count’s house 
I perceived a light in one of the windows, and fancied I saw the shadow 
of his figure moving behind the curtain. Now, Valentine, I firmly believe 
that he knew of my wish to possess this horse, and that he lost expressly to 
give me the means of procuring it.” 

“My dear Maximilian, you are really too fanciful; you will not love 
even melong. A man who accustoms himself to live in such a world of 
poetry and imagination must find far too little excitement in a common, 
every-day sort of attachment such as ours. But tey are callingme, Do 
you hear ??—“ Ah, Valentine !’ said Maximilian, “give me but one 
finger through this opening in the grating, that I may have the happiness 
of kissing it.” 

** Maximilian, we said we would be to each other as two voices, two 
shadows.” “ As you will, Valentine.” 

“‘ Shall you be happy if I do what you wish ?” “Oh, yes!” Valen- 
tine mounted the bank, and passed not only her finger but her whole hand 
through the opening. Maximilian uttered acry of delight, and, springing 
forwards, seized the hand extended towards him, and imprinted on it a 
fervent and impassioned kiss. The little hand was then immediately with- 
drawn, and the young man saw Valentine hurrying towards the house, as 
though she were almost terrified at her own sensations. 








CHAPTER LVIII. 
M. NOIRTIER DE VILLEFORT. 


WE will now relate what was passing in the house of the procureur du rat 
after the departure of Madame Danglars and her daughter, and during 
the time of the ®onversation between Maximilian and Valentine, which we 
have just detailed. M. de Villefort entered his father’s room, followed 
Madame de Villefort. Both of the visitors, after saluting the old man ane 
speaking to Barrois, a faithful servant, who had been twenty-five years: 
in hig service, took their places on either side of the paralytic. re 
M. Noirtier was sitting in an arm-chair, which moved upon castors, 9 
which he was wheeled into the room in the morning, and in the same way 
drawn out again at night. He was placed before a large glass, which re 
flected the whole apartment, and permitted him to see, without any attempt 
te move, which would have been impossible, all who entered the roon, and 
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everything which was going on aroundhim. M. Noirtier, although almost 
as immovable and helpless as a corpse, looked at the new comers with a 
quick and intelligent expression, perceiving at once, by their ceremonious 
courtesy, that they were come on business of an unexpected and official 
character. Sight and hearing were the only senses remaining, and they 
appeared left, like two solitary sparks, to animate the miserable body 
which seemed fit for nothing but the grave; it was only, however, by 
means of one of these senses that he could reveal the thoughts and feelings 
which still worked in his mind, and the look by which he gave expression 
to this inner life resembled one of those distant lights which are sometimes 
seen in perspective by the benighted traveller whilst crossing some cheer- 
less desert, apprising him that there is still one human being, who, like 
himself, is keeping watch amidst the silence and obscurity of night. Noir- 
tier’s hair was long and white, and flowed over his shoulders ; whilst in his 
eyes, shaded by thick, black lashes, was concentrated, as it often happens 
with any organ which is used to the exclusion of the others, all the activity, 
address, force, and intelligence, which were formerly diffused over his 
whole body ; certainly, the movement of the arm, the sound of the voice, 
and the agility of the body, were wanting ; but the speaking eye sufficed 
for all. Hecommanded with it; it was the medium through which his 
thanks were conveyed. In short, his whole appearance produced on the 
mind the impression of a corpse with living eyes ; and nothing could be 
more startling than to observe the expression of anger or joy suddenly 
lighting up these organs, while the rest of the rigid and marble-like fea- 
tures were utterly deprived of the power of participation. Three persons 
eT could understand this language of the poor paralytic; these were 
Villefort, Valentine, and the old servant of whom we have already spoken. 
But as Villefort saw his father but seldom, and then only when absolutely 
obliged, and as he never took any pains to please or gratify him when he 
was there, all the old man’s happiness was centred in his grand-daughter ; 
Valentine, by means of her love, her patience, and her devotion, had 
learned to read in Noirtier’s look all the varied feelings which were pass- 
ing in his mind. To this dumb lanyuage, which was so unintelligible to 
others, she answered by throwing her whole soul into the expression of 
the coyntenance, and in this manner were the conversations sustained be- 
tween the blooming girl and the helpless invalid, whose body could scarcely 
be called a living one, but who, nevertheless, possessed a fund of know- 
ledge and penetration, united with a will as powerful as ever although 
clogged by a body rendered utterly incapable of obeying its impulses. 
Valentine had resolved this strange problem, and was able easily to un- 
derstand his thoughts, and to convey her own in return ; and, by her un- 
tiring and devoted assiduity, it was seldom that, in the ordinary trans- 
actions of every-day life, she failed to anticipate the wishes of the living, 
thinking mind, or the wants of the almost inanimate body. As to the ser- 
vant, he had, as we have said, been with his master for’ five-and-twenty 
years, therefore he knew all his habits, and it was seldom that Noirtier 
found it necessary to ask for anything, so prompt was he in administer- 
ing to all the necessities of the invalid. Villefort did not need the help of 
either Valentine or the domestic in order to carry on with his father, the 
strange conversation which he was about to begin. As we have said, he 
perfectly understood the old man’s vocabulary ; and if he did not use it 
more often, it was only indifference and ennui which prevented him from 
so doing ; he therefore allowed Valentine to go into the garden, sent away 
Barrois, and after having taken a place on the right hand of his father, 
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ales Macame de Villefort seated herself on the left, he addressed him 
thus :— 

“TI trust you will not be displeased, sir, that Valentine has not come 
with us, or that I dismissed Barrois, for our conference will be one which , 
could not with propriety be carried on in the presence of either ; Madame 
de Villefort and I have a communication to make to you.” 

Noirtier’s face remained perfectly passive during this long preamble; 
whilst, on the contrary, the eye of Villefort was endeavouring to penetrate 
into the inmost recesses of the old man’s heart. 

“ This communication,” continued the pJrocureur du roi,in that cold and 
decisive tone which seemed at once to preclude all discussion, “ will, we are 
sure, meet with your approbation.” The eye of the invalid still retained 
that vacancy of expression which prevented his son from obtaining an 
knowledge of the feelings which were passing in his mind; he listened. 
nothing more. “ Sir,” resumed Villefort, “we are thinking of marrying 
Valentine.” Had the old man’s face been moulded in wax, it céuld not 
have shown less emotion at this news than was now to be traced there. 
“The marriage will take place in less than three months,” said Villefort. 
Noirtier’s eye still retained its inanimate expression. 

Madame de Villefort now took her part in the conversation, and added, 
-—“ We thought this news would possess an interest for you, sir, who have 
always entertained a great affection for Valentine ; it therefore only now 
remains for us to tell you the name of the young man for whom she is 
destined. Itis one of the most desirable connections which could possibly 
be formed ; he possesses fortune, a high rank in society, and every per- 
gonal qualification likely to render Valentine supremely happy : his name, 
however, cannot be wholly unknown to you. The person to whom we allude 
is M. Franz de Quesnel, Baron @Epinay.” 

During the’time that his wife was speaking, Villefort had narrowly 
watched the countenance of the old man. When Madame de Villefort 
pronounced the name of Franz, the pupil of M. Noirtier’s eye began to 
dilate, and his eyelids trembled with the same movement as may be per- 
ceived on the lips of an individual about to speak, and he darted a light- 
ning glance at Madame de Villefort and his son. ‘Che procureur du roi, 
who knew the political hatred which had formerly existed between M. 
Noirtier and the elder d’Epinay, well understood the agitation and anger 
which the announcement had produced: but, feigning not to perceive either, 
he immediately resumed the conversation commenced by his wife. “ Sir,” 
said he, “you are aware that Valentine is about to enter her nineteenth 
year, which renders it important that she should lose no time in forming 
a suitable connection. Nevertheless, you have not been forgotten in our 

lans, and we have fully ascertained beforehand, that Valentine’s future 
Saabend will consent, not to live in this house, for that might not be 
pleasant for the young people, but that you should live with them ; so that 
you and Valentine, who are so attached to each other, would not be sepa» 
rated, and you would be able to pursue exactly the same course of life 
which you have hitherto done, and thus, instead of losing, you will be a 
gaingr by the change, as it will secure to you two children instead of one, 
to watch over and comfort you.” 

Noirtier’s look was furious : it was very evident that something despe- 
rate was passing in the old man’s mind, for the cry of anger and grief rose 
to his throat, and not being able to find vent in utterance, appeared almest 
to choke him, for his face and lips turned quite purple with the struggle. 

efort quietly opened a window, saying, “It is very warm, pl ace 
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heat affects M. Noirtier.” He then returned to his place, but did not ait 
down, “This marriage,” added Madame de Villefort, “is quite agreeable 
to the wishes of M. d’Epinay and his family : besides, he had no relations 
nearer than an uncle dnd aunt, his mother having died at his birth, and his 
father having been assassinated in 1815, that is to say, when he was bot 
two years old ; it naturally followed that the child was permitted to choose 
his own pursuits, and he has, therefore, seldom acknowledged any cther 
authority but that of his own will.” 

“ That assassination was a mysterious affair,” said Villefort, “and the 

rpetrators have hitherto escaped detection; although suspicion has 

enon the head of more than one person.” Noirtier made such an effort 
that his lips expanded into a smile. 

“ Now,” continued Villefort, “those to whom the guilt really belongs, 
by whom the crime was committed, on whose heads the justice of man 
may probably descend here, and the certain judgment of God hereafter, 
would rejoice in the opportunity thus afforded of bestowing such a peace- 
offering as Valentine on the son of him whose life they so ruthlessly 
destroyed.” Noirtier had succeeded in mastering his emotion more than 
could have been deemed possible with such an enfeebled and shattered 
frame. “Yes, I understand,” was the reply contained in his look; and 
this look expressed a feeling of strong indignation, mixed with profound 
contempt. Villefort fully understood his father’s meaning, and answered 
by a slight shrug of his shoulders. He then motioned to his wife to take 

ve, “Now, sir,” said Madame de Villefort, “I must bid you farewell, 
Would you like me to send Edward to you for a short time ?” 

It had been agreed that the old man should express his approbation by 
closing his eyes, his refusal by winking them several times, and if he had 
some desire or feeling to express, he raised them to heaven. If he wanted 
Valentine, he closed his right eye only, and if Barrois, theleft. At Ma- 
dame de Villefort’s proposition he instantly winked his eyes. Provoked 
by a complete refusal, she bit her lip and said, “ Then shall I send Valen- 
tine to you?” The old man closed his eyes eagerly, thereby intimating 
that such was his wish. M. and Madame de Villefort bowed and left the 
room, giving orders that Valentine should be summoned to her grand- 
father’s presence, and feeling sure that she would have much to do to 
restore calmness to the perturbed spirit of the invalid. Valentine, with a 
colour still heightened by emotion, entered the room just after her ea 
had quitted it. One look was sufficient to tell her that her grandfather was 
suffering, and that there was much on his mind which he was wishing to 
communicate to her. “Dear grandpapa,” cried she, ‘what has hap- 

ned? They have vexed you, and you are angry?” The paralytic closed 

is eyes in token of assent. “ Who fas displeased you? Is it my father?” 
No,”—--—* Madame de Villefort ?”>———“ No.” 

“Me?? The former sign was repeated. “Are you,displeased with 
me?” cried Valentine in astonishment. M. Noirtier again closed his eyes. 
“ And what have I done, dear grandpapa, that you should be angry with 
me? cried Valentine. _ 

There was no answer ; and she continued, “I hive not seen you all day. 
Has any one been speaking to you against me ?’——* Yes,” said the 
man’s look, with eagerness. 

“Let me think a moment. I do assure you, grandpapa——Ah !—M. 
and Madame de Villefort have just left this room, have they not ?” 


es, eae 
- And it was they who told you something which made you angry] 
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‘What was it then? May I go and ask them, that I may have the oppor- 
pamity of making my peace with you?”———“ No, no!” said Noirtier’s 


£00 

“Ah! you frighten me. ‘What can they have said?” and she again tried 
to think what it could be. | 

“Ah ! I know,” said she, lowering her voice and going close to the afd 
man, “they have been speaking of my marriage,—have they not ?” 

“ Yes,” replied the angry look. 

“T understand ; you are displeased at the silence I have preserved on 
the subject. The reason of it was, that they had insisted on my keeping the 
matter a secret, and begged me not to tell you anything of it; they did nat 
even acquaint me with their intentions, and I only discovered them by 
chance; that is why I have been so reserved with you, dear grandpapa. 
Pray forgive me.” But there was no look calculated to reassure her ; 
it seemed to say was, “It is not only your reserve which afflicts me.” 

“What is it, then ?” asked the young girl. “Perhaps you think I shalt . 
abandon you, dear grandpapa, and that I shall forget you when I am 
married ! 

“No.” ———“ They told you, then, that M. d’Epinay consented to our all 
living together a 

Yes,’ “ Then why are you still vexed and grieved ?” The old man’s 
eyes beamed with an expression of gentle affection. “Yes, I understand,” 
said Valentine; “it is because you love me.” The old man assented. 
“ And you are afraid I shall be unhappy ?”-——“ Yes.” 

- You do not like M. Franz?’ The eyes repeated several times, “ No, 
no, no. 

“Then you are vexed with the engagement ??——“ Yes.” 

“ Well, listen,” said Valentine, throwing herself on her knees, and pute 
ting her arm round her grandfather’s neck, “ I am vexed, too, for I do not 
love M. Franzd’Epinay.” An expression of intense joy illumined the old man’s 
eyes. “ When I wished to retire into a convent, you remember how angry 
you were with me?” A tear trembled in the eye of the invalid. ‘* Well,” 
continued Valentine, “the reason of my proposing it was that I might 
escape this hateful marriage, which drives me to despair.” Noirtier’s 
breathing became thick and short. “‘ Then the idea of this marriage really 
grieves you too? Ah, if you could but help me—if we could both together 
defeat their plan! But you are unable to oppose them ; you, whose mind 
is so quick, and whose will is so firm, are, nevertheless, as weak and wn- 
equal to the contest as I am myself. Alas, you, who would have been such 
a powerful protector to me in the days of your health and strength, can 
now only sympathise in my joys and sorrows, without being able to take 
any active part in them. However, this is much, and calls for gratitude ;. 
and Heaven has not taken away all my blessings when it leaves me you 
sympathy and kindness.” ae 

At these words there appeared in Noirtier’s eye an expression of such. 
deep meaning that the young girl thought she could read these words there, 
You are mistaken ; I can still do much for you.” 2 . 

“Do you think you can help me, dear grandpapa ?” said Valentine. —.. 

‘eYes.” Noirtier raised his eyes; it was the sign agreed on betweam. 
him and Valentine when he wantcd anything. a 

“What is it a want, dear grandpapa ?” said Valentine, and she endrar: 
voured to recall ta mind all the things which he would be likely to need'¢, 
and as the ideas presented themselves to her mind, she repeated. them 
aloud; but finding that all her efforts elicited nothing but a constend 
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« No,” “Come,” said she, “since this plan does not answer, I will have ré- 
course to another,” She then recited all the letters of the alphabet from 
A down to N. When she arrived at that letter, the paralytic made her 
understand that was the initial letter of the thing which’he wanted. “ Ah,” 
said Valentine, “ the thing you desire begins with the letter N ; it is with 
N that we have to do, then. Well, let me see, what can you want which 
begins with N? Na— Ne— Ni-- No—” 

“ Yes, yes, yes,’ said the old man’s eye. 

“Ah, it is No, then ?’--—“ Yes.” Valentine fetched a dictionary, which 
she placed on a desk before Noirtier ; she opened it, and, secing that the 
old man’s eye was thoroughly fixed on its pages, she ran her finger quickly 
up and down the columns, During the six years which had passed since 
Noirtier first fell into this sad state, Valcntine’s powers of invention had 
been too often put to the test not to render her expert in devising expe- 
dients for gaining a knowledge of his wishes ; and the constant practice 

had so perfected her in the art, that she guessed the old man’s meaning 
as quickly as if he himself had been able to seek for what he wanted. At 
the word Notary, Noirtier made a sign to her to stop. “Notary,” said 
she, “do you want a notary, dear grandpapa?” The old man again sig- 
nified that it was a notary he desired. 

“You would wish a notary to be sent for, then ?” said Valentine. 

“Yes.” —_—* Shall my father be informed of your wish ?”———“ Yes.” 

“Do you wish the notary should be sent for immediately ?” 

“ Yes.”-——“ Then they shall go for him directly, dear grandpapa. {s 
that all you want ?” 

“Yes.” Valentine rang the bell, and ordered the servant to tell Monsieur 
or Madame de Villefort that they were requested to come to M, Noirtier’s 
room. “Are you satisfied now ?” inquired Valentine. 

 Ves,”.-——"T am sure you are; it is not very difficult to discover that ;” 
and the young girl smiled on her grandfather, as if he had been a child. 
M. de Villefort entered, followed by Barrois. ‘“ What do you want me for, 
sir 2” demanded he of the paralytic. 

* Sir,” said Valentine, “my grandfather wishes for a notary.” At this 
strange and unexpected demand M. de Villefort and his father exchanged 
looks. “Yes,” motioned the latter, with a firmness which scemed to de- 
clare that with the help of Valentine and his old servant, who both knew 
what his wishes were, he was quite prepared to maintain the contest. “‘ Do 
you wish for a notary ?” asked Villefort——* Yes.”——“ What to do?” 

Noirtier made no answer. ‘“ What do you want with a notary?” again 
repeated Villefort. The invalid’s eye remained fixed, by which expression 
he intended to intimate that his resolution was unalterable. “Is it to do 
us some ill turn? Do you think it is worth while ?” said Villefort. 

“ Still,” said Barrois, with the freedom and fidelity of an old servant, 
“if M. Noirtier asks for a notary, I suppose he really wishes for a notary; 
therefore I shall go at once and fetch one.” Barrois acknowledged no master. 
but Noirtier, and never allowed his desires in any way to be contradicted. 

“Yes, I do want a notary,” motioned the old man, shutting his eyes with 
a look of defiance, which seemed to say, “and I should like to see the 
person who dares to refuse my request.” 

“You shall have a notary, as you absolutely wish for one, sir,” said 
Villefort ; “but I shall explain to him your state of health, and make 
excuses for you, for the scene cannot fail of being a mest ridiculous one.” 

“‘ Never mind that,” said Barrois ; “I shall go and fetch a notary, never- 
theless ;” and the old servant departed triumphantly on his mission. 
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AS soon as Barroijs had left the room, Noirtier looked at Valentine with 
that peculiar expression which conveyed so much deep meaning. The 
young girl perfectly understood the look, and so did Villefort, for his coun- . 
tenance became clouded, and he knitted his eyebrows angrily. He tooka 
seat, and quietly awaited the arrival of the notary. Noirtier saw him seat 
himself with an appearance of perfect indifference, at the same time giving 
a side look at Valentine, which made her understand that she also was to 
remain in the room. Three-quarters of an hour after, Barrois returned, 
bringing the notary with him. “Sir,” said Villefort, after the first saluta- 
dions were over, “you were sent for by M. Noirtier, whom you see here. 
All his limbs have become completely paralysed, he has lost his voice also, 
and we ourselves find much tiouble in cndeavouring to catch some 
fragments of his meaning.” Noirtier cast an appealing look on Valentine, 
which look was at once so earnest and imperative, that she answered im- 
mediately. “Sir,” said she, “I perfectly understand my grandfather’s 
meaning at all times.” 

“ That is quite true,” said Barrois ; “and that is.what I told the gentle- 
man as we walked along.”-——“ Permit me,” said the notary, turning first 
to Villefort and then to Valentine—“ permit me to state that the case in 
question 1s just one of those in which a public officer like myself cannot 
proceed to act without thereby incurring a dangerous responsibility, The 
first thing necessary to render an act valid is, that the notary should 
be thoroughly convinced that he has faithfully interpreted the will and 
wishes of the person dictating the act. Now, I cannot be sure of the 
approbation or disapprobation of a client who cannot speak; and as 
the object of his desire or his repugnance cannot be clearly proved to 
me, on account of his want of speech, my services here would be quite 
useless, and cannot be legally exercised.” The notary then prepared to 
retire. An imperceptible smile of triumph was expressed on the lips of 
the procureur duro. Noirtier looked at Valentine with an expression so 
full of grief, that she arrested the departure of the notary. “ Sir,” said she, 
“the language which I speak with my grandfather may be easily learnt ; 
and I can teach you, in a few minutes, to understand it almost as well as 
I can myself. Will you tell me what you require, in order to set your con- 
science quite at ease on the subject 2” 

“Tn order to render an act valid, I must be certain of the approbation 
or disapprobation of my client. Illness of the body would not affect the 
validity of the deed ; but sanity of mind is absolutely requisite.” 

“Well, sir, by the help of two signs, with which I will acquaint you pre- 
sently, you may ascertain with perfect certainty that my grandfather is still 
in the full possession of all his mental faculties. M. Noirtier, being de- 
prived of voice 2nd motion, is accustomed to convey his meaning by closing, 
his eyes when he wishes to signify ‘ yes,’ and to wink when he means ‘no. 
You now know quite enough to enable you to converse with M. Najrtier ; 
tty.” Noirtier gave Valentine such a look of tenderness and gratitudé that. 
it was comprehended even by the notary himself. “ You have heard and, 
understood what your granddaughter has been saying, sir, have, you ?* 
asked the notary. Noirtier closed his eyes. “ And you approve of what she. 
said—-that is to say, you declare that the signs which she mentioned are. 
really those by means of whjch you are accustomed to convey your 
thoughts ?’-——“ Yes,” carta 
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“Tt was you who sent for me ?”?——“ Yes,” 

“To make your will ?”>——“ Yes,” 

“And you do not wish me to go away without fulfilling your original 
fntentions 7” The old man winked violently. “ Well, sir,” said the young 

girl, “do you understand now, and is your conscience perfectly at rest on 
the subject?” But before the notary could answer, Villefort had drawn him 
aside. “ Sir,” said he, “do you suppose tor a moment that a man can sus- 
tain a a ae shock, such as M. Noirtier has received, without any detri- 
ment to his mental faculties ??——~It is not exactly that, sir,” said the 
notary, “ which makes me uneasy ; but the difficulty will be in arriving at 
itis thoughts and intentions, so as to be able to provoke his answers.” 

“You must see that to be an utter impossibility,” said Villefort, Valen- 
tine and the old man heard this conversation ; and Noirtier fixed his eye 
go earnestly on Valentine that she felt bound to answer to the look. 

“Sir,” said she, “that need not make you uneasy, however difficult it 
may at first sight appear to be. I can discover and explain to you my 
grandfather’s thoughts, so as to put an end to all your doubts and fears 
on the subject. I have now been six years with M. Noirtier, and let him 
tell you if ever once, during that time, he has entertained a thought which 
he was unable to make me understand.” 

“No,” signed the old man. 

“Let us try what we can do, then,” said the notary. “ You accept this 
young lady as your interpreter, M. Noirtier ?” 

“Ves.” ——-“ Well, sir, what do you require of me, and what document 
is it that you wish to be drawn up?” Valentine named all the letters of the 
alphabet until she came to W. At this letter the eloquent eye of Noirtier 
gave her notice that she was to stop. “ It is very evident that it is the letter 
W which M. Noirtier wants,” said the notary. “ Wait,” said Valentine ; 
and, turning to her grandfather, she repeated, “ Wa—We—Wi—” The 
old man stopped her at the last syllable. Valentine then took the dic- 
tionary, and the notary watched her whilst she turned over the pages. 
She passed her finger slowly down the columns, and when she came to 
the word “Will,” M. Noirtier’s eye bade her stop. “ Will!” cried the 
notary ; “it is very evident that M. Noirtier is desirous of making his 
will.” ——“ Yes, yes, yes !” motioned the invalid. 

“Really, sir, you must allow that this is most extraordinary,” said the 
astonished notary, turning to M. de Villefort. “Yes,” said the procureur, 
“and I think the will promises to be yet more extraordinary; for I cannot 
see how it is to be drawn up without the intervention of Valentine, and 
she may, perhaps, be considered as too much interested in its contents to 
allow of her being a suitable interpreter of the obscure and ill-defined 
wishes of her grandfather.” 

“ No, no, no !” replied the eye of the paralytic. | 

“What !” said Villefort, “do you mean to say that Valentine is not in 
terested in your will ?’—— “ No.” 

“ Sir,” said the notary, whose interest had been greatly excited, and who 
had resolved on publishing far and wide the account of this extraordinary 
and picturesque scene, “ what appeared so impossible to me an hour ago, 
has now become quite easy and practicable; and this may be a perfectly 
valid will, provided it be read in the presence of seven witnesses, approved 
by the testator, and sealed by the notary in the presence of the witnesses. 
As to the time, it will certainly occupy rather more than the generality of 
wills. There are certain forms necessary to be gone through, oh which: 
are always the same, As to the details, the greater part will be furnished 
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afterwards, by the state in which we find the affairs of thé testator, and by 
yourself, who, having had the management of them, can, doubtless, give 
fall information on the subject. But besides all this, in order that thé {n- 
striment may not be contested, 1 am anxious to give it the greatest possible 
authenticity ; therefore, one of my colleagues will help me, and, mate! | 
td. custom, will assist in the dictation of the testament, Are you satisfied, ' 
sir ?” continued the notary, addressing the old man. - 

“Ves,” looked the invalid, his eye beaming with delight at his meaning 
being so well understood. 

* What is he going to do?” thought Villefort, whose position demanded 
so much reserve, but who was longing to knaw what were the intentions 
of his father. He left the room to give orders for another notary to be 
sent, but Barrois, who had heard all that passed, had guessed his master’s 
wishes, and had already gone to fetch one. The procureur du roi then 
told his wife to come up. In the course of a quarter of an hour every one 
had assembled in the chamber of the paralytic ; the second notary had 
also arrived. A few words sufficed for a mutual understanding between 
the two officers of the law. They read to Noirtier the formal copy of a 
will, in order to give him an idea of the terms in which such documents 
are generally couched ; then, in order to test the capacity of the testator, 
the first notary said, turning towards him,—“ When an individual makes 
Pee will, it is generally in favour or in prejudice of some person.”-— 

es, 

“ Have you an exact idea of the amount of your fortune ?’-——“ Yes,” 

**] will name to you several sums which will increase by graduation ; 
you will stop me when I reach the one representing the amount of your 
own possessions ?”——“ Yes.” There was a kind of solemnity in this 
interrogation. Never had the struggle between mind and matter been 
more apparent than now ; and if it was not a sublime, it was, at least, a 
curious spectacle. They had formed a circle round the invalid ; the second 
notary was sitting, at a table, prepared for writing, and his colleague was 
standing iecfore: the testator in the act of interrogating him on the subject 
to which we have alluded. “ Your fortune exceeds 300,000 francs, does it 
not?” asked he. Noirtier made a sign that it ad “Do you possess 
400,000 francs ?” inquired the notary. Noirtier’s eye remained immov- 
able. “500,000?” The same expression continued, “ 600,c00—00,000 
—~800,000~—-900,000>” + Noirtier stopped him at the last-named sum. 
You are then in possession of 900,000 francs ?” asked the notary. “ Yes,” 
-———“ In landed property ??———‘‘ No,” 

* In stock ?” “Yes.” 

* The stock is in your own hands?’ The look which M. Noirtier cast 
on Barrois showed that there was something wanting which he knéw 
where to find; the old servant left the room, and presently returned, 
bringing with him a small casket. “Do you permit us to open this 
easket ” asked the notary. Noirtier gave his assent. They opened it, 
and found 900,000 francs in bank scrip. The first notary handed aver 
each note, as he examined it, to his colleague. a 

he total amount was found to be as M. Noirtier had stated. *4¢ is all 
as pe has said ; it is very evident that the mind still retains its full forde 
and vigour,” Then, turning towards the paralytic, he said, “ You possess, 
then, 900,000 francs of capital, which, according to the manner in which 
you oud invested it, ought to bring im an income of about 40,000 lwres ?” 
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To whom do you desire to leave this fortune ?”’=~-" Oh |” said 
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Madame de Villefort, “ there is not much doubt on that subject. M. Noir- 
tier tenderly loves his granddaughter, Madembiselle de Villefort ; it is she 
who has nursed and tended him for six years, and has, by her devoted 
attention, fully secured the affection, I had almost said the gratitude, of 
her grandfather ; and it is but just that she should reap the fruit of her 
devotion.” The eye of Noirtier clearly showed by its expression that he 
was not deceived by the false assent given by Madame de Villefort’s words 
and manner to the motives which she supposed him to entertain. “ Is it, 
then, to Mademoiselle Valentine de Villefort that you leave these 900,000 
francs ?? demanded the notary, thinking he had only to insert this clause, 
but waiting first for the assent of Noirtier, which it was necessary should 
be given before all the witnesses of this singular scene. Valentine, when 
her name was made the subject of discussion, had stepped back, to escape 
unpleasant observation ; her eyes were cast down, and she was crying. 
The old man looked at her for an instant with an expression of the deepest 
tenderness ; then, turning towards the notary, he significantly winked his 
eye in token of dissent. 

“ What !” said the notary, “do you not intend making Mademoiselle 

Valentine de Villefort your residuary legatee ?”>——“ No.” 
+ “You are not making any mistake, are you?” said the notary; “you 
really mean to declare that such is not your intention ?” ** No, no.” 
Valentine raised her head; she was struck dumb with astonishment ; it 
was not so much the conviction that she was disinhcrited which caused 
her grief, but her total inability to account for the feelings which had pro- 
voked her grandfather to such an act ; but Noirtier looked at her with so 
much affectionate tenderness that she exclaimed, “ Oh, grandpapa! I see 
now that it is only yovr fortune of which you deprive me; you still leave 
me the love which Vive always enjoyed.”——“ Ah, yes, most assuredly !” 
said the eyes of the paralytic; for he closed them with an expression 
which Valentine could not mistake. ‘Thank you! thank you !? mur- 
mured she. The old man’s declaration that Valentine was not the des- 
tined inheritor of his fortune had excited the hopes of @adame de Ville- 
fort ; she gradually approached the invalid, and said: “ Then, doubtless, 
dear M. Noirtier, you intend leaving your fortune to your grandson, 
Edward de Villefort?” The winking of the eyes which answered this 
speech was most decided and terrible, and expressed a feeling almost 
amounting to hatred. 

“No!” said the notary ; “then, perhaps, it is to your son, M. de Ville- 
fort ?°-——-““ No.” The two notaries looked at each other in mute astonish- 
ment and inquiry as to what were the real intentions of the testator. 
Villefort and his wife both blushed and changed colour, one from shame, 
the other from anger. 

“ What have we all done, then, dear grandpapa ?” said Valentine ; “you 
no longer seem to love any of us?” The old man’s eye passed rapidly 
from Villefort and his wife, and rested on Valentine with a Jook of unutter- 
able fondness. “ Well,” said she ; “if you love me, grandpapa, try and 
bring that love to bear upon your actions at this present moment. You 
know me well enough to be quite sure that I have never thought of your 
fortune ; besides, they say I am already rich in right of my mother, too 
rich, even. Explain yourself, then.” Noirtier fixed his intelligent eyes on 
Valentine’s hand. “ My hand ?” said she. : 

* Ves.” ——‘ Her hand !” exclaimed every one. ! 

* Oh, gentlemen ! you see it is all useless, and that my father’s mind ig 
really impaired,” said Villefort, | : 
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“Ah!” cried Valentine, suddenly, “I understand ! it is my marriage 
you mean, is it not, dear grandpapa ?’——“ Yes, yes, yes,” signed the 
paralytic, casting on Valentine a look of joyful gratitude for having 
guessed his meaning, 

i oH are angry with us all on account of this marriage, are you 
not ?” 

“ Yes,” ——-“ Really, this is too absurd,” said Villefort. 

“ Excuse me, sir,” replied the notary ; “on the contrary, M. Noirtier’s 
meaning is quite evident to me, and I can quite easily connect the train of 
ideas passing in his mind.”——* You do not wish me to marry M. Franz. 
d’Epinay ?” observed Valentine. 

“I do not wish it,” said the eye of her grandfather. “ And you disin- 
herit your grand-daughter,” continued the notary, “because she has con- 
tracted an engagement contrary to your wishes ?” m Vieoe 

“So that, but for this marriage, she would have been your heir ?>—— 
“Yes.” There was a profound silence. The two notaries were holding a 
consultation as to the best means of proceeding with the affair; Valentine 
was looking at her grandfather with a smile of intense gratitude, and Ville- 
fort was biting his lips with vexation, whilst Madame de Villefort could 
not succeed in repressing an inward feeling of joy, which, in spite of her- 
self, appeared in her whole countenance. “ But,” said Villefort, who was 
the first to break the silence, “ I consider that I am the best judge of the 
propriety of the marriage in question. I am the only person possessing the 
night to dispose of my daughter’s hand. It is my wish that she should 
inarry M. Franz d’Epinay—and she shall marry him!” Valentine sank 
weeping into a chair, 

“ Sir,” said the notary, “how do you intend disposing of your fortune in 
case Mademoiselle de Villefort still determines on marrying M. Franz?” 
The old man gave no answer, “ You will, of course, dispose of it in some 
way or other ?”———“ Yes.” 

“In favour of some member of your family ??——“ No.” 

“Do you intend devoting it to charitable purposes, then?” pursued the 
notary.——‘ Yes.” 

“ But,” said the notary, “ you are aware that the law does not allow a 
son to be entirely deprived of his patrimony ?»———“ Yes.” 

“You only intend, then, to dispose of that part of your fortune which 
the law allows you to subtract from the inheritance of your son?” Noir- 
tier made no answer. “ Do you still wish to dispose of all ?” 

sé Yes,” 

“ But they will contest the will after your death ?>-——“ No,” 

“ My father knows me,” replied Villefort, “he is quite sure that his 
wishes will be held sacred by me; besides, he understands that in my 
position I cannot plead against the poor.” The eye of Noirtier beamed 
with triumph. . What do you decide on, sir?” asked the notary of Ville- 
fort. ' 

* Nothing, sir; it is a resolution which my father has taken, and I know 
he never alters his mind. I am quite resigned. These 900,000 francs 
will go out of the family in order to enrich some hospital ; but it is rMicus | 
lous ghus to yield to the caprices of an old man; and I shall, therefore, 
act according to my conscience.” Having said this, Villefort quitted the 
room with his wife, leaving his father at liberty to do as he pleased. The 
same day the will was made, the witnesses were brought, it was approved 
by the old man, sealed in the presence of all, and given in charge to M. 
Des Champs, the family notary, cone ae 
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CHAPTER Lx, 
THE TELEGRAPH, 


M. AND MADAME DE VILLEFORT found on their return that the comit of 
Monte-Cristo, who had come to visit them in their absence, had been 
ushered into the drawing-room, and was still awaiting them there. Madame 
de Villefort, who had not yet sufficiently recovered from her late emotion 
to allow of her entertaining visitors so immediately, retired to her bed- 
room, whilst the procureur du roi, who could better depend upon hitnself, 
‘proceeded at once to the drawing-room. Although M. de Villefort flattered 

imself that, to all outward view, he had completely masked the feelings 
which were passirig in his mind, he did not know that the cloud was still 
lowering on his brow, so much s that the count immediately remarked 
his sombre and thoughtful air. “374 foi f said Monte-Cristo, after the 

rst compliments were over, “ what is the matter with you, M. de Villefort ? 

ave I arrived at the moment that you were drawing up some case of 
capital indictment ?” Villefort tried to smile. ‘‘ No, M. le Comte,” replied 
M. de Villefort, “I am the only victim in this case, It is 1 who losé my 
cause ; and it is ill-luck, obstinacy, and folly which have caused it to be 
decided against me.” 

“To what do you allude?” said Monte-Cristo, with well-feigned interest. 
“ Have you really met with some great misfortune ?” 

“Oh ! M. le Comte,” said Villefort, with a bitter smile, “it is only a loss 
of money which I have sustained—nothing worth mentioning, I assure 
you.”——— True,” said Monte-Cristo, “the loss of asum of money becomes 
almost immaterial with a fortune such as you possess, and a mind raised, 
aS yours is, above the common events of life.” 

“ It is not so much the loss of the money which vexes me,” said Ville- 
fort, “though, after all, 900,000 francs are worth regretting ; but I am the 
more annoyed with this fate, chance, or whatever you please to call the 
power which has destroyed my hopes and my fortune, and may blast the 

rospects of my child also, as it is all occasioned by an old man relapsed 
into second childhood.” ———“ What do you say 2” said the count ; * goo,000 
francs! it is indeed a sum which might be regretted even by a philosopher. 
And who is the cause of all this annoyance ?” 
_ © My father, as I told you.”———“ M. Noirtier! but I thought you told 
me he had become entirely paralyzed, and that all his faculties were com- 
pletely destroyed ?” | 

“Yes, his bodily faculties, for he can neither move nor speak, neverthe- 
less he thinks, acts, and wills in the manner I have described. I left him 
about five minutes ago, and he is now occupied in dictating his will to two 
notaries.”———* But to do this he must have spoken ?” 

* He has done better than that—he has made himself understood,” 

* flow was such a thing possible ?” e 

“ By the help of his eyes, which are still full of life, and, as you perceive, 
possess the power of inflicting mortal injury.” 

* Ny dear,” said Madame de Villefort, who had just entered the room, 
“perhaps you exaggerate the evil.” 

“ Good morning, madame !” said the count, bowing. Madame de Ville: 
fort acknowledged the salutation with one of her most gracious smiles. 
* What is this that M. de Villefort has been telling me ?” demanded Monte- 
Cristo, “and what incomprehensible misfortune-—~” 

Incom rehensible is not the word !” interrupted the procure? ae ti, 
shrugging his shoulders, “Itisanold man’s canrice” 
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© Add fs there Ho means of making him revoke his decision ?” | 

“Yes,” said Madame de Villefort ; “and it is still entirely in fhe power 
of my husband to cause the will, which is now in préjudice of Valentine, 
to be altered in her favour.” The count, who perceived that’ M. and 
Madame de Villefort were beginning to speak in parables, appeared to 
pay no attention to the conversation, and feigned to be busily engaged in 
watching Edward, who was mischievously pouring some ink into the 
bird’s water-glass. “ My dear,” said Villefort, in answer to his wife, “you 
know I have never been accustomed to play the patriarch in my family, 
nor have I ever considered that the fate of a universe was to be decided 
by my nod. Nevertheless, it is necessary that my will should be respected 
in my family, and that the folly of an old man and the caprice of a child 
should not be allowed to overturn a project which I have entertained for 
so many years. The Baron d’Epinay was my friend, as you know, and 
an alliance with his son is the most suitable thing that could possibly be 
arranged.” 

“Do you think,” said Madame de Villefort, “that Valentine is in league 
with him? She has always been opposed to this marriage, and I sh 
not be at all surprised if what we have just seen and heard is nothing but 
the execution of a plan concerted between them.” 

“Madame,” said Villefort, “ believe me, a fortune of goo,000 francs is 
not so easily renounced.” 

“ She could, nevertheless, make up her mind to renounce the world, 
sir, since it is only about a year ago that she herself aie ia entering a 
convent.”———“ Never mind,” replied Villefort ; “I say that this marriage 
shail be consummated !” 

“ Notwithstanding your father’s wishes to the contrary ?” said Madame de 
Villefort, selecting a new point of attack. “That is a serious thing !” 
Monte-Cristo, who pretended not to be listening, heard, however, every 
word that was said. “ Madame,” replied Villefort, “I can truly say that 
I have always entertained a high respect for my father, because, to the 
natural feeling of relationship was added the consciousness of his moral 
superiority. The name of father is sacred in two senses ; he should be 
reverenced as the author of our being, and as a master whom we ought te 
obey ; but, under the present circumstances, I am justified in doubting the 
wisdom of an old man who, because he hated the father, vents his anger 
on the son ; it would be ridiculous in me to regulate my conduct by suck 
caprices. I shall still continue to preserve the same respect toward M. 
Noirtier ; I will suffer, without complaint, the pecuniary deprivation to 
which he has subjected me ; but I will remain firm in my determination, 
and the world shall see which party has reason on his side. Consequently 
I shall marry my daughter to the Baron Franz d’Epinay, because I 
consider it would be a proper and eligible match for her to make, and, 
“a aa becauseal choose to bestow my daughter's hand on whomsoever 

please.” 

’ “What !” said the count, the approbation of whose eye Villefort had fre, 
yaad solicited during this speech. “ What ! do you say that M. Nairtier 

isinherits Mademoiselle de Villefort because she is going to aes M, le 
Baro Franz d’Epinay ?°——“ Yes, sir, that is the reason,” said Villefort,, 
shrugging his shoulders. | 

* The apparent reason, at least,” said Madame de Villefort. | 

“The real reason, madame, I can assure you; I know my father.” 

' © But I want to know in what way M, d’Epinay can have displeased your, 
fatter more than any other person ?’——"T believe I know M. Franz 
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d’Epinay,” said the count ; “is he not the son of General de Quesnel, wha 
was created Baron d’Epinay by Charles X. ?” 

*“ The same,” said Villefort. 

“Well! but he is a charming young man, according to my ideas.” 

“ He is, which makes me believe that it is only an excuse of M. Noirtier’s 
to prevent his grand-daughter marrying ; old men are always so selfish in 
their affection,” said Madame de Villefort. ‘* But,” said Monte-Cristo, 
“do you not know any cause for this hatred ? 

“ Ah, wta_foi / who is to know ?” 

“ Perhaps it is some political difference ?” 

“ My father and the Baron d’Epinay lived in those stormy times of 
which I have only seen the few last days,” said De Villefort. 

“‘ Was not your father a Bonapartist ?” asked Monte-Cristo ; “I think I 
remember that you told me something of that kind.” 

“ My father has been a Jacobin more than anything else,” said Villefort, 
carried by his emotion beyond the bounds of prudence; “and the sena- 
tor’s robe, which Napoleon cast on his shoulders, only served to disguise 
the old man without in any degree changing him. When my father con- 

ired, it was not for the emperor, it was against the Bourbons ; for M. 

oirtier possessed this pecularity, he never projected any Utopian 
schemes which could never be realized, but strove for possibilities, and he 
applied to the realization of these possibilities the terrible theories of Mon- 
taigne, who never shrank from any means which he deemed necessary to 
their accomplishment.” “Well,” said Monte-Cristo, “it is just as I 
thought ; it was politics which brought Noirtier and M. d’Epinay into 
personal contact. Although General d’Epinay served under Napoleon, 
did he not still retain royalist sentiments? And was he not the person 
who was assassinated one evening on leaving a Bonapartist meeting to 
which he had been invited on the supposition of his favouring the cause 
of the emperor?” Villefort looked at the count almost with terror, “Am 
I mistaken, then ?” said Monte-Cristo. 

“ No, sir, the facts were precisely what you have stated,” said Madame 
de Villefort ; “and it was to prevent the renewal of old feuds that M. de 
Villefort formed the idea of uniting in the bonds of affection the two chil- 
dren of these inveterate enemies,”———“ It was a sublime and charitable 
thought,” said Monte-Cristo, “and the whole world should applaud it. It 
would be noble to see Mademoiselle Noirtier de Villefort assuming the 
title of Madame Franz d’Epinay.” Villefort shuddered and looked at 
Monte-Cristo as if he wished to read in his countenance the real feelings 
which had dictated the words he had just pronounced. But the count 
completely baffled the penetration of the procureur du roi, and prevented 
him from discovering anything beneath the never-varying smile he was so 
constantly in the habit of assuming. “ Although,” said De Villefort, ““ it 
will be a serious thing for Valentine to lose the fortune of her grandfather, 
I donot think the marriage will be prevented on that account, nor do I 
believe that M. d’Epinay will be frightened at this pecuniary loss ; he will, 
perhaps, hold me in greater esteem than the money itself, seeing that I 
sacrifice everything in order to keep my word with him; besides, he 
knows that Valentine is rich in right of her mother, and that she will, in 
all probability, inherit the fortune of M. and Madame de Saint-Méran, 
her mother’s parents, who both love her tenderly.” 

* And who are fully as well worth loving and tending as M. de Noirtier,” 
said Madame de Villefort ; “besides, they are to come to Paris in abouta 
month, and Valentine, after the afiront she hag received, need, not con. 
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Sider It necessaty to continue to bury herself alive by being shut up with 
M. Noirtier.” The count listened with satisfaction to this tale of wounded 
self-love and defeated ambition. “ But it seems to me,” said’ Monte-Cristo, 
**and I must begin by asking your pardon for what I am about to say, that 
if M. Noirtier disinherits Mademoiselle de Villefort on account of her 
marrying a man whose father he detested, he cannot have the same cause 
xf complaint against this dear Edward.” 

“True,” said Madame de Villefort, with an intonation of voice which 

it is impossible to describe ; “is it not unjust—shamefully unjust? Poor 
Edward is as much M. Noirtier’s grandchildas Valentine, and yet, if she 
had not been going to marry M. Franz, M. Noirtier would have left her 
all his money ; and supposing Valentine to be disinherited by her grand- 
father, she will still be three times richer than he.” The count listened 
and said no more. ‘“ M. le Comte,” said Villefort, “we will not entertain 
you any longer with our family misfortunes. Itis true that my patrimony 
will go to endow charitable institutions, and my father will have deprived 
me of my lawful inheritance without any reason for doing so; but f shall 
have the satisfaction of knowing that I have acted like a man of sense and 
feeling. M.d’Epinay, to whom I had promised the interest of this sum, 
shall receive it, even if I endure the most cruel privations.” 
_ “ However,” said Madame de Villefort, returning tc the one idea which 
incessantly occupied her mind, “ perhaps it would be better to represent 
this unlucky affair to M. d’Epinay, 1n order to give him the opportunity of 
himself renouncing his claim to the hand of Mademoiselle de Villefort.” 
** Ah, that would be a great pity,” said Villefort, 

“A great pity !” said Monte-Cristo. 

“ Undoubtedly,” said Villefort, moderating the tones of his voice; “a 
marriage, once concerted and then broken of, throws a sort of discredit on 
a young lady ; then, again, the old reports, which I was so anxious to put 
an end to, will instantly gain ground,—no, it will all go well ; M. d’Epinay, 
if he is an honourable man, will consider himself more than ever pledged 
to Mademoiselle de Villefort ; unless he were actuated by a decided feel- 
ing of avarice ; but that is impossible.”"-——“ I agree with M. de Villefort,” 
said Monte-Cristo, fixing his eyes on Madame de Villefort; “and if I 
were sufficiently intimate with him to allow of giving my advice, I would 
persuade him, since I have been told M. d’Epinay is coming back, to 
settle this affair at once beyond all possibility of revocation. I will answer 
for the success of a project which will reflect so much honour on M. de 
Villefort.”. The procureur du roi rose, delighted with the proposition, but 
his wife slightly changed colour, ‘“ Well, that is all that I wanted, and I 
will be guided by a counsellor such as you are,” said he, extending his hand 
to Monte-Cristo. -“ Therefore let every one here look upon what has 
passed to-day as if it had not happened, and as though we had never 
thought of such g thing as a change in our original plans.” 

“ Sir,” said the count, “the world, unjust as it is, will be pleased with 
your resolution ; your friends will be proud of you, and M. d’Epinay, even 
if he took Mademoiselle de Villefort without any dowry, which he will not 
do, would be delighted with the idea of entering a family which could make 
such@acrifices in order to keep a promise and fulfil a duty.” At the con- 
clusion of these words, the count rose to depart. “Are you going to leave 
us, M. le Comte?” said Madame de Villefort. | : 

“Tam sorry to say I must do so, madame; I only came to remind you 
of your promise for Saturday.” 

*Did you fear that we should forget it ??——~“ You are very good, 
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“ My husband has given his word, sir,” said Madame de Villefort ; “ you 
have just seen him resolve to keep it when he has all to lose, and surely | 
there is more reason for his doing so where he has all to gain !” 

“ And,” said Villefort, “is it at your house in the Champs-Elysées that 
you receive your visitors ?”-——“ No,” said Monte-Cristo, “ which is pre- 
cisely the reason which renders your kindness more meritorious,—it is in 
the country.” ———“ In the country ?”-——“‘ Yes.” 

‘Where is it, then? near Paris, is it not ?” 

. Very near; only half a league from the Barriers,—it is at Auteuil.” 

“ At Auteuil?” said Villefort ; “true, Madame de Villefort told me you 
lived at Auteuil, since it was to your house that she was taken. And in 
‘what part of Auteuil do you reside ?” 

«“ Rue de la Fontaine.” “Rue de la Fontaine !” exclaimed Villefort, 
in an agitated tone ; “at what number?” 

© No. 28.”———“ Then,” cried Villefort, “was it you who bought M. de 
Saint-Méran’s house ?” 

“ Did it belong to M. de Saint-Méran ?” demanded Monte-Cristo. 

“Yes,” replied Madame de Villefort : “and, would you believe it, M. le 
Comte——” 





“ Believe what ??——“ You think this house pretty, do you not ?” 

“J think it charming.” 

Well! my husband would never live in it.” 

“Indeed !” returned Monte-Cristo ; “that is a prejudice on your part, 
M. de Villefort, for which I am quite at a loss to account.” 

“TI do not like Auteuil, sir,” said the procureur du roi, making an 
evident effort to appear calm. 

“But I hope you will not carry your antipathy so far as to deprive 
me of the pleasure of your company, sir !” said Monte-Cristo., 

“No, M. le Comte —I hope— I assure you I will doall I can,” stam- 
mered Villefort. 

“ Oh,” said Monte-Cristo, “I allow of no excuse. On Saturday, at six 
o’clock, I shall be expecting you, and if you fail to come, I shall think— 
for how do I know to the contrary ?—that this house, which has remained 
uninhabited for twenty years, must have some gloomy tradition or dreadful 
legend connected with it,”-——“ I will come, M. le Comte,—I will be sure 
to come,” said Villefort, eagerly. 

“Thank you,” said Monte-Cristo ; “now you must permit me to take my 
leave of you.” You said before you were obliged to leave us, M. fe 
Comte,” said Madame de Villefort, “and you were about to tell us the 
nature of the engagement which was to deprive us of the pleasure of your 
society, when your attention was called to some other subject.” 

“Indeed, madame !” said Monte-Cristo ; “I scarcely know if I dare tell 
you where I am going.”———“ Bah !” 

“Well, then, it is to see a thing‘on which I have sometimes mused for 
hours together,”——— What is it ?” 

“A telegraph. So now I have told my secret.” , 

“A telegraph !” repeated Madame de Villefort. “ 

“Yes, a telegraph ! I had often seen one placed at the end of a road on 
a hillock, and in the light of the sun its black arms, bending in every dirger 
tion, always reminded one of the claws of an immense beetle; and I 
assure you it was never without emotion that I gazed on it, for 1 could slot 
help thinking how wonderful it was that these various signs should ‘be 
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‘Made to cleave the air with such precision as to convey to the distance of 
three hundred leagues the ideas and wishes of a man sitting at a table at 
one end of the line te another man similarly placed at the opposite ex 
tremity, and all this effected by the simple act of volition on the part of 
the individual communicating the intelligence. I began to think genit 
sylphs, gnomes, in short, of all the ministers of the occult sciences, until 
laughed aloud at the freaks of my own imagination. Now, it never 
occurred to me to wish for a nearer inspection of these large insects, with 
their long black claws, for I always feared to find under their stone wings 
some little human genius fagged to death with cabals, factions, and govern- 
ment intrigues. But one fine day I learned that the mover of this tele- 
graph was only a poor wretch, hired for twelve hundted francs a year, and 
employed all the day, not in studying the heavens like an astronomer, nor 
in gazing on the water like an angler, nor even enjoying the privilege of 
observing the country around him ; but all his monotonous life was passed 
in watching his fellow-insect, who was placed four or five leagues distant 
from him, At length I experienced a desire to observe nearer this 
living chrysalis, and to endeavour to understand the secret part played by 
rp insect-actors simply by means of successively pulling different pieces 
of string.” 

“ And are you going there ??>——‘‘ I am,” 

“What telegraph do you intend visiting?—that of the home depart- 
ment, or of the observatoire ?’———“ Oh, no! I shall find there people who 
will force me to understand things of which I would prefer to remain 
ignorant, and who would try to explain to me, in spite of myself, a mystery 
which even they do not understand. 4/a foi/ I should wish to keep my 
illusions concerning insects unimpaired ; it is quite enough to have those 
dissipated which I had formed of my fellow-creatures. I shall, therefore, 
not visit either of these telegraphs, but one in the open country where I 
shall find a good-natured simpleton, who knows no more than the machine 
he is employed to work.” 

“You are a singular man,” said Villefart. 

“What line would you advise me to study ?” 

“ That which is most in use just at this time.” 

“The Spanish one, you mean, 1 suppose ?”——“ Yes; should you like 
a letter to the minister that they might explain to you x 

“ No,” said Monte-Cristo ; “since, as I told you betore, I do not wish to 
comprehend it. The moment I understand it there will no longer exist a 
telegraph for me ; it will be nothing more than a sign from M. DuchAtel, 
or from M. Montalivet, transmitted to the préfet of Bayonne, mystified 
by two Greek words, %é/¢, graphein. It is the insect with black claws, 
and the awful word which I wish to retain in my imagination in all its 
parity and in all its importance.” ——“ Go then ; for in the course of two 

urs it will be dark, and you will not be able to see anything.” 

“ Ma fot! yo frighten me. Which is the nearest way ? besa ?” 

“Yes ! the road to Bayonne !” 

“ And afterwards the road to Chatillon ?——“ Yes,” 

By the tower of, Montlhéry, you mean ?”———“ Yes.” ° 

“Thank you. Good-bye. On Saturday I will tell you my impressions 
concerning the telegraph.” At the door the count was met by the two 
notaries, who had just completed the act which was to disinherit Valen-: 
tine, and who were leaving under the conviction of having done a thing 
which could not fail of redounding considerably to their credit, |. 
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CHAPTER LXI. 


THE METHOD OF RIDDING A GARDENER OF DORMICE THAT EAT HIS 
PEACHES, 


Nort on the same night he had intended, but the next morning, the count of 
Monte-Cristo went out by the Barrier d’Enfer, taking the road to Orleans. 
Leaving the village of Linas, without stopping at the telegraph, which, at 
the moment the count passed, threw out its long bony arms, he reached 
the tower of Montlhéry, situated, as every one knows, upon the highest 
point of the plain of that name. At the foot of the hill the count dis- 
maunted, and began. to ascend the mountain by a little winding path, 
about eighteen inches wide; when he reached the summit he found him- 
self stopped by a hedge, upon which green fruit had succeeded to red and 
white flowers. 

Monte-Cristo looked for the door of the enclosure, and was not long in 
finding it. It was a little wooden gate, working on willow hinges, and 
fastened with a nail and string. The count soon understood its mecha- 
nism, and the door opened. He then found himself in a little garden, 
about twenty feet long by twelve wide, bounded on one side by part of 
the hedge, in which was formed the ingenious machine we have named a 
door ; and on the other by the old tower, covered with ivy and studded 
with wild flowers. No one would have thought to have seen it thus 
wrinkled and yet adorned, hke an old lady whose grandchildren come to 
greet her on her birthday, that it could have related some terrible scenes, 
if it could have added a voice to the menacing ears which an old proverb 
awards to walls. The garden was crossed by a path of red gravel, edged 
by a border of thick box, of many years’ growth, and of a tone and colour 
that would have delighted the heart of Delacroix, our modern Rubens, 
This path was formed in the shape of the figure 8: thus, in its windings, 
making a walk of sixty feet in a garden of only twenty. Never had Flora, 
the fresh and smiling goddess of gardeners, been honoured with a purer 
or more minute worship than that which was paid to her in this little 
enclosure. In fact, of the twenty rose-trees which formed the farterre, 
not one bore the mark of the fly, nor was there to be seen any of those 
clusters of green insects which destroy plants growing in a damp soil. 
And yet it was not because the damp had been excluded from the garden ; 
the carth, black as soot, the thick foliage of the trees, told it was there ; 
besides, had natural humidity been wanting, it could have been imme- 
diately supplied by artificial means, thanks to a tank of water, sunk in one 
of the corners of the garden, and upon which were stationed a frog anda 
toad, who, from antipathy, no doubt, always remained on the two opposite 
sides of the basin. There was nota blade of grass to be seen in the paths, 
nor a weed in the flower-beds ; no fine lady ever trained and watered her 

aniums, her cactus, and her rhododendrons, with more pains than this 

itherto unseen gardener bestowed upon his little enclosure. Monte- 

Cristo stopped after having closed the door and fastened the string to the 
nail, and cast a look around. 

“The man at the telegraph,” said he, “ must either engage a gardener 
or devote himself passionately to agriculture.” Suddenly he struck him- 
self against something crouching behind a wheelbarrow filled with leaves: 
the something rose, uttering an exclamation of astonishment, and Monte- 
Cristo found himself facing a man about fifty years old, who was eee 
strawberries, which he was placing upon vine-leaves. He had twelve 
leaves 2nd about as many strawberries, which, on rising suddenly, he let 
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fall from his hand. “You are gathering your crop, sir?” said Monte- 
Cristo, smiling. 

“ Excuse me, sir,” replicd the man, raising his hand to his cap; “I am 
not up there, I know, but I have only just come down.”———“ Do not let me 
interfere with you in anything, my friend,” said the count ; “ gather your 
strawberries, if, indeed, there are any left.” 

“I have ten left,” said the man, “for here are eleven, and I had twenty- 
one, five more than last year. But I am not surprised; the spring has 
been warm this year, and strawberries require heat, sir. This is the 
reason that, instead of the sixteen I had last year, I have this year, you 
see, eleven, already plucked—twelve, thirteen, fourteen, fifteen, sixteen, 
seventeen, eighteen. Ah, I miiss three ! they were here last night, sir—I am 
sure they were here—I counted them. It must be the son of Mére Simon 
who has stolen them ; I saw him strolling about here this morning. Ah! 
the young rascal ! stealing in a garden, he does not know where that may 
lead him to.” 

“ Certainly, it is wrong,” said Monte-Cristo, “but you should take into 
consideration the youth and greediness of the delinquent.” “ Of 
course,” said the gardener ; “but that does not make it the less unplea- 
sant. But, sir, once more I beg pardon ; perhaps you are an officer that 
Il am detaining here?” And he glanced timidly at the count’s blue coat. 

“Calm yourself, my friend,” said the count, with that smile which at his 
will became so terrible or benevolent, and which this time beamed only 
with the latter expression; ‘I am not an inspector, but a traveller, con- 
ducted here by a curiosity he half repents of, since he causes you to lose 
your time.”—— “Ah! my time is not valuable,” replied the man, with a 
melancholy smile. “ Still, it belongs to government, and I ought not to 
waste it; but having received the signal that I might rest for an hour” 
(here he glanced at the sun-dial, for there was everything in the enclosure 
of Montlhéry, even a sun-dial), “and having ten minutes before me, and 
my strawberries being ripe, when a day longer—by the bye, sir, do you 
think dormice eat them 2” 

“ Indeed, I should think not,” replied Monte-Cristo ; “ dormice are bad 
neighbours for us who do not eat them preserved, as the Romans did.” 

“What ! did the Romans eat them ?” said the gardener—“ ate dormice ?” 

‘*] have read so in Petronius,” said the count. 

“ Really ! They can’t be nice, though they do say ‘as fat as a dormouse.’ 
It is not a wonder they are fat, sleeping all day, and only waking to eat all 
night. Listen. Last year I had four apricots—they stole one ; I had one 
nectarine, only one—well, sir, they ate half of it on the wall ; a splendid 
nectarine—I never ate a better.” “You ate it ?” 

“ That is to say, the half that was left—you understand ; it was exquisite, 
sir, Ah, those gentlemen never choose the worst morsels; like Mére 
Simon’s son, who has not chosen the worst strawberries, But this 
year,” continued the horticulturist, “Ill take care it shall not happen, 
even if I should be forced to sit up the whole night to watch when the 
strawberries are ripe.” Monte-Cristo had seen enough. Every map has 
a devouring passion in his heart, as every fruit has its worm: that of the 
maneat the telegraph was horticulture. He began gathering the vine-leaves 
which screened the sun from the grapes, and won the heart of the gardener. 
“ Did you come here, sir, to see the telegraph ?” he said. 

“ Yes, if it be not contrary to the rules.” ——~“ Oh, no,” said the gardener ; 
“there are no orders against doing so, providing there is nothing dangerous, 
and that no one knows what we are saying.” : 

2 
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{have been told,” said the count, “that you de not always yourselves 
understand the signals you repeat.” : 

“ Certainly, siv ; aud that is what I like best,” said the man, amiling, 

“ Why do you like that best ?” : 

“ Because then I have no responsibility. I am a machine then, and 
nothing else ; and so long as I work, nothing more is required of me.” 

* Is it possible,” said Monte-Cristo to himself, “ that I can have met with 
% man, that has na ambition? That would spoil my plans.” 

Sir,” said the gardener, glancing at the sun-dial, “ the ten minutes are 
nearly expired ; I must return to my post. Will you go up with me ?” 

“1 follow you.” Monte-Cristo entered the tower, which was divided into 
three stages. The lowest contained gardening.implements, such as spades, 
rakes, watering-pots, hung against the wall ; this was all the furniture. The 
second was the usual dwelling, or rather sleeping-place of the man ; it con- 
tained a few poor articles of household furniture—a bed, a table, two chairs, 
a stone pitcher—and some dry herbs, hung up to the ceiling, which the 
count recognised as sweet peas, and of which the good man was preserving 
the seeds, having labelled them with as much care as if he had been master 
batanist in the Jardin des Plantes. 

“ Does it require much study to learn the art of telegraphing, sir ?” asked 
Monte-Cristo.——“ The study does not take long ; it was acting as a super- 
mumerary that was so tedious.” 

* And what is the pay ?”———“ A thousand francs, sir.” 

“It is nothing,”———“ No ; but then we are lodged, as you perceive.” 

Monte-Cristo looked at the room. They passed on to the third stage ; 
it was the room of the telegraph. Monte-Cristo looked in turns at the two 
iron handles by which the machine was worked, “ It is very interesting,” 
he said; “‘ but i¢ must be very tedious for a lifetime.” 

“Yes, At first my neck was cramped with looking at it, but at the end 
of a year I became used to it; and then we have our hours of recreation, 
and our holidays.” 

“ Holidays !"——“ Yes.” 

“ When ?”?——“ When we have a fog.” 

“ Ah, to be sure.”-—-“‘ Those are indeed holidays to me; I go into tne 
garden, I plant, I prune, I trim, I kill the insects all day long.” 

“ How long have you been here r’———‘ Ten years, and five as a super- 
numerary make fifteen.” “You are——” 

“ Fifty-five years old.”-——“ How long must you have served to claim the 
pension ?’——-“ Oh, sir, twenty-five years.” 

“ And how much is the pension ?’—-—-“ A hundred crowns,” 

“ Poor humanity !” murmured Monte-Cristo. 

“What did you say, sir?” asked the man. 

“] was saying it was very interesting.” —“ What was ?” 

«All you were showing nie. And you really understand none of these 
signals ?’-——“ None at all.” c 

* And have you never tried to understand them ?” 

i aba Why should I ?” 
# But still there are some signals only addressed to you.” 

“ Certainly.”———“ And do you understand them ?” : 

“They are always the same,”———“ And they mean——~” 

“ Nothing new; You have an hours or To-morrow,” — 

“ This is simple enough,” said the count; “ but look | is nat, yony cor- 

ondent putting itself in motion?” - | 
resp 

“ Ab, yes ; thank you, sir.” 
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“ And what is it saying--anything. you understand ?” 

“Yes; it asks if I am ready.”-——~“ And you reply ?” 

“ By the same sign, which, at the same time, tells my right-hand corrés-: 
pondent that I am ready, while it gives notice to my left-hand correspondent 
te prepare in his turn.” 

“Tt is very ingenious,” said the count. | 

* You will see,” said the man, proudly ; “in five minutes he will speak.” 

TJ have, then, five minutes,” said Monte-Cristo to himself; “it is more 
time than I require. My dear sir, will you allow me toask you a quéstion #* 

‘* What is it, sir ?” “You are fond of gardening ?” 

“ Passionately.”-——“ And you would be pleased to have, instead of this 
terrace of twenty feet, an enclosure of two acres ?” 

“ Sir, I should make a terrestrial paradise of it.” 

“You live badly on your thousand francs ?” 

“ Badly enough ; but yet I do live.” 

“Yes; but you have only a wretched garden !” 

“ True, the garden is not large.” 

“ And, then, such as it is, it 1s filled with dormice, who eat everything.” 

“Ah! they are my scourges.”—-— Tell me, should you have the mis- 
fortune to turn your head while your right-hand correspondent was 
telegraphing ; 

“J should not see him.”-——“ Then what would happen ?” 

“I could not repeat the signals.”--——“ And then ?” 

“ Not having repeated them, through negligence, I should be fined,” 

“ How much ?’——“ A hundred francs,” 

‘6 The tenth of your income—that would be fine work.” 

“Ah!” said the man. 

“‘ Has it ever happened to you?” said Monte-Cristo. 

§ Once, sir, when I was grafting a rose-tree.” 

“ Well, suppose you were to alter a signal, and substitute another ?” 

““Ah, that is another case; I should be turned off, and lose my pen- 
gion.” 

“Three hundred francs ??>———“ A hundred crowns, yes, sir ; so you see 
that I am not likely to do any of these things.”———“ Not even for fifteen 
years’ wages? Come, it is worth thinking about ?” 

“For fifteen thousand francs !’———“ Yes.” 

“Sir, you alarm me.”—-—“ Nonsense !” 

“ Sir, you are tempting me?” 

“Just so; fifteen thousand francs, do you understand ?” 

“ Sir, let me see my right-hand correspondent !” 

“On the contrary, do not look at him, but on this.” 

What is it ?”-----“ What ! do you not know these little papers ?” 

“ Bank-notes |” Exactly ; there are fifteen of them.” 

* And whose are they ?”-——“ Yours, if you like.” 

“ Mine !” exclmimed the man, halt-suffocated. 

“Yes ; yours—your own property.” 

“Sir, my right-hand correspondent is signalling.”——“ Let him,” 

“ Sir, you have distracted me; I shall be fined.” e |. 

“ That will cost you a hundred francs ; you see it is your interest to tae 
my bank-notes.”—--—-“ Sir, my right-hand correspondent redoubles, -his 
sigvials.; he is impatient.” o 
, “Never mind—take these ;” and the count placed the packet. in, the 
hands of the man, “ Now this is not all,” he said; “you cannot live-upen 
your fifteen thousand francs.” a, ee 
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“J shall still have my place."——“ oh t you will lose it, for you are 

ing to alter the sign of your correspondent.” | 
Be Oh, sir, what are you preceua A jest” - 

“ Sir, unless you force me——” 

“JT think I can effectually force you ;” and Monte-Cristo drew another 
packet from his pocket. ‘“ Here are ten thousand more francs,” he said, 

“with the fifteen thousand already in your pocket, they will make twenty- 
five thousand. With five thousand you can buy a pretty little house with 
two acres of land; the remaining twenty thousand will bring you in a 
thousand francs a year.” 

'% A garden with two acres of land !” ; 

« And a thousand francs a-year.”—-—“ Oh, heavens !” 

‘Come, take them!” and Monte-Cristo forced the bank-notes into his 
hand. ‘What am I to do?” 

“Nothing very difficult.” —“ But what is it ?” 

“To repeat these signs ;” Monte-Cristo took a paper from his pocket, 
upon which were drawn three signs, with numbers to indicate the order in 
which they were to be worked. 

“ There, you see it will not take long.”——“ Yes ; but——” 

“Do this, and you will have nectarines and all the rest.” The mark 
was hit ; red with fever, while the large drops fell from his brow, the man 
executed, one after the other, the three signs given by the count, notwith- 
standing the frightful contortions of the right-hand correspondent, who, 
not understanding the change, began to think the gardener had become 
mad. As to the left-hand one, he conscientiously repeated the same 
signals, which were definitively carried to the Minister of the Interior. 
* Now you are rich,” said Monte-Cristo. 

“Ves,” replied the man, “but at what a price !”—-—“ Listen, friend,” 
said Monte-Cristo. “I do not wish to cause you any remorse ; believe 
me, then, when I swear to you that you have wronged no man, but on the 
contrary have benefited mankind.” The man looked at the bank-notes, 
felt them, counted them ; he turned pale, then red ; then rushed into his 
room to drink a glass of water, but he had no time to reach the water-jug, 
and fainted in the midst of his dned herbs. Five minutes after the new 
telegram reached the minister, Debray had the horses put to his carriage, 
and drove to Danglars’. 

“ Has your husband any Spanish bonds?” he asked of the baroness. 

“TI think so, indeed! He has six millions’ worth.” 

“ He must sell them at whatever price.”———“ Why ?” 

“ Because Don Carlos has fled from Bourges, and has returned to 
Spain.”-——“ How do you know?” Debray shrugged his shoulders, “The 
idea of asking how I hear the news!” he said. The baroness did not 
wait for a repetition ; she ran to her husband, who immediately hastened 
to his agent, and ordered him to sell at any price. When it was seen 
that Danglars sold, the Spanish funds fell directly. Dfanglars lost five 
hundred thousand francs ; but he rid himself of all his Spanish shares. 
The same evening the following was read in “Le Messager 2? -— 
“Telégraphic despatch. The king, Don Carlos, has escaped the vigilance 
exercised over him at Bourges, and has returned to Spain by the Cata- 
Jonian frontier. Barcelona has risen in his favour.” 

All that evening nothing was spoken of but the foresight of Danglars, 
who had sold his shares, and of the luck of the stock-jobber, who only 
lost five hundred thousand francs by such a blow. Those who had kept 
their shares, or bought those of Danglars, looked upon themselves as 
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ruined, and passed a very bad night. Next morning “Ze Moncteur™ 
contained the following :—“It was without any foundation that ‘ Ze 
Messager’ yesterday announced the flight of Don Carlos and the revolt of 
Barcelona. The king (Don Carlos) has not left Bourges, and the Penin- 
sula is in the enjoyment of profound peace. A telegraphic signal, umn- 
properly interpreted, owing to the fog, was the cause of this error.” 

The funds rose one per cent. higher than before they had fallen. This, 
reckoning his loss, and what he had missed gaining, made the difference 
of a million to Danglars. “Good!” said Monte-Cristo to Morel, who 
was at his house when the news arrived of the strange reverse of fortune 
of which Danglars had been the victim, “I have just made a discovery for 
twenty-five thousand francs, for which I would have paid a hundred 
thousand.” . 

“ What have you discovered ?” asked Morrel. 

“T have just discovered the method of ridding a gardener of the dormice 
that eat his peaches.” " 


CHAPTER LAII. i 
THE PHANTOMS. 


AT first sight the exterior of the house at Auteuil presented nothing 
_ splendid, nothing one would expect fiom the destined residence of the 
magnificent count of Monte-Cristo ; but this simplicity was but according 
to the will of its master, who positively ordered nothing to be altered out- 
side ; this was seen by examining the interior. Indeed, scarcely could 
the door be opened before the scene changed. M. Bertuccio had outdone 
himself in the taste displayed in furnishing, and in the rapidity with which 
it was executed. As formerly the duc d’Antin had in a single night caused 
a whole avenue of trees to be cut down that annoyed Louis XIV., so in 
three days had M. Bertuccio planted an entirely bare court with poplars, 
large spreading sycamores shading the different paits of the house, before 
which, instead of the usual paving-stones, half hidden by the grass, there 
extended a turf lawn but that morning laid down, and upon which the 
water was yet glistening. For the rest, the orders had been issued by the 
count ; he himself had given a plan to Bertuccio, marking the spot where 
each tree was to be planted, and the shape and extent of the lawn which 
was to succeed the paving-stones. Thus the house had become unrecog- 
nisable, and Bertuccio himself declared he scarcely knew it, encircled as 
it was by a framework of trees. The overseer would not have objected, 
while he was about it, to have made some improvements in the garden, 
but the count had positively forbidden it to be touched. Bertuccio made 
amends, however, by loading the antechambers, staircases, and chimneys 
with flowers. ‘Tgiat which, above all, manifested the shrewdness of the 
steward, and the profound science of the master, the one in carrying out 
the ideas of the other, was, that this house, which appeared only the night 
before so sad and gloomy, impregnated with that sickly smell or can 
almost fancy to be the smell of time, had, in one day, acquired the aspect 
of lifé, was scented with its master’s favourite perfumes, and had the ver 

light regulated according to his wish. When the count arrived, he haa 
under his touch his books and arms, his eyes rested upon his favourite 
pictures ; his dogs, whose caresses he loved, welcomed him in the ante> 
chamber ; the birds, whose songs delighted him, cheered him with their 
music ; and the house, awakened from its long sleep, like the sleeping 
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pean © thé wood, lived, sang, and blobmed like’ the houses we have long 
cherished, and in which, when we are forced to leave them, we leave a 
part of our souls. The servants passed gaily along the fine court-yard ; 
some, belonging to the kitchens, gliding down the stairs, restored but the 
previous day, as if they had always inhabited the house ; others filling the 
coach-houses, where the equipages, encased and numbered, appeared to 
have been installed for the last fifty years ; and in the stables the horses 
replied by neighing to the grooms, who spoke to them with much more 
a than many servants pay their masters. 

e library was divided into two parts on either side of the wall, and 
contained upwards of two thousand volumes ; one division was entirely 
devoted to novels ; and even the one which had been published but the 
day before was to be seen in its place in all the dignity of its red and gold 
binding. On the other side of the house, to match with the library, was 
the conservatory, ornamented with rare flowers, blossoming in china jars; 
and in the midst of the greenhouse, marvellous alike to sight and smell, 
was a billiard-table, apparently abandoned ‘during the last hour by the 
players, who had left the balls on the cloth. One chamber alone had been 
respected by the magnificent Bertuccio. Before this room, to which you 
could ascend by the grand, and go out by the back staircase, the servants 
passed with curiosity, and Bertuccio with terror. At five o’clock precisely, 
the count arrived before the house at Auteuil, followed by Ali. Bertuccio 
was awaiting this arrival with impatience, mingled with uneasiness ; he 
hoped for some compliments, while, at the same time, he feared to have 
frowns. Monte-Cristo descended into the court-yard, walked all over the 
house, without giving any sign of approbation or displeasure, until he 
entered his bed-room, situated on the opposite side of the closed room ; 
when he approached a little piece of furniture, made of rosewood, which 
we remember to have noticed on a previous occasion. “ That will at least 
serve to put my gloves in,” he said. 

“Will your Excellency deign to open it ?” said the delighted Bertuccio, 
“and you will find gloves in it.” In all the rest of the furniture the count 
found everything he required—smelling-bottles, cigars, bijouterie. 

* Good.!” he said ; as11 M. Bertuccio left enraptured, so great, so poweér- 
ful, and real was the inifuence exercised by this man over all who sur- 
rounded him. At precisely six o’clock the clatter of horses’ hoofs was 
heard at the entrance door ; it was our captain of Spahis, who had arrived 
on Medea. “I am sure 1 am the first,” cried Morrel; “I did it on pur- 
bs to have you a minute :o myself, before every one came. Julie and 

tamanuel have a thousand things to tell you. Ah! really this is magnifi- 
cent! But tell me, count, will your people take care of my horse ?” 

“Do not alarm yourself, my dear Maximilian—they understand.” 

* T mean, because he wants petting. If you had seen at what a pacé he 
caine, like the wind !’——“I should think so,—a horst that cost 5,000 
francs !” said Monte-Cristo, in the tone which a father would use towards 
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. ho you régret them ?” asked Morrel, with his open laugh. 

“I? Certainly not ” replied the count. “No; I should only regret if 
the horse had not proved good,”—-—“ It is so good, that I have distanced 
M. de ChAteau-Renaud, one of the best riders in France, and M. Debray, 
who both mount the minister’s Arabians ; and close at their heels are the 
horses of Madame Danglars, who always go at six leagues an hour.” 

* Then they follow you?” asked Monte-Cristo. we 

* See, they are here!” And at the same minute a catriage with smoking 
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hotsés, accompanied by two mounted gentlemen, arrived at the gate, 
Which opened before them. The carriage drove round, and stopped 
the steps, followed by the horsemen. The instant Debray had touche 
fhe pround, he was at the cairiage-door. He offered his hand to the 

aroness, who, mee. Puen it with a peculiarity of manner inapes. 
ceptible to every one but Monte-Cristo. But nothing escaped the count’s 
notice; and he observed a little note, slipped with an indescribable ease 
bespeaking the frequent practice of this manoeuvre, from the hand af 
Madame Danglars to that of the minister’s secretary. After his wife the 
banker descended, pale, as though he had issued from his tomb, instead 
of his carriage. Madame Danglars threw a rapid and inquiring glance 
around, which could only be interpreted by Monte-Cristo, embracing the 
court-yard, the peristyle, and the front of the house; then, repressing a 
slight emotion, which must have been seen on her countenance if she had 

rmitted her face to become pale, she ascended the steps, saying to 

orrel, “ Sir, if you were a friend of mine, I should ask you if you would 
sell your horse.” | 

Morrel smiled with an expression very like a grimace, and then turned 
round to Monte-Cristo, as if to ask him to extricate him from his em- 
barrassment. The count understood him. “Ah, madame!” he said, 
“why did you not make that request of me ??>———“ With you, sir,” replied 
the baroness, “one can wish for nothing, one is so sure to obtain it, [If it 
were so with M. Morrel “ 

“ Unfortunately,” replied the count, “ tam witness that M. Morrel can- 
not give up his horse, his honour being engaged in keeping it.” 

“ How so ?’——“‘ He laid a wager he would tame Medea in the space of 
six months. You understand now that if he were to get rid of it before the 
time named, he would not only lose his bet, but people would say he was 
afraid of it ; and a brave captain of Spahis cannot risk this, even to gratify 
a pretty woman, which 1s,in my opinion, one of the most sacred obliga- 
tions in the world.” | 

“You see my position, madame,” said Morrel, bestowing a grateful 
smile on Monte-Cristo. 

“It seems to me,” said Danglars, in his coarse tone, ill-concealed by a 
forced smile, “that you have already got horses enough.” Madame Dang- 
lars seldom allowed remarks of this kind to pass unnoticed ; but, to the 
surprise of the young people, she pretended not to hear it, and said 
nothing. Monte-Cristo smiled at her unusual humility, and showed her 
two immense porcelain jars, covered with marine plants, of a size and ¢ 
cacy that could alone emanate from nature. The baroness was astonished. 
“Why,” said she, “ you could plant one of the chestnut-trees in the Tuil- 
eries inside! How can such enormous jars have been mauutseturea 
———‘ Ah, madame!” replied Monte-Cristo, “ you must not ask of us, the 
manufacturers®of glass-muslin, such a question. It is the work of another 
age, constructed by the genii of earth and water.” Ae 

“ How so?—at what period can that have been ?” as 

“1 do not know; I have only heard that an emperor of Chinahed-an 
oven Weuilt expressly, and that in this oven twelve jars like this were sweces- 
sively aaa Two broke, from the heat of the fire; the other ten were 
‘sunk three hundred fathoms deep into the sea. The sea, knowing what 
was required of her, threw over en her weeds, encircled them with cota 
and encrusted them with shells ; the whole was cemented by two hund 
yeats beneath these almost impervious depths, for a revolution carried 
away the emperor who wished to make the trial, and only left the docu- 
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ents proving the manufacture of the jars and their descent into the sea. 
At'the end of two hundred years the documents were found, and they 
thought of bringing up the jars. Divers descended in machines, made 
expressly on the discovery, into the bay where they were thrown; but of 
ten three only remained, the rest having been borken by the waves. I am 
fond of these jars, upon which, perhaps, misshapen, frightful monsters 
have fixed their cold, dull eyes, and in which myriads of small fish have 
slept, seeking a refuge from the pursuit of their enemies.” Meanwhile, 
Danglars, who had cared little for curiosities, was mechanically tearing off 
the blossoms of a splendid orange-tree, one after another. When he had 
finished with the orange-tree, he began at the cactus; but this, not being 
so easily plucked as the orange-tree, pricked him dreadfully. He shud- 
dered, and rubbed his eyes as though awaking from a dream. 

“ Sir,” said Monte-Cristo to him, “I do not recommend my pictures to 
you, who possess such splendid paintings ; but, nevertheless, here are two 
by Hobbima, a Paul Potter, a Mieris, two by Gerard Douw, a Raphael, a 
Vandyke, a Zurbaran, and two or three by Murillo, worth looking at.” 

“ Stay !” said Debray ; “I recognise this Hobbima.” 

“ Ah, indeed !”———“ Yes ; it was proposed for the Museum.” 

“ Which, I believe, does not contain one?” said Monte-Cristo. 

“No; and yet they refused to buy it.” 

“Why ?” said Chateau- Renaud. 

“You pretend not to know,—because government was not rich enough,” 
——“ Ah! pardon me!” said Chateau-Renaud; “I have heard of these 
things every day during the last eight years, and I cannot understand 
them yet.” 

“You will, by-and-by,” said Debray. 

“1 think not,” replied Chateau- Renaud. 

“ Major Bartolomeo Cavalcanti and Count Andrea Cavalcanti!” an- 
nounced Baptistin. A black satin stock, fresh from the maker’s hands, 
grey moustaches, a bold eye, a major’s uniform, ornamented with three 
medals and five crosses—in fact, the thorough bearing of an old soldier— 
such was the appearance of Major Bartolomeo Cavalcanti, that tender 
father with whom we are already acquainted. Close to him, dressed in 
entirely new clothes, advanced smilingly Count Andrea Cavalcanti, the 
dutiful son, whom we also know. The three young people were talking 
together. Onthe entrance of the new comers, their eyes glanced from 
father to son, and then, naturally enough, rested on the latter, whom they 
began eee “ Cavalcanti!” said Debray. “A fine name,’ said 
Morre 

“ Yes,” said Chateau-Renaud, “these Italians are well named and badly 
dressed.” 

“ You are fastidious, ChAteau-Renaud,” replied Debray, “those clothes 
are well cut and quite new.” : 

“ That is just what I find fault with. That gentleman appears to be well 
dressed for the first time in his life.“ Who are those gentlemen ?” 
asked Danglars of Monte-Cristo. 

*'Yot heard—Cavalcanti.” 

“ That tells me their name, and nothing else."-——-“ Ah! true. Youedo 
not know the Italian nobility; the Cavalcanti are all descended from 
princes,” 

“ Have they any fortune ?”——-* An enormous one.” 

“What do they do?” Try to spend it all. They have some busi- 
ness with you, I think, from what they told me the day before yesterday, 
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I, indeed, invited them here to-day on your account, I will introduce you 
to them.” 

“But they appear to speak French with a very pure accent,” said 
Danglars. 

“ The son has been educated in a college in the south; I believe near 
Marseilles. You will find him quite enthusiastic.”——“ Upon what sub- 
ject?” asked Madame Danglars. 

“The French ladies, madame. He has made up his mind to take a 
wife from Paris.”——“ A fine idea that of his !” said Danglars, shrugging 
his shoulders. Madame Danglars looked at her husband with an ex- 
pression which, at any other time, would have indicated a storm, but for 
the second time she controlled herself. “ The baron appears thoughtful 
to-day,” said Monte-Cristo to her; “are they going to put him in the 
ministry ?”»——“ Not yet, I think. More likely he has been speculating on 
the Bourse, and has lost money.” 

“M.and Madame de Villefort !” cried Baptistin. They entered. M. 
de Villefort, notwithstanding his self-control, was visibly affected; and 
when Monte-Cristo touched his hand, he felt it tremble. ‘Certainly, 
women alone know how to dissimulate,” said Monte-Cristo to himself, 
glancing at Madame Danglars, who was smiling on the procureur du roi, 
and embracing his wife. After a short time, the count saw Bertuccio, who, 
until then, had been occupied on the other side of the house, glide into an 
adjoining room. Hewentto him. ‘“ What do you want, M. Bertuccio ?” 
said he. 

“ Your excellency has not stated the number of guests.” 

“ Ah, true !’——‘* How many covers ?”———“‘ Count for yourself.” 

“Is every one here, your excellency ?”——“ Yes.” 

Bertuccio glanced through the door, which was ajar. The count watched 
him. “ Good heavens !” he exclaimed. 

“ What is the matter ?” said the count. 

“ That woman—that woman !”———‘ Which ?” 

“ The one with a white dress and so many diamonds—the fair one.” 

“ Madame Danglars ?” 

“I do not know her name ; but it is she, sir, it is she !” 

“Whom do you mean ?” “ The woman of the garden !—she that was 
encitente—she who was walking while she waited for ” Eertuccio stood 
at the open door, with his eyes starting and his hair on end. 

“ Waiting for whom ?” Bertuccio, without answering, pointed to Villefort 
with something of the gesture Macbeth uses to point out Banquo. “Oh, 
oh !” he at length muttered, “do you see ?” 

“What? Who ?” “ Him !” 

“ Him !—M. de Villefort, the procureur du roi? Certainly I see him.” 

“Then I did not kill him !” 

“ Really, I thigk you are going mad, good Bertuccio,” said the count. 

“ Then he is not dead !” : 

“ No}; you see plainly he is not dead. Instead of striking between the 
sixth and seventh left rib, as your countrymen do, you must have gfruc 
higher or lower ; and life is very tenacious in these lawyers, or rather there 
is nostruth in anything you have told me—it was a flight of the imagination, 
a dream of your fancy. You went to sleep full of thoughts of vengeance } 
they weighed heavily upon your stomach ; you had the nightmare—that’s 
all. Come, calm yourself, and reckon: M. and Madame de Villefort, two ; 
M. and Madame Danglars, four; M. de Chateau-Renaud, M. Debray, M- 

orrel, seven ; Major Bartolomeo Cavalcanti, eight.” a 
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* Fight repeated Bertuccio. | eee 
“Stop! You are in a shocking hurry to be off—you forget ont-of my 
guests. Lean a little to the left. Stay! look at M. Andrea Cavaleanti, 
that young man in a black coat, looking at Murillo’s Madonna ; now he is 
turning.” This time Bertuccio would have uttered an exclamation, had not 
a look from Monte-Cristo silenced him. “Benedetto?” he muttered ; 
“fatality !’———“ Half-past six o’clock has just struck, M. Bertuccio,” said 
the count, severely ; “I ordered dinner at that hour, and I do not like to 
wait ;” and he returned to his guests, while Bertuccio, leaning against the 
wall, succeedéd in reaching the dining-room. Five minutes afterwards the 
oors of the drawing-room were thrown open, and Bertuccio appearing, 
said, with a violent effort, “ The dinner waits.” 
The Count of Monte-Cristo offered his arm to Madame de Villefort. 
“ M. de Villefort,” he said, “ will you conduct the Baroness Danglars ?” 
Villefort complied, and they passed on to the dining-room. 





CHAPTER LXITI. 
THE DINNER. 


{7 was evident that atié sentiment pervaded the whole of the puests on 
entering the dining-room. Each one asked himself what strange influence 
had conducted them to this house ; and yet astonished, even uneasy though 
they were, they still felt they would not like to be absent. The recent 
events, the solitary and eccentric position of the count, his enormous, nay, 
almost incredible fortune, should have made men cautious, and have alto- 
gether prevented ladies visiting a house where there was no one of their 
own sex to receive them ; and yet both had passed the bounds of prudence 
and decorum. Stimulated by an invincible curiosity, there were none pre- 
sent, even including Cavalcanti and his son, notwithstanding the stiffness 
of the one and the carelessness of the other, who were not thoughtful, on 
finding themselves assembled at the house of this incomprehensible man. 
Madame Danglars had started when Villefort, on the count’s invitation, 
offered his arm; and Villefort felt that his glance was uncasy beneath his 

old spectacles, when he felt the arm of the baroness press upon his own, 
Rone of this had escaped the count, and even by this mere contact of in- 
dividuals the scene had already acquired considerable interest for an 
observer. M. de Villefort had on the right hand Madame Danglars, on 
his left Morrel. The count was seated between Madame de Villefort and 
Danglars ; the other seats were filled by Debray, who was placed between 
the two Cavalcanti, and by Chateau-Renaud, seated between Madame de 
Villefort and Morrel. 

The repast was magnificent ; Monte-Cristo had endeavouted completely 
to overturn the Parisian ideas, and to feed the curiosity as much as the 
appetite of his guests. It was an Oriental feast that he offered to them, 
but of such a kind as the Arabian fairies might be supposed to prepare. 
Evety delicious fruit that the four quarters of the globe could provide was 
heaped in vases from China and jars from Japan. Rare birds, retaining 
their most bfilliant plumage, enormous fish, spread upon massive Silver 
dishes, together with every wine produced in the Archipelago, Asia Minot, 
or the Cape, sparkling in bottles, whose grotesque shape seemed to give an 
additional flavour to the wine: all these, like one of those displays with 
which Apicius of old gratified his guests, passed in review before thé ey 
of the astonished Parisians, who understood that it was possible to expen 
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£1,000 _ a dimer for ten persons, but only on the condition of cating. 
Is, ike Cleopatra, or drinking beaten gold, like Lorenzo de’ Medici. 
wonte-Cristo noticed the general astonishment, and began laughing and 
joking about it. “Gentlemen,” he said, “you will admit that, when arrived 
at.a certain degree of fortune, the superfluities of life are all that can be 
desired ; and the ladies will allow that, after having risen to a certain 
éminence of position, the ideal alone can be more eaalted. Now, to follow 
out this reasoning, what is the marvellous ?—that which we do not under 
stand, What is it that we really desire ?—that which we cannot obtain. 
Now, to see things which I cannot understand, to procure impossibilities, 
these are the study of my life. 1 gratify my wishes by two means—my will 
and my money. I take as much interest in the pursuit of some whim as you 
do, M. Danglars, in forming a new railway line; you, M. de Villefort, in 
condemning a culprit to death : you, M. Debray, in pacifying a kingdom ; 
you, M. de Chateau-Renaud, in pleasing a woman; and you, Morrel, in 
breaking a horse that no one can ride. For example, you see these two 
fish ; one brought fifty leagues beyond St. Petersburg, the other five leagues 
from Naples. Is it not amusing to see them both on the same table ?” 

“What are the two fish?” asked Danglars. “M,. Chateau-Renaud, 
who has lived in Russia, will tell you the name of one, and Major Caval- 
canti, who is an Italian, will tell you the name of the other.” 

“ This one is, I think, a sverde?,” said Chateau-Renaud. 

“And that one, if 1 mistake not, a lamprey.”——“ Just so. Now, M. 
Danglars, ask these gentlemen where they are caught.” 

* Sterlets,” said Chateau-Renaud, “are only found in the Volga.” 

“ And,” said Cavalcanti, “I know that Lake Fusaro alone supplies 
lampreys of that size.” 

“Exactly ; one comes from the Volga, and the other from Lake Fusaro.” 

* Impossible !” cried all the guests simultaneously. 

“Well, this is just what amuses me,” said Monte-Cristo. “Iam like 
Nero—cupitor empossibilium ; and that it is which is amusing you at this 
moment. This fish, which seems so exquisite to you, is very likely no 
better than perch or salmon; but it seemed impossible to procure it, and 
here it is.” 

“But how could you have these fish brought to France ?” 

“Oh, hothing moreeasy. Each fish was brought over in a cask—one 
filled with river herbs and weeds, the other with rushes and lake plants ; 
they were placed in a wagon built on purpose ; and thus the svrlef lived 
twelve days, the lamprey eight; and both were alive when my cook sei 
them, killing one with milk and the other with wine. You do not believe 
me, M. Danglars |” 

“J cannot help doubting,” answered Danglars, with his stupid smile, 

“ Baptistin,” said the count, “have the other fish brought inthe sterleg 
and the lamprey which came in the other casks, and which are yet alive,” 
Danglars opened his bewildered eyes ; the company clapped their hands, 
Four servants carried in two casks covered with aquatic plants, and in 
each of which was breathing a fish similar to those on the table. 

“ But why have two of each sort ?” asked Danglars. oo 

‘Merely because one might have died,” carelessly answered Monte- 
Cristo.“ You are certainly an extraordinary man,” said Danglars3 
“and philosophers may well say it is a fine thing to be rich.” = 

“ And to have ideas,’ added Madame Danglars, . oe 

“Qh, do not give me credit for this, madame: it wad done ‘by. the 
Romans, who much esteemed them; and Pliny relates that. they: gent 
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Slaves from Ostia to Rome, who carried on their heads fish which he calls 
the mu/us, and which, from the description, must probably be the gold- 
fish. It was dlso considered a luxury to have them alive, it being an 
amusing sight to see them die; for, when dying, they change colour three 
or four times, and, hke the rainbow when it disappears, pass through all 
the prismatic shades ; after which they were sent to the kitchen. Their 
agony formed part of their merit : if they were not seen alive, they were 
despised when dead.” 

“Yes,” said Debray ; “ but then Ostia is only a few leagues from Rome.” 

“True,” said Monte-Cristo ; “but what would be the use of living 1800 
years after Lucullus, if we can do no better than he could?” The two 
Cavalcanti opened their enormous eyes, but had the good sense not to oy 
anything. “All this is very extraordinary,” said Chateau-Renaud ; “ still, 
what I admire the most, I confess, is the marvellous promptitude with 
which your orders are executed. Is it not true that you only bought this 
house five or six days ago ?’———“ Certainly not longer.”—--“ Well, I am 
sure it is quite transforined since last week. If I remember rightly, it had 
another entrance, and the courtyard was paved and empty ; while to-day 
we have a splendid lawn, bordered by trees which appear to be a hundred 
years old.” Why not? I am fond of grass and shade,” said Monte- 
Cristo. 

““ Yes” said Madame de Villcfort, “the door was towards the road be- 
fore ; and on the day of my miraculous escape you brought me into the 
house from the road, I remember.”—-—“ Yes, madame,” said Monte-Cristo ; 
“but I preferred having an entrance which would allow me to see the Bois 
de Boulogne over my gate.” 

“In four days !” said Morrel ; “it is extraordinary !” 

“ Indeed,” said Chateau-Renaud, “it seems quite miraculous to make a 
new house out of an old one ; for it was very old, and dull too. I recollect 
coming for my mother to look at it when M. de Saint-Méran advertised it 
for sale two or three years ago.”—-—“‘ M. de Saint-Méran !” said Madame de 
Villefort ; “then this house belonged to M. de Saint-Méran before you 
bought it ??——“ It appears so,” replied Monte- Cristo. 

“ How? do you not know of whom you purchased it ?” 

“No, indeed ; my steward transacts all this business for me.”——“ It is 
certainly ten years since.the house had been occupied,” said ChAteau- 
Renaud, “and it was quite melancholy to look at it, with the blinds closed, 
the doors locked, and the weeds in the court. Really, if the house had not 
belonged to the father-in-law of the procureur du roi, one might have 
thought it some accursed place where a horrible crime had been com- 
mitted.” Villefort, who had hitherto not tasted the three or four glasses of 
rare wine which were placed before him, here took one, and drank it off. 
Monte-Cristo allowed-a short time to elapse, and then said, “ It is singular, 
baron, but the same idea came across me the first time, I entered it; it 
looked 50 gloomy I should never have bought it if my steward had not 
acted forme. Perhaps the fellow had been bribed by the notary.” 

“Ttis probable,” stammered out De Villefort ; ‘‘ but, believe me, I have 
nothing to do with this corruption. This house is part of the marriage- 

ortion of Valentine, and M. de Saint-Méran wished to sell it; for,%f it 

id remained another year or two uninhabited, it would have fallen to 
ruin. It was Morrel’s turn to become pale. “There was, above all, one 
room,” continued Monte-Cristo, “very plain in appearance, hung with red 
damask, which, I know not why, appeared to me quite dramatic.” 

“Why so?” said Danglars ; “ why dramatic ?" i | 
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“Can we account for instinct?” said Monte-Cristo, “ Are there not 
some places where we seem to breathe sadness ?>—why, we cannot tell, It 
is a chain of recollections—an idea which carries you back to other times, 
to other places—which, very likely, have no connexion with the present 
time and place. And there is something in this room which reminds me 
forcibly of the chamber of the Marchioness de Ganges or Desdemona, 
Stay, since we have finished dinner, I will show it to you, and then we will 
take coffee in the garden. After dinner, the play.” Monte-Cristo looked 
inquiringly at his guests. Madame de Villefort rose, Monte-Cristo did the 
same, and the rest followed their example. Villefort and Madame Danglars 
remained for a moment, as if rooted to their seats ; they interrogated each 
other with cold glazed eyes. “ Did you hear?” said Madame Danglars. 

“We must go,” replied Villefort, offering his arm. Every one else was 
already scattered in different parts of the house, urged by curiosity ; for 
they thought the visit would not be limited to the one room, and that, at 
the same time, they would obtain a view of the rest of the building, of 
which Monte-Cristo had created a palace. Each one went out by the ya 
doors. Monte-Cristo waited for the two who :emained ; then, when they 
had passed, he closed the march with a smile, which, if they could have 
understood it, would have alarmed them much more than a visit to 
the room they were about to enter. They therefore began by walking 
through the apartments, many of which were fitted up in the Eastern 
style, with cushions and divans instead of beds, and pipes instead of 
furniture. The drawing-rooms were decorated with the rarest pictures, 
by the old masters ; the boudoirs hung with draperies from China, of 
fanciful colours, fantastic design, and wonderful texture. At length they 
arrived at the famous room. There was nothing particular about it, 
excepting that, although daylight had disappeared, it was not lighted 
and everything in it remained antique, while the rest of the rooms had 
been re-decorated. These two causes were enough to give it a gloomy 
tinge. “Oh!” cried Madame de Villefort, “it is really frightful.” 
Madame Danglars tried to utter a few words, but was not heard. Many 
observations were made, the result of which was the unanimous opinion 
that there was a sinister appearance in the room. “Is it not so?” asked 
Monte-Cristo. “ Look at that large clumsy bed, hung with such gloomy, 
blood-coloured drapery! And those two crayon portraits, that have 
faded, from the damp; do, they not seem to say, with their pale lips and 
staring eyes, ‘We have seen!” Villefort became livid ; Madame Dan- 
glars fell into a long scat placed near the chimney. “Oh ” said 
Madame de Villefort, smiling, “are you courageous enough to sit down 
upon the very seat perhaps upon which the crime was committed 
Madame Danglars rose suddenly. 

“ And then,” said Monte-Cristo, “this is not all.”——“ What is there 
more?” said Rebray, who had not failed to notice the agitation of 
Madame Danglars. 

“Ah! what else is there ?” said Danglars; “for, at present, I cannot 
say that I have seen anything extraordinary. What do you say, M. 
Cavalcanti ?”?——“ Ah !” said he, “we have at Pisa the tower of Ugolino ; 
nt Ferrara, the prison of Tasso; at Rimini, the room of Francesca and 
Paolo.” 

“ Ves, but you have not this little staircase,” said Monte-Cristo, 0 
a door concealed by the drapery. “Look at it, and tell me what you 
think of it”———“What a wigked-looking, crooked staircase,” aid 


Ch&teau-Renaud, smiling, 
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“1 do not know whether the wine of Chies produces melancholy, but - 
certainly everything appears to me black in this house,” said ope 

Ever since Valentine’s dowry had been mentioned, Morrel had been 
silent and sad. ‘Can you imagine,” said Monte-Cristo, “some Othello 
or Abbé de Ganges, one stormy, dark night, descending these stairs step 
by step, carrying a load, which he wishes to hide from the sight of man, 
if not fram God?” Madame Danglars half fainted on thearm of Viile- 
fort, who was obliged to support himself against the wall. “Ah, Madame,” 
cried, Debray, “what is the matter with you? how pale you look !"——~ 
“This is what is the matter with her,” said Madame de Villefort ; “ itis 
very ‘simple ; M. de Monte-Cristo is relating horrible stories to us, doubt: 
less intending to frighten us to death.” 

* Yes,” said Villefort, ‘really, count, you frighten the ladies.” 

“What is the matter?” asked Debray, in a whisper, of Madame Dan: 
gla .——“ Nothing,” she replied, with a violent effort. “I want air} 
that is all.”———‘‘ Will you come into the garden?’ said Debray, advanc- 
ing towards the back staircase. 

No, no !” she answered, “I would rather remain here.” 

“ Are you really frightened, Madame?” said Monte-Cristo. 

“Oh, no, sir,” said Madame Danglars ; “ but you suppose scenes in a 
manner which gives them the appearance of reality.”——“ Ah, yes !” said 
Monte-Cristo smiling ; “ it is all a matter of the imagination. Why should 
we not imagine this the apartment of an honest family-woman? And this 
bed with red hangings, a bed visited by the goddess Lucina? And that 
mysterious Staircase, the passage through which, not to disturb their sle 
the doctor and nurse pass, or even the father carrying the sleeping child! 
Here Madame Danglars, instead of being calmed by the soft picture, 
uttered a groan and fainted. “ Madame Danglars is ill,” said Villefort ; 
“it would be better to take her to her carriage.” 

*Oh! and I have forgotten my smelling-bottle !” said Monte-Cristo. 

“J have mine,” said Madame de Villefort; and she passed over to 
Monte-Cristo a bottle full of the same kind of red liquid whose good 
properties the count had tested on Edward. 

“Ah!” said Monte-Cristo, taking it from her hand 

“Yes,” she said, “at your advice I have tried.” 

“ And have you succeeded ?”———“ I think so.” 

Madame Danglars was carried into the adjoining room; Monte-Cristo 
dropped a very small portion of the red liquid upon her lips ; she returned 
to consciousness. “ Ah !” she cried, “ what a frightful dream !” 

Villefort pressed her hand to let her know it was not a dream. M. Dan- 
glars was sought, but, little interested in poetical ideas, he had gone into 
the garden, and was talking with Major Cavalcanti on the projected 
railway from Leghorn to Florence. Monte-Cristo seemed in despair. He 
took the arm of Madame Danglars, and conducted her into the garden, 
where they found Danglars taking coffee between “he Cavalcanti. 
* Really, madame,” he said, “ did I alarm you much ?” 

“ Oh, no, sir,” she answered, “but you know, things impress us differ- 
ently, according to the mood of our minds.” Villefort forced a laugh. “And 
then, you know,” he said, “an idea, a supposition, is sufficient.”"——“Well,” 
said Monte-Cristo, “ you may believe me if you like, but it is my belief 
that a crime has been committed in this house.” 

“ Take care {” said Madame de Villefort, “ the procureur du roi is here.” 

“ Ab ” replied Monte-Cristo, “ since that is the case, I will take advan- 
tage of his presence to make my declaration.” _: 
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“Your declaration!” said Villefort.——“ Yes, before witnesses.” | 

Oh, this is very interesting,” said Debray; * if there x os been, a. 
crime, we will investigate jt."——“ There has been a erime,” said Mopte-— 
Cristo. “Come this way, gentlemen ; come, M. Villefort, for a declaration, 
to be available, should be made hefore the competent authorities.” He 
then took Villefort’s arm, and, at the same time, holding that of Medaing. 
Tanglars under his own, he dragged the procureur to the plantain-treg, 
where the shade was thickest. All the other guests followed. “ Stay,”. 
said Monte-Cristo, “here, in this very spot (and he stamped upon the 
ground), “I had the earth dug up and fresh mould put in, to refresh these 
old trees ; well, my man, digging, found a box, or rather the iron-work of 
a box, in the midst of which was the skeleton of a newly-born infant,” 
Monte-Cristo felt the arm of Madame Danglars stiffen, while that of 
Villefort trembled. “A newly-born infant!” repeated Debray; “ this 
affair becomes serious !” . 

“Well,” said ChAteau-Renaud, “I was not wrong just now, then, when, 
Y said that houses had souls and faces like men, and that their exterigrs. 
carried the impress of their characters. This house was gloomy because. 
it was remorseful; it was remorseful because it concealed a crime.”?——~ 
“ Who said it was a crime?” asked Villefort, with a last effort. 

“How? is it not a crime to bury a living child in a garden?” cried 
Monte-Cristo. ‘And pray what do you call such an action ?” 

* But who said it was buried alive » ‘Why bury it there if it were 
dead? This garden has never been a cemetery.” 

“What is done to infanticides in this country ?” asked Major Cavalcanti, 
innocently.——“‘ Oh, their heads are soon cut off,” said Danglars. 

“Ah! indeed !” said Cavalcanti. 

“T think so: am I not right, M. de Villefort?” asked Monte-Cristo. 

“ Ves, count,” replied De Villefort, in a voice now scarcely human, 

Monte-Cristo saw that the two persons for whom he had prepared this. 
scheme could scarcely bear it, so, not wishing to carry it too far, he said, 
“Come, gentlemen, some coffee, we seem to have forgotten it ;” and he 
conducted the guests back to the table on the lawn. 

“ Indeed, count,” said Madame Danglars, “I am ashamed to own it, 
but all your frightful stories have so upset me, that I must beg you to let 
me sit down ;” and she fell into a chair. Monte-Cristo bowed, and went 
to Madame de Villefort. “I think Madame Danglars again requires your 
bottle,” he said. But before Madame de Villefort could reach her friend, 
the procurcur had found time to whisper to Madame Danglars, “I must: 
speak to you. 

When ii “To-morrow.” 

“ Where ?”»———‘ In my affice, or in the court, if you like, that is tha. 
surest place.” : 

“¥ will go.”"--—At this moment Madame de Villefort approached, 
“Thanks, my de®r friend,” said Madame Danglars, trying to smile; “im 
ys Over now, and I am much better.” 








CHAPTER LXIV 4 
THE BEGGAR. " 


THE evening passed on; Madame de Villefort expressed a desire te. 
turn to Paris, which Madame Danglars had not dared to de, : 
sanding the uneasiness she experienced. On his wife’s request, Me de. 
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Villefort was the first to give the signal of departure. He offéred a seat 
in his landau to Madame Danglars, that she might be under the care of 
his wife. As for M. Danglars, absorbed in an interesting conversation 
with M. Cavalcanti, he paid no attention to anything that was passing. 
While Monte-Cristo had begged the smelling-bottle of Madame de Ville- 
fort, he had remarked the approach of Villefort to Madame Danglars, and 
he soon guessed all that had passed between them, though the words had 
been uttered in so low a voice as hardly to be heard by Madame Danglars, 
Without opposing their arrangements, he allowed Morrel, Chateau-Renaud, 
and Debray to leave on horseback, and the ladies in M. de Villefort’s car- 
riage. Danglars, more and more delighted with Major Cavalcanti, had 
offered him a seat in his carriage. Andrea Cavalcanti found his tilbury 
waiting at the door ; the groom, in every respect a caricature of the Eng- 
lish fashion, was standing on tiptoes to hold a large iron-grey horse, 
Andrea had spoken very little during dinner ; he was an intelligent lad, 
and he feared to utter some absurdity before so many grand people, 
amongst whom he saw with dilating eyes the procureur du rot. Then he 
had been seized upon by Danglars, who, taking a rapid glance at the stiff- 
necked old major and his modest son, and taking into consideration the 
hospitality of the count, made up his mind that he was in the society of 
some nabob come to Paris to finish the worldly education of his only son. 
He contemplated with unspeakable delight the large diamond which shone 
on the major’s little finger ; for the major, hke a prudent man, in case of 
any accident happening to his bank-notes, had immediately converted 
them into articles of value. Then, after dinner, on the pretext of business, 
he questioned the father and son upon their mode of living; and the 
father and son, previously informed that it was through Danglars the one 
was to receive his 48,000 francs and the other 50,000 livres annually, they 
were so full of affability, that they would have shaken hands even with the 
banker’s servants, so much did their gratitude’ need an object to expend 
itself upon. One thing above all the rest heightened the respect, nay, 
almost the veneration of Dinglars for Cavalcanti. The latter, faithful to 
the principle of Horace, 22/ admirari, had contented himself in proving 
his knowledge by saying in what lake the best lampreys were caught. 
Then he had eaten some without saying a word; Danglars, therefore, 
concluded that these kind of luxuries were common at the table of the 
illustrious descendant of the Cavalcanti, who most likely in Lucca fed 
upon trout brought from Switzerland, and lobsters sent from England, by 
the same means used by the count to bring the lampreys from the J.ake 
Fusaro, and the ster/et from the Volga. Thus it was with much politeness 
of manner that he heard Cavalcanti pronounce these words, “ To-morrow, 
sir, I shall have the honour of waiting upon you on business.” 

“And I, sir,” said Danglars, “shall be most happy to receive you.” 
Upon which he offered to take Cavalcanti in his carriage to the Hétel des 
Princes, if it would not be depriving him of the company’ of his son. To 
this Cavalcanti replied, by saying, that for some time past his son had 
lived independently of him ; that he had his own horses and carriages, 
and that not having come together, it would not be difficult for them to 
leave separately. The major seated himself, therefore, by the side ot 
Danglars, who was more and more charmed with the ideas of order and 
economy which ruled this man, and yet who, being able to allow his son 
0,000 francs a year, might be supposed to possess a fortune of 500,000 or 
“9,000 livres, . 

: for Andrea, he began, by way of showing off, to scold his groom, 
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who, instead of bringing the tilbury to the steps of the house, had taken 
it to the outer door, thus giving him the trouble of walking thirty steps to 
reach it; The groom heard him with humility, took the bit of the impa- 
tient animal with his left hand, and with the right held out the reins to 
Andrea, who, taking them from him, rested his polished boot lightly on 
the step. At that moment a hand touched his shoulder. The young man 
turned round, thinking that Danglars or Monte-Cristo had forgotten some- 
thing they wished to tell him, and had returned just as they were starting. 
But instead of either of these, he saw nothing but a strange face, sun- 
burnt, and encircled by a beard, with eyes brilliant as carbunclgs, and a 
smile upon the mouth which displayed a perfect set of white teeth, pointed 
and sharp as the wolf’s or jackal’s. A red handkerchief encircled Fis grey 
head; torn and filthy garments covered his large bony limbs, which 
seemed as though, like those of a skeleton, they would rattle as he walked ; 
and the hand with which he leant upon the young man’s shoulder, and 
which was the first thing Andrea saw, seemed of a gigantic size. Did the 
young man recognize that face by the light of the lantern in his tilbury, or 
was he merely struck with the horrible appearance of, his interrogator? 
We cannot say ; but only relate the fact that he shuddered and stepped 
back suddenly. ‘What do you want of me?” he asked. 

“Pardon me, my friend, it I disturb you,” said the man with the red 
handkerchief, “ but I want to speak to you.” “You have no right to 
beg at night,” said the groom, endeavouring to rid his master of the 
troublesome intruder. 

“Tam not begging, my fine fellow,” said the unknown to the servant, 
with so ironical an expression of eye, and so frightful a smile, that he 
withdrew; “I only wish to say two or three words to your master, who 
gave me a commission to execute about a fortnight ago.”———“ Come,” 
said Andrea, with sufficient nerve for his servant not to perceive his agita- 
tion, “ what do you want? Speak quickly, friend.” 

The man said, in a low voice: “I wish—I wish you to spare me the 
walk back to Paris, ] am very tired, and not having eaten so good a dinner 
as you have, I can scarcely support myself.” The young man shuddered at 
this strange familiarity. “ Tell me,” he said—‘ tell me what you want ?” 

“ Well, then, I want you to take me up in your fine carriage, and carry me 
back.” Andrea turned pale, but said nothing. 

“Yes !” said the man, thrusting his hands into his pockets, and looking 
impudently at the youth ; “‘ I have taken the whim into my head; do you 
understand, Master Benedetto ?” 

At this name, no doubt, the young man reflected a little, for he went 
towards his groom, saying,— This man is right; I did indeed charge 
him with a commission, the result of which he must tell me; walk to 
the barrier, there take a cab, that you may not be too late.” The sur- 
deri groom retired._—“ Let me at least reach a shady spot,” said 

ndrea, 

“Oh ! as for that, I’ll conduct you toa splendid spot,” said the man with | 
the handkerchief; and, taking the horse’s bit, he led the tilbury to a place 
where it was certainly impossible: for any one to witness the honouy that 
Andrea conferred upon him, 

“Won't think I want the honour of riding in your fine carriage,” said he; 
“oh, no, it’s only because I am tired, and also because I have a little busi- 
ness to talk over with you.”-——‘‘ Come, step in,” said the young man, Jt 
was a pity this scene had not occurred in daylight, for it was curious to. 
see this rascal throwing himeslf heavily dawn on the cushion beside the 
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oung and elegant driver of the tilbury, Andrea drove past the last house 
b the village without saying a word to hig companion, who smiled com- 
placently, as though well pleased to find himself travelling in so corifort- 
able a vehicle. Once out of Auteuil, Andrea looked around, in order to 
assure himself that he could neither be seen nor heard ; and then, stoppi 
the horse and crossing his arms before the man, he asked,— Now, tell 
me why you come to disturb my tranquillity ?,-———“ Let me ask you why 
you deceived me ?” 

“ How have I deceived you ?” “ How ! do you ask ? When we parted 
at the Pont du Far, you told me you were going to travel through Piedmont 
and Tuscany ; but instead of that, you come to Paris.” 

* How does that annoy you ?” 

“Tt does not ; on the contrary, I think it will answer my purpose.” 

“So,” said Andrea, “you are speculating upon me ?” 

“ What fine words he uses !” 

“1 warn you, Master Caderousse, that you are mistaken,”———“ Well, 
well, don’t be angry, my boy ; you know well enough what it is to be un- 
fortunate ; and misfortunes make us jealous. J] thought you were earnin 
a living in Tuscany or Piedmont by acting as facchino or cicerone , and i 
pitied you sincerely, as I would a child of my own, You know I always 
did call you my child.” ; 

* Come, come, what then ?”—-—“ Patience ! patience !” 

“Tam patient, but go on.”———* All at once I see you pass through the 
barrier with a groom, a tilbury, and fine new clothes. You must have dis- 
covered a mine, or else become a stockbroker.” 

“ So that, as you acknowledge, you are jealous ??——“ No, I am pleased 
—so pleased that I wished to congratulate you; but as I am not quite 
properly dressed, I chose my opportunity, that 1 might not compromise 
you. 

“Yes, and a fine opportunity you have chosen !” exclaimed Andrea; 
“you speak to me before my servant.”———“ How can I help that, my boy? 

I speak to you when I can catch you. You have a quick horse, a light til- 
bury, you are naturally as slippery as an eel; if I had missed you to-night, 
I might not have had another chance.’ 

“You see, I do not conceal myself.”-——“ You are lucky ; I wish I could 
say as much : I do conceal myself ; and then I was afraid you would not 
recognise me, but you did,” added Caderousse, with his unpleasant smile, 
“Tt was very polite of you.” 

“ Come,” said Andrea, “ what do you want ?’———“ You do not speak 
affectionately to me, Benedetto, my old friend; that is not right; take 
care, or I may become troublesome.” ‘This menace smothered the young 
man’s passion. He trotted his horse on. “ You should not speak so to 
an old friend like me, Caderousse, as you said just now; you area native 
of Marseilles, I am——-” 

“Do you know then now what you are ?”———“ No, bus I was ha! a 
up in Corsica; you are old and obstinate, I am young and wilful, Be- 
tween folks like us threats are out of place, everything should be amicably 
arranged. Is it my fault if Fortune, which has frowned on you, has been 
kind to me?” : 

“Fortune has been kind to you, then? Your tilbury, your groom, your 
clothes, are not then hired? Good, so much the better,” said Caderousae, 
his eyes sparkling with avarice. : 

“Oh ! you knew that well enough before speaking to me,” said Andre 
becoming more and morerexcited. “If 1 had been wearing a handkerchi 








filge yours on my head, rags on my back, and worn-out shoes on my feet, 
you would not have known me,” You wrong me, my boy; now I have 
found you, nothing prevents my being as well-dressed as any one, know- 
ing, as I do, the goodness of your heart. If you have two coats you will 
give me one of them. I used to divide my soup and beans with yoy when 
you were hungry.” 

“True,” said Andrea. 

“ What an appetite you used to have! is it as good now?” 

“ Oh, yes,” replied Andrea, laughing. 

How did you come to be dining with that prince whose house you have 
just left ?»-——“‘ He is not a prince ; simply a count.” 

“A count, and a rich one too, eh ?’——“ Yes ; but you had better not 
have anything to say to him, for he is not a very good-tempered gentle- 
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“Oh { be satisfied! I have no design upon your count, and you shall 
have him all to yourself. But,” said Caderousse, again smiling with the 
disagreeable expression he had before assumed, “ you must pay for it—you. 
understand ?” “Well, what do you want?” 

“ J think that with a hundred francs per month——” 

“Well ?” “ T could live——” 

“Upon a hundred francs !” 

“ Come—you understand me ; but that with-——” 

_ With p——“ With a hundred and fifty francs I should be quite 

Pere are two hundred,” said Andrea; and he placed ten louis d’or in 
the hand of Caderousse.——— Good !” said Caderousse. 

“Apply to the steward on the first day of every month, and you will 
receive the same sum.”———“ There now, again you degrade me.” 

“ How so ??——“ By making me apply to the servants, when I want to 
transact business with you alone.” 

“Well, be it so, then. Take it from me then, and so long at leastas I 
receive my income, you shall be paid yours.” 

“Come come ; I always said you were a fine fellow, and it is a blessing 
when good fortune happens to such as you. But tell me all about it >” 

Why do you wish to know?” asked Cavalcanti. 

“ What ! do you again defy me?” 

* No; the fact is, 1 have found my father.” 

“What ! a real father ?” * Yes, so long as he pays me———” 

* You'll honour and believe him—that’s right. What is his name ?” 

“ Major Cavalcanti ?” “Ts he pleased with you ?” 

“So far I have appeared to answer his purpose.” 

“And who found this father for you ?” 

“The count of Monte-Cristo,” 

“The man whose house you have just left ?”-—-—‘ Yes,” 

“} wish you wuld try and find me a situation with him as grandfather,, 
since he holds the money-chest !’———“ Well, I will mention you to him. 
Meanwhile, what are you going to do ?” 

€ TP? een Yes, you. . 

“ [wig very kind of you to trouble yourself about me.” | 

“ Since you interest yourself in my affairs, I think it is now my turn to 
ask you some questions.” nee 

Ah, true! Well ; I shall renta room in some respectable house, weat 
a decent coat, shave every day, and go and read the papers in a café, - 
Then, in the evening, I will go to the theatre; I shall look like some re- - 
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tired baker. This is my wish.”——“Come, if you will only put this 
scheme into execution, and be steady, nothing could be better.” 

“Do you think so, M. Bossuet? And you-—what will you become? A 
peer of France ??———“ Ah !” said Andrea, “ who knows ?” 

“Major Cavalcanti is already one, perhaps ; but then, hereditary rank 
is abolished.“ No politics, Caderousse ! And now that you have all 
you want, and that we understand each other, jump down from the tilbury 
and disappear.” 

“Not at all, my good friend.” ——* How ! not at all ?” 

“ Why, just think for a moment; with this red handkerchief on my 
head, with scarcely any shoes, no papers, and ten gold napoleons in my 
pocket, without reckoning what was there before—making in all about 
two hundred francs ; why, I should certainly be arrested at the barriers! 
Then, to justify myself, I should say that you gave me the money ; this would 
cause inquiries ; 1t would be found that I left Toulon without giving due 
notice, and I should then be reconducted to the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean. Then I should become simply No. 106, and good-bye to my 
dream of resembling the retired baker! No, no, my boy; I prefer re- 
maining honourably in the capital.” Andrea scowled. Certainly, as he 
had himself owned, the reputed son of Major Cavalcanti was a wilful 
fellow. He drew up for a minute, threwa rapid glance around him ; and, 
after doing so, his hand fell instantly into his pocket, where it began play- 
ing with a pistol. But, meanwhile, Caderousse, who had never taken his 
eyes off his companion, passed his hand behind his back, and unclasped a 
long Spanish knife, which he always carried with him, to be ready in case 
of need. The two friends, as we see, were worthy of and understood one 
another. Andrea’s hand left his pocket inoffensively, and was carried up 
to the red moustachio, which it played with for some time. ‘‘ Good Cade- 
rousse,” he said, “ how happy you will be !” 

“J will do my best,” said the innkeeper of the Pont du Gard, reclasping 
his knife. 

“Well, then, we will go into Paris. But how will you pass through the 
barrier without exciting suspicion? It seems to me that you are in more 
danger riding than on foot.”-——“ Wait,” said Caderousse, “ we shall see.” 
He then took the great-coat with the large collar, which the groom had 
left behind in the tilbury, and put it on his back ; then he took off Caval- 
canti’s hat, which he placed upon his own head; and finally assumed the 
careless attitude of a servant whose master drives himself. 

“ But, tell me,” said Andrea, am I to remain bareheaded ?” 

“ Pooh !” said Caderousse ; “it is so windy that your hat can easily 
appear to have blown off.” | 

‘Come, come ; enough of this,” said Cavalcanti———‘ What are you 
waiting for?” said Caderousse. “I hope Iam not the cause.” 

“ Chut / exclaimed Andrea. They passed the bargier without acci- 
e At the first cross street Andrea stopped his horse, and Caderousse 
eaped out. 

Well !” said Andrea, “ my servant’s coat and my hat?” 

“Ah !” said Caderousse, “ you would not like me to risk taking cold ?” 

“ But whatam I to do?”———“You! oh, you are young, whilst I am begin- 
ning to get old. Ax revoir, Benedetto ;” and running into a court, he 
disappeared. “Alas!” said Andrea, sighing, “one cannot be completely 
happy in this world !” 
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CHAPTER LXV. 
A CONJUGAL SCENE, 


AT the Place Lotis XV. the three young people separated—that is to say, 
Morrel went to the Boulevards, ChAteau-Renaud to the Pont de la Révo- 
lution, and Debray tothe Quai. Most probably Morrel and Chateau- 
Renaud returned to their “domestic hearths,” as they say in the gallery 
of the Chamber in well-turned speeches, and in the theatre of the Rue 
Richelieu in well-written pieces ; but it was not the case with Debray. 
When he reached the wicket of the Louvre, he turned to the left, galloped 
across the Carrousel, passed through the Rue Saint-Roch, and, issuing 
from the Rue dela Michodiére, he arrived at M. Danglars’ door just at the 
same time that Villefort’s landau, after having deposited him and his wife 
at the Faubourg St. Honoré, stopped to leave the baroness at her own 
house. Debray, with the air of a man familiar with the house, entered 
first in to the court, threw his bridle into the hands of a footman, and re- 
turned to the door to receive Madame Danglars, to whom he offered his 
arm, to conduct her to her apartments. The gate once closed, and 
Debray and the baroness alone in the court, he asked,—“ What was the 
matter with you, Hermine? and why were you so affected at that story, 
or rather fable, which the count related ?”>———“ Because I have been in 
such shocking spirits all the evening, my friend,” said the baroness, 

“No, Hermine,” replied Debray ; “ you cannot make me believe that ; 
on the contrary, you were in excellent spirits when you arrived at the 
count’s, M. Danglars was disagreeable, certainly ; but I know how much 
you care for his ill-humour. Some one has vexed you ; I will allow no one 
to annoy you.”———“ You are deceived, Lucien, I assure you,” replied 
Madame Danglars ; “and what I have told you is really the case, added to 
the ill-humour you remarked, but which I did not think it worth while to 
allude to.” It was evident that Madame Danglars was suffering from that 
nervous irritability which women frequently cannot account for even to 
themselves; or that, as Debray had guessed, she had experienced some 
secret agitation that she would not acknowledge to any one. Being 
a man who knew that the former of these symptoms was one of the elements 
of female life, he did not then press his inquiries, but waited for a more 
appropriate opportunity when he should again interrogate her, or receive 
an avowal proprio motu. At the door of her apartment the baroness met 
Mademoiselle Cornélie, her confidential lady’s maid. “What is my 
daughter doing?’ asked Madame Danglars. 

“ She practised all the evening, and then went to bed,” replied Made- 
moiselle Cornélie. ‘“ Yet I think I heard her piano.” 

“Tt is Mademoiselle Louise d’Arnilly, who is playing while Made- 
moiselle Danglars is in bed.” ——“ Well,” said Madame Danglars, “come 
and undress me.” © They entered the bed-room. Debray stretched himselt . 
upon a large couch, and Madame Danglars passed into her dressing-room 
with Mademoiselle Cornélie. “My dear M. Lucien,” said Madame 
Danglars, through the door, “you are always complaining that Eugénie 
will net address a word to you.” , 

“Madame,” said Lucien, playing with a little dog, who, recognising 
him as a friend of the house, expected to be caressed, “1 am not the only 
oné who makes similar complaints ; I think I heard Morcerf say that he 
could not extract a word from his fiancée.””——“ True,” said: Madame 
Danglars ; “but yet I think this will all pass off, and ‘that you will one: 
day see hér enter your study.” | see 
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“ My study ?”——- At least that of the minister.” 

“ Why so?’———"To ask for anengagement at the Opera. Really, I never 
saw such an infatuation for music ; it is quite ridiculous for a young lady 
of fashion.” Debray smiled. ‘“ Well,” said he, “let her come, with your 
consent and that of the baron, and we will try and give her an engagement, 
though we are very poor to pay such talent as hers,”“—-“ Go, Cornélie,” 
said Madame Danglars, “I do not require you any longer.” 

Cornélie obeyed ; and the next minute Madame Danglars left her room 
in a charming loose dress,and came and sat down close to Debray. Then, 
thoughtful, she began to caress the littlespaniel. Lucien looked at her for 
@ moment in silence. ‘Come, Hermine,” he said, after a short time, 
“ answer candidly,—something vexes you, is it not so ?” 

“ Nothing,” answered the baroness. 

And yet, as she could scarcely breathe, she rose and went towards a 
locking-glass. “ I am frightful to-night,” shesaid. Debray rose, smiling, 
and was about to contradict the baroness upon this latter point, when the 
door opened suddenly. M. Danglars appeared ; Debray reseated himself. 
At the noise of the door Madame Danglars turned round, and looked upon 
her husband with an astonishment she took no trouble to conceal. “ Good 
evening, madame !” said the banker ; “ good evening, M. Debray ” 

Probably the baroness thought this unexpected visit signified a desire to 
repair the sharp words he had uttered during the day. Assuming a dig- 
nified air, she turned round to Debray, without answering her husband: 
“ Read me something, M. Debray,” she said. Debray, who was slightly 
disturbed at this visit, recovered himself when he saw the calmness of the 
baroness, and took up a book marked by a mother-of-pearl knife inlaid 
with gold. “Excuse me,” said the banker, “but you will tire yourself, 
pe by such late hours, and M. Debray lives some distance frem 

ere. 

Debray was petrified, not only to hear Danglars speak so calmly and 
politely, but that it was apparent that beneath this forced appearance there 
really lurked a determinec spirit of opposition to anything his wife 
wished that evening. The baroness was also surprised, and showed her 
astonishment by a look which would doubtless have had some effect upon 
her husband if he had not been intently occupied with the paper, where he 
was seeking the closing price of the funds. The result was, that the proud 
look entirely failed. 

“ M. Lucien,” said the baroness, “ I assure you I have no desire to sleep, 
and that I have a thousand things to tell you this evening, which you 
must listen to, even though you slept while hearing me.” 

“Tam at your service, Madame,” replied Lucien, coldly. 

“‘ My dear M. Debray,” said the banker, “do not kill yourself to-night 
listening to the follies of Madame Danglars, for you can hear them as well 
to-morrow ; but I claim to-night, and will dedicate it, if#you will allow me, 
to talk over some serious matters with my wife.” This time the blow was 
so well aimed, and hit so directly, that Lucien and the baroness were 
staggered ; and they interrogated each other with their eyes, as if to seek 
help against this aggression ; but the irresistible will of the master of the 
house prevailed, and the husband was victorious. me, 

“Do net think I wish to turn you out, my dear Debray,” continued 
Danglars ; “oh, no! not.at all! An unexpected occurrence forces me. to 
pnt wife to “soil a little ee me ; it is 5 hinba t paks 
such a request, ] am sure you cannot geittome.” Debray m } 
something, bowed, and went out, iocking himself against the edge of the 
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déor, like Nathan in “ Athalie.”-—~' It is extraordinary,” he said, when the 

dor was closed behind him, “how easily these husbands, whom we 

ridicule, gain an advantage over us,” | 

- Lucien having left, Danglars took his place on the sofa, closed the open 
book, and placing himself in a dreadfully dictatorial attitude, he began 
playing with the dog ; but the animal, not liking him so well as Debray, 
and attempting to bite him, Danglars seized him by the skin of his neck; 
and threw him to the other side of the 100m upon acouch. The anima 
uttered a cry during the transit, but, arrived at its destination, it crouch 
behind the cushions, and, stupefied at such unusual treatment, remained 
silent and motionless. ‘ Do you know, sir,’ asked the baroness, “ that you 
are improving? Generally you are only rude, but to-night you are brutal.” 

——“ Jt is because I am in a worse humour than usual,” replied Danglars. 

Hermine looked at the banker with supreme disdain. These glances 

frequently exasperated the pride of Danglars, but this evening he took no 

notice of them. 

“ And what have I to do with your ill-humour ?” said the baroness, irri- 
tated at the impassability of her husband ; “do these things concern me? 
Keep your ill-humour at home in your chests: or, since you have clerks 
whom you pay, vent it upon them.””———“ Not so,” replied Danglars ; “ your 
advice is wrong, so I shall not follow it. My chests are my Pactolus, as, 
I think, M. Demoustier says, and I will not retard its course, or disturb its 
calm. My clerks are honest men, who earn my fortune, whom I pay 
much below their deserts, if I may value them according to what they 
bring in; therefore I shall not get into a passion with them ; those with 
whom I will be in a passion are those who eat my dinners, mount my 
horses, and exhaust my fortune.” : 

“And pray who are the persons who exhaust your fortunc? Explain 
yourself more clearly, I beg, sir.”"———“ Oh, make yourself easy !—I am not 
speaking riddles, and you will soon know what I mean. The people who 
exhaust my fortune are those who draw out 700,000 francs in the course 
of an hour.” 

“I do not understand you, sir,” said the baroness, trying to disguise 
the agitation of her voice and the flush of her face. “ You understand me 
perfectly, on the contrary,” said Danglars : “ but, if you will persist, I will 
tell you that I have just lost 700,000 francs upon the Spanish loan.” 

“ And pray,” asked the baroness, “am I responsible for this loss ?” 

“ Why not r’——“ Is it my fault you have lost 700,000 francs ?” 

“ Certainly it is not mine.——“ Once for all, sir,” replied the baroness, 
sharply, “I tell you I will not hear cash named ; it is a style of langu; 

I never heard in the house of my parents or in that of my first husband. 
“Oh! I can well believe that, for neither of them was worth a penny,” 
“The better reason for my not being conversant with the slang of the 

bank, which is Rere dinning in my ears from morning to night; that naige . 

of crowns jingling, which are constantly being counted and re-counted, is 

odious to me. I only know one thing I dislike more, which is the sound of 

"your voice.” or ea 

_ “Really said Danglars. ‘“ Well, this surprises me, for I thought you 

took the liveliest interest in my affairs !” oe 

“1 What could put such an idea into your head ?” | 

* Yourself !’—~" Ah |—what next ?’———“ Most assuredly.” ee 
' “J should Hke to know upon what occasion ?”-—“ Ah, that is very 
‘ easily done! Last February you were the first who told me of the Haytian 
“fads. - You had dreamt that a‘ship had entered the harbour at Havre, 
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that this ship brought news that a payment we had looked upon -as lost 
was going to be made. I know how clear-sighted your dreams are; J 
therefore purchased immediately as many shares as I could of the Haytian 
debt, and I gained 400,000 francs by it, of which 100,000 have been 
honestly paid to you. You spent it as you pleased, that was your busi- 
ness. In March there was a question about a grant toarailway. Three 
companies presented themselves, each offering equal securities. You told 
me that your instinct,—and although you pretend to know nothing about 
speculations, I think, on the contrary, that your comprehension is very 
clear upon certain affairs,—well, you told me that your instinct led you to 
believe the grant would be given to the company called the Southern. I 
bought two-thirds of the shares of that company ; as you had foreseen, the 
shares became of triple value, and I picked up a millon (£40,000), from 
which 250,000 francs were paid to you for pin-money. How have you 
spent this 250,000 francs ?--1t is no business of mine.” 

“ When are you coming to the point?” cried the baroness, shivering 
with anger and impatience. “ Patience, madame, I am coming to it.” 

“ That’s fortunate !” 

“In April you went to dine at the minister’s. You heard a private con- 
versation respecting the affairs of Spain—on the expulsion of Don Carlos. 
I bought some Spanish shares. The expulsion took place and I pocketed 
600,000 francs the day Charles V. repassed the Bidassoa. Of these 
600,030 francs you took §50,0co crowns. They were yours, you disposed 
of them according to your fancy, and I asked no questions ; but it is not 
the less true that you have this year received 500,000 livres.” 

“Well, sir, and what then ?” 

“ Ahy yes, it was just after this that you spoiled everything !” 

“ Really, your manner of speaking-——” 

- “Tt expresses my meaning, and that is all I want. Well, three days 
after that you talked politics with M. Debray, and you fancied from his 
words that Don Carlos had returned to Spain. Well, I sold my shares, 
the news was spread, and I no longer sold but gave them ; next day I find 
the le — false, and by this false report I have lost 700,000 francs.” 

e 99 

* Well! since I gave you a fourth of my gains, I think you owe mea 
fourth of my losses : the fourth of 700,000 francs is 175,000 francs.” 

“What you say is absurd, and I cannot see why M. Debray’s name is 
mixed up in this affair.” 

“‘ Because if you do not possess the 175,000 francs I reclaim, you must 
have lent them to your friends, and M. Debray is one of your friends.” 

“ For shame !” exclaimed the baroness. 

“Qh! let us have no gestures, no screams, no modern drama, or you 
will oblige me to tell you that I see Debray leave here, pocketing nearly 
the whole of the 500,000 livres you have handed over ¢o him this year ; 
while he smiles to himself, saying, that he has found that which the most 
skilful players have never discovered—that is, a roulette, where he wins 
withdut playing, and is no loser when he loses.” The baroness became 
enraged. “Wretch ” she cried, “will you dare to tell me you did not 
know that with which you now reproach me ?” ™ 

“TI do not say that I did know it, and I do not say that I did not know 
it. I merely tell you to look into my conduct during the last four y¢ars 
that we have ceased to be husband and wife, and see whether it has not 
always been consistent. Some time after our rupture, you wished to study 
music under the celebrated baritone who made such'a successful débu/ at 
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the Théatre Italien ; at the same time I felt inclined to learn dancing of 
the danseuse who acquired such a reputation in London. This cost me, 
on your account and mine, 100,000 francs. I said nothing, for we must 
have peace in the house ; and 100,000 francs for a lady and gentleman to 
be properly instructed in music and dancing are not too much. Well, vou. 
soon become tired of singing, and you take a fancy to study diplomacy 
with the minister’s secretary. You understand : it signifies nothing to me 
so long as you pay for your lessons out of your own cash-box. But to-day. 
I find you are drawing on mine, and that your apprenticeship may cost mé 
700,000 francs per month. Stop there, madame! for this cannot last, 
Either the diplomatist must give his lessons gratis, and I will tolerate him, 
or he must never set his foot again in my house ;—do you understand, 
madame ?” “ Oh, this is too much,” cried Hermine, choking ; “you are 
worse than despicable.” 

“ But,” continued Danglars, “I find you did not even pause there——~” 

“ Tnsults !” 

“You are right; let us leave these facts alone, and reason coolly. I 
have never interfered in your affairs, excepting for your good ; treat me in 
the same way. You say you have nothing to do with my cash-box. Be it 
so. Do as you like with your own, but do not fill orempty mine. Besides, 
how do I know that this was not a political trick ; that the minister, en- 
raged at seeing me in the opposition, and jealous of the popular sympathy 
I excite, has not concerted with M. Debray to ruin me ?” 

“A probable thing !” “ Why not? Whoever heard of such an occur- 
rence as this?—-A false telegraphic despatch—it is almost impossible for 
signals to have been made different to those of the two last telegrams, It 
was done on purpose for me, I am sure of it.” 

“ Sir,” said the baroness, humbly, “ are you not aware that the man em- 
ployed there was dismissed, that they talked of going to law with him, that 
orders were issued to arrest him, and that this order would have been put 
into execution if he had not escaped their researches by a flight which 
proves either his madness or his culpability? It was a mistake. 

“Yes, which made fools laugh, which caused the minister to havea 
Sleepless night, which has caused the minister’s secretaries to blacken 
several sheets of paper, but which has cost me 700,000 francs.” 

“ But, sir,” said Hermine, suddenly, “ if all this is,as you say, caused by 
M. Debray, why, instead of going direct to him, do you come and tell me 
of it? Why to accuse the man do you address the woman ?” 

“Do I know M. Debray ?—do I wish to know him ?—do I wish to know 
that he gives advice ?—do I wish to follow it?—do I speculate? No; you 
do ali this, not I.” 

** Still it seems to me that, as you profit by it-——~” , 

Danglars shrugged his shoulders, “ Foolish creature,” he exclaimed, 
“ Women fancythey have talent because they have managed two or three 
intrigues without being the:talk of Paris! But know that if you had even 
hidden your irregularities from your husband, Which is but the commence- 
ment of the art—for generally husbands w2// not see—you would thep have 
been but a faint imitation of most of your friends among the women of the 
world, But it has not been so with me,—I see, and always have seeh, 
during the last sixteen years, You may, perhaps, have hidden a thought ; 
but net’ a step, not an action, not a fault, has escaped me; while ydu 
flattered yourself upon your address, and firmly believed you had deceived 

me, What has been the result ?—that, thanks to my pretended ignorance, 
there are ‘none of your friends, from M. de Villefort to M. Debray, who 
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have not trembled before me. There is not one who has not treated me 
as the master of the house,—the only title I desire with respect to you} 
there is hot one, in fact, who would have dared to speak of me as I have 
spoken of them this day. I will allow you to make me hateful ; but I will. 
prevent your rendering me ridiculous, and, above all, I forbid you to 
rain me. 

The baroness had been tolerably composed until the name of Villefort 
had been pronounced ; but then she became pale, and, rising, as if touched 
by a spring, she stretched out her hands as though conjuring an appari- 
tion ; she then took two or three steps towards her husband, as though ta 
tear the secret from him, of which he was ignorant, or which he withheld 
from some odious calculation, as all his calculations were. ‘“ M. de Ville- 
fort !—What do you mean ?” 

“T mean that M. de Nargonne, your first husband, being neither a 
philosopher nor a banker, or perhaps being both, and seeing there was 
nothing to be got out of a procureur du roi, died of grief or anger at find- 
ing, after an absence of nine months, that you had been enceinde six. I 
am brutal,—I not only allow it, but boast of it; it is one of the reasons os 
my success in commercial business. Why did he kill himself instead of 
you ? Because he had no cash to save. My life belongs to my cash. M. 
Debray has made me lose 700,000 francs ; let him bear his share of the 
loss, and we will go on as before ; if not, let him become bankrupt for the 
250,000 livres, and do as all bankrupts do—disappear. He is a charming 
fellow, I allow, when his news is correct ; but when it is not. there are fifty 
others in the world who would do better than him.” 

Madame Danglars was rooted to the spot ; she made a violent effort to 
reply to this last attack ; but she fell upon a char, thinking of Villefort, os 
the dinner scene, of the strange series of misfortunes which had taken 
place in her house during the last few days, and changed the usual calm 
of her establishment to a scene of scandalous debate. Danglars did not 
even look at her, though she tried all she could to faint, He shut the bed- 
room-door after him, without adding another word, and returned to his 
apartments } and when Madame Danglars recovered from her half-fainting 
condition, she could almast believe she had had a disagreeable dream. 


CHAPTER LXVI. 
MATRIMONIAL PROJECTS. 


‘Tae day following this scene, at the hour the banker usually chose to pay 
a visit to Madame Danglars, on his way to his office, his coupé did not 
appear in the court. At this time, that is, about half-past twelve, Madame 
anglars ordered her carriage, and went out. Danglars, placed behind a 
curtain, watched the departure he had been waiting for.¢ He gave orders 
that he should be informed directly Madame Danglars appeared ; but at 
two.o'clock she had not returned. He then called for his horses, drove to 
the (thamber, and inscribed his name to speak against the budget. From 
twelve to two o’clock Danglars had remained in his study, unsealing his 
despatches, and becoming more and more sad every minute, heaping figure 
upon figure, and receiving, among other visits, one from Major Cav: i, 
who, as stiff and as exact as ever, presented himself precisely at the hour 
named the night before, to terminate his business with the banker... On 
_ leaving the Chatiber, Danglars, who had shown violent marks of agitation 
@uring the sitting, and been mote bitter than ever against the minigtry, 
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feontered his carriage, and told the coachman to drive tothe Avenue des 
Champs-Elysées, No. 30. 3 bese 

Monte-Cristo was at home; only he was engaged with some one, and 
Begged Danglars to wait for a moment in the drawing-room, 
banker was waiting, the door opened, and a man dressed as an 
entered, who, doubtless more familiar with the house than he was, ins 
of waiting, merely bowed, and, passing on to the further apartments, | 
appeared. A minute after the door by which the priest had entered re 
opened, and Monte-Cristo appeared. “Pardon me,” said he, “my 
baron, but one of my friends, the Abbé Busoni, whom you perhaps saw 
pass by, has just arrived in Paris ; not having seen him for a long time, f 
could not make up my mind to leave him sooner, so I hope this will be 
sufficient reason for my having made you wait.” | 

“ Nay,” said Danglars, “it 1s my fault; I have chosen my visit at a 
wrong time, and will retire.” 

“Not at all; on the contrary, be seated ; but what is the matter with 
you? You look careworn; really, you alarm me! For a capitalist to, 
sad, like the appearance of a comet, presages some misfortune to t 
world.” ——“ I have been ‘in ill-luck for several days,” said Danglars, “and 
I have heard nothing but bad news,” | 

“ Ah, indeed !” said Monte-Cristo. “ Have you had another fall at the 
Bourse ?”-———* No ; I am safe for a few days at least. I aim only annoyed 
about a bankrupt of Trieste.” 

“Really! Does it happen to be Jacopo Manfredi 

“Exactly so. Imagine a man who has transacted business with me for 
I do not know how long, to the amount of 800,000 or go0,000 francs during 
the year. Never a mistake or delay: a fellow who paid like a prince. 
Well, I was a million in advance with him, and now my fine Jacopo Man- 
fredi suspends payment !”——“ Really ?? 

“ Tt is an unheard-of fatality. I draw upon him for 600,000 francs, my 
bills are returned unpaid, and, more than that, I hold bills of exchange 
signed by him to the value of 400,000 francs, payable at his correspondent’s 
in Paris at the end of this month. To-day is the 3oth. I present them ; 
but my correspondent has disappeared. This, with my Spanish affairs, 
made a pretty end to the month.” “Then you really lost by that affair 
in Spain ?” 

“ Yes ; only 700,000 francs out of my cash-box !—nothing more !” 

* Why, how could you make such a mistake—such an old stager ?” . 

* Oh, it is all my wife’s fault. She dreamed Don Carlos had returned éo 
Spain; she believes in dreams. It is magnetism, she says; and when 
she dreams a thing it is sure to happen, she assures me. On thia cow. 

viction I allow her to speculate; she has her bank and her stockbroker ; 
she speculated and lost. It is true she speculates with her_ewn money, 
not mine ; ne*ertheless, you can understand that when 700,000 francs leave 
the wife’s pocket, the husband always finds it out. But do you to 
say you have not heard of this? hy, the thing has made a trementious 
noise.” Yes, I heard it spoken of, but I did not know the detgils.j:and 
then no one can be more ignorant than I am of the affairs in the oe,” 

_ “ Then you do not speculate ?’——-“ 1 ?—How could I speculate wheq' I 
already have so much trouble in regulating my income? 1. shonkk be 

obliged, besides my steward, to keep a clerk and a boy.—But tenting 

Abere SI anish affairs, I think the baroness did: not dream the whole. of 
i 5 ! 4 

they 
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“Then you believe the newspapers }’-——- “I ?>-—not the least in the world 
only I fancied that the honest Afessager was an exception to the rule, and 
that it only announced telegraphic despatches.” 

“ Well ! this is what puzzles me,” replied Danglars ; “the news of the 
return of Don Carlos was brought by telegraph.”——‘“‘ So that,” said 
Monte-Cristo, “ you have lost nearly 1,700,000 francs this month.” 

“Not nearly, indeed; that is exactly my loss.”——“ Dradle /” said 
Monte-Cristo, compassionately, “it isa hard blow for a third-rate fortune.” 

“ Third-rate,” said Danglars, rather humbled, “ what do you mean by 
that Pr’ Certainly,” continued Monte-Cristo, “I make three assort- 
ments in fortune—first-rate, second-rate, and third-rate fortunes. I call 
those first-rate which are composed of treasures one possesses under one’s 
hand, such as mines, lands, and funded property, in such states as France, 
Austria, and England, provided these treasures and property form a total 
of about a hundred millions ; I call those second-rate fortunes, gained by 
manufacturing enterprises, joint-stock companies, viceroyalties, and prin- 
cipalities, not drawing more than 1,500,000 francs, the whole forming a 
capital of about fifty millions ; finally, I call those third-rate fortunes, com- 
posed of a fluctuating capital, dependent upon the will of others, or upon 
chances which a bankruptcy involves or a false telegram shakes : such as 
banks, speculations of the day—in fact, all operations under the influence 
of greater or less mischances, the whole bringing in a real or fictitious 
a of about fifteen millions. I think this is about your position, is it 
not 

“Confound it! yes !” replied Danglars. 

“The result, then, of six more such months as this would be to reduce 
the third-rate house to despair.” “Qh!” said Danglars, becoming very 
pale, “ how you are running on !” 

“ Let us imagine seven such months,” continued Monte-Cristo, in the 
same tone. “Tell me, have you ever thought that seven times 1,700,000 
francs make nearly twelve millions? No, you have not ;—well, you are 
right, for if you indulged in such reflections, you would never risk your 
principal, which is to the speculator what the skin is tocivilised man. We 
have our clothes, some more splendid than others,—this is our credit ; but 
when a man dies he has only his skin ; in the same way, on retiring from 
business, you have nothing but your real principal of about five or six 
millions, at the most ; for third-rate fortunes are never more than a fourth 
of what they appear to be, like the locomotive on a railway, the size of 
which is magnified by the smoke and steam surrounding it. Well, out of 
the five or six millions which form your real capital, you have just lost 
nearly two millions, which must, of course, in the same degree diminish 
your credit and fictitious fortune ; to follow out my simile, your skin has 
been opened by bleeding, which, repeated three or four times, will cause 
death—so pay attention to it, M. Danglars. Do you wam money? Do 
you wish me to lend you some?” | 

“What a bad calculator you are!” exclaimed Danglars, calling to his 
assistance all his philosophy and dissimulation, “I have made money at 
the same time by speculations which have succeeded. I have made up 
for the loss of blood by nutrition. I lost a battle in Spain, I have bten 
defeated in Trieste, but my naval army in India will have taken some 
galleons, and my Mexican pioneers will have discovered some mine.” . 

“Very good! very good! But the wound remains, and will reopen at 
the first loss,” No | for I am only embarked in certainties,” replied 
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Danglars, with the air of a mountebank sounding out his own praises ; 
“to involve me, three governments must crumble to dust.” 

“Well! such things have been !” “That there should-be a famine |” 

“ Recollect the seven fat and the seven lean kine.” 

“ Or, that the sea should become dry, as in the days of Pharaoh; and 
even then my vessels would become caravans.” 

“So much the better, I congratulate you, my dear M. Danglars,” said 
Monte-Cristo ; “I see I was deceived, and that you belong to the class of. 
second-rate fortunes.” I think 1 may aspire to that honour,” said 
Danglars with a smile, which reminded Monte- Cristo of one of those sickly 
moons which bad artists are so fond of daubing into their pictures of ruins};' 
“but, while we are speaking of business,” he added, pleased to find an 
opportunity of changing the subject, “tell me what I am to do for M, 
Cavalcanti.” 

“Give him money, if he is recommended to you, and the recommenda- 
tion seems good.” “‘ Excellent ! he presented himself this morning with 
a bond of 40,000 francs, payable at sight, on you, signed by Busoni, and. 
returned by you to me, with your indorsement ; of course, d immediately 
courtted him over the forty bank-notes.” 

Monte-Cristo nodded his head in token of assent. “ But that is not all,” 
continued Danglars ; “he has opened an account with my house for his 
son.” “ May I ask how much he allows the young man ?” 

‘‘ Five thousand francs per month.” 

“Sixty thousand francs per year. 1 thought I was right in believing 
that Cavalcanti to be a stingy fellow. How can a young man live upon 
5,000 francs a month ?’—-—“ But you understand that if the young man 
should want a few thousands more—— 

** Do not advance it; the father will never repay it; you do not know 
these ultramontane millionaires ; ; they are regular misers. And by whom 
were they recommended to you ?” 

“ Qh, by the house of Fenzi, one of the best in Florence.”-—* I do not 
mean to say you will lose, but, nevertheless, mind you hold to the terms. 
of the agreement.” —-—“ Would you not trust the Cavalcanti !” 

“IT? oh, I would advance six millions on his signature. I was only 
speaking 1 in reference to the second-rate fortunes we were mentioning just 
now.”-—-—“ And with all this, how plain he is! Ishould never have taken 
him for anything more than a mere major.” 

“And you would have flattered him, for certainly, as you say, he has no 
manner. The first time I saw him he appeared to me like an old lieu- 
tenant who had grown mouldy beneath his epaulette. But all the Italians 
are the same; they are like old Jews when they are not glittering in 
Oriental splendour.” 

“The young man is better,” said Danglars. 

“Yes; a little nervous, perhaps, but, upon the whole, he appeared 
tolerable. I was uneasy about him.”———“ Why 

“ Because you met him at my house, just Ml his introduction into the 
world, as they told me. He has been travelling with a very severe tutor, 
and had never been to Paris before.” ——* Ah, I believe noblemen emarry 
amongst themselves, do they not?” asked Danglars, carelessly ; “ they like 
to white their fortunes.” 

“It is usual, certainly ; but Cavalcanti is an original who does nothing 
like other people. I cannot help thinking he has ae ‘his san to 
France to choose a wife.” 

“Do you think so ?”——“ I am sure of it.” 
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“And you have heard his fortune mentioned ?’~——“ Nothing else was 
talked of ; only some said he was worth millions, and others that he did 
not possess a farthing.” 

“And what is your opinion ?”--—-“I ought not to influence you, because 

tis only my own personal impression.” 

“Well, and it is that——” 

My opinion is, that all these old podestats, these ancient condottieri, 
for the Cavalcanti have commanded armies and governed provinces,— 
my opinion, I say, is, that they have buried their millions in corners, the 
secret of which they have only transmitted to their eldest sons, who 
have done the same from generation to generation, and the proof of 
this is seen in their yellow and dry appearance, like the florins of the 
Peiatleay which, from being constantly gazed upon, have become reflected 
in them.” 

“ Certainly,” said Danglars, “and this is further supported by the fact 
of their not possessing an inch of land.”-—-—* Very little, at least ; I know 
of none which Cavalcanti possess, excepting his palace in Lucca.” 

“ Ah? he has a palace?” said Danglars, laughing: ‘come, that is 
something.”-———“ Yes ; and more than that, he lets it tothe Minister of 
Finances while he lives in a simple house. Oh! as I told you before, I 
think the good man very close !” 

“ Come, you do not flatter him.” “TI scarcely know him; I think I 
have seen him three times in my life; all I know relating to him is 
through Busoni and himself; he was telling me this morning that, tired 
of letting His property lie dormant in Italy, which is a dead nation, he 
wished to find a method, either in France or England, of multiplying his 
millions ; but remember, that though I place great confidence in Busoni, 
I am not responsible for this.” 

“Never mind; accept my thanks for the client you have sent me: it is 
a fine name to inscribe on my lists, and my cashier was quite proud of it 
when I explained to him who the Cavalcanti were. By the way, this is 
merely a simple question, when these kind of people marry their sons, do 
they give them any fortune ?”-——“ Oh, that depends upon circumstances. 
I know an Italian prince, rich as a gold mine, one of the noblest families 
in Tuscany, who, when his sons married according to his wish, gave them 
millions ; and when they married against his consent, merely allowed 
them thirty crowns a month, Should Andrea marry according to his 
father’s views, he will, perhaps, give him one, two, or three millions. 
For example, supposing it were the daughter of a banker, he might take 
an interest in the house of the father-in-law of his son; then again, if 
he disliked his choice, the major takes the key, double-locks his coffer, 
and Master Andrea would be obliged to live like the son of a Parisian 
family, by shuffling cards or rattling the dice.” 

“ Ah! that boy will find out some Bavarian or Peruvian ‘princess ; he 
will want a crown and an immense fortune.”——“ No ;_ these grand lords 
on the other side of the Alos frequently marry into plain families ; like 
Jupiter, they like to cross the race. But do you wish to marry Andrea, 
my der M. Danglars, that you are asking so many questions ?” 

“Ma foi / said Danglars, “it would not be a bad speculation, I fancy, 
and you know I am a speculator.”--—“‘ You are not thinking of Made- 
moiselle Danglars, I hope; you would not like poor Andrea to have his 
TOME cs Dencaae his shoulders; “ah, yes; he 

rt!” repeated Danglars, shrugging his shoulders; “a :. 
would care very little about it, I think? e , rs 
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“But he is betrothed to your daughter, I believe ?”~-—“ Certainly, 
M. de Morcerf and I have talked about this marriage, but Madame de 
Morcerf and Albert——” 

“You do not mean to say that it would not be a good ‘match 7” 

“Indeed, I imagine that Mademoiselle Danglars is as good as M. de 
Morcerf.”—-—“ Mademoiselle Danglars’ fortune will be great, no doubt, 
especially if the telegraph should not make any more mistakes.” an: 

‘Oh ! I do not mean her fortune only; but tell me--—” 

“What !” . 

“ Why did you not invite M. and Madame de Morcerf to your dinner ?” 

“TI did so, but he excused himself on account of Madame de Morcerf 
being obliged to go to Dieppe for the bencfit of sea air.”—-— Yes, yes.” 
said Danglars, laughing, “it would do hoz a great deal of good.” 

“Why so ?”———“ Because it is the air she always breafhed in her youth,” 
Monte-Cristo took no notice of this ili uzatured remark. 

“ But still, if Albert be not so rich «s Mademoiselle Danglars,” gaid the 
count, “ you must allow that he has a fine name ?” 

“So he has; but I like mine as well.” . 

“ Certainly ; your name is popular, and does honour to the title they 
intended to adorn you with ; but yau are too intelligent not to know, that 
according to a prejudice, too firmly rooted to be exterminated, a nobility 
which dates back five centuries 1s worth more than one that can only 
reckon twenty years.” 

“ And for this very reason,” said Danglars, with a smile, which he tried 
to make sardonic, “I prefer M. Andrea Cavalcanti to M. Albert de 
Morcerf,”——“ Still, I should not think the Morcerfs would yield to the 
Cavalcanti P” 

“The Morcerfs!—Stay, my dear count,” said Danglars; “you area 
clever man, are you not ?’——“ I think so.” 

“ And you understand heraldry ?”?——“ A little.” 

Well, look at my coat-of-arms, it is worth more than Morcerf’s,” 

“Why so ?”—-—“ Because, though I am not a baron by birth, my real 
name is, at least, Danglars.” 

“Well, what then ?’—-—-“ While his name is not Morcerf.” 

“ How !—not Morcerf ?’—~— “ Not the least in the world.” 

“ Go on !"-——“‘I have been made a baron, so that 1 actually am one ; 
he made himself a count, so that he is not one at all.”——“ Impossible !” 
“Listen, my dear count; M. de Morcerf has been my friend, or rather 
my acquaintance, during the last thirty years. You know I have made 
the most of my arms, though I never forgot my origin.” 

“ A proof of great humility or great pride,” said Monte-Cristo. 

“Well, when I was a clerk, Morcerf was a mere fisherman,” ! 

* And then he was called——” / 

© Fernand.”———“ Only Fernand ?” 

* Fernand M&ndego.”———-“ You are sure ?” 

“ Pardiex! | have bought enough fish of him to know his name.” 

“Then, why did you think of giving your daughter to him ?” et 

“ Because Fernand and Danglars, being both garvexus, both having be. 
come noble, both rich, are about equal in worth, excepting that there have. 
been certain things mentioned of lnm that were never said of me” 

“What ?”——" Oh, nothing !” eT te 

“ Ah, yes ! what you tell me recalls to mind something about the name: 
of Fernand Mondego, I have heard that name in Greece, ae 
* “In conjunction with the affairs of AH Pacha” - 
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Exactly so.”—-“ This is the mystery,” said Danglars, “ I acknowledge 
I would have given anything to find it out.” 

“It would be very easy if you much wished it ?”——-“ How so ?” 

“ Probably you have some correspondent in Greece ?” 

I should think so.”———“ At Janina ?” 

Everywhere.” ——“ Well, write to your correspondent in Janina, and 
ask him what part was played by a Frenchman named Fernand Mondego 
in the catastrophe of Ali Tobelen.” 

“You are right,” exclaimed Danglars, rising quickly, “I will write to- 
day.”--—“ Do so.” 

“ 7 will.”—-—“ And if you should hear of anything very scandalous—” 

“T will communicate it to you.”—-—“ You will oblige me.” Danglars 
rushed out of the room, and made bu one leap into his coupé. 





CHAPTER LXVII. 
THE OFFICE OF THE PROCUREUR DU ROI. 


Let us leave the banker driving his horses at their fullest speed, and 
follow Madame Danglars in her morning excursion. We have said that, 
at half-past twelve o’clock, Madame Danglars had ordered her horses, 
and had left home in the carriage. She directed her course towards the 
Faubourg Saint Germain, went down the Rue de Seine, and stopped at 
the Passage du Pont-Neuf. She descended, and crossed the passage. 
She was very plainly dressed, as would be the case with a woman of taste 
walking in the morning. At the Rue Guénégaud she called a fiacre, and 
directed him to drive to the Rue de Harlay. As soon as she was seated in 
the coach, she drew from her pocket a very thick black veil, which she tied 
on to her straw bonnet. She then replaced the bonnet, and saw with plea- 
sure, in a little pocket-mirror, that her white complexion and brilliant eyes 
were alone visible. The fiacre crossed the Pont-Neuf and entered the 
Rue de Harlay by the Place Dauphine : the driver was paid as the door 
opened, and stepping lightly up the stairs, Madame Danglars soon 
reached the hall des Pas-Perdus. 

There was a great deal going on that morning, and many business-like 
persons at the Palais ; business-like persons pay very little attention to 
women, and Madame Danglars crossed the hall without exciting any more 
attention than any other female calling upon her lawyer. There was a 
great press of people in M. de Villefort’s ante-chamber; but Madame 
Danglars had no occasion even to pronounce her name; the instant she 
appeared the doorkeeper rose, came to her, and asked her whether she 
was not the person with whom M.le Procureur du Roi had made an 
appointment, and on her affirmative answer being given, he conducted 
her by a private passaye to M. de Villefort’s office. The magistrate was 
seated in an arm-chair, writing, with his back towards the door ; he heard 
it open, and the door-keeper pronounce the words, “ Wadk in, madame,” 
and then re-close it, without moving ; but no sooner had the man’s foot- 
steps ceased, than he started up, drew the bolts, closed the curtains, and 
examined every corner of the room. Then, when he had assured himself 
that he could neither be seen-nor heard, and was consequently relieved of 
doubts, he said,—“ Thanks, madame,—thanks for your punctuality ;” and 
he offered a chair to Madame Danglars, which she accepted, for her 
heart beat so violently that she felt nearly suffocated. 

“It is a long time, madame,” said the procureur du roi, describing a 
half-circle with his chair, so as to place himself exactly opposite to Madame 
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Danglars,—“ it is a long time since I had the pleasure of speaking aione 
with you ; and I regret that we have only now met to enter upon a painful 
conversation.” ——-—-“ Nevertheless, sir, you see I have answered your first 
appeal; although certainly the conversation mygt be much more painful 
for me than for you.” Villefort smiled bitterly. _ 

“It is true, then,” he said, rather uttering his thoughts aloud than 
addressing his companion,—* it is true, then, ne all our actions leave 
their traces—some sad, others bright—on our paths! It is, then, true that 
every step in our lives resembles the course of an insect on the sand—it 
leaves its track ! Alas! to many the path is traced by tears.” 

“ Sir,” said Madame Danglars, “ you can feel for my emotion, can you 
mot? Spare me, then, I beseech you. When I look at this room, whence 
so many guilty creatures have departed trembling and ashamed—when I 
look at that chair before which I now sit trembling and ashamed, oh! it 
requires all my reason to convince me that I am pot a very guilty woman 
and you a menacing judge.” Vullefort dropped his head, and sighed. 
* And IJ,” he said, “‘1 feel that my place is not in the judge’s seat, but on 
the prisoner’s stool.”--—“ You ?” said Madame Danglars. 

“Yes, me.”——-“I_ think, sir, you exaggerate your situation,” said 
Madame Danglars, whose beautiful eyes sparkled for a moment. “ The 
paths of which you were just speaking have been traced by all young men 
of ardent imaginations. Besides the pleasure there is always remorse, 
from the indulgence of our passions ; and, after all, what have you men 
to fear from all this ; the world excuses, and notoriety ennobles you ?” 

“ Madame,” replied Villefort, “‘ you know that I'am no hypocrite, or, at 
least, that I never deceive without a reason. If my brow be severe, it is 
because many misfortunes have clouded it ; if my heart be petrified, it is 
that it might sustain the blows it hasreceived. 1 was not so in my youth, 
I was not so on the night of the betrothal, when we were all seated round 
a table in the Rue du Cours at Marseilles. But singe then everything has 
changed in and about me; I am accustomed to brave difficulties, and, in 
the conflict, to crush those who, by their own free will, or by chance, volun- 
tarily or involuntarily, interfere with me in my careey. It is generally the 
case that what we most ardently desire is as ardently withheld from us by 
those who wish to obtain it, or from whom we attempt to snatch it. Thus, 
the greater number of a man’s errors come before him disguised under the 
specious form of necessity ; then, after error has been committed in a 
moment of excitement, of delirium, or of fear, we see that we might have 
avoided and escaped it. The means we might have ysed, which we in our 
blindness could not see, then seem simple and easy, and we say, ‘ Why did 
I not do this, instead of that?? Women, on the cantrary, are rarely tor- 
mented with remorse; for the decision does not cpme from you ; your 
misfortunes are generally imposed upon you, and your faults the result of 
other's crimes.” 

“In any case, sir, you will allow,” replied Madame PDanglars, “that, even 
if the fault were alone mine, I last night received a severe punishment for 
it.”—-—“ Poor thing !” said Villefort, pressing her hand, “it was too severe 
for your strength, for you were twice overwhelmed, and yet——” ‘ 

“Vell ?”——“ Well, I must tell you. Collect all your courage, for you 
have not yet heard all!” re 

“Ah !” exclaimed Madame Danglarts, alarmed, “ what is there more to 
hear ?”--— You only look back to the past ; and it is, indeed, bad enough. 
Well, picture to yourself a future more gloomy still—certainly frightful, 
Perhaps sanguinary!” The baroness knew how calm Villefort naturally 
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was, and his present excitement frightened her so much that she opened net 
mouth to scream, but the sound died in her throat. “ How has this te 
past been recalled @ cried Villefort ; “how is it that it has escaped from 

e depths of fhe tomb and the recesses of our hearts, where it was buried, 
to visit us now, like a phantom, whitening eur cheeks and flushing our 
brows with shame ?”-———— Alas !” said Hermine, “ doubtless it is chance 

* Chance !” replied Villefort ; “‘no, no, madame, there is no such thing 
as chance !” “Oh, yes ; has not a fatal chance revealed all this ? Was 
it not by chance the Count of Monte-Cristo bought this house? ‘Was it 
not by chance he caused the earth to’ be dug? Is it not by chance that 
the unfortunate child was disinterred under the trees? That poor innocent 
offspring of mine, which I never even kissed, but for whom I wept many, 
many tears. Ah, my heart clung to the count when he mentioned the 
dear spoil found beneath the flowers.” 

“ Well, no, madame !— this is the terrible news J have to tell you,” said 
Villefort, in a hollow voice— “no, nothing was found beneath the flowers ; 
there was no child disinterred—no! You must not weep, no, you must 
not groan, you must tremble !” 

“What can you mean ?” asked Madame Danglars, shuddering. 

“TI mean that M. de Monte-Cristo, digging underneath these trees, found 
neither skeleton nor chest, because neither of them was there !” 

‘“‘ Neither of them there !” repeated Madame Danglars, fixing upon him 
her eyes, which, by their fearful dilatation, indicated how much she was 
alarmed. 

“ Neither of them there !” she again said, as though striving to impress 
herself with the ineaning of the words which escaped her. 

“No!” said Villefort, burying his face in his hands, “no! a hundred 
times no !”—-—‘ Then you did not bury the poor child there, sir? Why 
did you deceive me? Where cid you place it ? tell me—where ?” 

“There! But listen to me—listen—and you will pity one who has for 
twenty years alone borne the heavy burden of grief t am about to reveal, 
without casting the least portion upon you.” 

_* Oh, you frighten me! But speak ; I will listen” 

“ You recollect that sad night, when you were half expiring on that bed 
in the red damask room, while I, scarcely less agitated than you, awaited 
your delivery. The child was born, was given to me—without movement, 
without breath, without voice, we thought it dead.” Madame Danglars 
moved rapidly, as though she would spring from her chair ; but Villefort 
stopped, and clasped his hands as if to implore her attention. “We 
thought it dead,” he repeated ; “I placed it in the chest, which was to take 
the place of a coffin; I descended to the garden, I dug a hole, and then 
flung it down in haste. Scarcely had I covered it with mould, when the 
arm of the Corsican was stretched towards me ; I sawa shadow rise, and, 
at the same time, a flash of light. I felt pain; I wished to cry out, but an 
icy shiver ran trough my veins and stifled my voice; Ffell lifeless, and 
fancied myself killed. Never shall I forget your sublime courage, when, 
having returned to consciousness, | dragged myself to the foot of the stairs, 
whert, expiring yourself, you came to meet me. We were obliged to keep 
silent upon the dreadful catastrophe. You had the fortitude to regain the 
house, assisted by your nurse. A duel was the pretext for my wound, 
Though we scarcely expected it, our secret remained in our own keeping 
alone. I was taken to Versailles ; for three months I struggled with death ; 
at last, as I seemed to cling to life, 1 was ordered to the South. . Four men 
carried me from Paris to Chalons, walking six leagues a tay ; Madame de 
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Villefort followed the litter in her carriage. At Chalons I was put upon 
the Soane, thence I passed on to the Rhone, whence I descended, merely 
with the current, to Arles ; at Arles 1 was again placed on my litter, and 
continued my journey to Marseilles. My recovery lasted six months, I 
never heard you mentioned, and I did not dare inquire for you. When I 
returned to Paris, I learned that, widow of M. de Nargonne, you had 
married M. Danglars. | 
" “What had been the subject of my thoughts ever since consciousness 
had returned to ine? Always the samc—always the child’s corpse, which, 
every night in my dreams, rising from the earth, fixed itself above the 
grave with a menacing look and gesture. I inquired immediately on my 
return to Paris: the house had not been inhabited since we left it, but it 
had just been let for nine years. JI found the tenant. I pretended that I 
disliked the idea of a house belonging to my wife’s father and mother 
passing into the hands of strangers. 1 offered to pay them for yielding up 
the lease ; they demanded 6,000 francs. I would have given 10,000—{ 
would have given 20,000. I had the money with me; I made the tenant 
sign the cancelling deed, and when I had obtained what I so much wanted, 
I galloped to Auteuil. No one had entered the house since I had left it, 
It was five o’clock in the afternoon; I ascended into the red room, and 
waited for night. There all the thoughts which had disturbed me during 
my year of constant agony occurred with double force. The Corsican, 
ah had declared the vendet/a against me, who had followed me from 
Nimes to Paris, who had hid himself in the garden, who had struck me, 
had seen me dig the grave, had seen me inter the child; he might become 
acquainted with your person—nay, he might even then have known it. 
Would he not one day make you pay for keeping this terrible secret? 
Would it not be a sweet revenge for him when he found I had not died 
from the blow of his dagger? It was therefore necessary, before every- 
thing else, and at all risks, that I should cause all traces of the past to 
disappear—that I should destroy every material vestige : too much reality 
would always remain in my recollection. It was for this } had annulled 
the leasc—it was for this ] had come—it was for this I was waiting. Night 
arrived ; I allowed it to become quite dark. I was without a light in that 
room; when the wind shook all the doors, behind which I continually 
expected to see some concealed spy,I trembled. I seemed everywhere to 
hear your moans behind me in the bed, and I dared not turn round. y 
heart beat so violently that I feared my wound would open. At a ji 
one by one, all the noises in the neighbouring country ceased. I under- 
stood that I had nothing to fear, that I should neither be seen nor heard, 
so I decided upon descending to the garden. 
“Listen, Hermine! 1 consider myself as brave as most men, but when 
I drew from my breast the little key of the staircase, which I had found in 
my coat—that little key we both used to cherish so much, which you 
wished to have fastened to a golden ring—-when I opened the door, and 
saw the pale moon shedding a long stream of white light on the spiral 
staircase like a spectre, I leaned against the well, and nearly shrieked, 
seemed to be going mad. At last eee my agitation. I descende 
the staircase step by step; the only thing I could not conquer was a mie 
trembling inmy knees. I grasped the railings ; if ] had relaxed my 
for a moment, I should have fallen, I reached the lower door, Outside 
this door a spade was placed against the wall; I took it, and eager ed 
towards the thicket. I had provided myself with a dark lantern, * ip 
‘the middle of the lawn I stopped to light it, then I continued my. patis. 
veoh ; ROm- Boe 
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It was the end of November; all the freshness of the garden bad dis« 
appeared, and the trees were nothing more than skeletons with their 
long bony arms, and the dead leaves sounded on the gravel under my feet. 
My terror overcame me to sucha degree as I approached the thicket, that 
I took a pistol from my pocket and anned myself. I fancied continually 
that I saw the figure of the Corsican between the branches, I examined 
the thicket with my dark lantern ; it was empty. I cast my eyes all round ; 
I was indeed alone; no noise disturbed the silence of the night but the 
owl, whose piercing cry seemed as if calling up the phantoms of the night. 
I tied my lantern to a forked branch I had remarked a year before at the 
precise spot where I stopped to dig the hole. The grass had grown very 
thickly there during the summer, and when autumn arrived no one had 
been there to mow it. Still one place less covered attracted my attention ; 
it evidently was there I had turned up the ground. I returned to work. 
The hour, then, for which I had been waiting during the last year had at 
length arrived. How I worked, how f! hoped, how I sounded every piece 
of turf, thinking to find some resistance to my spade! But no, I found 
nothing, though I had made a hole twice as large asthe first. I thought 
I had been deceived—had mistaken the spot. I turned round, I looked at 
the trees, I tried to recall the details which had struck me at the time. 
A cold, sharp wind whistled through the leafless branches, and yet the 
drops fell from my forehead. I recollected that I was stabbed just as I 
was trampling the ground to fill up the hole ; while doing so, I had leaned 
against a false ebony-tree ; behind me was an artificial rock, intended to 
serve as a resting-place for persons walking in the garden ; in falling, my 
hand, relaxing its hold of the tree, felt the coldness of this stone. On my 
right I saw the tree, behind me the rock. I stood in the same attitude, 
and threw myself down. I rose, and again began digging and enlarging 
the hole ; still I found nothing, nothing—the chest was no longer there !” 

“The chest no longer there !” murmured Madame Danglars, choking 
with fear. 

“Think not I contented myself with this one effort,” continued Villefort. 
““No; I searched the whole thicket. I thought the assassin, having dis- 
covered the chest, and supposing it to be a treasure, had intended carry- 
ing it off; but, perceiving his error, had dug another hole, and deposited 
it ; but there was nothing. Then the idea struck me that he had not 
taken these precautions, and had simply thrown it in a corner. In the 
last case I must wait for daylight to make my research. I regained the 
room and waited.”—-—* Oh, Heaven !” 

“ When daylight dawned I went down again. My first visit was to the 
thicket. I hoped to find some traces which had escaped me in the dark. 
I had turned up the earth over a surface of more than twenty feet square, 
and a depth of two feet. A labourer would not have done in a day what 
occupied me an hour. But I could find nothing—absolutely nothing. 

hen I renewed the search. Supposing it had been throws aside, it would 
probably be on the path which led to the little gate ; but this examination 
was as useless as the first,‘and with a bursting heart I returned to the 
thicket, which now contained no hope for me.” 

“Oh,” cried Madame Danglars, “it was enough to drive you mad |” 

' “J hoped for amoment that it might,” said Villefort; “ but that happiness 
was denied me. However, recovering my strength and my ideas, ‘ Why, 
said I, ‘should that man have carried away the corpse?’ ” 

Pee you said,” replied Madame Danglars, “ he would require it as @ 
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* Ah, no, madame, that could not be. Dead bodies are not kept a year ; 
they are shown to a magistrate, and the evidence is taken. Now, nothing 
of the kind has happened.” 

*¢ What then r” asked Hermine, trembling violently 

“« Something more terrible, more fatal, more alarming for us !—the child 
was, perhaps, alive, and the assassin may have saved it !” 

Madame Danglars uttered a piercing cry, and, seizing Villefort’s hands, 
exclaimed, “ My child was alive!” said she ; “you buried my child alive, 
sir! You were not certain my child was dead, and you buried it. Ah——” 

Madame Danglars had risen,and stood before the procureur, whose hands 
she wrung in her feeble grasp. “I know not; I merely suppose so, as I 
might suppose anything else,” replied Villefort, with a look so fixed, it indi- 
cated that his powerful mind was on the verge of despair and madness. 
“Ah, my child, my poor child !” cried the baroness, falling on her chair, and 
stifling her sobs in her handkerchief. Villefort, becoming somewhat re- 
assured, perceived that to avert the maternal storm gathering over his head 
he must inspire Madame Danglars with the terror he felt. ‘‘ You under- 
stand, then, that if that were so,” said he, rising in his turn, and approach- 
ing the baroness, to speak to her in a lower tone, “ we are lost. This child 
lives, and some one knows it Jives— some one is in possession of our secret ; 
and since Monte-Cristo speaks before us of a child disinterred, when that 
child could not be found, it is he who js in possession of our secret.” 

Just God, avenging God !” murmured Madame Danglars. 

Villefort’s only answer was a species of groan. 

“ But the child—the child, sir ?” repeated the agitated mother. 

‘“* How have I searched for him !” replied Villefort, wringing his hands ; 
“how have I called him in my long sleepless nights ! How have I longed 
for royal wealth to purchase a million of secrets from a million of men, and 
to find mine among them. At last, one day, when, for the hundredth 
tnme, I took up my spade, I asked myself again and again what the Cor- 
sican could have done with the child. <A child encumbers a fugitive ; 
perhaps, on perceiving it was still alive, he had thrown it into the river.” 

‘Impossible !” cried Madame Danglars : “a man may murder another 
out of revenge, but he would not deliberately drown a child.” 

“ Perhaps,” continued Villefort, “ he had put it in the foundling hospital 

“ Oh, yes, yes !’ cried the baroness ; “my child is there !” 

“T ran to the hospital, and learned that the same night—the night of the 
20th of September—a child had been brought there, wrapped in part of 
a fine linen napkin, purposely torn in half. This portion of the napkin 
was marked with halfa baron’s crown, and the letter H.” 

“ Truly, truly,” said Madame Danglars, “all my linen is marked thus : 
Monsieur de Nargonne was a baronet, and my nameis Hermine. Thank 
God ! my child was not then dead.” 

“ No, it was n@t dead.”——“ And you can tell me so without fearing to 
make me die of joy, sir? Where is the child#’ Villefort shrugged his 
shoulders. “Do 1 know?” said he; “and do you believe that if 1 knew I 
would relate to you all its trials and all its adventures as would a drarfatist 
or a govel writer? Alas ! no, I knownot. A woman, about six months after 
came to claim it with the other half of the napkin. This woman gave all 
the requisite particulars, and it was intrusted to her.” oo 

“But you should have inquired for the woman; you should have traced 
her.”——“ And what do you think I did? I feigned a criminal process, 


and employed all the most acute bloodhounds and skilful agents in search 
af har | Thaw trated her ta ChAlorfs. and there thev lost her.” 
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' They lost her ?-——“ Yes, for ever.” Madame Danglars had listened 
to this recital with a sigh, a tear, ora shriek, for every circumstance. “ And 
this is all ?” said she ; “ and you stopped there ” 

“Oh, no!” said Villefort ; “I never ceased to search and to inquire. 
However, the last two or three years I had allowed myself some respite. 
But now I will begin with more perseverance and fury than ever, since 
fear urges me, not my conscience.” 

“But,” replied Madame Danglars, “the count of Monte-Cristo can 
know nothing, or he would not seek our society as he does.”——“ Oh, the 
wickedness of man is very great,” said Villefort, “since it surpasses the 
goadness of God. Did you observe that man’s eyes while he was speaking 
tous 2” 

“No.”———®° But have you ever watched him carefully ?” 

“ Doubtless he is capricious, but that is all ; one thing alone struck me ; 
of all the exquisite things he placed before us, he touched nothing. | 
might have suspected he was poisoning us.” 

# And you see you would have been deceived.” “Yes, doubtless ; but 
believe me, that man has other projects ; for that reason I wished to see 

ou, to speak to you, to warn you against every one, but especially against 

im. Tell me,” cried Villefort, fixing his eyes more steadfastly on her 
than he had ever done before, “ did you ever reveal to any one our con- 
nection ?” “ Never, to any one.” 

“You understand me?” replied Villefort, affectionately ; “when I say 
any one, pardon my urgency, to any one living [ mean.” 

“Ves, yes, I understand very weil,” ejaculated the baroness ; “never, I 
swear to you.” - 

“ Were you ever in the habit of writing in the evening what had trans: 
pited in the morning ? Do you keep a journal ?”»-——“‘ No! my life has been 
passed in frivolity ; I wish to forget it myself.” 

“ Do you talk in your sleep ?” 

“TI sleep soundly, like a child; do you not remember” The colour 
mounted to the baroness’s face, and Villefort turned awfully pale. 

“It is true,” said he, in so low a tone that he could hardly be heard. 

Well >” said the baroness. “ Well, I understand what I now have 
to do,” replied Villcfort. ‘In less than one week from this time I will 
ascertain who this M. de Monte-Cristo is, whence he comes, where he 
goes, and why he speaks in our presence of children which have been dis- 
mterred in a garden.” Viullefort pronounced these words with an accent 
which would have made the count shudder had he heard him. Then he 
pressed the hand the baroness reluctantly gave him, and led her re- 
spectfully back to the door. Madame Danglars returned in another 
hackney-coach to the passage, on the other side of which she found her 
papa and her coachman sleeping peacefully on his box while waiting 
or ner, 














CHAPTER LXVIII. 
: A SUMMER BALL. 
THE same day, during the interview of Madame Danglars with the pro- 
cureur, a traveiling-carriage entered the Rue du Helder, passed through 
the gateway of No, 27, and etepoee in the yatd. In a moment the door 
was opened, and Madame de Morcerf alighted, leaning on ber sot’s arm, 
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Albert soon left her, ordered his horses, and having ‘arranged his toilet, 
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drove to the Champs Elysées, to the house of Monte-Cristo. The count 
received him with his habitual smile. It was a strange thing that no one 
ever appeared to advance a step in that man’s favour, Those who would, 
as it were, force a passage to his heart, found an impassable barriér. 
Morcerf, who ran towards him with open arms, was chillcd as he drew 
near, in spite of the friendly smile, and simly held out his hand, Monte- 
Cristo shook it coldly, according to his invariable practice. ‘“ Here I am, 
dear count.” 

* Welcome home again,”———“ I arrived an hour since.” 

“From Dieppe ?”———* No, from Tréport.” 

“Indeed !"———“ And I am directly come to see you.” 

“That is extremely kind of you,” said Monte-Cristo, with a tone of per- 
fect mdifference.——“ And what is the news ?” 

“You should not ask a stranger, a foreigner, for news.” ———“ T know it, 
but in asking for news, I mean, have you done anything for me ?” 

*Had you commissioned me?” said Monte-Cristo, feigning uneasi- 
wess.——~“ Come, come !” said Albert, “do not assume so much indiffer- 
wnce. It is said, sympathy travels rapidly ; and when at Tréport, I 
eit the electric skock ; you have either been working for me or thinking 
ef me.’ 

“Possibly,” said Monte-Cristo, “I have indeed thought of you; but 
the magnetic wire I was guiding acted, indeed, without my knowledge.” 

“ Indeed ! pray tell me how it happened ?” 

“Willingly. M. Danglars dined with me.” 

“TI know it ; toavoid meeting him, my mother and I left town.” 

* But he met here M. Andrea Cavalcanti,” 

“Your Italian prince ?” 

* Not so fast ; M. Andrea only calls himself count.” 

* Calls himself, do you say ?” 

“ Yes, calls himself.” ——“ Is he not a count ”” 

“What can I know of him? He calls himself so. I, of course, give 
him the same title, and every one else does the same.”———“ What a strange 
man you are! What next? You say M. Danglars dined bere ?” 

“Yes, with Count Cavalcanti, the marquis his father, Madame Danglars, 
M. and Madame de Villefort, charming people, M. Debray, Maximilian 
Morrel, and M. de Ch&teau-Renaud.” 5 

“ Did they speak of me ?”?-——“ Not a word.” 

* So much the worse.” , 

“Whyso? I thought you wished them to forget you? ' 

“ If they did not speak of me, I am sure they thought about me, and I 
am in despair.” ——* How will that affect you, since Mademoiselle Danglars 
was not among the number here who thought of you? Truly, she might 
have thought of you at home.” 

“T have no féar of that ; or, if she did, it was only in the same way in 
which I think of her."°———“ Touching sympathy ! so you hate each other ?” 
said the count. 

“Listen !” said Morcerf—“ if Mademoiselle Danglars were dispdsed to. 
take pity on my supposed martyrdom on her account, and would dispense 
with all matrimonial formalities between our two families, ] am ready. ta 
agree to the arrangement. In a word, Mademoiselle Danglars would 
rare Airbus Zep a wife, diable of Bo sate. kei 

nd. this,” said Monte-Cristo, “is your opinion of your inteadec 
spoiise Pratt Yes; it is rather iakind, I acknowledge, iat it is true, 
nt ae thic Aream cannot he realized. since Mademoiselle Danelars must 
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become my lawful wife, live perpetually with me, sing to me, com 
verses and music within ten paces of me, and that for my whole life, it 
frightens me. One may forsake a mistress, but a wife, good heavens ! 
There she must always be; and to marry Mademoiselle Danglars would 
be awful.”——-* You are difficult to please, viscount.” 

“Yes, for I often wish for what is impossible.”——-“ What is that ?” 

“To find such a wife as my father found.” Monte-Cristo turned pale, 
and looked at Albert, while playing with some magnificent pistols. 

“Your father was fortunate, then?” said he ——“ You know my opinion 
of my mother, count ; look at her, still beautiful, witty, better than ever. 
For any other son to have accompanied his mother four days at Tréport, it 
would have been a complaisance, an unprofitable toil ; while I return, more 
contented, more peaceful—shall I say more poetic ?—than if I had taken 
Queen Mab or Titania as my companion.” 

“That is an overwhelming perfection, and you would make every one 
vow to live a single life.,———“‘ Such are my reasons for not liking to marry 
Mademoiselle Danglars, Have you ever noticed how much a thing is 
heightened in value when we obtain possession of it? The diamond which 
glittered in the window of Marlé or of Fossin shines with more splendour 
when it is our own ; but if we are compelled to acknowledge the superiorit 
of another, and still must retain the one that is inferior, do you understan 
what must be the suffering ?” 

“ Worldling !” murmured the count. 

“Thus I shall rejoice when Mademoiselle Eugénie perceives I am but a 
pitiful atom, with scarcely as many hundred thousand francs as she has 
millions.” Monte-Cristo smiled. “ One plan occurred to me,” continued 
Albert ; “ Franz likes all that is eccentric ; I tried to make him fall in love 
with Mademoiselle Danglars; but in spite of four letters, written in the 
most alluring style, he invariably answered ; ‘ My eccentricity may be great, 
but it will not make me break my promise.’” 

“That is what I call devoted friendship, to recommend to another one 
whom you would not marry yourself.” Albert smiled ——“ Apropos,” 
continued he, “ Franz is coming soon, but it will not interest you; you 
dislike him, I think ?” 

“1!” said Monte-Cristo ; “ my dear viscount, how have you discovered 
that I did not like M. Franz? I like every one.”———“ And you include me 
inthe expression every one—many thanks !” 

“Let us not mistake,” said Monte-Cristo ; “I love every one as God 
commands us to love our neighbour, as Christians ; but I thoroughly hate 
but a few. Let us return to M. Franz d’Epinay. _ Did you say he was 
coming ?”-———“‘ Yes ; summoned by M. de Villefort, who is apparently as 
anxious to get Mademoiselle Valentine married as M, Danglars is to see 
Mademoiselle Eugénie settled. It must be a very irksome office to be the 
father of a grown-up daughter ; it seems to make them feverish, and to 
raise their pulse to ninety degrees until they get rid of them.” 

“But M. d’Epinay, unlilfe you, bears his misfortune patiently.” 

“ Still more, he talks seriously about the matter, puts on a white cravat, 
and speaks of his family. He entertains a very high opinion of. M. and 
Madame de Villefort.”——“ Which they deserve, do they not ?” a 

“T believe they do. M. de Villefort has always passed for a severe but 
a just man.” ——“ There is, then, one,” said Monte-Cristo, “ whom you da 
not condemn like poor Danglars ?” Bees 

“ Because I am not compelled to marry his daughter, perhaps,” replied 
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Albert, laughing ——“ Indeed, my dear sir,” said Monte-Cristo, “ you are 
revoltingly foppish.” | 

“T foppish! how do you mean ?”-——“ Yes; pray take a cigar, and 
cease to defend yourself, and to struggle to escape marrying Mademoiselle 
Danglars. Let things take their course ; perhaps you may not have te 
retract. 

“ Bah !” said Albert, staring. 

“Doubtless, M. le Vicomte, you will not be taken by force; and seriously, 
do you wish to break off your engagement ?”-——“ I would give a hundred 
thousand francs to be able to do so,” 

“ Then make yourself quite happy, M. Danglars would give double that 
sum to attain the same end,”———* Am I, indeed, so happy?” said Albert, 
who still could not prevent an almost imperceptible cloud passing across 
his brow. “ But, my dear count, has M. Danglars any reason ?” 

“Ah! there is your proud and selfish nature. You would expose the 
self-love of another with a hatchet, but you shrink if your own is attacked 
with a needle.”-——“ But yet, M. Danglars appeared——” 

“ Delighted with you, was he not? Well, he is a man of bad taste, and 
is still more enchanted with another. I know not whom : study and judge 
for yourself.” ——-“ Thank you, I understand, But my mother—no, not my 
mother, I mistake—my father intends giving a ball.” 

“A ball at this season ?’———“ Summer balls are fashionable.” 

“If they were not, the countess has only to wish it, and they would be- 
come so,”———“ You are right ; you know they are unmixed balls: those 
who remain in Paris in July must be true Parisians, Will you take charge 
of our invitation to Messieurs Cavalcanti ?” 

“When will it take place ??———“ On Saturday.” 

“M. Cavalcanti’s father will be gone.” 

“ But the son will be here ; will you invite young M. Cavalcanti?’ 

“T do not know him, viscount.” 

“You do not know him ?”———“ No, I have never seen him until a few 
days since, and am not responsible for him.” 

“ But you receive him at your house ?”--—-“‘ That is another thing ; he 
was recommended to me by a good abbé, who may be deceived. Give 
him a direct invitation, but do not ask me to present him; if he were 
afterwards to marry Mademoiselle Danglars, you would accuse me of 
er and would be challenging me; besides, I may not be there my- 
self.” 

“ Where ?”?———-" At your ball.”"———“ Why should you not be there 2” 

“Because you have not yet invited me.” 

“But I come expressly for that purpose.” 

* You are very kind, but I may be prevented.” ——“ If I tell you one 
thing, you will be so amiable as to set aside all impediments.” 

“Tell me what it is.”——-“ My mother begs you to come.” 

“The countess de Morcerf?” said Monte-Cristo, starting —— Ah, 
count,” said Albert, “I assure you Madame “de Morcerf speaks freely 
to me, and if you have not felt those sympathetic fibres of which I dng 

mn 
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just now thrill within you, you must be entirely devoid of them, for 
the bast four days we have spoken of no one else.” _ 
~ You have talked of me?” . me 
“Yes, that is your privilege, being a living problem !"——“ Then I-aty 
also a problem to your mother! I should have thought her too reasonable’ 
to be led by imagination.” ' ce oe 
“ A ‘problem, my dear count, for every one—for my mother as-well as. 
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others ; much studied, but not solved, you still remain an enigma, dé not 
fear. My mother is only astonished that you remain so long unresolved. 
I believe, while the Countess G—— takes you for Lord Ruthven, my 
mother imagines you to be Cagliostro or Count St. Germain. The first 
opportunity you have, confirm her in her opinion ; it will be easy for you, 
as you have the philosophy of the one and the wit of the other.”—“ I 
thank you for the warning,” said the count; “I shall endeavour to be pre- 
ed for all suppositions.” 

“You will, then, come on Saturday ?” 

“Ves, since Madame de Morcerf invites me.” 

- “You are very kind.” ——“ Will M. Danglars be there ?"——-“ He has 
already been invited by my father. We shall try to persuade the great 
d@’Aguesseau, M. de Villefort, to come, but have not much hope of seeing 
him.”———“ ‘ Never despair,’ says the proverb,” 

‘Do you dance, count ”’———“T dance ?” 

“ Yes, you ; it would not be astonishing.” 

“ That is very well before one is above forty. No, I do not dance, but 
I like to see others. Does Madame de Morcerf dance ?”——“ Never ; you 
can talk to her, she so delights in your conversation.” 

“Indeed !’———“ Yes, truly ; and I assure you, you are the only man of 
whom I have heard her speak with interest.” Albert rose and took his 
hat; the count conducted him to the door. “I have one thing to reproach 
myself with,” said he, stopping Albert on the steps. ‘ What is it ?’——“J 
have spoken to you indiscreetly about Danglars,” 

‘On the contrary, speak to me always in the same strain about him.” 

“That is enough. Apropos, when do you expect M. d’Epinay >” 

“Five or six days hence at the latest.” 

“And when is he to be married ?” 

“ Immediately on the arrival of M. and Madame de St. Méran.” 

“Bring himto seeme. Although you say I do not like him, I assure 
you I shall be happy to see him.” “T will obey your orders, my lord.” ¥ 

“ Good-bye.” “ Until Saturday, when I may expect you, may I not?” 

‘Yes, I promised you.” The count watched Albert, waving his hand 
to him. When he had mounted his phaeton, Monte-Cristo turned, and 
seeing Bertuccio, ‘“‘ What news ?” said he. “She went to the Palais,” re- 
plied the steward. 

“ Did ghe stay long there ?’———“ An hour and a half.” 

# Tid she return home ?”——“ Directly.” 

“Well, my dear Bertuccio,” said the count, “I now advise you to go in 
quest of the little estate I spoke to you of in Normandy.” Bertuccio bowed, 
and as his wishes were in perfect harmony with the order he had received, 
he started the same evening. 




















CHAPTER LXIX. r 
¢ THE INQUIRY. 


M. pF VILLEFORT kept the promise he had made to Madame Danglars 
te endeavour to find out how the count of Monte-Cristo had discovered 
the history of the house at Auteuil. He wrote the same day to M. de 
Boville, who, from having been an inspector of prisons, was promoted to 
a high office inthe police, for the information he acquited ; and the latter 
en ee days to ascertain exactly who would be most likely to give him 
full particulars, At the end of the second day M, de Villefort received the 
following note ~~ st —- 
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* The person calfed M. le comte de Monte-Cristo is an intimate acquaint- 
ance of Lord Wilmore, a rich foreigner, who is sometimes seen in Paris, 
and who is there at this moment ; he is also known tothe Abbé Busoni,a 
Sicilian priest, of high repute in the East, where he has done much good.” 


M. de Villefort replied by ordering the strictest inquiries to be made re- 
specting these two persons ; his orders were executed, and the following 
evening he received these details :— 


“ The abbé, who was in Paris for a month, inhabited a small house be- 
hind St. Sulpice, composed of one single story over the ground-floor, two . 
rooms were on each floor, and he was the only tenant. The two lower 
rooms consisted of a dining-room, with a table, chairs, and side-board of 

nut-tree, and a wainscoted parlour, without ornaments, carpet, or time- 
piece. It was evident the abbé limited himself to objects of strict neces- 
sity. It was true the abbé preferred the sitting-room upstairs, which, being 
furnished with theological books and parchments, in which he delighted to 
bury himself during whole months, was more alibrary than a parlour. His 
valet looked at the visitors through a sort of wicket, and if their counte- 
nance was unknown to him or displeased him, he replied that M. rAbbé 
was not in Paris, an answer which satisfied most persons, because the 
abbé was known to be a great traveller. Besides, whether at homie or not, 
whether in Paris or Cairo, the abbé always left something to give away, 
which the valet distributed through this wicket in his master’s name. The 
other room near the library was a bedroom. A bed without curtains, four 
arm-chairs, and a couch, covered with yellow Utrecht velvet, composed, 
with a f7ze-Dreu, all its furniture. Lord Wilmore resided in Rue Fontaine- 
Saint-George. He was once of those English tourists who consume a large 
fortune in travelling. He hired the apartment in which he lived furnished, 
passed only a few hours in the day there, and rarely slept there.- One of 
1s peculiarities was never tospeak a word of French, which he however 
wrote with great purity.” 


The day after these important particulars had been furnished to M. le 
Procureur, a man alighted from a carriage at the corner of the Rue Férou, 
and rapping at an olive-green door, asked if the Abbé Busoni were within. 
“No, he went out early this morning,” replied the valet. 

“TI might not always becontented with that answer,” replied the visitor, 
“for I come from one to whom every one must be at home. But have the 
kindness to give the Abbé Busoni——” : 

“TY told you he was not at home !” repeated the valet. “ Then, on his re- 
turn give him that card and this sealed paper. Will he be at home at eight 
o'clock this evening ?” 

“ Doubtless, unless he is at work, which is the same as # he were out.” 

“ J will com#@ again at that time,” replied the visitor, who then retired. 

At the appointed hour the same man retuyned in the same carriage, 
which, instead of stopping this time at the end of the Rue Férou, drove 
up to the green door. He knocked, and it was opened immedi&tely to 
adgvit him. Frorn the signs of respect the valet paid him, he say his 
note had produced a good effect. “Is the abbé at home ?” asked he., ; 

“Yes; he is at work in his library, but he expects you, sit,” replied 
the valet. The stranger ascended a rough staircase, and hefore a table, 
whose surfac¢ was itumined by a lamp, whose Tight was concentrated-by 
a large shade, ~shilst the rest of the apartnrent was in partial darkness, he 
perceived the abb¢ in a monk’s dress, with a cow! on his head such as was 
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used by learned men of the middle age. “ Have [ the honour of addresse 
ing the Abbé Busoni ?” asked the visitor. 

“Yes, sir,” replied the abbé ; “and you are the person whom M.de Bovill 
formerly an inspector of prisons, sends to me from the prefect of police 
——“ Exactly, sir.” 

“ One of the agents appointed to secure the safety of Paris ?” 

“ Yes, sir,” replied“*the stranger, with a slight hesitation, and blushing. 

The abbé replaced the large spectacles, which covered, not only his 
eyes, but his temples, and sitting down, motioned to his visitor to do 
the same. “I am at your service, sir,” said the abbé, w:th a marked 
Italian accent. 

“The mission with which I am charged, sir,” replied the visitor, speak- 
ing with hesitation, “is a confidential one on the part of him who 
fulfils it, and him by whom he is employed.” The abbé bowed. “ Your 
probity,” replied the stranger, “is so well known to the prefect, that he 
wishes, as a magistrate, to ascertain from you some particulars con- 
nected with the public safety; to ascertain which I am deputed to see 
you. It is honed: that no ties of friendship or humane consideration 
will induce you to conceal the truth.” 

“ Provided, sir, the particulars you wish for do not interfere with my 
scruples or my conscience. I am a priest, sir, and the secrets of con- 
fession, for instance, must remain between me and God, and not between 
me and human justice.”-——* Do not alarm yourself, M. l’Abbé, we will 
duly respect your conscience.” 

At this moment the abbé pressed down his side of the shade, which 
raised it on the other, and threw a bright light on the face of the stranger, 
while his own remained obscured. ‘“ Excuse me, abbé,” said the envoy 
of the prefect of the police, “but the light tries my eyes very much.” 
The abbé lowered the shade. “ Now, sir, I am listening—speak!”—-—“ I 
will come at once to the point. Do you know the count of Monte- 
Cristo ?”-—--“ You mean M. Zaccone, I presume ?” 

* Zaccone !—is not his name Monte-Cristo ?” 

“ Monte-Cristo is the name of an estate, or, rather, of a rock, and not a 
family name.” “Well, be it so—-let us not dispute about words; and 
since M. de Monte-Cristo and M. Zaccone are the same——”’ 

“ Absolutely the same.”--—“ Let us speak of M. Zaccone.” 

“ Agreed,”——“ J] asked you if you knew him ?” 

“ Extremely well.”——“ Who is he ?” 

“The son of a rich ship-builder in Malta.” 

“ 1 know that is the report ; but, as you are aware, the police does not 
content itself with vague reports.” -—“ However,” replied the abbé, with 
an affable smile, “ when that report is in accordance with the truth, every- 
body must believe it; the police as well as all the rest.” 

“ Are you sure of what you assert ?” 

“What do you mean by that question ?”—— “ Understand, sir, I do not 
in the Jeast suspect your veracity ; I ask you are you certain of it?” 

“T knew his father, M. Zaccone.”-——“ Ah ! ah !’ 

“ And when a child J often played with the son in the timber-yards,” 

“ But whence does he derive the title of count ?” , 

“You are aware that may be bought.” 

“In Italy ?’—~“ Everywhere.” 

,7ind his immense riches, whence does he procure them 

They may not be so very great.” 
” How mach do you suppose he possesses?” 
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* From one hundred and fifty to twa -hundred thousand livtes an. 
hum.” This is reasonable,” said the visitor; “I have heard he had 
three or four millions,” 

“Two hundred thousand per annum would make four millions of capi- 
tal.”-_—* But I was told he had four millions per annum ?” 

“ That is not probable.” 

“Do you know this island of Monte-Cristo ?’?——“ Certainly ; every 
one who has returned from Palermo, from Naples, or from Rome to 
France, by sea, must know it, since he has passed close to it, and must 
have seen it.” 

“T am told it is a delightful place ?”}——“It is a rock.” 

“ And why has the count bought a rock ?”?———“ For the sake of being a 
count. In Italy one must have a county to be a count.” 

“You have, doubtless, heard the adventures of M. Zaccone’s youth 2” 

“ The father’s ?’———“ No, the son’s.” 

“1 know nothing certain ; at that period of his life, I lost sight of my 
young comrade.”——‘* Did he go to war ?” 

‘“‘] think he entered the service.” “Tn what force 2” 

‘““In the navy.” —-—“ Are you not his confessor ?” 

“No, sir; I believe he is a Lutheran.”——-“ A Lutheran ?” 

“T say, I believe such is the case, I do not affirm it; besides, liberty of 
conscience is established in France.”--—“ Doubtless, and we are not now 
inquiring into his creed, but his actions; in the name of the prefect of 
police, I demand, what do you know of him ?” 

“ He passes for a very charitable man. Our holy father, the pope, has 
made him a knight of Jesus Christ for the services he rendered to the 
Christians in the East ; he has five or six rings as testimonials from East- 
ern monarchs of his services.” “* Does he wear them ?” 

“Na, but he is proud of them; he is better pleased with rewards given 
to the benefactors of man than to his destroyers.” 

“ He is a Quaker then ?” 

“Exactly, he is a Quaker, with the exception of the peculiar dress,” 

“‘ Has he any friends ?” 

“Yes, every one who knows him is his friend.” 

* But has he any enemies ?”——“ One only.” 

“ What is his name ?”——“ Lord Wilmore.” 

“Where is he ?”»——“ He is in Paris just now.” 

“ Can he give me any particulars ?” 

““Important ones ; he was in India with Zaccone.” 

“Do you know his abode?”——“It is somewhere in la Chaussée 
d’Antin ; but I know neither the street nor the number.” 

“ Are you at variance with the Englishman ?”———" I love Zaccone, and 
he hates him ; we are consequently not friends,” 

* Do you think the count of Monte-Cristo had ever been in France 
before he made tis visit to Paris ?’-—-“ To that question I can answer 
positively; no, sir, he had never been, becauge he applied to me six 
months since for the particulars he required ; and as 1 knew not when I 
might again come to Paris, I recommend M. Cavalcanti to him.”  *® 

“ Andrea ?’——“ No, Bartolomeo, his father.” | 

“ Now, sir, I have but one question more to ask, and I charge you, in 
the name of honour, of humanity, and of religion, to answer me candidly,” 
—— “ What is it, sir ?” . an 

“ Do you know with what design M. de Monte-Criato purchased a house 
at Auteuil ?>——“ Certainly, for he told me.” _ ” 
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* What is it, sir?” To make a Junati¢ asylum of it, similar to that 
founded by the Count of Pisani at Palermo.” i. 
“® Do you know that edifice ??—— J have ‘heard of it.” | 

“Tt is a magnificent institution.” Having said this, the abbé bowed to 
aes he wished to pursue his studies. The visitor either understood the 
abbé’s meaning, or had no more questions to ask ; he rose, and the abbé 
accompanied him to the door. “ You are a great almsgiver,” said the 
visitor, “and although you are said to be rich, I will venture to offer you 
something for your poor people ; will you accept my offering ?” 

“JY thank you, sir; I am only jealous of one thing, namely, that the 
relief I give should be entirely from my own resources,” 

“ However-——” 

“My resolution, sir, is unchangeable : however, you have only to search 
for yourself, and you will find, alas ! but too many objects upon whom to 
exercise your benevolence.” The abbé once more bowed as he opened the 
door, the stranger bowed and took his leave ; and the carriage conducted 
him straight to the house of M. de Villefort. An hour afterwards the 
carriage was again ordered, and this time it went to the Rue Fontaine 
Saint-George, and stopped at No. 5, where Lord Wilmore lived. The 
stranger had written to Lord Wilmore, requesting an interview, which the 
latter had fixed for ten o’clock. As the envoy of the prefect of police 
arrived ten minutes before ten, he was told that Lord Wilmore, who was 
precision and punctuality personified, was not yet come in, but that he 
would be sure to return as the clock struck. 

The visitor was introduced into the drawing-room, which was like al! 
other furnished drawing-rooms. A mantelpiece, with two modern Sévres 
vases, a timepiece representing Cupid with his bent bow, a looking-glass 
with an engraving on each side—one representing Homer carrying his 
guide ; the other, Belisarius begging; a greyish paper, red and black 
tapestry : such was the appearance of Lord Wilmore’s drawing room, It 
was illuminated by lamps, with ground-glass shades, which gave only a 
feeble light, as if out of consideration for the envoy’s weak sight. After 
ten minutes’ expectation the clock struck ten; at the fifth stroke the door 
opened, and Lord Wilmore appeared. He was rather above the middle 
height, with thin reddish whiskers, light complexion and light hair, turning 
rather grey. He was dressed with all the English peculiarity, namely, in 
a blue coat, with gilt buttons and high collar, in the fashion of 18i1,a 
white kerseymere waistcoat, and nankeen pantaloons, three inches too 
short, but which were prevented by straps from slipping up to the knee. 
His first remark on entering was,—‘‘ You know, sir, I do not speak 
French ?” 

“TI know you do not like to converse in our language,” replied the envoy. 
“ But you may use it,” replied Lord Wilmore; “1 understand it.”———“ And 
I,” replied the visitor, changing his idiom, ‘‘know enough of English to 
keep up the conversation. Do not put yourself to the slightest incon- 
venience.” ——" Heigho !” said Lord Wilmore, with that tone which is 
only known to natives ot Great Britain. 

‘fe envoy presented his letter of introduction, which the latter read 
with es lish coolness : and having finished,-~“ 1 understand,” said he, 
perfectly. 

Then began the questions, which were similar to those which had been 
addressed to the Abbé Busoni. But as Lord Wilmore, in the character of 
the count’s enemy, was less restrained in his answers, they weré more 
numerous ; he described the youth of Monte-Cristo, who, he said, at tos 
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gears of a ered the service of one of those petty sovereigns of Indiawho 
make ie English; it was there Wilmore ha first met himand fi ~ 
against him ; in that war Zaccone had been taken prisoner, sent to Eng- 
land, put on the pontoon, whence he had escaped by swimming. Then began 
his travels, his duels, hi. passions ; then came the insurrection in Greece 
and he had served in the Grecian ranks. While in that service he had 
Jiscovered a silver mine in the mountains of Thessaly, but he had been 
etreful to conceal it fram every one. After the battle of Navarino, when 
the Greek government was consol.dated, he asked of King Otho a mining 
grant for that district, which was given him. Hence that immense fortune, 
which might, in Lord Wilmore’s opinion, amount to one or two millions 
per annum, a precarious fortune, which might be momentarily lost by the 
failure of the mine. 

“ But,” asked the visitor, “ do you know why he came to France ?” 

“He is speculating in railways,” said Lord Wilmore; “and being a 
clever theorist, he has discovered a new telegraph, which he is seeking to 
bring to perfection.” 

“ How much does he spend yearly ?” asked the prefect.—— Not mare 
than five or six hundred francs,” said Lord Wilmore; “he isa miseg.” 
Hatred evidently inspired the Englishman, who, knowing no other ree 
proach to bring, on the count, accused him of avarice, ‘' Do you know 
his house at Auteuil ?”———“ Certainly.”-—— What do you know respect- 
ing it ?’———“ Do you wish to know why he bought it ?’—“ Yes,” 

“The count is a speculator, who will certainly ruin himself in experi- 
ments. He supposes there is in the neighbourhood of the house he has 
bought a mineral spring equal to those at Baguéres, Luchon, and Caute- 
rets. He is going to turn his house into a dad-haus, as the Germans term 
it. He has already lug up all the garden two or three times, to find the 
famous spring, and, being unsuccessful, he will soon purchase all the con- 
tiguous houses, Now, as I dislike him, and hope his railway, his electric 
telegraph, or his search for baths will ruin him, I am watching for his 
discomfiture, which must soon take place.” 

What was the cause of your quarrel ?’ 

“ When in England he seduced the wife of one of my friends.” 

“Why do you not seek revenge ?”’——“ I have already fought three 
duels with him,” said the Englishman ; “the first with the pistol, the 
second with the sword, and the third with the two-handed sword.” 

“And what was the result of those duels?” “The first time, he 
broke my arm ; the second, he wounded me in the breast ; and the third 
time, made this large wound.” The Englishman turned down his shirt- 
collar, and showed a scar, whose redness proved it to bea recent one. 
“ So that, you see, there is a deadly feud between us.” 

“But,” said the envoy, “ you do not go the way to kill him, if I under- 
stand right.”"——“ Heigho !” said the Englishman, “1 practise shooting 
every day, and ewery other day Grisier comes to my house.” 

This was all the visitor wished to ascertain, gg, rather, all the English- 
man appeared to know. The agent rose, and having bowed to Lord Wil- 
more, who returned his salutation with the stiff politeness of the Englidh, he: 
retired. Lord Wilmore, having heard the door close after him, returned 
to hig bedroom, where with one hand he pulled off his light hair, his red 
whiskers, his false jaw, and his wound, to resume his own black hair, the 
dark complexion, and the pearly teeth of the Count of Monte-Cristo. ° It 
was M., de Villefort, and not the prefect, who returned to thé honse.of M. de | 
Villefort, The precurgur de rot felt more at ease, although he had learned 
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nothing really satisfactory, and, for the first time since tte dinner-party at 
Abel beslént scandy a 


CHAPTER LXX, 
THE BALL, 


ir was in the warmest days of July, when, in due course of time, the 
Saturday arrived upon which the ball of M. de Morcerf was to take place. 
It was ten o’clock at night; the large trees in the garden of the count’s 
hotel threw up their branches towards the azure canopy of heaven, studded 
with golden stars, but where the last mists of a storm, which had threatened 
all day, yet glided. From the apartments on the ground-floor might be 
heard the sound of music, with the whirl of the waltz and galop, while 
brilliant streams of light shone through the openings of the Venetian 
blinds. At this moment the garden was only occupied by about ten 
servants, who had just received orders from their mistress to prepare the 
supper, the serenity of the weather continuing to increase. Until now, it 
had been undecided whether the supper should take place in the dining- 
room, or under a long tent erected on the lawn ; but the beautiful blue sky, 
covered with stars, had determined the case in favour of the lawn. The 
gardens were illuminated with coloured lanterns, according to the Italian 
custom, and, as usual in those countries where the luxuries of the table are 
well understood, the supper-table was loaded with wax-lights and flowers. 

At the time the Countess de Morcerf returned to the rooms, after giving 
her orders, many guests were arriving, more attracted by the charming 
hospitality of the countess than by the distinguished position of the count ; 
for, owing to the good taste of Mercédés, one was sure of finding some 
arrangements at her féte worthy of relating, or even copying in case of 
need. Madame Danglars, in whom the events we have related had caused 
deep anxiety, had hesitated in going to Madame de Morcerf’s, when during 
the morning her carriage happened to cross that of De Villefort. The 
latter made a sign, and, the carriages having drawn close together, he said, 
“ You are going to Madame de Morcerf’s, are you not?” 

“ No,” replied Madame Danglars, “ I am too ill,"—-—“ You are wrong,” 
replied Villefort, significantly ; “it is important that you should be seen 
there. 

“ Do you think so?” demanded the baroness. “I do.” 

“In that case I will go.” And the two carriages passed on towards 
their different destinations. Madame Danglars therefore came, not only 
beautiful in person, but radiant with splendour ; she entered by one door 
at the same time Mercédés appeared at the other. The countess tock 
Albert to meet Madame Danglars. He approached, paid her some well- 
merited compliments on her toilet, and offered his arm to conduct her to 
aseat. Albert looked around him, “ You are looking for my daughter ?” 
said the baroness, smiling. 

“T confess it,” replied Albert. ‘Could you have been so cruel as not to 

ing her ?’——-" Calm yourself. She has met Mademoiselle de Villefort, 
and has taken her arm ; see, they are following us, both in white dresses, 
one with a bouquet of camellias, the other with one of myosotis, But tell 
me——”—~—" Well, what do you wish to know ?” 

“Will not the count of Monte-Cristo be here to-night ?” 

“Seventeen!” replied Albert. ‘“ What do you mean ?” 

“TI onlymean thatthe count seems the rage,” replied the viscount, smiling, 
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“and that oe are the seventeenth person that has asked te the same 
question. The count is in fashion ; [ congratulate him upon it.” 

“ And have you replied to every one as you have to me #” 

“ Ah! to be sure, I have not answered you; be satisfied, we shall have 
this ‘lion ;? we are among the privileged ones.” 

“ Were you at the opera yesterday ?’——“ No,” 

“ Fle was there.”———-““ Ah, indeed! And did the eccentric person ¢com- 
mit any new originality ?” 

“Can he be seen without doing so? Elssler was dancing in de Diable 
Rotteux,; the Greek princess was in ecstasies. After the cachucha he 
placed a magnificent ring on the stem of a bouquet, and threw it to the 
charming danseuse, who, in the third act, to do honour to the gift, re- 
appeared with iton her finger. And the Greek princess, will she be here?” 
“No, you will be deprived of that pleasure; her position in the 
count’s establishment is not sufficiently understood.” “Wait; leave 
me here, and go and Speak to Madame de Villefort, who is longing to 
engage your attention.” 

Albert bowed to Madame Danglars, and advanced towards Madame de 
Villefort, whose lips opened as he approached, “I wager anything,” said 
Albert, interrupting her, “that I know what you were about to say "==. 
“ Well, what is it ?” 

“If I guess rightly, will you confess it.--—~“ Yes.” 

“On your honour ?” “ On my honour.” 

“You were going to ask me if the count of Monte-Cristo were arrived, 
or expected.” ——“ Not at all. It is not of him that I am now thinking. 
I was going to ask you if you had received any news of M. Franz ?” 
“Yes, yesterday.” ——“‘ What did he tell you ?” 

“ That he was leaving at the same time as his letter.” 

“ Well, now then, the count r’——-“ The count will come, be satified.” 

“Vou know that he has another name besides Monte-Cristo ?” 

“ No, I did not know it.”———“ Monte-Cristo is the n- me of an island, 
and he has a family name.” ——- “ I never heard it.” 

“Well, then, I am better informed than you ; his name is Zaccone.” 

“Tt is possible.”——“ He is a Maltese.” “That is also possible.” 

* The son of a shipowner.” 

“ Really, you should relate all this aloud, you would have the greatest 
success.”———“‘ He served in India, discovered a mine in Thessaly, and 
comes to Paris to form an establishment of mineral waters at Auteuil.” 

Well! I’m sure,” said Morcerf; “this is indeed news! Am I allowed 
to repeat it?” “Yes, but cautiously ; tell one thing at a time, and do 
not say I told you.” 

‘Why so?” “* Because it is a secret just discovered.” 

“By whom ?’?———“ The police.” 

“ Then the news originated ———” 

“At the prefgct’s last night. Paris, you can understand, is astonished 
at the sight of such unusual splendour, and the police have made inquiries,” 
——‘ Good! nothing more is wanting than®to arrest the count as a 
vagabond, on the pretext of his being too rich.” 

“Indeed, this would doubtless have happened if his credentials had 
not*been so favourable.” Poor count ! Andis he aware of the danger 
he has been in ?” . - 

“T think not.”——“ Then it will be but charitable to inform him. When 
he arrives, I will not fail to do so.” — 

Just then, a handsome young man, with bright eyes, black hair, and 
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glossy moustaché, respectfully bawed to Madame de Villefort. Albert dit. 
centied him his hand, “ Madarié,” said Albert, “allow me to present te 
you M. Maximilian Morrel, captain of Spahis, one of our best, and, above 
all, of our bravest officers,” ——-" I have already had the pleasure of meet. 
ing this gentleman at Auteuil, at the house of the Count of Monte-Cristo,* 
replied Madame de Villefort, turning away with marked coldness of manner, 
This answer, and, above all, the tone in which it was uttered, chilled the 
héart of poor Morrel. But a recompense was in store for him: turning 
round, he saw near the door a beautiful fair face, whose large blue eyes 
were, without any marked expression, fixed upon him, while the bouquet 
of myosotis was gently raised to her lips. 

The salutation was so well understood that Morrel, with the same ex- 

ression in his eyes, placed his handkerchief to his mouth ; and thesetwo 
levine statues, whose hearts beat so violently under their marble aspect, 
i aaa from each other by the whole length of the room, forgot them- 
selves for a moment, or rather forgot the world in their mutual contempla- 
tion. They might have remained much longer lost in one another, without 
any one noticing their abstraction. The Count of Monte-Cristo had just 
entered. We have already said that there was something in the count 
which attracted universal attention wherever he appeared. It was not the 
coat, unexceptionable in its cut, though simple and unornamented ; it was 
not the plain white waistcoat; it was not the trousers, that displayed the 
foot so perfectly formed—it was none of these things that attracted the 
attention : it was his pale complexion, his waving black hair ; it was the 
éxpression so calm and serene ; it was the eye, so dark and melancholy ; it 
was the mouth, chiselled with such marvellous delicacy, which so easily 
expressed such high disdain—these were what fixed all cyes upon him, 
Many men might have been handsomer, but certainly there could be nene 
whose appearance was more sigvificant, if the expression may be used. 
Everything about the count seemed to have its meaning ; for the constant 
habit of thought which he had acquired had given an ease and vigour to 
the expression of his face, and even to the most trifling gesture, scarcely 
to be understood. Yet the Parisian world is so strange, that even all this 
might not have won attention, had there not been, besides this, a myste- 
nous story gilded by an immense fortune. 

Meanwhile he advanced through the crowd of curious glances and ex- 
change of salutations towards Madame de Morcerf, who, stanc in: before 
a mantelpiece ornamented with flowers, had seen his entrance in a looking- 
glass placed opposite the door, and was prepared to receive him, She 
turned towards him with a serene smile just at the moment he was bowing 
to her. No doubt she fancied the count would speak to her, while on his 
side the count thought she was about to address him ; but both remained 
silent, and after a mere bow, Monte-Cristo directed his steps to Albert, 
who received him cordially. ‘Have you seen my mother ?” asked Albert. 
———f ] have just had the pleasure,” replied the count; “but I have not 
seen your father,”———“ See, he is down there, talking pontics with that 
little group of great geniuses.” 

“ Indeed !” said Monte-Cristo ; “and so those gentlemen down there are 
men of-great talent. I should not have guessed it. And for what kind of 
talent are they celebrated! You know there are different sorts.” © 

“That tall, harsh-looking man is very learned; he discovered, in the 
book crop li of Rome, a kind of lizard with a vertebra more than usual, 
and he immediately laid his discovery before the Institute. The thing 
was discussed for a long time, but finally decided in his favour, I ¢an 
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assure you the vertebra made a great noise'in the learned world, and the 
ee who was only a knight of the Legion of Honour, was made an 


cer. 

“Come,” said Monte-Cristo, “this cross seems to me to be wisely 
awarded. I suppose, had he found another additional vertebra, they would 
have made him a commander.”——-“ Very likely,” said Albert. : 

“And who can that person be who has taken it into his head to wr 
himself up in a blue coat embroidered with green ?” . 

“Oh, that coat is not his own idea; it is the Republic’s, which deputed 
David to draw a uniform for the Academicians.” 

“ Indeed !” said Monte-Cristo; “sothis gentleman is an Academician ?” 

“ Within the last week he has been made one of the learned assembly.” 

“* And what is his especial talent ?” 

“His talent? I believe he thrusts pins through the heads of rabbits, 
that he makes fowls eat madder, and that he keeps back the spinal marrow 
of dogs with whalebone.” —“ And he is made a member of the Academy 
of Sciences for this P’>——‘ No; of the French Academy.” 

“ But what has the French Academy to do with all this ?” 

“T was going to tell you. It seems——” 

“That his experiments have very considerably advanced the cause of 
science, doubtless ?” “No; that his style of writing is very good.” 

‘This must be very flattering to the feelings of the rabbits into whose 
heads he has thrust pins, to the fowls whose bones he has dyed red, and 
to the dogs whose spinal marrow he has repelled >” Albert laughed. 

“ And the other one ?” demanded the count. 

“ That one ?” “ Yes, the third.” 

“Ah! in the dark blue coat?” “Yes.” 

“He is a colleague of the count, and one of the warmest opponents to 
the Chamber of Pecrs having a uniform. He was very successful upon 
that question. He stood badly with the Liberal papcrs, but his noble op- 
position to the wishes of the court has recommended him to them. They 
talk of making him an ambassador.” 

“ And what are his claims to the peerage ?” 

“‘ He has composed two or three comic operas, written four or five articles 
in the SzécZe, and voted five or six years for the minister.” 

“ Bravo, viscount !” said Monte-Cristo, smiling ; “ you are a delightful 
cicerone. And now you will do me a favour, will you not ?” 

“ What is itr??-—-—“ Do not introduce me to any of these gentlemen ; 
and should they wish it, you will warn me.” Just then the count felt his 
arm pressed. Heturned round; it was Danglars. 

“Ah ! is it you, baron ?” said he. 

“ Why do you call me baron ?” said Danglars ; “you know that I care 
nothing for my title. I am not like you, viscount ; you like your title, do 
you not f’———“ Certainly,” replied Albert, “seeing that without my title I 
should be nothing ; while you, sacrificing the baron, would still remain the 
millionaire.” ‘ ; 

“Which seems to me the finest title under the royalty of July,” replied 
Danglars,~<-->“ Unfortunately,” said Monte-Cristo, “one’s title to @mil- 
lionaire does not last for life, like that of baron, peer of France, or acade- 
micifn ; for example, the millionaires Frank and Poulmann, of Frankfort, 
who have just become bankrupts.” ° 

“Indeed |” said Danglars, becoming pale. rep 

“Ves; IT received the news this evening by a courier. I had about a 
million in their hands, but, warned in time, I withdrew it a month aga,”" 
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* Ah,” exclaimed Danglars, “ they have drawn on mé for 200,000 francs !* 

© Well, you can guard against it ; their signature is worth five per cent.” 

“ Yes, but it is too late,” said Danglars ; “I have honoured their bills.” 

“ Good,” said Monte-Cristo, “ here are 200.000 francs gone after——” 

‘Hush! do not mention these things,” sa.d Danglar ; then, approaches 
Ing Monte-Cristo, he added, “ especially betore young .4, Cavalcanti ;” 
after which he smiled, and turned towards the young man in question. 
Albert had left the count to speak to his mother, Danglars to converse with 
young Cavalcanti; Monte-Cristo was for an instant alone. Meanwhile 
the eat became excessive. The footmen were hastening through the rooms 
with waiters loaded with ices. Monte-Cristo wiped the perspiration from 
his forehead, but drew back when the waiter was presented to him; he 
took no refreshment. Madame de Morcerf lost not sight .f Monte- 
Cristo; she saw that he took nothing, and even noticed the movement 
with which he withdrew from it. 

* Albert,” she asked, “ did you notice that ——* What, mother ?” 

“That the count will never accept an invitation to dine with us.” 

“Yes ; but then he breakfasted with me—indeed, he made his firs, ap 
pearance in the world on that occasion.” 

“ But your house is not M. de Morcerf’s,” murmured Mercédés ; “ and 
since he has been here I have watched him.” 

* Well P’———-“* Well, he has taken nothing yet.” 

“The count is very temperate.” Mercédés smiled sadly. “ Approach 
him,’ said she, “and the next waiter that passes, insist upon his taking 
something.” ——“ But why, mother ?” 

“ Oblige me, Albert,” said Mercédés. Albert kissed his mother’s hand, 
and drew near to the count. Another salver passed, loaded as the pre- 
ceding ones : she saw Albert attempt to persuade the count, but he obsti- 
nately refused. Albert rejoined his mother ; she was very pale. 

“Well,” said she, “ you see he refuses ?” 

“Yes ; but why need this annoy you ?” “You know, Albert, women 
are singular creatures. I should like to have seen the count take something 
in my house, if only a morsel of pomegranate. Perhaps he cannot recon- 
cile himself to the French style of living, and might prefer something else.” 

“Oh, no! I have seen him eat of everything in Italy; no doubt he 
does not feel inclined this evening.” 

“And besides,” said the countess, “accustomed as he is to burning 
climates, possibly he does not feel the heat as we do.” 

“TI do not think that, for he has complained of feeling almost suffocated, 
and asked why the Venetian blinds were not opened as well as the 
wincows.” 

“In a word,” said Mercédés, “it was a way of assuring me that his ab- 
stinence was intended.” And she left the room. A minute afterwards the 
blinds were thrown open, and through the jessamine and clematis that 
overhung the window might be seen the garden ornamepted with lanterns 
and the supper laid under the tent. Dancers, players, talkers, all uttere 
an exclamation of joy—every one inhaled with delight the breeze that 
floated in. At the same time, Mercédés reappeared, paler than before, but 
with that immovable expression of countenance which she sometimes wore. 
She went straight to the group of which her husband formed the entre. 
“Do not detain these gentlemen here, count,” she said; “they would 
prefer, I should think, to breathe in the garden rather than suffocate here, 
since they are not playing.” —“ Ah,” said a gallant old general, who, in 
1809, had sung Partant pour la Syrie, “we will not go alone to the garden,” 
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“Then,” said Mercédas, “I will lead the way.” Turning towards Monte- 
Cristo, she added, “ Count, will you oblige me with your arm ?” The count 
alniost staggered at these simple words ; then he fixed his eyes on Mer- 
cédés. It was but the glance of a moment, but it seemed to the countess 
to have lasted for a century, so much was expressed in that one look. He 
offered his arm to the countess ; she Jeaned upon it, or rather just touched 
it with her little hand, and they together descended the steps, lined with 
rhododendrons and camelias. Behind them, by another outlet, a group of 
cari twenty persons rushed into the garden with loud exclamations of 

elight, : 





CHAPTER LXXxI, 
BREAD AND SALT. 


MADAME DE MORCERF entered an archway of trees with her companion. 
It was a grove of lindens, conducting to a conservatory. 

“It was too warm in the room, was it not, count ?” she asked. 

“Yes, madame ; and it was an excellent idea of yours to open the doors 
and the blinds.” As he ceased speaking, the count felt the hand of Mer- 
cédés tremble. ‘“‘ But you,” he said, “ with that light dress, and without 
anything to cover you but that gauze scarf, perhaps you feel cold ?” 

‘Do you know where I am leading you?” said the countess, without 
replying to the question of Monte-Cristo. 

‘““No, madame,” replied Monte-Cristo ; “ but you see I make no resist- 
ance.”-——“ We are going to the green-house that you see at the end of 
this grove.” 

The count looked at Mercédés as if to interrogate her, but she continued 
walking in silence; on his side, Monte-Cristo also said nothing. They 
reached the building, ornamented with magnificent fruits, which ripen 
even in July in the artificial temperature which takes the place of the sun, 
so frequently absent in our climate. The countess left the arm of Monte- 
Cristo, and gathered a bunch of Muscatel giapes. “ See, count,” she said, 
with a smile, so sad in its expression that one could almost see the tears 
on her eyelids—“ see, our French grapes are not to be compared, I know, 
with yours of Sicily and Cyprus, but you will make allowance for our 
northern sun.”’ The count bowed, but stepped back. “ Do you refuse ?” 
said Mercédés, ina tremulous voice. “ Pray excuse me, madam,” replied 
Monte-Cristo, “but I never eat Muscatel grapes.” 

Mercédés let them fall, and sighed. A magnificent peach was hanging 
against an adjoining wall, ripened by the same artificial heat. Mercédés 
drew near, and plucked the fruit. “ Take this peach, then,” she said. The 
count again refused. “ What, again !” she exclaimed, in so plaintive an 
accent that it seemed but to stifle a sob; “really, you pain me.” A long 
silence succeeded his scene ; the peach, like the grapes, was rolling on the 
ground, “Count,” added Mercédés, with a supplscating glance, “ there is 
a beautiful Arabian custom, which makes eternal friends of those who 
have together eaten bread and salt beneath the same roof.”———“ I kflow 
it, madame,” replied the count; “but we are in France, and not in 
Arabia ; and in France eternal friendships are as rare as the custom of 
dividing bread and salt with one another.”——“ But,” said the countess, 
breathlessly, with her eyes fixed on Monte-Cristo, whose arm she con- 
vulsively pressed with both hands, “we are friends, are we not?” The 
count became pale as death, the blood rushed to his heart, and then again 
rising, dyed his cheeks with crimson ; his eyes swam like those of a man 
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euddenly dazzled. “Certainly, we are friends,” he replied ; “ why should 
we not be such?’ The answer was so little like the one Mercédés desi¢ed, 
that she turned away to pie vent toa sigh, which sounded more Hike a 
groan. “Thank you,” she said. And they recommenced baer | They 
went the whole length of the garden without uttering a word, “ Sir,” sud- 
denly exclaimed the countess, after their walk had continued ten minutes 
in silence, “is it true that you have seen so much, travelled so far, and 
suffered so deeply ?”-——“I have suffered deeply, madame,” answered 
Monte-Cristo. 

“ But now you are happy ?” 

“ Doubtless,” replied the count, “since no one hears me complain.” 

“ And your present happiness, has it softened your heart ?” 

“‘ My present happiness equals my past misery,” said the count. 

“ Are you not married?” asked the countess. ‘I married !” exclaimed 
Monte-Cristo, shuddering ; “ who could have told you so?” 

“No one told me you were; but you have frequently been seen at the 
Opera with a young and lovely person.”-—-——“ She is a slave whom I bought 
at Constantinople, madame, the daughter of a prince, I have adopted her 
as my daughter, having no one else to love in the world.” 

* You live alone, then ?” “1 do.” 

“You have no sister—no son—no father ?”»—-“ I have no one.” 

“ How can you exist thus, without any one to attach you to life?” 

“Itis not my fault, madame. At Malta, I loved a young girl, was on 
the point of marrying her, when warcame and carried meaway. I thought 
she loved me well enough to wait for me, and even to remain faithful to 
my grave. When I returned she was married. This is the history of 
most men who have passed twenty years of age. Perhaps my heart was 
weaker than those of the generality, and I suffered more than they would 
have done in my place; you knowall.” The countess stopped for a mo- 
ment, as if gasping for breath. “Yes,” she said, “and you have still pre- 
served this love in your heart—one can only love once—and did you ever 
gee her again ?” “ Never !” 

“ Never ?’-——“ I never returned to the country where she lived.” 

* At Malta?) Yes ; at Malta.” 

.“ She is, then, now at Malta ?” “T think so.” 

“ And have you forgiven her for allshe has made you suffer ?” 

“Yes, I have pardoned fer.” 

‘‘ But only her; do you, then, still hate those who separated you ?” 

“Tt hate them? not at all; whyshould I?” The countess placed herself 
before Monte-Cristo, still holding in her hand a portion of the perfumed 
grapes. “Take some,” she said. ‘“ Madame, I never eat Muscatel 
ae replied Monte-Cristo, as if the subject had not been mentioned be- 
ore, The countess dashed the grapes into the nearest thicket, with a ges- 
ture of despair. “ Inflexible man !” she murmured. Monte-Cristo remained 
as unmoved as if the reptoach had not been addressed tohim. Albert at 
this moment ran in. “Oh, mother!” he exclaimed, “such a misfortune 
has happened !” _ 
“What? what has happened ?” asked the countess, as though awakin 
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from a sleep to the realities of life ; “did you say a misfortune? In 
I should celta misfortunes.” 

* M. de Villefort is here."—— Well ?” moe 
Fe comes to fetch his wife and daughter."——“ Why so |, 
"Because Madame de Saint-Méran is just arrived in. Paris, bringing. 
the news of M, de Saint-Méran’s'death, which took place on the first stage 
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after he left Marseilles. Madame de Villefurt; who was in very good 
spirits, would neither believe nor think of the misfortune ; but Mademoi: 
sélle Valentine, at the first words, guessed the whole truth, notwithstanding 
all the precautions of her father; the blow struck her like a thunderboh, 
and she fell senseless.” 

“ And how was M. de Saint-Méran related to Mademoiselle de Ville- 
fort?” said the count. “ He was her grandfather on the mother’s side, He 
was coming here to hasten her marriage with Franz.” 

“ Ah, indeed !”——" Franz is delayed, then. Why, is not M. de Saint- 
Méran also grandfather to Mademoiselle Danglars ?” 

“ Albert ! Albert !” said Madame de Morcerf, in a tone of mild reproof, 
“what are you saying? Ah! count, he esteems you so highly, tell him 
that he has spoken amiss.” And she took two or three steps forward. 
Monte-Cristo watched her with an air so thoughtful, and so full of affec- 
tionate admiration, that she returned, taking his hand ; at the same time 
she grasped that of her son, and joined them together, 

“ We are friends ; are we not ?” she asked. 

“Oh, madame, I do not presume to call myself your friend, but at all 
times Iam your most respectful servant.” The countess left with an in- 
describable nang in her heart, and before she had taken ten steps the count 
saw her rafse her handkerchief to hereyes. “ Donot my mother and you 
agree?” asked Albert, astonished. 

“On the contrary,” replied the count, “did you not hear her declare 
that we were friends?” They re-entered the drawing-room, which Valen- 
tine and Madame de Villefort had just quitted. Monte-Cristo departed 
almost at the same time. 


CHAPTER LXXII. 
MADAME DE SAINT-MERAN. 


A GLOOMY scene had indeed just passed at the house of De Villefort. 
After the ladies had departed for the ball, whither all the entreaties of 
Madame de Villefort had failed in persuading him to accompany thei, 
the procureur du roi had, as usual, shut himself up in his study, with a heap 
of papers calculated to alarm any one else, but which generally scarcely 
satisfied his inordinate desires. But this time the papers were a mere 
matter of form. Villefort had secluded himself, not to study, but to re. 
ffect ; and, with the door locked, and orders given that he should not be 
disturbed, excepting for important business, he sat down in his arm-chair, 
and began to ponder over thase events, the reniembrance of which had, 
during the last eight days, filled his mind with so many gloomy thoughts: 
and bitter recollections. Then, instead of plunging into the mass of papers 
piled before him,*he opened the drawer of his desk, touched a spring, and 
drew out a parcel of notes, precious documentspamongst which he had 
carefully arranged, in characters only known to himself, the names of all 
those who, either in his political career, in money matters, at the baf-or 
in hissmysterious love affairs, had become: his enemies, Their numb 
was ‘formidable, now that he had begun to fear, and yet these nantes, 
Mees though they were, had often caused him to smile with the ‘same 
ind of satisfaction experienced by a traveller who, from the summit of a_ 
mountain, beholds at his feet the craggy eminences, the almost impassable 
paths, and the fearful chasms, through which he has so perilously climbed. 
When he had run over all these names in hig memory, “ead 
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i ai them, commenting meanwhile upon his lists, he shook his 
ead. 

“No!” he murmured, “none of my enemies would have waited so 
patiently and laboriously for so long a space of time, that they might now 
come and crush me with this secret. Sometimes, as Hamlet says— 

“ Deeds will rise, 
Tho’ all the earth o’erwheim them, to men’s eyes ;” 
but, like a phosphoric light, they rise but to mislead. The story has been 
told by the Corsican to some priest, who, in his turn, has also repeated it. 
M. de Monte-Cristo may have heard it, and to enlighten himself—but 
why should he wish to enlighten himself upon the subject?” asked Ville- 
fort, after a moment’s reflection, ‘what interest can this M. de Monte- 
Cristo, M. Zaccone, son of a ship-owner of Malta, discoverer of a mine 
in Thessaly, now visiting Paris for the first time—what interest, I say, can 
he take in discovering a gloomy, mysterious, and useless fact like this ? 
However, amidst all the incoherent details given to me by the Abbé 
Busoni and by Lord Wilmore, by that friend and that enemy, one thing 
appears certain and clear in my opinion: that in no period, in no case, 
in no circumstance, could there have been any contact between him and 
Pid 

But Villefort uttered words which even he himself did not believe. He 
dreaded not the revelation so much, for he could reply to, or deny its 
truth ; he cared little for that Mene, Tekel, Phares, which appeared sud- 
denly in letters of blood upon the wall; but what he was really anxious for 
was to discover whose hand had traced them. While he was endeavour- 
ing to calm his fears, and instead of dwelling upon the political future 
that had so often been the subject of his ambitious dreams, he was imagin- 
ing a future limited to the enjoyments of home, fearing to awaken the 
enemy that had so long slept, the noise of a carriage sounded in the yard, 
then he heard the steps of an aged person ascending the stairs, followed 
by tears and lamentations, such as servants always assume when they 
wish to appear interested in their master’s grief. He drew back the bolt 
of his door, and almost directly an old lady entered, unannounced, carry- 
ing her shawl on her arm, and her bonnet in her hand. The white hair 
was thrown back from her yellow forehead, and her eyes, already sunken 
by the furrows of age, now almost disappeared beneath the eyelids so 
swollen with grief. “ Oh, sir,” she said ; ‘‘ oh, sir, what a misfortune! 1 
shall die of it ; oh ! yes, I shall certainly die of it !” 

And then, falling upon the chair nearest the door, she burst into a 
paroxysm of sobs. The servants, standing in the doorway, not daring to 
approach nearer, were looking at Noirtier’s old servant, who, having heard 
a noise in his master’s room, had run there also, and remained behind the 
others. Villefort rose, and ran towards his mother-in-law, for it was she. 
“ Why, what can have happened ?” he exclaimed, “ what Mas thus disturbed 
you? Is M. de Méran with you ?” 

“MM. de Saint-Méran is dead !” answered the old marchioness, without 
preffice, without expression ; she appeared stupefied. Villefort drew back, 
and clasping his hands together, exclaimed—‘“ Dead ! so suddenly 7%, 

“A week ago,” continued Madame de Saint-Méran, “we went out to- 

ther in the carriage after dinner. M. de Saint-Méran had been unwell 
or some days; still, the idea of seeing our dear Valentine again inspired 
him with courage ; and, notwithstanding his illness, he would leave ; when, 
at six leagues from Marseilles, after having eaten some of the lozenges ‘he 
is accustomed to take, he fell into such a deep sleep, that it appeared to me 
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unnatural ; still I hesitated to wake him, when I fancied his face became 
red, and that the veins in his temples throbbed more violently than usual. 
However, as it became dark, and I could no longer see, I fell asleep ;.1 
was soon awoke by a piercing shriek, as from a person suffering in his 
dreams, and he suddenly threw his head back. I stopped the postilion, I 
called M. de Saint-Méran, I applied my smelling-salts ; but all was over, 
and I arrived at Aix by the side of a corpse.” Villefort stood with hig 
mouth half open, quite stupefied. 

“* Of course you sent for a doctor ?” 

“Immediately ; but, as I have told you, it was too late.”--—“ Yes ; but 
then he could tell of what complaint the poor marquis had died.” 

“ Oh, yes, sir, he told me ; it appears to have been an apoplectic stroke.” 

“And what did you do then ?” 

“M. de Saint-Méran had always expressed a desire, in case of his death 
happening during his absence from Paris, that his body might be brought 
to the family vault. I had him put intoa leaden coffin, and I am 
ceding him by a few days.”———“‘Oh ! my poor mother !” said De Villefort, 
“to have such duties to perform at your age after such a blow !” 

“God has supported me through all! And then, my dear marquis, he 
would certainly have done everything for me that I performed for him. 
It is true that since I left him, I seem to have lost my senses. I cannot 
cry ; at my age they say that we have no more tears; still I think that 
when one is in trouble we should have the power of weeping. Where is 
Valentine, sir? It is on her account I am here ;I wish to see Valentine.” 
Villefort thought it would be terrible toreply that Valentine was ata ball; 
so he only said that she had gone out with her step-mother, and that she 
Should be fetched. ‘ This instant, sir—this instant, I beseech you !” said 
the old lady. Villefort placed the arm of Madame de Saint-Méran within 
a own, and conducted her to ais apartment. “ Rest yourself, mother,” 

e said. 

The marchioness raised hb .r head at this word, and beholding the man 
who so forcibly reminded her of her deeply-regretted child, who still lived 
for her in Valentine, she felt touched at the name of mother ; and bursting 
into tears, she fell on her knees before an arm-chair, where she buried her 
venerable head. Vullefort left her to the care of the women, while old 
Barrois ran, half-scared, to his master ; for nothing frightens old men so « 
much as when death relaxes its vigilance over them for amoment in order 
to strike some other old man, Then, while Madame de Saint-Méran, still 
on her knees, remained praying fervently, Villefort sent for a hackney~ 
coach, and went himself to fetch his wife and daughter from Madame de 
Morcert’s, He was so pale when he appeared at the door of the ball-room, 
that Valentine ran to him, saying— | 

“Oh, father ! some misfortune has happened !” 

“ Your gran@mamma has just arrived, Valentine,” said M. de Villefort. 

“ And grandpapa !” inquired the young girl, trembling with apprehen: 
sion. M. de Villefort only replied by offering Bis arm to his daughter. It - 
was just in time, for Valentine’s head swam, and she staggered ; Madamie- 
de Villefort instantly hastened to her assistance, and aided her husband in 
dragging her to the carriage, saying—“ What a singular event! ‘Who 
could have thought it? Ah, yes, it is indeed strange !” And the wretched 
family departed, leaving a cloud of sadness hanging over the rest of the 
eyening, At the foot of the stairs, Valentine found Barrois awaiting 
her. a 
“M, Noirtier wishes to see you to-night,” he said, in an undertone, 
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.. -f Tell him 1 will come when.I leave my deat grandmamma,” she replied, 
feeling, with true delicacy, that the person to whom she could be of the 
most service just then was Madame de Saint-Méran. Valentine found her 
randmother in bed ; silent caresses, heartwrung sobs, broken sighs, burns 
ing tears, were all that passed in this sad interview ; while Madame de 
Villefort, leaning on her husband’s arm, maintained all outward forms of 
respect, at least towards the poor widow. She soon whispered to her hus- 
band, “I think it would be better for me to retire, with your permission, 
for the sight of me appears still to afflict your mother-in-law.”. Madame 
de Saint-Méran heard her. “Yes, yes,” she said, softly, to Valentine, 
“let her leave ; but do you stay.” Madame de Villefort left, and Valentine 
remained alone beside the bed, for the procureur du roi, overcome with 
astonishment at the unexpected death, had followed his wife. Meanwhile, 
Barrois had returned for the first time to old Noirtier, who having heard 
the noise in the house, had, as we have said, sent his old servant to 
inquire the cause; on his return, his quick and intelligent eye interro- 
ted the messenger. “ Alas, sir !” exclaimed Barrois, “‘a great misfortune 
rer dae Madame de Saint-Méran has arrived, and her husband is 
ad |” 

M, de Saint-Méran and Noirtier had never been on strict terms of friend- 
ship ; still, the death of one old man always considerably affects another. 
Noirtier let his head fall upon his chest, apparently overwhelmed and 
thoughtful ; then, closing one eye, he inquired, “ Mademoiselle Valentine ?” 
Noirtier nodded his head. “She is at the ball, as you know, since she 
came to say good-bye to you in full dress.” Noirtier again closed his left eye. 
“ Do you wish to see her?” Noirtier again made an affirmative sign. “ Well, 
they have gone to fetch her, no doubt, from Madame de Morcerf’s ; I will 
await her return, and beg her to come uphere, Is that what you wish for ?” 

“Yes,” replied the invalid. 

Barrois, therefore, as we have seen, watched for Valentine, and informed 

her of her grandfather’s wish. Consequently, Valentine came up to Noirtier, 
on leaving Madame de Saint-Méran, who, in the midst of her grief, had at 
last yielded to fatigue, and fallen into a feverish sleep. Within reach of 
her hand they placed a small table, upon which stood a bottle of orangeade, 
her usual beverage, and a ylass. Then, as we have said, the young girl 
left the bedside to see M. Noirtier. Valentine kissed the old man, who 
leoked at her with such tenderness that her eyes again filled with tears, 
whose sources he thought must be exhausted. The old gentleman con- 
tinued to dwell upon her with the same expression. “ Yes, yes,” said 
Valentine, “you mean that I have yet a kind grandfather left, do you 
not?” The old man intimated that such was his meaning. “ Alas! 
happily, I have,” replied Valentine. “ Without that, what would become 
of me 

It was one o’clock in the morning. Barrois, who wished*to go to bed 
himself, observed, that after such sad events, every one stood in need of 
rest. _Noairtier would not say that the only rest he needed was to see his: 
child, byt. wished her good-night, for ‘grief and fatigue had made her ap-— 
pear sar ill. The next morning she found her grandmother in bed ; the 
fever had not abated ; on the contrary, her eyes glistened, and she appeared © 
to be suffering from violent nervous writability. “ Oh, dear grandmamma ! 
are you worse P” exclaimed Valentine, perceiving all these signs of agitation. - 

_ No, my child, no!” said Madame de Saint-Méran, “ but I was impa: | 
ttently waiting for your arrival, that I might send for your father,” _ 

“ My father ?” inquired Valentine,-uneasily, | i 
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“Yes ! I wish to speak to him.” Valentine durst not oppose her grand. 
mother’s wish, the cause of which she knew not ; and an instant afterwards 
‘Villefort entered. “ Sir,” said Madame de Saint-Méran, without ‘using any 
circumlocution, and, as if fearing she had no time to lose, “ you wrote to 
me concerning the marriage ot this child ?” a? 

_ ©Yes, madame,” replied Villefort ; “it is not only projected, but ar- 
ranged.”-——“ Your intended son-in-law is named M. Franz d’Epinay }” | 

“Ves, madame.” Is he not the son of General d’Epinay, who was 
on our side, and who was assassinated some days before the ustrper re- 
turned from the Isle of Elba ?” | 

“ The same.”———‘‘ Does he not dislike the idea of marrying the grand- 
daughter of a Jacobin ?” 

“Our civil dissensions are now happily extinguished, mother,” said 
Villefort ; ‘“M. d’Epinay was quite a child when his father died, he knows 
very little of M. Noirtier, and will meet him, if not with pleasure, at least 
with indifference,”———“ Is it a suitable match ?” 

“Tn every respect.” ———“ And the young man ?” 

“ Possesses universal esteem.”-——“ You approve of him ?” | 

“ He is one of the mast distinguished young men I know.” During the 
whole of this conversation Valentine had remained silent. “ Well, sir,” said 
Madame de Saint-Méran, after a few minutes’ reflection, “I must hasten 
the marriage, tor I have but a short time to live.” 

“You, madame?” “You, dear mamma?” exclaimed M. de Villefort and 
Valentine at the same time. 

“I know what I am saying,” continued the marchioness ; “ I must hurry 
you, so that, having no mother, she may at least have a grandmother to 

less her marriage. Iam all that is left to her belonging to my poor 
Renée, whom you have so soon forgotten, sir.”———“‘ Ah, madame,” said 
Villefort, “ you forget that I was obliged to give a mother to my child.” 

“ A stepmother is never a mother, sir. But this is not to the purpose, 
our business concerns Valentine ; let us leave the dead in peace.” 

All this was said with such exceeding rapidity, that there was something 
in the’conversation that seemed like the commencement of delirium, __ 

“Tt shall be as you wish, madame,” said Villefort ; ‘more especially 
since your wishes coincide with mine; and as soon as M. d’Epinay arrives in 
Paris——” 

“My dear mother,” interrupted Valentine, “consider decorum—the 
recent death. You would not have me marry under such sad auspices?” | 

“My child,” exclaimed the old lady, sharply, “let us hear none of those 
conventional objections that deter weak minds from forming their fortunes, 
I also was married at the death-ved of my mother, and certainly I have not 
been less happy on that account.” | 

** Still that idea of death, madame !” said Villefort. ay 

. “ Still ?—Always! I tell you I am going to die—do you understand ? 
Well, before dying, I wish to see my son-in-lgw. I wish to tell him ta 
make my child happy ; I wish to read in his eyes whether he intends to 
obey me ;—in fact, I will know him—I will!” continued the old lady, with, 
a fearful expression, ‘that I may rise from the depths of ny eve to. find. 
him, if he should not fulfil his duty !’——-“ Madame,” said Villefort, “yay. 
must lay: aside these exalted ideas, which almost assume the appearance. 
ofmadness. The dead, once buried in their graves, riseno more” > .., 

* And I tell you, sir, that you are mistaken. This night I have. hadsa 
fearful sleep. It seemed as though my soul were already havering aver 
my body ; my eyes, which I tried to open, closed against my will; and 
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what will appear impossible above all to you, sir, I saw, with my eyes shut, 
in the spot where you are now standing, issuing from that corner where 
there is a door leading into Madame Villefort’s dressing-room—-I saw, I 
tell you, silently enter, a white figure.” Valentine screamed, “It was the 
fever that disturbed you, madame,” said Villefort. 

“Doubt, if you please, but I am sure of what I say. I saw a white 
figure ; and as if to prevent my discrediting the testimony of only one of 
my senses, I heard my glass removed—the same which is there now on 
the table.”——— Oh ! dear mother, it was a dream.” 

“ So little was it a dream, that I stretched my hand towards the bell ; 
but when I did so, the shade disappeared ; my maid then entered with a 
hight.” “ But she saw no one ?” 

“ Phantoms are visible to those only who ought to see them. It was the 
soul of my husband !—Well, if my husband’s soul can come to me, why 
should not my soul reappear to guard my grand-daughter ? the tie is even 
more direct, it seems to me.”———-‘‘ Oh ! madame,” said Villefort, deeply 
affected, in spite of himself, “do not yield to those gloomy thoughts ; you 
bles long live with us, happy, loved, and honoured, and we will make you 

orget--——” 

“ Never, never, never!” said the marchioness. “When does M. 
d’Epinay return ?” “We expect him every moment.” 

“It is well. As soon as he arrives inform me. We must be expeditious. 
And then I also wish to see a notary, that I may be assured that all our pro- 
perty returns to Valentine.” ‘* Ah, my mother !”? murmured Valentine, 
pressing her lips on the burning brow of her grandmother, “do you wish 
to kill me? Oh, how feverish you are! we must not send for a notary, 
but for a doctor !” 

“A doctor !” said she, shrugging her shoulders, “I am not ill; I am 
thirsty—that is all.”--—“ What are you drinking, dear mamma ?” 

“ The same as usual, my dear, my glass is there on the table—give it 
me, Valentine.” Valentine poured the orangeade into a glass, and gave 
it to her grandmother with a certain degree of dread, for it was the same 
glass, she fancied, that had been touched by the spectre. The marchioness 
drained the glass at a single draught, and then turned on her pillow, re- 
peating,—“‘ The notary! the notary !” 

M, de Villefort left the room, and Valentine seated herself at the bed- 
side of her grandmother. The poor child appeared herself to require the 
doctor she had recommended to her aged relative. A burning spot 
flushed her cheek, her respiration was short and difficult, and her pulse 
beat with feverish excitement. She was thinking of the despair of Maxi- 
milian, when informed that Madamede Saint-Méran, instead of being an ally, 
was unconsciously acting as his enemy. More than once she thought of 
revealing all to her grandmother, and she would not have hesitated a 
single moment, if Maximilian Morrel had been named Albert de Morcerf 
or Raoul de Chateau- eae ; but Morrel was of plebeian extraction, and 
Valentine knew how the hatighty Marquise de Saint-Méran despised all 
who were not noble. Her secret had each time been repressed when she 
was about to reveal it, by the sad conviction that it would be useless,to 
do so; for, were it once discovered by her father and mother, all would 
be lost. Two hours passed thus ; Madame de Saint-Méran was in a 
feverish sleep, and the notary had arrived. Though announced in a very 
low tone, Madame de Saint-Méran arose from her pillow. “The notary !” 
she exclaimed, “let him come in,” . oa 

The notary, who was at the door, immediately entered, * Ga, Valen: 
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tine,” said Madame de Saint-Méran, “and Jeave me with this gentleman.” 
———“ But, mother——” | 
“Leave me !—go ” The young girl kissed her grandmother, and left 
with her handkerchief to her eyes ; at the door she found the valet-de- 
chambre, who told her the doctor was waiting in the dining-room. Valen- 
tine instantly ran down. ‘The doctor was a friend of the family, and at 
the same time one of the cleverest men of the day, and very fond of 
Valentine, whose birth he had witnessed. He had himself a daughter 
about her age; but whose life was one continued source of anxiety and 
fear to him from her mother having been consumptive. 
~ “Qh,” said Valentine, “we have been waiting for you with such im- 
patience, dear M.d’Avrigny. But, first of all, how are Madeleine and 
Antoinette >? Madeleine was the daughter of M. d’Avrigny, and Antoi- 
nette his niece. M. d’Avrigny smiled sadly. “ Antoinette is very well,” 
he said, “and Madeleine tolerably so. But you sent tor me, my dear 
child. It is not your father or Madame de Villefort who is ill. As for 
ou, although we doctors cannot divest our patients of nerves, I fancy you 
ave no further need of me than to recommend you not to allow your 
imagination to take too wide a field.” Valentine coloured. M. d’Avrigny 
carried the science of divination almost to a miracle, for he was one of 
those doctors who always work upon the body thréugh the mind. “ No,” 
she replied, “it is for my poor grandmother : you know the calamity that 
has happened to us, do you not ?” 
“1 know nothing,” said M. d’Avrigny. 
; aa !” said Valentine, restraining her tears, “my grandfather is 
ead. 
“™M. de Saint-Méran ?”~-——“ Yes,” 
“ Suddenly ?”--——“ From an apoplectic stroke.” 
“ An apoplectic stroke >” repeated the doctor. “Yes ! and my poor 
andmother fancies that her husband, whom she never left, has called 
er, and that she must go and join him. Oh, M. d’Avrigny, I beseech 
you, do something for her !” 
“ Where is she ?” “In her room with the notary.” 
* And M. Noirtier ?” “Just as he was, his mind perfectly clear, but 
the same incapability of moving or speaking.” 
“ And the same love for you—eh, my dear child ?” 











“Yes,” said Valentine; “he was very fond of me.”——‘‘ Who does not 
love you?’ Valentine smiled sadly. “What are your grandmother’s 
symptoms ?”—-—“‘ An extreme nervous excitement, and a strangely agitated 


sleep ; she fancied this morning in her sleep, that her soul was hovering 
above her body, which she at the same time watched. It must have 
been delirium ; she fancies, too, that she saw a phantom enter her 
chamber, and even heard the noise it made on touching her glass.” 

“It is singular,” said the doctor; “I was not aware that Madame de 
Saint-Méran vais subject to such hallucinations.”—-—“ It is the first time 
I ever saw her thus,” said Valentine, “and tis morning she frightened 
me so, that I thought her mad ; and my father, who you know isa strong- 
minded man, himself appeared deeply impressed.” ae 

“We will go and see,” said the doctor; “ what you tell me seems Very 

® ” * . ’ 
strange.” The notary here descended, and Valentine was informed her 
grandmother was alone. “Go up-stairs,” she said tothe doctor, 

“And you ?”—-—* Oh, I dare not—she forbade my sending for you 3 
and, as you say, I am myself agitated, feverish, and unwell. Iwill goand 
take a turn in the garden to recover myself.” The doctor pressed Valen 
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tine’s hand, and while he visited her grandmother, she descended the steps, 
We need not say which portion of the garden was her favourite walk. After 
remaining for a short time in the parterre surrounding the house, and 
gathering a rose to place in her waist or hair, she turned into the dark 
avenue which led to the bank; then from the bank she went to 
the gate. As usual, Valentine strolled for a short time among her flowers 
but without gathering them. The mourning in her heart forbade her 
assuming this simple ornament, though she had not yet had time to put on 
the outward semblance of woe. She then turned towards the avenue. 
As she advanced she fancied she heard a voice pronounce hername, She 
stopped astonished, then the voice reached her ear more distinctly, and 
she recognised it to be that of Maximilian. 


CHAPTER LXXIII. 
THE PROMISE. 


IT was, indeed, Maximilian Morrel, who had passed a wretched existence 
since the previous day. With that instinct peculiar to lovers, he had 
anticipated, after the return of Madame de Saint-Méran and the death of 
the marquis, that something would occur at M. de Villefort’s in connection 
with his attachment for Valentine. His presentiments were realised, as 
we shall see, and it was his uneasy forebodings which led him, pale and 
trembling, to the gate under the chestnut-trees, Valentine was ignorant 
of the cause of this sorrow and anxiety, and as it was not his accustomed 
hour for visiting her, pure chance, or rather a happy sympathy, led her at 
the moment tothat spot. Morrel called her, and she ran to the gate. 
“You here at this hour?” saidshe. ‘ Yes, my poor girl,” replied Morrel ; 
“IT come to bring and to hear bad tidings.” 

“This is, indeed, a house of mourning!” said Valentine; “ speak, 
Maximilian ; although the cup of sorrow seems already full.” “ Dear 
Valentine,” said Morrel, endeavouring to conceal his own emotion, “ listen, 
I entreat you ; what I am about to say is solemn. When are you to be 
married ?” 

“I will tell you all,” said Valentine ; “from you I have nothing to con- 
ceal. This morning the subject was introduced, and my dear grand- 
mother, on whom I depended as my only support, not only declared herself 
favourable to it, but is so anxious for it, that they only await the arrival of 
M, d’Epinay, and the following day the contract will be signed.” A deep 
sigh escaped the young man, who gazed long and mournfully at her he 
loved, “Alas!” replied he, “itis dreadful thus to hear my condemnation 
from your own lips. The sentence is passed, and, in a few hours, will be 
executed; it must be so, and I will not endeavour to prevent it. But, 
since you say nothing remains but for M, d’Epinay to arrive that the con- 
tract may be signed, and the following day you will be hig, Zo-sorrow you 
will be engaged to M. d’Epinay, for he came this morning to Paris,” 

Valentine uttered a cry.” 

“Twas at the house of Monte-Cristo an hour since,” said Morrel ; “we 
were speaking, he of the sorrow Pike family had experienced, and 1 of 
pou gtief, when a carriage rolled into the court-yard. Never, till then, 

ad I placed any confidence in presentiments, but now I cannot help 
believing them, Valentine. At the sound of that carriage I shuddered ; 
soon I heard steps on the staircase, which terrified me as much as the 
footsteps of the commander did Don Juan, The door at last opened ; 





Albert de Morcerf entered first, and I began to hope my fears were vain, 
when, after him, another young man advanced, and the count exclaimed 
—‘ Ah! M, le Baron Franz d’Epinay I summoned all my strength and 
courage to my support. Perhaps I turned pale and trembled, but certainly 
I smiled; and, five minutes after, I left, without having beard one word 
that had passed.” 

“ Poor Maximilian !” murmured Valentine. 

“Valentine, the time has arrived when you must answer me, And, 
remember, my life depends on your answer. What do you intend doing ?” 

. Valentine held down her head ; she was overwhelmed. 

“Listen !” said Morrel ; “ it is not the first time you have contemplated, 
our present position, which is a serious and urgent one; I do not think 
it is a moment to give way to useless sorrow ; leave that for those who 
like to suffer at their leisure and indulge their grief in secret. There are 
such in the world, and God will, doubtless, reward them in heaven for their 
resignation on earth ; but whose who mean to contend must not lose one 
precious moment, but must return, immediately, the blow which fortune 
strikes. Do you intend to struggle against our ill-fortune? Tell me 
Valentine, for it is that I came to know.” | 

Valentine trembled, and looked at him with amazement. The idea of 
resisting her father, her grandmother, and allthe family, had never occurred 
to her. “What do you say, Maximilian?” asked Valentine. “What do 
you term a struggle? Oh! it would be a sacrilege. What! I resist my 
father’s order, and my dying grandmother's wish? Impossible !” Morrel 
started. “ You are too noble not to understand me, and you understand 
me so well that you already yicld, dear Maximilian, No, no! I shalt 
need all my strength to struggle with myself and support my grief in secret, 
as you say. But to grieve my father—to disturb my grandmother’s last 
moments—never !” 

“You are right,” said Morrel, calmly. 

“In what a tone you speak !” cried Valentine. 

“J speak as one who admires you, mademoiselle.”. 

“ Mademoiselle !” cried Valentine ; ‘‘ mademoiselle! Oh, selfish man ! 
—he sees me in despair, and pretends he cannot understand me !” 

“You mistake--I understand you perfectly. You will not oppose M. 
Villefort ; you will not displease the marchioness ; and to-morrow you 
will sign the contract which will bind you to your husband.” 

“ But, tell me, how can I do otherwise ?’——“ Do not appeal to me, 
mademoiselle ; I shall be a bad judge in such a case; my selfishness will 
blind me,” replied Morrel, whose low voice and clenched hands announced 
his growing desperation. 

“What would you have proposed, Morrel, had you found me willing to 
accede ?”--—-“ It is not for me to say.” | 

“ You are wrong ; you must advise me what to do.” 

“Do you serioysly ask my advice, Valentine ?” 

“Certainly, dear Maximilian, for if it is good, I will follow it ; you know 
my devotion to you.”-—“ Valentine,” said Morrél, pushing aside a plank 
that was split, “ give me your hand, in token of forgiveness of my anger ; 
my senses are confused, and during the last hour the most extravagant 
thougfits have passed through my brain. Oh! if you refuse my advice” 

“ What do you advise ?” said Valentine, raising her eyes to heaven, and 
sighing. “1 am free,” replied Maximilian, “and rich enough to suppert: 
you. I swear to make you my lawful wife before my lips even shall . 
approached your forehead.” ee 
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“ You make me tremble !” said the young girl. 

“ Follow mie,” said Morrel ; “ f will take you to my sister, who is worthy 
also to be yours, We will embark for Algiers, for England, for America, 
or, if you prefer it, retire to the country, and only return to Paris when 
our friends have reconciled your family.” Valentine shook her head. 
“ I feared it, Maximilian,” said she; “it is the counsel of a madman, and 
I should be more mad than you, did I not stop you at once with the word 
‘Impossible, Morrel, impossible !’”—-—“ You will then submit to what fate 
decrees for you without even attempting to contend with it ?” said Morrel, 
sorrowfully. “ Yes,—if I die!” 5 

“Well, Valentine,” resumed Maximilian, “I again repeat, you are right. 
Truly, it is I who am mad; and you prove to me that passion blinds the 
most correct minds. I appreciate your calm reasoning. It is, then, 
understood, to-morrow you will be irrevocably promised to M. Franz 
d’Epinay, not only by that theatrical formality invented to heighten the 
effect of a comedy called the signature of the contract,-but your own 
will ?°———“ Again you drive me to despair, Maximilian,” said Valentine, 
“again you plunge the dagger into the wound! What would you do,— 
tell me, if your sister listened to such a proposition ?” 

“ Mademoiselle,” replied Morrel, with a bitter smile, “I am selfish— 
you have already said so—and, as a selfish man, I think not of what 
‘others would do in my situation, but of what I intend doing myself. I 
think only that I have known you now a whole year. From the day I first 
saw you, all my hopes of happiness have been in securing your affection. 
One day you acknowledged that you loved me; and since that day my 
hope of future happiness has rested on obtaining you; for to gain you 
would be life tome. Now, I think no more; I say only that fortune has 
turned against me—lI had thought to gain heaven, and now I have lost it. 
It is an every-day occurrence for a gambler to lose not only what he pos- 
sesses, but also what he has not.” Morrel pronounced these words with 
perfect calmness; Valentine looked at him a moment with her large, 
scrutinizing eyes, endeavouring not to let Morrel discover the grief which 
struggled in her heart. “But, in a word, what are you going to do?” 
asked she. 

“Tam going to have the honour of taking my leave of you, mademoti- 
selle, solemnly assuring you, that I wish your life may be so calm, so 
happy, and so fully occupied, that there may be no place for me even in 
your memory.”——-“ Oh !” murmured Valentine. 

“ Adieu, Valentine, adieu !” said Morrel, bowing. 

“Where are you going?” cried the young girl, extending her hand 
through the opening, and seizing Maximilian by his coat, for she under- 
stood from her own agitated feelings that her lover's calmness could not 
be real ; “ where are you going ?” “Tam going, that I may not bring 
fresh trouble into your family ; and to set an example which every honest 
and devoted man, situated as I am, may follow.” 

“ Before you leave me, tell me what you are going to do, Maximilian.” 
The young man smiled sorrowfully. “ Speak! speak!” said Valentine ; 
“]. entreat you.”———“ Has your resolution changed, Valentine ?” 

“It cannot change, unhappy man! you know it must not!” cried the 
young girl. “Then adieu, Valentine!” Valentine shook the gate’with a 
~gtrength of which she could not have been supposed to be possessed, as 
Morrel was going away, and passing both her hands through the opening, 
she clasped and wrung them. “I must know what you mean to do! 
said she, “ Where are you going ?”-—— Oh! fear not,” said Maximilian, 
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stopping at a short distance, “I do not intend to render another man re- 
sponsible for the rigorous fate reserved forme. Another might threaten 
to seek M. Franz, to provoke him, and to fight with him ; all that would 
be folly. What has M. Franz to do with it? He saw me this morning 
for the first time, and has already forgotten he has seen me. He did not 
even know I existed when it was arranged by your two families that you 
should be united. I have no enmity against M. Franz, and promise you 
the punishment shall not fall on him.” 

“On whom, ‘then ?—on me?” “On you, Valentine! Oh, Heaven 
forbid ! Woman is sacred, the woman one loves is holy.” 

“On yourself, then, unhappy man ; on yourself ?” 

*T am the only guilty person, am I not ¢” said Maximilian. 

“ Maximilian !” said Valentine, “ Maximilian, return, I entreat you !” 
He drew near, with his sweet smile, and, but for his paleness, one might 
have thought him in his usual happy frame. “ Listen, my dear, my 
adored Valentine,” said he in his melodious and grave tone; ‘those who, 
like us, have never had a thought for which we need blush before the 
world, such may read each other’s heart, I never was romantic, and am 
no melancholy hero. I imitate neither Manfred nor Anthony ; but with- 
out words, without protestations and without vows, my life has entwined 
itself with yours ; you leave me, and you are right in doing so,—I repeat 
it, you are right; but in losing you, I lose my life. The moment you leave 
me, Valentine, I am alone in the world. My sister is happily married ; her 
husband is only my brother-in-law, that is, a man whom the ties of social 
life alone attach to me ; no one then longer needs my useless life. This 
is what I shall do; 1 will wait until the very moment you are married, for 
I will not lose the shadow of one of those unexpected chances which are 
sometimes reserved for us, for, after all, M. Franz may die before that 
time ; a thunderbolt may fall even on the altar as you approach it; 
nothing appears impossible to one condemned to die, and miracles appear 
quite reasonable when his escape from death is concerned. I will, then, 
wait until the last moment, and when my misery is certain, irremediable, 
hopeless, I will write a confidential letter to my brother-in-law, another to 
the prefect of police, to acquaint them with my intention, and at the 
corner of some wood, on the brink of some abyss, on the bank of some 
river, I will put an end to my existence, as certainly as I am the son of 
the most honest man who ever lived in France.” 

Valentine trembled convulsively ; she loosed her hold of the gate, her 
arms fell by her side, and two large tears rolled down her cheeks. The 
young man stood before her, sorrowful and resolute. “Oh! for pity’s 
sake,” said she, “you will live, will you not ?” “No ! on my honour,” 
said Maximilian ; “but that will not affect you. You have done your duty, 
and your conscience will be at rest.” Valentine fell on her knees, and 
pressed her almogt bursting heart. “ Maximilian !” said she, “ Maximilian, 
my friend, my brother on earth, my true husband in heaven, I entreat you, 
doas I do, live in suffering; perhaps we may ne day be united.”—— 
“ Adieu, Valentine,” repeated Morrel. e 

“ My God,” said Valentine, raising both her hands to heaven with a 
sublime expression, “I have done my utmost to remain a submissive 
daughter ; I have begged, entreated, implored ; he has regarded neither 
my prayers, my entreaties, nor my tears. It is done,” cried she, wipin 
away her tears, and resuming her firmness, “I am resolved not to die 
remorse, but rather of shame. Live, Maximilian, and I will be yours. 
Say when shall it be? Speak, command, I will obey.” Morrel, who had 
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already gone some few steps away, again returned, and, pale with 
extended both hands towards Valentine, through the opening. “V. 
tine,” said he, “dear Valentine, you must not speak thus—rather let me 
die. Why should I obtain you by violence, if our love is mutual? Is it 
from: mere humanity you bid me live? 1 would then rather die.”"——— 
“Truly,” murmured Valentine, “who on this earth cares for me, if he 
does not? Who has consoled me in my sorrow but he? On whom do my 
hopes rest? On whom docs my bleeding heart repose? On him, on 
him, always on him! Yes, you are right ; Maximilian, I will follow you. 
I will leave the paternal home, I will give up all. Oh! ungrateful girl 
that I am,” cried Valentine, sobbing, “I will give up all, even my dear 
old grandfather, whom I had nearly forgotten.” 

“No,” said Maximilian, “ you shall not leave him. Mr. Noirtier has 
evinced, you say, a kind feeling towards me. Well! before you leave, 
tell him all; his consent would be your justification in God’s sight. As 
soon as we are married, he shall come and live with us; instead of one 
child, he shall have two. You have told me how you talk to him, and 
how he answers you; I shall very soon learn that language by signs, 
Valentine ; and I promise you solemnly, that instead of despair, it is hap- 
piness that awaits us.”———“ Oh ! see, Maximilian, see the power you have 
over me, you almost make me believe you; and yet, what you tell me is 
madness, for my father will curse me—he is inflexible—he will never 
pardon me. Now listen tome, Maximilian ; if by artifice, by entreaty, by 
oe short, if by any means I can delay this marriage, will you 
wait 

“Yes, I promise you, as faithfully as you have promised me, that this 
horrible marriage shall not take place, and that if you are dragged before 
a magistrate or a priest, you will refuse.”-——“ I promise you by all that is 
most sacred to me in the world, namely, by my mother.” 

“We will wait, then,” said Morrel. 

“Yes, we will wait,” replied Valentine, who revived at these words ; 
“there are so many things which may save unhappy beings such as we 
are.”——“ I rely on you, Valentine,” said Morrel ; “all you do will be well 
dene ; only if they disregard your prayers, if your father and Madame de 
Saint-Méran insist that M. de Epinay should be called to-morrow, to sign 
the contract——” 

“Then you have my promise, Morrel.”—-“ Instead of signing——” 

“T will rejoin you, and we will fly ; but from this moment until then, let 
us not tempt Providence, Morrel ; let us not see each other ; it is a miracle, 
it is a providence that we have not been discovered ; if we were surprised, 
if it were known that we met thus, we should have no further resaurce.” 
——« You are right, Valentine; but how shall I ascertain ® 

“From the notary, M. Desehamps.”—-—" I know him.” 

“ And for myself—I will write to you, depend on tre. I dread this 
marriage, Maximilian, as much as _you.”--—-“ Thank you, my adored 
Valentine, thank you ; tat is enough. When once I know the hour, I 
will hasten to this spot, you can easily get over this fence with my assist- 
aneé, a carriage will await us at the gate, in which you will accompany 
me to my sister’s ; there living, retired or mingling in society, a3 you Wish, 
we shall be enabled to use our power to resist oppression ; and not suffer 
ourselves, to he put to death like sheep, which only defend themselves by 


ne es said Valentine, “I will now acknowledge you are right, Maxi- 
wilian,; and new are yeu satisfied with your betrothal?” aid the young 
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gel sortowfully.--—" My adored Valetitine, words cannot express ont 
if of my satisfaction.” Valentine had approached, or rather, had placed 
her Hps so near the fence, that they nearly touched those of Morrél; which 
were pressed against the other side of the cold and inexorable bartiet.: 
* Adieu, then, till we meet again,” said Valentine, tearing herself away. 
“¥} shall hear from you ?’——“ Yes.” 

* Thanks, thanks, dear love, adieu !” The sound of a kiss was heard, 
and Valentine ficd through the avenue. Morrel listened to catch the last 
sound of her dress brushing the branches, and of her footstep on the path, 
then raised his eyes with an ineffable smile of thankfulness to heaven for 
being permitted to be thus loved, and then also disappeared. The young 
man returned home and waited all the evening and all the next day with- 
out hearing anything. It was only on the following day, at about ten 
o'clock in the morning, as he was starting to call on M. Deschamps, the 
notary, that he received from the postman a small billet, which he knew 
to be fram Valentine, although he had not before seen her writing. It wag 
to this effect :— 


“ Tears, entreaties, prayers, have availed me nothing. Yesterday, for 
two hours, I was at the church of Saint Phillippe du Roule, and for two 
hours I prayed most fervently. Heaven is as inflexible as man, and the 
signature of the contract is fixed for this evening at nine o’clock. I have 
but one promise and but one heart to give ; that promise is pledged to you, 
that heart is also yours. This evening, then, at a quarter past nine, at 
the gate, “ Your betrothed, 

“ VALENTINE DE VILLEFORT.” 


“ P.S.—My poor grandmother gets worse and worse; yesterday her 
fever amounted to delirium; to-day her delirium is almost madness. 
You will be very kind to me, will you not, Morrel, to make me forget my 
sorrow in leaving her thus? I think it is kept a secret from grandpapa 
Noirtier, that the contract is to be signed this evening.” 


Morrel went also to the notary, who confirmed his account of the pro- 
posed signature. Then he went to call on Monte-Cristo, and heard stilt 
more. Franz had been to announce the solemnity, and Madame de Ville~ 
fort had also written to beg the count to excuse her not inviting him; the 
death of M. de Saint-Meran, and the dangerous illness of his widow, would . 
cast a gloom over the meeting which she would regret the count should, 
share, whom she wished might enjoy Hat! happiness. The day before, 
Franz had been presented to Madame de Saint-Méran, who had left het 
bed to receive him, but had been obliged to return to it immediately aftet; — 
It is easy to suppose that Morrel’s agitation would not escape the counts: 
penctrating eye, Monte-Cristo was more affectionate than evet,—indeedhy 
his manner was so kind, that several times Morrel was on the point. 
telling him all. ©But he recalled the promise he had made té- Valentinety. 
and kept his secret, The young man read Valgntine’s letter twenty times; 
jn the course of the day. It was her first, and on what an cecastwi:t., 
Each time he read it he renewed his vow to make her happy. Ho 
is the authority of one who has made so courageous a resolution { War. 
devotion does she deserve from him for whom she has sacrificed everye: 
thing ! How ought she really to be supremely loved? She becomes at- 
once a queen and a wife, and it is impossible to thank and love: hes- 
sufficiently. Morrel longed intensely for the moment wher he should ' 
hear Valentine say, ‘Here ] am, Maximilian; come and —— . ae 
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had arranged everything for her escape; two ladders were hidden in the 
clover-field ; a cabriolet was ordered for Maximilian alone, without a 
servant, without lights ; at the turning of the first street they would light 
the lamps, as it would be foolish to attract the notice of the police by.too 
many precautions, Occasionally he shuddered; he thought of the moment 
when, from the top of that wall, he should protect the descent of his dear 
Valentine, pressing in his arms for the first time her of whom he had yet 
only kissed the delicate hand. 

hen the afternoon arrived, and he felt the hour was drawing near, he 
wished for solitude, his agitation was extreme ; a simple question from a 
friend would have irritated him. He shut himself in his room, and tried to 
read ; but his eve glanced over the page without understanding a word, and 
he threw away the book, and for the second time sat down to sketch his 
pian, the ladders, and the fence. At length the hour drew near. Never did 
a man deeply in love allow the clocks to go on peacefully. Morrel tor- 
mented his so effectually that they struck eight at half-past six. He then 
said, “ It is time to start : the signature was indced fixed to take place at 
nine o'clock, but perhaps Valentine will not wait for that.” Consequently, 
Morrel, having left the Rue Meslay at half-past eight by his timepiece, 
entered the clover-field while the clock of Saint Phillippe du Roule was 
striking eight. The horse and cabriolet were concealed behind a small 
ruin, where Morrel had often waited. The night gradually drew on, and 
the foliage in the garden assumed a deeper hue. Then Morrel came out 
from his hiding-place with a beating heart, and looked through the small 
opening in the paling ; there was yet no one to be seen. The clock struck 
half-past eight, and still another half-hour was passed in waiting, while 
Morrel looked to and fro, and gazed more and more frequently through 
the opening. The garden became darker still, but in the darkness he 
looked in vain for the white dress ; and in the silence he vainly listened 
for the sound of footsteps. The house, which was discernible through the 
trees, remained in darkness, and gave no indication that so important an 
event as the signature of a marriage-contract was going on. Morrel looked 
at his watch, which wanted a quarter to ten; but soon the same clock he 
had already heard strike two or three times rectified the error by strikin 
half-past nine. This was already half an hour past the time Valentine ha 
fixed. It was a terrible moment for the young man. The slightest rustling 
of the foliage, the least whistling of the wind, attracted his attention, and 
drew the perspiration on his brow; then he tremblingly fixed his ladder, 
and, not to lose a moment, placed his foot on the first step. Amidst all 
these alternations of hope and fear, the clock struck ten. “It is impos- 
sible,” said Maximilian, “that the signing of a contract should occupy so 
long a time without unexpected interruptions. I have weighed all the 
chances, calculated the time required for all the forms ; something must 
have ha ed.” And then he walked rapidly to and fro, and pressed his 
burning forehead against the fence. Had Valentine fainted? or had she 
been discovered and stopperl in her flight ? These were the only preventives 
which appeared possible to the young man. 

Theadea that her strength had failed her in attempting to escape, and 
that she had fainted in one of the paths, was the obstacle most impresSed 
upon his mind, “ In that case,” said he, “I should lose her, and by my 
own fault.” He dwelt on this thought one moment, then it appeared reality. 
He even thought he could perceive something on the ground at a distante; 
he ventured to call, and it seemed to him that the wind wafted back an 
almost inarticulate sigh. At last the half-hour struck, It was. impossible 
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to wait longer, his temples throbbed violently, his eyes were growing dim ; 
he passed one leg over the wall, and in a moment leaped down on the 
other side. He was on Villefort’s premises—-had arrived there by scaling - 
the wall, What might be the consequences? However, he had not ven- 
tured thus far to draw back. He followed a short distance close under 
the wall, then crossed a path, and entered a clump of trees. In a moment 
he had passed through them, and could see the house distinctly. Then 
Morrel was convinced of one thing : instead of lights at every window, as 
is customaly on days of ceremony, he saw only a grey mass, which was 
veiled also by a cloud, which at that moment obscured the moon’s feeble 
light, A light moved rapidly from time to time past three windows of the 
first floor. These three windows were in Madame de Saint-Méran’s room, 
Another remained motionless behind some red curtains which were in 
Madame de Villefort’s bedroom. Morrel guessed allthis. So many times, 
in order to follow Valentine in thought at every hour in the day, had he 
made her describe all the house, that, without having seen it, he knew it 
all. This darkness and silence alarmed Morrel still more than Valentine's 
absence had done. Almost mad with grief, and determined to venture 
everything in order to see Valentine once more, and be certain of the mis- 
fortune he feared, Morrel gained the edge of the clump of trees, and was 
going to pass as quickly as possible through the flower-garden, when the 
sound of a voice, still at some distance, but which was borne upon the 
wind, reached him. At this sound, as he was already partially exposed to 
view, he stepped back and concealed himself completely, remaining per- 
fectly motionless. He had formed his resolution: if it was Valentine 
alone, he would speak as she passed ; if she was accompanied, and he 
could not speak, still he should see her, and know that she was safe ; if 
they were strangers, he would listen to their conversation, and might un- 
derstand something of this hitherto incomprehensible mystery. The 
moon had just then escaped from behind the cloud which had concealed 
it, and Morrel saw Villefort come out upon the steps, followed by a gentle- 
man in black. They descended, and advanced towards the clump of trees, 
and Morrel soon recognised the other gentleman as Doctor d’Avrigny. 
The young man, seeing them approach, drew back mechanically, until 
he found himself stopped by a sycamore-tree in the centre of the clump ; 
there he was compelled to remain. Soon the two gentlemen stopped also. 
“ Ah, my dear doctor,” said the procureur, “ Heaven declares itself 
against my house! What a dreadful death—what a blow! Seek not to 
console me; alas! nothing can alleviate so great a sorrow— the wound is 
too deep and too fresh! She is dead! she 1s dead !” A cold dampness 
covered the young man’s brow, and his teeth chattered. Who could be 
dead in that house, which Villefort himself had called accursed? “My 
dear M. de Villefort,” replied the doctor, with a tone which redoubled the 
terror of the yoyng man, “I have not led you here to console you; onthe 
contrary———” ’ 
“What can you mean?” asked the procureur) alarmed. | 
“J mean that, behind the misfortune which has just happened A you, 
there is another, perhaps, still greater.”—-—“ Can it be possible ?” mur- 
mufed Villefort, clasping his hands. “ What are you going to tell me ?*. 
“ Are we quite alone, my friend ?” ee 
“Yes, quite; but why all these precautions ??»—-“ Becanse I have''a 
terrible secret to communicate to you,” said the doctor. “Let us sit down.” 
- Villefort fell, rather than seated himself. The doctor stood before bim, 
with one hand placed on his shoulder. Morrel, horfified, supported his 
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| with one hand, and with the other pressed his heart, lest its beatings 
Wd be heard. “ Dead! dead !” oneaied he within himself; and he 
it as if he were also dying. . 

“ Speak, doctor—I am listening,” said Villefort ; “ strike—1 am prepared 
for everything !”———-“ Madame de Saint-Méran was, doubtless, advancing 
in years, but she enjoyed excellent health.” Morrel began again to breathe 
freely, which he had not done the last ten minutes. 

“ Grief has consumed her,” said Villefort—“ yes, grief, doctor! After 
living forty years with the marquis-——” 

ate is not grief, my dear Villefort,” said the doctor; “ grief may kill, 
although it rarely does, and never in a day, never in an hour, never in ten 
minutes.” Villefort answered nothing; he simply raised his head, which 
had been cast down before, and looked at the doctor with amazement, 

“ Were you present during the last struggle?” asked M. d’Avrigny, 

“I was,” replied the procureur ; “ you begged me not to leave.” 

“ Did Ves notice the symptoms of the disease to which Madame de 
Saint-Méran has fallen a victim ?” 

“J did. Madame de Saint-Méran had three successive attacks, at in- 
tervals of some minutes, each one more serious than the former. When 
you arrived, Madame de Saint-Méran had already been panting for breath 
some minutes ; she then had a fit, which I took to be simply a nervous 
attack, and it was only when I saw her raise herself in the bed, and her 
limbs and neck appear stiffened, that I became really alarmed. Then I 
understood from your countenance there was more to fear than I had 
sa This crisis past, ] endeavoured to catch your eye, but could nat. 
You held her hand—you were feeling her pulse—and the second fit came 
on before you had turned towards me. This was more terrible than the 
first ; the same nervous movements were repeated, and the mouth con- 
tracted and turned purple.” “ And at the third she expired.”———“ At 
the end of the first attack I discovered symptoms of tetanus ; you con- 
firmed my opinion.”-——“ Yes, before others,” replied the doctor; “ but 
now we are alone——~” 

“ What are you going to say ? Oh, spare me !”———“ That the symptoms 
of tetanus and poisoning by vegetable substances are the same.” M. de 
Villefort started from his seat, then in a moment fell down again, silent 
and motionless. Morrel knew not if he were dreaming or awake, “ Listen,” 
said the doctor; “I know the full importance of the statement I have just 
made, and the disposition of the man to whom I have made it.” —-“* Do 
you speak to me as a magistrate or as a friend?” asked Villefort. 

“ As a friend, and only as a friend, at this moment. The similarity in 
the symptoms of tetanus and poisoning by vegetable substances is so great, 
that were J obliged to affirm by oath what I have now stated, I should hesi- 
tate; I therefore repeat to you, 1 speak not to a magistrate, but to a friend. 
And to that friend I say, ‘During the three-quaiters of an hour that the 
struggle continued, I watched the convulsions and the death of Madame 
de Saint-Méran, and am ace ME convinced that not only did her death 
proceed from poison, but I could also specify the poison.’” 

“ fadeed, sir !—indeed !” 

“ The symptoms are marked, do you see ?—sleep disturbed by ne@vous 
fits, excitement of the brain, torpor of the system. Madame de-Saint-Méran 
has sunk under a violent dose of drucine or of strychnine, which by some 
tage per has been given to her.” Villefort seized the doctor's 
hand. “Oh, it is impossible ” said he; “J must be dr 1 fis 
frightful to hear such things from such a manas you! Tell me, 1 entreat 
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you, my dear doctor, that you may be deceived,”——-* Doubtless 1 may, 


“ But. - But [ do not think so.” | | 

* Have pity on me, doctor! So many dreadful things have happened 
to me lately that I am on the verge of madness.” 

“ Has any one besides me seen Madame de Saint-Méran ?”——~ No.” 

“ Has anything been sent for froma chemist’s that I have not examined?” 

“ Nothing.” 

“ Had Madame de Saint Méran any enemies ?” 

* Not to my knowledge.” 

_ Would her death affect any one’s interest ?’———“ It could not indeed ; 
my daughter is her only heiress—Valentine alone. Oh, if such a thought 
could present itself, I would stab myself to punish my heart for having for 
one instant harboured it.” 

“Indeed, my dear friend,” said M. d’Avrigny, “I would not accuse any 
one; I speak only of an accident, you understand ; of a mistake: but 
whether accident or mistake, the fact is there ; it speaks to my conscience, 
and compels me to speak aloud to you. Make inquiry.” 

“ Of whom ?—how ?—of what ?” 

“ May not Barrois, the old servant, have made a mistake, and have given 
Madame de Saint-Méran a dose prepared for his master ?” 

“For my father ?” “Yes,” 

“But how could a dose prepared for M. Noirtier poison Madame de 
Saint-Méran ?’——“ Nothing is more simple. You know poisons become 
remedies in certain diseases, of which paralysis is one. For instance, 
having tried every other remedy to restore movement and speech to M. 
Noirtier, I resolved to try one last means, and for three months I have been 
giving him brucine ; so that in the last dose I ordered for him there were 
six grains. This quantity, Which it is perfectly safe to administer to the 
paralyzed frame of M. Noirtier, which has become gradually accustomed 
to it, would be sufficient to kill another person.” 

“My dear doctor, there is no communication between M. Noirtier’s 
apartment and that of Madame de Saint- Méran, and Barrois never entered 
my mother-in-law’s room. In short, doctor, although I know you to be the 
most conscientious man in the world, and although I place the utmest 
reliance in you, I want, nowithstanding my conviction, to believe this axiom, 
errare humanum est.”——* Is there one of my brethren in whom you have 
equal confidence with myself.” 

“* Why do you ask me that ?>—what do you wish ?” 

“Send for him; I will tell him what I have seen, and we will consul 
together, and examine the body.” 

‘And you will find traces of poison ?’——“ No, I did not say of poison, 
but we can prove what was the state of the body : we shall discover the 
cause of her sudden death, and we shall say, ‘ Dear Villefort, if this thi 
has been caus@l by negligence, watch over your servants; if from ha 
watch your enemies.’ ” e - 

“What do you propose to me, D’Avrigny?’ said Villefort in despair ; 
“so soon as another is admitted into our secret, an inquest will Become 
negessary ; and an inquest in my house—impossible ! Still,” contineed 
the procereur, looking at the doctor with uneasiness, “if you wish iteif 

_ you demand it, it shall be done. But, doctor, you see me already:s0 

grieved—how can I introduce into my house so much scandal, after:so 
much sorrow? My wife and my daughter would die of itt Amd:t, 

. doctor—you know a man does not arrive at the post I occupy---adeutms 
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not been procureur du roe twenty-five years without having amassed a 
tolerable number of enemies; mine are numerous. Let this affair be 
talked of, it will be a triumph for them, which will make them rejoice, and 
cover me with shame. Pardon me, doctor, these worldly ideas ; were 
ou a priest I should not dare tell you that ; but you are a man, and you 
now mankind. Doctor, pray recall your words ; you have said nothing, 
have you ?” | 

““My dear M. de Villefort,” replied the doctor, “my first duty is huma- 
nity. I would have saved Madame de Saint-Méran, if science could have 
done it ; but she is dead, my duty regards the living. Let us bury this 
terrible secret in the deepest recesses of our hearts; I am willing, if 
any one should suspect this, that my silence on this subject should be 
imputed to my ignorance. Meanwhile, sir, watch always—watch care- 
fully, for, perhaps, the evil may not stop here. And when you have found 
the culprit, if you find him, 1 will say to you, ‘ You are a magistrate, do as 
you will !’” 

“TI thank you, doctor,” said Villefort, with indescribable joy; “I never 
had a better friend than you.” And, as if he feared Doctor d’Avrigny 
would recall his promise, he hurried him towards the house. 

When they were gone, Morrel ventured out from under the trees, and 
the moon shone upon his face, which was so pale it might have been taken 
for a phantom. “I am manifestly protected in a most wonderful, but 
most terrible manner,” said he; “ but Valentine, poor girl! how will she 
bear so much sorrow ?” 

As he thought thus, he looked alternately at the window with red curtains 
and the three windows with white curtains, The light had almost disap- 
peared from the former: doubtless Madame de Villefort had just put out 
her lamp, and the night-lamp alone reflected its dull light on the window. 
At the extremity of the building, on the contrary, he saw one of the three 
windows open. A wax-light placed on the mantel-piece threw some of its 

ale rays without, and a shadow was seen for one moment on the balcony. 
Morrel shuddered, he thought he heard a sob. 

It cannot be wondered at that his mind, generally so courageous, but 
now disturbed by the two strongest human passions, love and fear, was 
weakened even to the indulgence of superstitious thoughts. Although it 
was impossible Valentine could see him, hidden as he was, he thought he 
heard the shadow at the window call him; his disturbed mind told him 
so, This double error became an irresistible reality, and by one of those 
incomprehensible transports of youth, he bounded from his hiding-place, 
and with two strides, at the risk of being seen, at the risk of alarming 
Valentine, at the risk of being discovered by some exclamation which 
might escape the young girl, he crossed the flower-garden, which, by the 
light of the moon, resembled a large white lake, and, having passed the 
rows of orange-trees which extended in front of the house, he reached the 
step, ran quickly up, and pushed the door, which opened without offering 
any resistance. Valenting had not seen him; her eyes, raised towards 
heaven, were watching a silvery cloud gliding over the azure; its form was 
that 6f a shadow mounting towards heaven ; her poetic and excited mind 
pictured it as the soul of her grandmother. Meanwhile, Morrel had@tra- 
versed the ante-room and found the staircase, which, being carpeted, pre- 
vented his approach being heard; and he had regained that degree of 
confidence that the presence of M. de Villefort even would not have 
alarmed him. Had he encountered him, his resolution was formed ; he 
would have approached him and acknowledged all, begging him to excuse 
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and sanction the love which united him to his daughter, and his daughter 
to him. Morrel was mad. Happily he did not meet any one. Now, 
especially, did he find the description Valentine had given of the interior 
of the house useful to him; he arrived safely at the top of the staircase, 
and while feeling his way,a sob indicated the direction he was to take; he 
turned back: a door partly open enabled him to see his road, and to 
hear the sorrowing voice. He pushed it open and entered. At the other 
end of the room, under a white sheet which covered it, lay the corpse, still 
more alarming to Morrel since the account he had so unexpectedly over- 
heard. By the side, on her knees, and her head buried in the cushion of 
an easy chair, was Valentine, trembling and sobbing, her hands extended 
above her head, clasped and stiff. She had turned from the window, which 
remained open, and was praying in accents that would have affected the 
most unfeeling ; her words were rapid, incoherent, unintelligible ; for the 
burning weight of grief almost stopped her utterance. The moon shining 
through the open blinds made the lamp appear to burn paler, and cast a 
sepulchral hue over the whole scene. Morrel could not resist this; he 
was not exemplary for piety, he was not easily impressed, but Valentine 
suffering, weeping, wringing her hands before him, was more than he could 
bear in silence. He sighed, and whispered a name, and the head bathed 
in tears and pressed on the velvet cushion of the chair—a head resembling 
a Magdalen by Correggio, was raised and turned towards him. Valentine 
perceived him without betraying the least surprise. A heart overwhelmed 
with one great grief is insensible to minor emotions. Morrel held out his 
hand to her. Valentine, as her only apology for not having met him, 
pointed to the corpse under the sheet, and began to sob again. Neither 
dared for some time to speak in that room. They hesitated to break the 
silence which death seemed to impose ; at length Valentine ventured. 

“My friend,” said she, “how came you here? Alas, I would say you 
are welcome, had not death opened the way for you into this house.” 

“ Valentine,” said Morrel, with a trembling voice, “I had waited since 
half-past eight, and did not see you come ; | became uneasy, leaped the 
wall, found my way through the garden, when voices conversing about the 
fatal event———” 

“What voices ?” asked Valentine. Morrel shuddered as he thought of 
the conversation of the doctor and M. de Villefort, and he thought he 
could see through the sheet the extended hands, the stiff neck, and the 
purple lips. “Your servants,” said he, “who were repeating the whole 
of the sorrowful story ; from them I learned it all.” 

** But it was risking the failure of our plan to come up here, love.” 

“ Forgive me,” replied Morrel ; “I will go away.” 

“ No,” said Valentine, “ you might meet some one ; stay.” 

“ But if any one should come here——” 

The young girl shook her head. “No one wil) come,” said she; “d 
not fear, there & our safeguard,” pointing to the bed. : 

“ But what has become of M. d’Epinay ?” replied Morrel. : 

“M, Franz arrived to sign the contract just as my dear grandmother 
-was dying.” “ Alas !” said Morrel, with a feeling of selfish joy ;afor he 
thoyght this death would cause the wedding to be pestponed indefinitely. 
“But what redoubles my sorrow,” continued the young girl, as if this feel 
ing was to receive its immediate punishment, “is that the poor old lady, 
on her death-bed, requested the marriage might take place as soot. as 
possible ; she also, thinking to protect me, was acting against me.” |. : 

_ “Hark!” said Morrel, They both listened ; steps were distinctly heard 
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in the corridor and on the stairs.—en“ It is my father, who has just left his 
cabinet. . : 

“To accompany the doctor to the door,” added Morrel. 

“ How do you know it is the doctor ?” asked Valentine, astonished. 

“J imagine it must be,” said Morrel. Valentine looked at the young 
man; they heard the street-door close; then M. de Villefort locked the 
garden-door, and returned upstairs. He stopped a moment in the ante- 
reom, as if hesitating whether to turn to his own apartment or into 
Madame de Saint-Méran’s ; Morrel concealed Inmself behind a door; 
Valeatine remained motionless, grief seemed to deprive her of all fear. 
M. de Villefort passed on to his own room. “ Now,” said Valentine, “ you 
can neither go out by the front-door nor by the garden.” Morrel looked 
at her with astonishment. “There is but one way left you that is safe,” 
said she ; “it is through my grandfather’s room,” She rose, “ Come,” she 
added, “ Where?” asked Maximilian. 

* To my grandfather's room.”——~—“ I in M. Noirtier’s apartment ?” 

“ Yes,”———“ Can you mean it,’ Valentine ?” 

“TI have long wished it ; he is my only remaining friend, and we both 
need his help,—come.”-——“ Be careful, Valentine,” said Morrel, hesitating 
to comply with the yee girl’s wishes ; “1 now see my error—I acted as 
a madman in coming in here. Are you sure you are more reasonable ?” 

“ Yes,” said Valentine ; “and [ have but one scruple, namely, that of 
leaving my dear grandmother’s remains, which I had undertaken to 
watch.” “ Valentine,” said Morrel, “ death is in itself sacred.” 

“Yes,” said Valentine ; “besides, it will not be for long.” She then 
crossed the corridor, and led the way down a narrow staircase to M. 
Noirtier’s room ; Morrel followed her on tiptoe; at the door they found 
the old servant, “ Barrois,” said Valentine, “shut the door, and let no 
one come in.” She passed first. Noirtier, seated in his chair, and listen- 
ing to every sound, was watching the door: he saw Valentine, and his eye 
brightened. There was something grave and solemn in the approach of 
the young girl which struck the old man, and immediately his bright eye 
began to interrogate. ‘“ Dear grandfather,” said she hurriedly, “ you know 
poor grandmamma died an hour since, and now I have no friend in the 
world but you.” Hus expressive eyes evinced the greatest tenderness. 
“To you alone, then, may I confide my sorrows and my hopes?” The 
paralytic motioned “ Yes.” Valentine took Maximilian’s hand. “ Look 
attentively, then, at this gentleman.” The old man fixed his scrutinising 

e with slight astonishment on Morrel. “It is M. Maximilian 

orrel,” said she; “the son of that good merchant of Marseilles, whom 
you doubtless recollect.” 

“Yes,” said the old man. “ He brings an irreproachable name, which 
Maximilian is likely to render glorious, since at thirty years of age he is a 
captain, an officer of the Legion of Honour.” The old man signified that 
he recollected him. “Well, grandpapa,” said Valentin kneeling before 
him, and pointing to Magimilian, “I love him, and will be only his; were 
I compelled to marry another, I would destroy myself.” 

Tite eyes of the paralytic expressed a multitude of tumultuous thoughts. 
“You like M. Maximilian Morrel; do you not, grandpapa ?” 
Valentine. ——~* Yes,” ! 

“ And you will protect us, who are your children, against the will of my 
father ?”-—--Noirtier cast an intelligent glance at Morrel, as if to sy) 

Perhaps I may.” Maximilian understood him.—"*-Mademoiselie,?-s 
vbe, ‘you bave a sacred duty to folfil in-your deceased ‘grandmother's 

















gpom, will you allow me the honour of a few minutes conversation with M, 
Noirtier ?’-——“ That is it,’ said the old man’s eye. Then he looked 
anxiously at Valentine, 

“Do you fear he will not understand you ??—“ Yes.” stot 

“Oh! we have so often spoken of you, that he knows exactly how I 

talk to you.” Then turning to Maximilian, with an adorable smile, 
although shaded by sorrow,—“ He knows everything I know,” said she, 

Valentine rose, placed a chair for Morrel, requested Barrois not to admit 

any one, and having tenderly embraced her grandpapa, and sorrowfully 
taken leave of Morrel, she went away. To prove to Noirtier that he was 
in Valentine’s confidence and knewall their secrets, Morrel took the dic- 
tionary, a pen, and some paper, and placed them all on a table where there 
was a light, 

“ But first,” said Morrel, “allow me, sir, to tell you who I am, how much 

‘IT love Mademoiselle Valentine, and what are my designs respecting her.” 
Noirtier made a sign that he would listen. 

It was an imposing sight to witness this old man, apparently a mere 
useless burden, becoming the sole protector, support, and adviser of the 
lovers, who were both young, beautiful, and strong. His remarkably noble 
and austere expression struck Morrel, who began his recital with trembling. 
He related the manner in which he had become acquainted with Valen- 
tine, and how he had loved her; and that Valentine, in her solitude 
and her misfortune, had accepted the offer of his devotion. He told him 
his birth, his position, his fortune; and more than once, when he con- 
sulted a look of the paralytic, that look answered, “That is good, 

roceed,” 
. ‘‘And now,” said Morrel, when he had finished the first part of his 
recital, “ now I have told you of my love and my hopes, may I inform you 
of my intentions ?” “ Yes,” signified the old man. 

‘This was our resolution: a cabriolet was in waiting at the gate, in 
which I intendec to carry off Valentine to my sister’s house, to marry her, 
and to wait respectfully M. de Villefort’s pardon.” 

“No,” said Noirtier. 

“We must not do so ??————“ No,” 

“You do not sanction our project ?”——~“ No.” 

“ There is another way,” said Morrel. The old man’s interrogative eye 
said, ‘“ Which ?” “JT will go,” continued Maximilian, “ I will seek M, 
Franz d’Epinay—I am happy to be able to mention this in Mademoiselle 
de Villefort’s absence—and will ‘conduct myself toward him so as to com- 
pel him to challenge me.” Noirtier’s look continued to interrogate, “You 
wish to know what I will dor’———“ Yes.” | 

“T will find him, as I told you, I will tell him the ties which bind me to 
Mademoiselle Valentine ; if he be a sensible man, he will prove it by re- 
nouncing of his own accord the hand of his betrothed, and will secure my 
friendship and fove until death ; if he refuse, either through interest ar 

ridiculous pride, after I have proved to him tlmt he would be forcing my 
wife from me, that Valentine loves me, and will love no other, I will Aght 
with him, give him every advantage, and I shall kill him, or he wil 

me@ if-I am victorious, he will not marry Valentine, and if I die, I am 
very sure Valentine will not marry him.” Noirtier watched, with in- 








describable pleasure, this noble and sincere countenance, on which every | 


sentiment his tongue uttered was depicted, adding by the ge nea of bis 
fine features all that colouring adds to a sound and faithful drawing. .. Still, 
wheh Morrel had finished, he shut his eyes several times, which was:his 
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manner of saying * No."—-—“ No ?” said Morrel; “ you disapprove of this 
‘second project, as you did of the first P” 

“YT do,” signified the old man. 

“ But what must then be done?” asked Morrel. “ Madame de Saint: 
Méran’s last request was, that the marriage might not be delayed ; must 
I let things take their course?” Noirtier did not move. “I understand,” 
said Morrel; “I am to wait,” Yes.” 

“ But delay may ruin our plan, sir,” replied the young man. “ Alone, 
Valentine has no power; she will be compelled to submit. I am here 
almost miraculously, and can scarcely hope for so good an opportunity to 
occur again. Believe me, there are only the two plans I have proposed 
to you; forgive my vanity, and tell me which you prefer. Do you 
aut ens Mademoiselle Valentine to intrust herself to my honour ?” 

Oo. ,] 

“Do you prefer I should seek M. d’Epinay ??———“ No.” 

“Whence then will come the help we need—from chance?” resumed 
Morrel. “ No.”———“ From you ?”———“ Yes.” 

“You thoroughly understand me, sir? Pardon my eagerness, for my 
life depends cn your answer. Will our help come from you ?” 

“Yes.”——“ You are sure of it P’-——-“ Yes.” There was so much firm- 
ness in the look which gave this answer, no one could, at any rate, doubt 
his will, if they did his power. “Oh, thank you a thousand times! But 
how, unless a miracle should restore your speech, your gesture, your 
movement, how can you, chained to that arm-chair, dumb and motionless, 
oppose this marriage?” A smile lit up the old man’s face, a strange 
smile of the eyes on a paralyzed face. “Then I must wait?” asked the 
young man. 

“Ves.” But the contract?” The same smile returned. “ Will you 
assure me it shall not be signed ?” “Yes,” said Noirtier. 

“ The contract shall not be signed !” cried Morre]. “Oh! pardon me, 
sir; I can scarcely realise so great a happiness. Will they not sign it ?” 

“No,” said the paralytic. Notwithstanding that assurance, Morrel, 
still hesitated. This promise of an impotent old man was so strange that, 
instead of being the result of the power of his will, it might emanate from 
enfeebled organs. Is it not natural that the madman, ignorant of his 
folly, should realise things beyond his control? The weak man talks of 
burdens he can raise, the timid of giants he can confront, the poor of trea- 
sures he spends, the most humble peasant, in the height of his pride, calls 
himself Jupiter. Whether Noirtier understood the young man’s indeci- 
sion, or whether he had not full confidence in his docility, he looked 
steadily at him. “ What do you wish, sir?” asked Morrel ; “ that I should 
renew my promise of remaining tranquil?” WNoirtier’s eye remained fixed 
and firm, as if to imply that a promise did not suffice; then it passed 
from his face to his hands. r 

“ Shall I swear to you, sir?” asked Maximilian.——“ Yes,” said the 
paralytic, with the santé solemnity. Morrel understood that the old 
man attached great importance to an oath. He extended his hand. 

“ T swear to you, on my honour,” said he, “to await your decision re- 
specting the course I am to pursue with M. d’Epinay.”-——“ That is right,” 
said the old man. 

“ Now,” said Morrel, “do you wish me to retire ?”>——“ Yes.” 

“ Without seeing Mademciselle Valentine ?’——“ Yes.” . 

Morrel made a sign that he was ready to obey. “ But,” said he, “ first 
allow ‘me to embrace you as your daughter did just now.” Noirtier’s ex- 
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pression could not be understood. The young man pressed his lips on the 
same spot, on the old man’s forehead, where Valentine’s had been. Then 
he bowed a second time and retired. He found the old servant outside the 
door, to whom Valentine had given directions ; he conducted Morrd 
along a dark passage, which led to a little door opening on the garden 
Morrel soon found the spot where he had entered ; with the assistance ol 
the shrubs he gained the top of the wali, and by his ladder was, in an ine. 
stant, in the clover-field, where his cabriolet was still waiting for him. He 
got init, and thoroughly wearied by so many emotions, he arrived about 
midnight in the Rue Meslay, threw himself on his bed; and slept soundly. 


CHAPTER LXXIV. 
THE VILLEFORT FAMILY VAULT. 


Two days after, a considerable crowd was assembled, towards ten o’clock 
in the morning, round the door of M. de Villefort’s house, and a long file 
of mourning-coaches and private carriages extended along the Faubourg 
Saint-Honoré and the Rue de la Pépinitre. Among them was one of a 
very singular form, which appeared to have come from a distance. It 
was a kind of covered waggon, painted black, and was one of the first at 
the rendezvous. Inquiry was made, and it was ascertained that, by a 
strange coincidence, this carriage contained the corpse of the Marquis de 
Saint-Méran, and that those who had come, thinking to attend one funeral, 
would follow two. Their number was great. The Marquis de Saint- 
Méran, one of the most zealous and faithful dignitaries of Louis XVIII. 
and King Charles X., had preserved a great number of friends, and these, 
added to the personages whom the usages of society gave Villefort a 
claim on, formed a considerable body. 

Due information was given to the authorities, and permission obtained 
that the two funerals should take place at the same time. A second 
hearse, decked with the same funereal pomp, was brought to M. de Ville- 
fort’s door, and the coffin removed into it from the post-waggon. The 
two bodies were to be interred in the cemetery of Pére-la-Chaise, where 
M. de Villefort had long since had a tomb prepared for the reception of 
his family. The remains of poor Renée were already deposited there, 
whom, after ten years of separation, her father and mother were now 
going to rejoin. The Parisians, always curious, always affected by fune- 
real display, looked on with religious silence, while the splendid pro- 
cession accompanied to their last abode two of the number of the old . 
aristocracy—the greatest protectors of commerce and sincere devotees to 
their principles. In one of the mourning-coaches Beauchamp, Debray, | 
and Ch&ateau-Renaud were talking of the very sudden death of the mar- 
chioness. “I saw Madame de Saint-Méran only last year at Marseilles, - 
and should have*supposed she might have lived to be a hundred years 
old, from her apparent sound health and great activity of mind and body, 
How old was she ?’—— Franz assured me,” replied Albert, “that she - 
was seventy years old. But she has not died of old age, but of grief¥ it 
appeags, since the death of the marquis, which affected her very deeply, . 
she has not completely recovered her reason.” ia . 

“ But of what disease did she, then, die?” asked Debray. 

“It is said to have been a congestion of the brain, or apoplexy, which | 
is the same thing, is it not ?»——“ Nearly.” 

* Tt is difficult to believe it was apoplexy,” said Beauchamp. “ Madame, 
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d@Saint-Méran, whom I once saw, was short, of slender form, and of 2. 
mich more nervous than sanguine teraperament; grief could hardly 
duce a x¥ in such a constitution as that of Madame de Saint-Méran” | 
—-—* At any rate,” said Albert, “whatever disease or doctor may have » 
killed her, M. de Villefort, or rather, Mademoiselle Valentine,—or, still 
rather, our friend Franz, inherits a magnificent fortune, amounting, I 
believe, to 80,000 livres per annum.” 

“And this fortune will be doubled at the death of the old Jacobin, 
Noirtier.”-—“ That is a tenacious old grandfather,” said Beauchamp. 
“ Tenacem propositt virum,. | think he must have made an agreement with 
Death to outlive all his heirs, and he appears likely to succeed. He re- 
sembles the old Conventionalist of ’93, who said to Napoleon, in 1814, ‘You 
bend because your empire is a young stem, weakened by rapid growth. 
Take the Republic for a tutor ; let us return with renewed strength to the 
battle-field, and 1 promise you 500,000 soldiers, another Marengo, and a 
second Austerlitz. Ideas do not become extinct, sire; they slumber 
sometimes, but only revive the stronger before they sleep entirely.’ Ideas 
and men appear the same to him. One thing only puzzles me, namely, 
how Franz d’Epinay will like a grandfather who cannot be separated from 
his wife. But where is Franz ?”’———“In the first carriage, with M, de 
Villefort, who considers him already as one of the family.” 

Such was the conversation in almost all the carriages ; these two sudden 
deaths, so quickly following each other, astonished every one ; but no one 
suspected the terrible secret which M. d’Avrigny had communicated, in 
his nocturnal walk, to M. de Villefort. They arrived in about an hour at 
the cemetery ; the weather was mild, but dull, and in harmony with the 
funeral ceremony. Among the groups which flocked towards the family 
vault, Chdteau-Renaud recognised Morrel, who had come alone in a 
cabriolet, and walked silently along the path bordered with yew-trees, 
“You here!” said Chateau-Renaud, passing his arms through the young 
captain’s; “are you a friend of Villefort’s? How is it I have never met 
you at his house?” “‘T am no acquaintance of M. de Villefort’s,” 
answered Morrel, “but I was of Madame de Saint-Méran.” Albert came 
up to'them at this moment with Franz. 

“ The time and place are but ill-suited for an introduction,” said Albert ; 
“ but we are not superstitious. M. Morrel, allow me to present to you M, 
Franz d’Epinay, a delightful travelling companion, with whom I made the 
tour of Italy. My dear Franz, M. Maximilian Morrel, an excellent friend 
I have acquired in your absence, and whose name you will hear me mention 
every time I make any allusion to affection, wit, or amiability.” Morrel 
hesitated for a moment : he feared it would be hypocritical to accost in a 
friendly manner the man whom he was tacitly opposing, but his oath and 
the gtavity of the circumstances recurred to his memory ; he struggled to 
conceal his emotion, and bowed to Franz. “M ademoiselle de Villefort is 
in deep sorrow, is she not ?” said Debray to Franz. 

“Extremely,” replied fre : “she looked so pale this morning, I scarcely 
knew her.” These apparently simple words pierced Morrel to the heart. 
This man had then seen Valentine, and spoken to her! The young and 
high-spirited officer required all his strength of mind to resist breakiag his 
oath. He took the arm of Chateau-Renaud, and turned towards the vault, 
where the attendants had already placed the two coffins. “This is a 
magnificent habitation,” said Beauchamp, looking towards the mausoleunt ; 
“a summer and winter palace. You will, in turn, enter it, my dear VEpinay, 
for you will soon be numbered as one of the family. 1, as a philosopher, 
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should like a little country-house, a cottage down there under the trees, 
without so many free-stones over my poor body. In dying, 1 will say. 
to those arotind me what Voltaire wrote to Piron: *‘ Zo rus, and all will be. 
over.” But come, Franz, take courage, your wife is an heiress.”—* Indeed, 
Beauchamp, you are unbearable. Politics have made you laugh at every- 
thing, and political men have made you disbelieve everything. But when 
i ave the honour of associating with ordinary men, and the pleasure of 
eaving politics for a moment, try to find your affectionate heart, which you 
leave with your stick when you go to the Chambre.” 

“ But tell me,” said Beauchamp, “what is life? Is it not a hall in Death’s 
anteroom ?.———“ I am peteougen against Beauchamp,” said Albert, 
drawing Franz away, and leaving the former to finish his philosophical dis- 
sertation with Debray. The Villefort vault formed a square of white stones, 
about twenty feet high ; an interior partition separated the two families, 
and each compartment had its entrance door. Here were not, as in other 
tombs, those ignoble drawers, one above another, where economy encloses, 
its dead with an inscription resembling a ticket; all that was visible 
within the bronze gates was a gloomy-looking room, separated by a wall 
from the vault itself. The two doors before-mentioned were in the middle 
of this wall, and enclosed the Villefort and Saint-Méran coffins. There 
grief might freely expend itself without being disturbed by the trifling 
loungers who came from a pic-nic party to visit Pére-la-Chaise, or by 
lovers who make it their rendezvous, 

The two coffins were placed on trestles previously prepared for their 
reception in the right-hand division belonging to the Saint-Méran family, 
Villefort, Franz, and a few near relatives alone entered the sanctuary. 

As the religious ceremonics had all been performed at the door, and 
there was no address given, the party all separated ; Chateau-Renaud, 
Albert, and Morrel, went one way, and Debray and Beauchamp the other. 
Franz remained with M. de Villefort ; at the gate of the cemetery Morrel 
made an excuse to wait; he saw Franz and M. de Villefort get into the 
same mourning coach, and thought this ¢é¢e-d-7éte foreboded evil. He then 
returned to Paris, and although in the same carriage with Chateau-Renanud 
and Albert, he did not hear one word of their conversation, As Franz 
was about to take leave of M. Villefort, ‘When shall I see you again?” 
said the latter. 

“ At what time you please, sir,” replied Franz. 

“ As soon as possible.” 

““T am at your command, sir; shall we return together ?” 

“Tf not unpleasant to you.” “On the contrary, I shall feel much 
pleasure.” Thus, the future father and son-in-law stepped into the same. 
carriage, and Morrel, seeing them pass, became uneasy. Villefort and: 
Franz returned to the Faubourg Saint-Honoré, The Jrocurexr, without. 
going to see either his wife or his daughter, passed rapidly to his cabinet, 
and, offering the young man a chair,—‘ M. d’Rpinay,” said he, “allow. 
me to remind you at this moment, which is, perhaps, not so ill-chosen as 
at first sight may appear, for obedience to the wishes of the departed is. 
the first oterins which should be made at their tomb; allow me, then, ty 
remithd you of the wish expressed by Madame de Saint-Méran on hee, 
death-bed, that Valentine’s wedding might not be deferred. You knew~ 
the affairs of the deceased are in perfect order, and her will ueaths te. 
Valentine the entire property of the Saint-Méran family; the notary: 
showed me the documents yesterday, which will enabie us to draw up the. 
contract iinmediately. You may call on the notary, M. Deschamps, Place 
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Beauvau, Faubourg Saint-Honoré, and you have my authority to inspect 
those deeds,”———“ Sir,” replied M. d’Epinay, “it is not, perhaps, the 
moment for Mademoiselle Valentine, who is in deep distress, to think of a 
husband ; indeed, I fear——” 

“Valentine will have no greater pleasure than that of fulfilling her grand- 
mammia’s last injunctions ; there will be no obstacle from that quarter, I 
assure you.”———“ In that case,” replied Franz, “as I shall raise none, you 
may make arrangements when you please ; I have pledged my word, and 
shall feel pleasure and happiness 1n adhering to it.” 

“Then,” said Villefort, “ nothing further is required ; the contract was 
to have been signed three days since: we shall find it all ready, and can 
sign it to-day.".——"’ But the mourning ?” said Franz, hesitating. 

“ Fear not,” replied Villefort ; “no ceremony will be neglected in my 
house. Mademoiselle de Villefort may retire during the prescribed three 
months to her estate of Saint-Méran ; I say hers, for she inherits it to-day. 
There, after a few days, if you like, the civil marriage shall be celebrated 
without pomp or ceremony. Madame de Saint-Méran wished her daughter 
should be married there. When that is over, you, sir,can return to Paris, 
while your wife passes the time of her mourning with her mother-in- 
law, 

“ As you please, sir,” said Franz. 

“Then,” replied M. de Villefort, “have the kindness to wait half an 
hour; Valentine shall come down into tne drawing-room. I will send for 
M. Deschamps ; we will read and sign the contract before we separate, 
and this evening Madame de Villefort shall accompany Valentine to her 
estate, where we will rejoin them in a week.” 

“ Sir,” said Franz, “I have one request to make.” 

“What is it ?”,——-“ I wish Albert de Morcerf and Raoul de Ch&teau- 
Renaud to be present at this signature ; you know they are my witnesses.” 

“ Half an hour will suffice to apprise them ; will you go for them your- 
self, or will you send ??——“ I prefer going, sir.” 

“TI shall expect you, then, in half an hour, baron; and Valentine will 
be ready.” Franz bowed and left the room. Scarcely had the door 
closed, when M. de Villefort sent to tell Valentine to be ready in the draw- 
ing-room in half an hour, as he expected the notary and M. d’Epinay 
and his witnesses. The news caused a great sensation throughout the 
house ; Madame de Villefort would not believe it, and Valentine was 
thunderstruck. She looked round for help, and would have gone down to 
her grandfather’s room, but meeting M. de Villefort on the stairs, he took 
her arm, and led her into the drawing-room. In the anteroom, Valentine 
met Barrois, and looked despairingly at the old servant. One moment 
after, Madame de Villefort entered the drawing-room with her little 
Edward. It was evident that she had shared the grief of the family, for 
she was pale and looked fatigued. She sat down, took Edward on her 
knees, and, from time to time, pressed almost convulsivtly to her bosom 
this child, on whom her arfections appeared centred. Two carriages were 
soon heard to enter the courtyard. One was thenotary’s ; the other, that 
of Fyanz and his friends. In a moment the whole party was assembled. 
Valentine was so pale, one might trace the blue veins from her temples, 
round her eyes and down her cheeks. Franz was deeply affected. 
Chateau-Renaud and Albert looked at each other with amazement; the 
ceremony which was just concluded had not appeared more sorrowful 
than did that which was commencing. Madame de Villefort had placed 
nerself in the shade behind a velvet curtain ; and as she constantly bent 
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over her child, it was difficult to read the expression af her face, M. de 
Villefort was, as usual, unmoved. 

The notary, after having, according to the customary method, arranged, 
the papers on the table, taken his place in an arm-chair, and raised his 
spectacles, turned towards Franz :—~‘“ Are you M. Franz de Quesnel, 
baron d’Epinay ?” asked he, although he knew it perfectly, 

“Yes, sir,” replied Franz. Thenotary bowed. “I have, then, to inform 
you, sir, at the request of M. de Villefort, that your projected marriage 
with Mademoiselle de Villefort has changed the feeling of M. Noirtier 
towards his grandchild ; and that he disinherits her entirely of the fortune 
he would have left her. Let me hasten to add,” continued he, “that the 
testator, having only the right to alienate a part of his fortune, and having 
alienated it all, the will will not bear scrutiny, and is declared null and void.’ 
——“ Yes,” said Villefort ; but I warn M. d’Epinay, that during my life- 
time my father’s will shall never be scrutinised, my position forbidding 
any doubt to be entertained.” ; 

*Sir,” said Franz, “I regret much such a question has been raiséd in 
the presence of Mademoiselle Valentine; I have never inquired the 
amount of her fortune, which, however limited it may be, exceeds mine. 
My family has sought consideration in this alliance with M. de Villefort ; 
all I seek is happiness.” Valentine imperceptibly thanked him, while two 
silent tears rolled down her cheeks, “ Besides, sir,” said: Villefort, ad- 
dressing himself to his future son-in-law, “ excepting the loss of a portion 
of your hopes, this unexpected will need not personally wound you ; M. 
Noirtier’s weakness of mind sufficiently explains it. It is not because 
Mademoiselle Valentine is going to marry you that he is angry, but 
because she will marry ; a union with any other would have caused him 
the same sorrow. Old age is selfish, sir, and Mademoiselle de Villefort 
has been a faithful companion to M. Noirtier, which she cannot be when 
Madame la baronne d’Epinay. My father’s melancholy state prevents 
our speaking to him on many subjects, which the weakness of his mind 
would incapacitate him from understanding, and I am perfectly convinced 
that at the present time, although he knows his granddaughter is going to. 
be married, M. Noirtier has even forgotten the name of his intended 
grandson.” M. de Villefort had scarcely said this, when the door opened, 
and Barrois appeared. 

“ Gentlemen,” said he, in a tone strangely firm for a servant speaking 
to his masters under such solemn circumstances,—“ gentlemen, M. Noir- 
tier de Villefort wishes to speak immediately to M. Franz de Quesnel, 
baron d’Epinay :” he, as well as the notary, that there might be no mistake 
in the person, gave all his titles to the bridegroom elect. 

Villefort started, Madame de Villefort let her son slip from her knee: 
Valentine rose, pale and dumb as a statue. Albert and Chateau-Renau 
exchanged a second look, more full of amazement than the first. The 
notary looked ag Villefort. “ It is impossible,” said the procureur du rot, 
“ M. @Epinay cannot leave the drawing-room,at present.”——“ It is at 
this moment,” replied Barrois, with the same firmness, “ that MNoirtier, 
my master, wishes to speak on important subjects to M. Franz d’Epinay. 

“Grandpapa Noirtier can speak now, then,” said Edward, with his 
habfiual quickness. However, his remark did not make Madame de 
Villefart even smile, so much was every mind engaged, and so solemn 
was the situation. Astonishment was at its height, A kind of smile was 
perceptible on Madame de Villefort’s countenance, Valentine instiné- 
fively raised her eyes, ag if to thank Heaven. Hes 
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« Pray go, Valentine,” said M. de Villefort, “and see what this new. 
fancy of your grandfather's is.” Valentine rose quickly, and was hastening 
joyfully towards the door, when M. de Villefort altered his intention. 

“Stop!” said he; “I will go with you.”—~ Excuse me, sir,” said 
Franz, “since M. Noirtier sent for me, I am ready to attend to his wish ; 
besides, I shall be happy to pay my respects to him, not k ving yet had 
the honour of doing so.” . 

“ Pray, sir’ said Villefort, with marked uneasiness, “do not disturb 

urself,” ——— Forgive me, sir,” said Franz, in a resolute tone. “I would 
not lose this opportunity of provin, to M. Noirtier how wrong it would be 
of him to encourage feelings of dislike to me, which I am determined to 
conquer, whatever they may be, by my devotedness.” And without lis- 
tening to Villefort he rose, and followed Valentine, who was running 
down-stairs with the joy of a shipwrecked mariner who finds a rock to 
cling to. M. de Villefort followed them. Chateau-Renaud and Morcerf 
exchanged a third look of still increasing wonder. 


CHAPTER LXXV. 
PROCES-VERBAL. 


NOIRTIER was prepared to receive them, dressed in black, and installed in 
his arm-chair. When the three persons he expected had entered, he 
looked at the door, which his valet immediately closed. 

“ Listen,” whispered Villefort to Valentine, who could not conceal her 
joy; “if M. Nojirtier wishes to communicate anything which would delay 
your marriage, I forbid you to understand him.” Valentine blushed, but 
did not answer. Villefort, approaching Netrtier—“‘ Here is M. Franz 
d@’Epinay,” said he ; “ you requested ‘co see him We have all wishea for 
this interview, and I trust it will convince you how ill-formed are your ob- 
jections to Valentine’s marriage.” 

Noiruer answered only by 1 look which made Villefort's blood run col¢c 
He motioned to Valentine t: approach. Ina moment. thank to her habit 
of conversing with her grandfather, she understood he asked fer a key 
Then his eye was fixed on he drawer of a small chest between the windows, 
She opened the drawer, umd found a key; and, understanding that was 
what he wanted, again watched his eyes, which turned towards an old 
secrétaire, long since forgotten, and supposed to contain none bur useless 
documents. ‘“ Shall I open the secrétaire?” asked Valentine 

« Yes,” said the old man. 

“ And the drawers ??——— Yes,” 

“Those at the side ??——“ No.” 

“The middle one ?”-——“ Yes.” Valentine opened it and drew out a 
bundle of papers. “ Is that what you wish for?” asked she.——* Na.” 

She took successively all the other papers out till the drawer wag empty. 
“But there are no more,“,said she. Noirtier’s eye was fixed on the: dic- 
tionary. “ Yes, I understand, grandfather,” said the young girl. 

She pointed to each letter of the alphabet. Atthe letter S the old man 
sto her. She opened, and found the word “ secret.” 

Ah {is there a secret spring ?’ said Valentine ——“ Yes,” said Nofftier, 

“ And who knows it?’ Noirtier looked at the door where the servant 
had pone out. “ Barrois ?” said she ——* Yes.” ; 

'* Shall 1 call him ”——* Yes,” 7 1 fee. 

Valentine went to the door, and ealied Barrgis. Villefort’s impaticnce 
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ane scene made the perspiration roll from his forehead, and Franz 
was stupefied. The old servant came. “ Barrois,” said Valentine, “my 
grandfather has told me to open that drawer in the secrétaire, but there is. 
@ secret spring im it, which you know—will you open it?” | 

Barrois looked at the old man. “ Obey,” said Noirtier’s intelligent eye. 
Barrois touched a spring, the false bottom came out, and they saw a bundle 
of papers tied with a black string. 

Is that what you wish for?” said Barrois. “Ves.” 

“Shall I give these papers to M. de Villefort ?’-——“ No.” 

“To Mademoiselle Valentine ?)———“ No.” 

“To M. Franz d’Epinay ?”)———“ Yes.” 

Franz, astonished, advanced a step. “To me, sir?” said he.——“ Yes.” 
Franz took them from Barrois, and, casting his eye on the cover, read :— 


““To be given, after my death, to General Durand, who shall bequeath 
the packet to his son, with an injunction to preserve it as containing an 
important document.’ 


“ Well, sir,” asked Franz, “ what do you wish me to do with this paper ?” 
“To preserve it, sealed up as it is, doubtless,” said the procureur du roi, 
“No,” replied Noirtier, eagerly. 

“Do you wish him to read it ?” said Valentine. 

“Yes,” replied the old man, “ You understand, baron, my grandfather 
wishes you to read this paper,” said Valentine. 

* Then let us sit down,” said Villefort, impatiently, “for it wil! take 
some time.”———“ Sit down,” said the old man. Vhllefort took a chair, 
but Valentine remained standing by her father’s side, and Franz before 
him, holding the mysterious paper in his hand. “ Read,” said the ald 
aay Franz untied it, and, in the midst of the most profound silence, 
read :— 


“* Extract of the Proces-verbal of a meeting of the Bonapartist Club in the 
Rue Saint-Facques, held February 5th, 1815.” 


Franz stopped. “ February sth, 1815 !” said he ; “it is the day my father 
was murdered.” Valentine and Villefort were dumb ; the eye of the old 
man alone seemed to say clearly, “ Go on.” ——-“ But it was on leaving this 
club,” said he, ‘my father disappeared.” Noirtier’s eye continued to say, 
Read.” He resumed :— 


“* The undersigned Louis Jacques Beaurepaire, lieutenant-colonel of 
artillery, Etienne Duchampy, general of brigade, and Claude Lecharpal, 
keeper of woods and forests, Declare, that on the 4th of February, a letter 
arrived from the Isle of Elba, recommending to the kindness and the confi- 
dence of the Bonapartist Club, General Flavien de Quesnel, who, having 
served the emperor from 1804 to 1814, was supposed to be devoted to the 
interests of the Napoleon dynasty, notwithstanding the title of baron, 
which Louis XWIII. had just granted to him with his estate of Epinay. - 

* &°A note was, in consequence, addressed to General de Quesnel, be : 
him to be present at the meeting next day, the 5th. The note indicates 
neither the street nor the number of the house where the meeting vas to 
be held ; it bore no signature, but it announced to the general that some 
one would call for him, if he would be ready at nine o'clock. The meat. 
ings were always held from that time till midnight. At nine o’cidck, the 
ree of the club presented himself ; the general was ready ; the pre“ 

nt informed him one of the conditions of his introduction was, that: 
should be eternally ignorant of the place of meeting, and that be |” 
334. 
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allow his eyes to be bandaged, swearing that he would not endeavour ,ta 
take off the bandage. The General de Quesnel accepted the condition, 
and promised, on his honour, not to seek to discover the road they took 
The general’s carriage was ready, but the president told him it was im- 
possible he could use it, for it was useless to blindfold the master if the 
coachman knew through what streets he went. ‘“ What must, then, be 
done?” asked the general.———“ I have my carriage here,” said the president, 

“<« Have you, then, so much confidence in your servant that you cap 
intrust him with a secret you will not allow me to know ?”———* Our coach- 
man is a member of the club,” said the president ; “ we shall be driven b 
a State-Councillor."——“ Then we run another risk,” said the general, 
laughing, “that of being upset.” We insert this joke to prove that the 
general was not in the least compelled to attend this meeting, but that he 
came willingly. When they were seated in the carriage, the president re- 
minded the general of his promise to allow his eyes to be bandaged, to 
which he made no opposition. On the road the president thought he saw 
the general make an attempt to remove the handkerchief, and reminded 
him of his oath. “ True,’ said the general. The carriage stopped at a 
passage leading to the Rue Saint-Jacques. The general alighted, leaning 
on the arm of the president, of whose dignity he was not aware, consider- 
ing him simply as a member of the club ; they crossed the passage, mounted 
to the first story, and entered the meeting-room. 

“¢ The deliberations had already commenced. The members, apprised 
of the sort of presentation which was to be made that evening, were all 
in attendance. When in the middle of the room the general was invited 
to remove his bandage. He did so immediately, and was surprised to see 
so many well-known faces in a society of whose existence he had till then 
been ignorant. They questioned him as to his sentiments, but he contented 
himself with answering, that the letters from the Isle of Elba ought to 
have informed them——’” 


Franz interrupted himself by saying, “ My father was a royalist; they 
need not have asked his sentiments, which were well known,”——“ And 
hence,” said Villefort, “arose my affection for your father, my dear M, 
Franz. A similarity of opinion soon binds.” 

“Read again,” said the old man. Franz continued :— 


“¢ The president then sought to make him speak more explicitly; but 
M. de Quesnel replied, that he wished first to know what they wanted 
with him. He was then informed of the contents of the letter from the 
Isle of Elba, in which he was recommended to the club as a man who 
would be likely to advance the interests of their party. One paragraph 
alluded to the return of Bonaparte, and promised another letter, and 
further details, on the arrival of the PAaraon, belonging to the ship-builder 
Morrel, of Marseilles, whose captain was entirely devoted to the emperor. 
During all this time, the general, on whom they thought ¢o have relied as 
on a brother, manifested ,evidently signs of discontent and repugnance. 
When the reading was finished, he remained silent, with knit brow. 

“44° Well,” asked the president, “ what do you say to this letter, general ?” 

“4 say that it is too soon after declaring myself for Louis XVIILJ. to 
break my vow in behalf of the ex-empcror.” This answer was too clear to 
be mistaken as to his sentiments. ‘ General,” said the president, “we 
acknowledge no King Louis XVIIL, nor an ex-emperor, but his majesty 
the emperor and king, driven from France, which is his kingdom; by 
violence and treason.”-——-“ Excuse me, gentlemen,” said the general ; 
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“vou may not acknowledge Louis XVIII., but I do, as he has made me a 
baron and a field-marshal, and I shall never forget that for these two titles 
I am indebted to his happy return to France.”———“ Sir,” said the Bneice 
dent, rising with gravity,.“ be careful what you say ; your words clearly 
show us that they are deceived concerning you in the Isle of Elba, and 
have deceived us! The communication has been made to you in conse- 

uence of the confidence placed in you, and which does you honour, 

ow we discover our error; a title and promotion attach you to the 
government we wish to overturn. We will not constrain you to help us; 
we enroll no one against his conscience, but we will compel you to act 
generously, even if you are not disposed to do so."——“ You would call 
acting generously, knowing your conspiracy and not informing against you; 
that is what I should call becoming your accomplice. You see I am 
more candid than you.”’” 


“ Ah, my father !” said Franz, interrupting himself. “1 understand now 
why they murdered him.” Valentine could not help casting one glance 
towards the young man, whose filial enthusiasm it was delightful to behold, 
Villefort walked to and fro behind them. Noirtier watched the expression 
of each one, and preserved his dignified and commanding attitude. Franz 
returned to the manuscript, and continued :— 


“«<¢¢ Sir,” said the president, “you have been invited tojoin this assembly— 
you were not forced here ; it was proposed to you to come blindfolded—you 
accepted. When you complied with this twofold request you well knew 
we did not wish to secure the throne of Louis XVIII, or we should not 
take so much care to avoid the vigilance of the police. It would be con- 
ceding too much to allow you to put on a mask to aid you in the discovery 
of our secret, and then to remove it that you may ruin those who have con- 
fided in you. No, no, you must first say if you declare yourself for the king 
of a day who now reigns, or for his majesty the emperor.” —“ I am a royalist, 
replied the general ; “I have taken the oath of allegiance to Louis XVIIL, 
and I will adhere to it.” These words were followed by a general murmur; 
and it was evident several of the members were discussing the propriety 
of making the general repent of his rashness. The president again rose, 
and having imposed silence, said,—“ Sir, you are too serious and too sen- 
sible a man not to understand the consequences of our present situation, 
and your candour has already dictated to us the conditions which remain ~ 
for us to offer you.” The general, putting his hand on his sword, ex- 
claimed,—“ If you talk of honour, do not begin by disavowing its laws, 
and impose nothing by violence.’——“And you, sir,” continued the 
president, with a calmness still more terrible than the general’s anger, 
‘do not touch your sword, I advise you.” The general looked around him 
with slight uneasiness ; however, he did not yield, but recalling all his 
strength,—-“ I will not swear,” said he.——“ Then, you must die,” replied 
the president, caffnly. M.d’Epinay became very pale; he looked round | 
him a second time, several members of the clu were whispering, and 
getting their arms from under their cloaks. “General,” said the president, . 
“do not alarm yourself, you are among men of honour, who will use every 
means to convince you before resorting to the last extremity ; but as you, 
have said, you are among conspirators, you are in possession of our secret, » 
and you must restore itto us.” A significant silence followed these words,. _ 
and as the general did not reply,“ Close the doors,” said the president: 
to the door-keeper. The same deadly silence succeeded these words. 
Then the general advanced, and making a violent effort to conirol 
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his feelings,~-“ I have a son,” said he, “and I ought to think’of him, find 
ing myself among assassins.”-———-“ General,” said the chief of the assembly, 
“one man may insult ffty—it is the privilege of weakness. But he does 
wrong to use his privilege. Follow my-advice, swear, and do not insult.” 
The general, again daunted by the superiority of the chief, hesitated a 
sree ; then advancing to the president’s desk,— What is the form ? 
said he. 

“<4 Tt is this :—°I swear by my honour not to réveal to any one what 
I have seen and heard on the 5th of February, 1815, between nine and 
ten o'clock in the evening; and I plead guilty of death sh uld I ever 
violate this oath.’” The general appeared to be affected by a nervous 
shudder, which prevented his answering for some moments ; then over- 
coming his manifest repugnance, he pronounced the required oath, but 
in so low a tone as to be scarcely audible to the majority of the members, 
who insisted on his repeating it clearly and distinctly, which he did. 

“<« “Now am I at liberty to retire?” said the general. The president rose, 
appointed three members to accompany him, and got into the carriage 
with the general after bandaging his eyes. One of those three members 
was the coachman who had driven them ther2. The other members 
silently dispersed. “ Where do you wish to be taken?” asked the presi- 
dent.——“‘Anywhere out of your presence,” replied M. d’Epinay. “Beware, 
sir,” replied the president ; “you are no longer in the assembly, and have 
only to do with individuals ; do not insult them unless you wish to be held 
responsible.” But instead of listening, M. d’Epinay went on,—“ You are 
still as brave in your carriage as in your assembly because you are still 
four against one.” The president stopped the coach. They were at that 
part of the Quai des Ormes where the steps lead down to the river. 
“Why do you stop here?” asked d’Epinay.——* Because sir,” said the 
a ent, “you have insulted a man, and that man will not go one step 
arther without demanding honourable reparation.”»-——“ Another method 
of assassination ?” said the general, shrugging his shoulders. ‘Make no 
noise, sir, unless you wish me to consider you as one of those men whom 
you designated just now as cowards, who take their weakness for a shield. 
You are alone, one alone shall answer you; you have a sword by your 
side, I have one in my cane ; youhave no witness, one of these gentle- 
men will serve you. Now, if you please, remove your bandage.” The 
general tore the handkerchief from his eyes. “At last,” said he, “I shall 
know with whom I have to do.” They opened the door, the four men 
alighted.’ ” 


Franz again interrupted himself, and wiped the cold drops from his 
brow ; there was something awful in hearing the son, trembling and pale, 
read aloud these details of his father’s death, which had hitherto remained 
unknown. Valentine clasped her hands as ifin prayer. Noirtier looked 
at Villefort with an almost sublime expression of coftempt and pride. 
Franz continued:— 


“ It was, a8 we said, the 5th of February. For three days there had 
been five or six degrees of frost ; the steps were covered with ice, The 
general was stout and tall, the president offered him the side of the failing 
to assist him in getting down. The two witnesses followed. It was a 
dark night. The ground from the steps to the river was covered with 
snow and hoarfrost, the water of the river looked black and deep. One 
of the seconds went for a lantern in a coal-barge neat, and by its light 
they examined the arms, The -president’s sword, which was simply; 5 
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he had said, one he carried in his cane, was five inches shorter than the 
general’s, and had no guard. The general _repesed to cast lots for the 
swords, but the president said it was he who had given the provocation, and 
when he had given it he had supposed each would use his own arms, 
witnesses endeavoured to insist, but the president bade them be silent. The 
lantern was placed on the ground, the two adversaries arranged them- 
selves, and the duel commenced. The light made the two swords appear 
like flashes of lightning ; as for the inen, they were scarce perceptible, the 
darkness was so great. M. le Général d’Epinay passed for one of the 
best swordsmen in the army, but he was pressed so closely in the onset 
that he missed his aim and fell. The witnesses thought he was dead, but 
his adversary, who knew he had not struck him, offered him the assistance 
of his hand to rise. The circumstance irritated instead of calming the 
general, and he rushed on his adversary, But his opponent did not miss 
one strike. Receiving him on his sword, three times the general drew 
back, and finding himselt foiled, returned to the charge. At the third he 
fellagain. They thought he slipped, as at first, and the witnesses, seeing he 
did not move, approached and endeavoured to raise him, but the one who 

acsed his arm around the body found it was moistened with blood. 

he general, who had almost fainted, revived. “ Ah !” said he, “they have 
sent some fencing-master to fight with me.” The president, without 
answering, approached the witness who held the lantern, and raising his 
sleeve, showed him two wounds he had received in his arm ; then opening 
his coat, and unbuttoning his waistcoat, displayed his side, pierced with 
a third wound. Still he had not even uttered a sigh, The General 
d’Epinay died five minutes after.’ ” 


Franz read these last words in a voice so choked that they were hardly 
audible, and then stopped, passing his hand over his eyes as if to dispel 
a cloud; but after a moment’s silence, he continued :— 


‘The president went up the steps, after pushing his sword into his 
cane; a track of blood on the snow marked his course. He had 
scarcely arrived at the top when he heard a heavy splash in the water— 
it was the general’s body, which the witnesses had just thrown into the 
river after ascertaining he was dead. The general fell, then, in a loyal 
duel, and not in ambush, as it might have been reported. In proof of 
this, we have signed this paper to establish the truth of the facts, lest 
the moment should arrive when either of the actors in this terrible 
scene should be accused of premeditated murder or of infringement of 
the laws of honour. 

““ Signed, BEAUREPAIRE, DUCHAMPY, and LECHARPAL,’* 


When Franz had finished reading this account, so dreadful for a 
son,-——when Valentine, pale with emotion, had wiped away a tear,—when 
Villefort, trembling, and crouched in a corner, had endeavoured , to 
lessen the storm by supplicating glances at the implacable old man,—,.. ” 
__ “Sir,” said d’Epinay to Noirtier, “since yo@ are well acquainted with, 
ali these details, which are attested by honourable signatures,—since you 
ap to tal:e some interest in me, although you have only manif@stad it 
hitherto by causing me sorrow, refuse me not one final satisfaction—tell 
mo the name of the president of the club, that I may at least know.who 
‘killed my father.” Villefort mechanically felt for the handle of the dot ; 
Valentine, who understood sooner than anyone her grandfather's answer, 
and who had often seen two scars upon his right arm, drew back .4 few 
taps, “ Mademoiselle,” said Frans, turning towards Valentine, “ white your 
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efforts with mime to find out the name of the man who made me an 
orphan at two years of age.” Valentine remained dumb and motionless, 

“ Hold, sir!” said Villefort, “do not prolong this dreadful scene. The 
names have been purposely concealed ; my father himself does not know 
who this president was, and if he knows, he cannot tell you ; proper 
names are not in the dictionary.” 

“ Oh, misery !” cried Franz; “the only hope which sustained me and 
enabled me to read to the end was that of knowing, at least, the name of 
him who killed my father! Sir! sir!” cried he, turning to Noirtier, 
“do what you can !—make me understand in some way !”——— Ves,” 
replied Noirtier. 

“Oh, mademoiselle !—mademoiselle !” cried Franz, “ your grandfather 
says he can indicate the person. Help me !—lend me your assistance !” 
Noirtier looked at the dictionary. Franz took it with a nervous trembling, 
and repeated the letters of the alphabet successively, until he came to M. 
At that letter the old man signified “ Yes..——— M.” repeated ‘Franz. 
The young man’s finger glided over the words, but at each one Noirtier 
answered bya negative sign. Valentine hid her head between her hands. 
At length, Franz arrived at the word MYSELF.——“ Yes !” 

“You !” cried Franz, whose hair stood on end; “ you, M. Noirtier !— 
you killed my father P’——~‘‘ Yes ?” replied Noirtier, fixing a majestic look 
on the young man. Franz fell powerless on a chair ; Villefort opened the 
door and escaped, for the idea had entered his mind to stifle the little 
remaining life in the old man’s heart. 


CHAPTER LXXVI. 
PROGRESS OF M. CAVALCANTI THE YOUNGER, 


MEANWHILE M. Cavalcanti the elder had returned to his service, not in 
the army of his majesty the Emperor of Austria, but at the gaming-table 
of the baths of Lucca, of which he was one of the most assiduous courtiers. 
He had spent every farthing that had been allowed for his journey as a 
reward for the majestic and solemn manner in which he had maintained 
his assumed character of father. M. Andrea at his departure inherited all 
the papers which proved that he had indeed the honour of being the son 
of the Marais Bartolomeo and the Marchioness Oliva Corsinari. He was 
now fairly launched in that Parisian society which gives such ready access 
to foreigners, and treats them, not as what they really are, but as what 
they wish to be considered. Besides, what is required of a young man 
in Paris? To speak its language tolerably, to make a good appearance, 
to be a good gamester, and payin cash. They are certainly less par- 
ticular with a foreigner than with a Frenchman, Andrea had, then, in a 
fortnight, attained a very fair position. He was entitled M. le Comte, he 
was said to possess 50,000 livres per annum ; and his father’s immense 
riches, buried in the quatries of Saravezzay were a constant theme. A 
learned man, before whom the last circumstance was mentioned as a fact, 
declared he had seen the quarries in question, which gave great weight to 
assertions hitherto somewhat doubtful, but which now assumed the garb 
‘of reality. 

Sack was the state of society in Paris at the period we bring before our 
readers, when Monte-Cristo went one evening to pay M. Danglars a visit. 
M. Danglars was out, but the count was asked to go and see the baroness, 
and he accepted the invitation, It was never without a nervous shudder, 
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since the dinner at Auteuil, and the events which followed it,that Madame 
Danglars heard Monte-Cristo’s name announced. If he did not -come, 
the painful sensation became most intense; if,on the contrary, he appeared, 
his noble countenance, his brilliant eyes, his amiability, his polite attention 
even towards Madame Danglars, soon dispelled every impression of fear, 
It appeared impossible to the baroness that a man of such delightfully 
pleasing manners should entertain evil designs against her ; besides, the 
most corrupt minds only suspect evil when it would answer some interested 
end—useless injury is repugnant to every mind. When Monte-Cristo 
entered the boudoir, to which we have already once introduced our readers, 
and where the baroness was examining some drawings, which her daughter 
passed to her after having looked at them with M. Cavalcanti, his presence 
soon produced its usual effect ; and it was with smiles that the baroness 
received the count, although she had been a little disconcerted at the 
accent of his name. The latter embraced the whole scene at a 
ance. 

. The baroness was partially reclining on a causeuse, Eugénie sat near 
her, and Cavalcanti was standing. Cavalcanti, dressed in black, like one 
of Goethe’s heroes, with japanned shoes and open white silk stockings, 
passed a white and tolerably nice-looking hand through his light hair, in 
the midst of which sparkled a diamond, which, in spite of Monte-Cristo’s 
advice, the vain young man had been unable to resist putting on his 
little finger. This movement was accompanied by killing glances at 
Mademoiselle Danglars, and sighs addressed to the same party. 
Mademoiselle Danglars was still the same—cold, beautiful, and satirical. 
Not one of these glances, nor one sigh, was lost on her; they might 
have been said to fall on the shield of Minerva, which some philo- 
sophers assert protected sometimes the breast of Sappho. Eugénie bowed 
coldly to the count, and availed herself of the first moment when the con- 
versation became earnest to escape to her study, whence very soon two 
cheerful and noisy voices being heard, in connexion with some notes of 
the piano, assured Monte-Cristo that Mademoiselle Danglars preferred to 
his society and to that of M. Cavalcanti the company of Mademoiselle 
Louise d’Armilly, her singing governess. 

It was then, especially while conversing with Madame Danglars, and 
apparently absorbed by the charm of the conversation, the count remarked 
M. Andrea Cavalcanti’s solicitude, his manner of listening to the music at 
the door he dared not pass, and of manifesting his admiration. The 
banker soon returned. His first look was certainly directed towards 
Monte-Cristo, but the second was for Andrea. As for his wife, he bowed 
to her, as some husbands do to their wives, but which bachelors will never 
comprehend, until a very extensive code is published on conjugal life. 

“Have not the ladies invited you to join them at the piano?” said 
Danglars to Andrea. “Alas! no, sir,” replied Andrea, with a sigh, still 
more remarkable than the former ones, Danglars immediately advanced 
towards the door and opened it. r, 

The two young ladies were seen seated on the same chair, at the PIRne, 
accompanying themselves, each with one hand, a fancy to which they 
had Gccustomed themselves, and performed admirably. Mademoiselle 
d’Armilly, whom they then perceived through the open doorway, formed 
with Eugénie one of those living pictures of which the Germans are so 
fond. She was somewhat beautiful, and exquisitely genteel—a little fairy- 
like figure, with large curls falling on her neck, which was rather.too long, 
as Perugino sometimes makes his Virgins, and her eyes dull from fatigue, 
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She was said to have & weak chest, and like Antonia of the “Violin de 
Crémone,” she would die one day. while singing. Monte-Cristo cast one 
rapid and curious glance round this sanctum ; it was the first time he had 
ever seen Mademoiselle d’Armilly, of whom he had heard much. ‘“ Weill !* 
said the banker to his daughter, “are we then all to be excluded?” He then 
ted the young man jnto the study, and, either by chance or manceuvre, the 
doer was partially closed after Andrea, so that frotn the place where they 
sat neither the count nor the baroness could see anything ; but as the 
banker had accompanied Andrea, Madame Danglars appeared to take no 
wotice of it. 

The count soon heard Andrea’s voice, singing a Corsican song, accom- 
panied by the piano. While the count smiled at hearing this song, which 
made him lose sight of Andrea in the recollection of Benedetto, Madame 
Danglars was boasting to Monte-Cristo of her husband’s strength of mind, 
who that very morning had lost three or four hundred thousand francs by 
a failure at Milan. The praise was well deserved, for had not the count 
heard it from the baroness, or by one of those means by which he knew 
everything, the baron’s countenance would not have led him to suspect it, 
“Hem !” thought Monte-Cristo, “ he begins to conceal his losses ; a month 
since he boasted of them.” Then aloud,—“ Oh ! madame, M. Danglars 
is so skilful, he will soon regain at the Bourse what he loses elsewhere.” 

“fT see you are maintaining an erroneous idea, as well as many more,” 
said Madame Danglars. “ What is it ?? said Monte-Cristo. 

“That M. Danglars gambles, whereas he never plays.” 

“Truly, madame, I recollect M. Debray told me a propos, what is 
become of him? I have scen nothing of him the last three or four days.’ 

“ Nor I,” said Madame Danglars ; “ but you began a sentence, sir, and 
did not finish.”——“ Which ?” 

“ M. Debray had told you -——” 

“Truly, he told me it was you whe sacrificed to the demon of the card- 
table.” I was once very fond of it, but I do not play now.” 

“Then you are wrong, madame. Fortune is precarious ; and if I were 
a woman, and fate had made me a banker’s wife, whatever might be my 
confidence in my husband’s good fortune, still, in speculation, you know, 
there is great risk. Well! I would secure for myself a fortune independent 
of him, even if I acquired it by placing my interest in hands unknown to 
him.” Madame Danglars blushed, in spite of all her efforts. “ Stay,” 
said Monte-Cristo, as though he had not observed her confusion, “ I have 
heard of a lucky hit that was made yesterday on the Neapolitan bonds.” 
~—~-(t | have none—nor have I ever possessed any ; but really we have 
talked long enough of money, count, we are like two stockbrokers ; have 
you heard how fate is persecuting the poor Villeforts ?” 

“ What has happened ?” said the count, apparently ignorant of all, 

“You know the marquis of Saint-Méran died a few days after he had 
get-out on his journey to Paris, and the marchioness a few days after her 
arrival ?’-———* Yes,” saiti Monte-Cristo, “I have heard that; but, .as 

dius said to Hamlet, ‘it is a law of nature ; their fathers died before 
them, and they mourned their loss ; they will die before their children, 
who will, in their turn, grieve for them,’ ” e 

* But that is not all.”——“ Not all !” ; 

“No; they were going to marry their daughter-——/ 

“To, M. Franz d’Epinay. Is it broken off?” : 

“ Vesterday morning, it appears, Franz declined the honour.” 

“Indeed And is the reason knowh Pw Ma” oe 
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* How extraordinary ! And how does M. de Villefort bear it ?” 

“Asusual. Like a philosopher.” Danglars returned at this moment 
alone. “Well!” said the baroness,“do you leave M. Cavalcanti with 
your daughter ?”?———--"" And Mademoiselle d’Armilly,” said the banker ; 
‘do you consider her no one?” Then, turning to Monte-Cristo, he said, 
“ Prince Cavalcanti is a charming young man, ishenot? But is he really 
a prince P*———“ T will not answer for it,” said Monte-Cristo, “ His father 
was introduced to me as a marquis, so he ought to be a count; but I do 
not think he has much claim to that title.” 

““ Why ?” said the banker. “If he ts a prince, he is wrong not to main- 
tain his rank ; I do not like any one to deny his origin.” 

“Oh! you are a pure democrat,” said Monte-Cristo, smiling. 

* But do you see to what you are exposing yourself? If, perchance, 
M. de Morcerf came, he would find M. Cavalcanti in that room, where 
he, the betrothed of Eugénie, has never been admitted,” 

* You may well say, perchance,” replied the banker ; “for he comes so 
seldom, it would seem only chance that brings him.” 

“ But should he come, and find that young man with your daughter, he 
might be displeased.” 

“Hel you are mistaken ; M. Albert would not do us the honour to be 
jealous ; he doés not hke Eugénie sufficiently. Besides, I care not for his 
displeasure.” ———* Still, situated as we are e 

“Yes, do you know how we are situated? At his mother’s ball he 
danced once with Eugénie, and M. Cavalcanti three times, and he took 
no notice of it.” The valet announced M. le Vicomte Albert de Morcerf, 
The baroness rose hastily, and was going into the study, when Danglars 
stopped her. “ Stay !” said he. She looked at himin amazement. Monte- 
Cristo appeared to be unconscious of what passed. Albert entered, 
looking very handsome and in high spirits. He bowed politely to the 
baroness, familiarly to Danglars, and affectionately to Monte-Cristo. 
Then turning to the baroness: “ May I ask how Mademoiselle Danglars 
is ?” said he. 

“She is quite well,” replied Danglars, quickly ; “she is at the piano 
with M, Cavalcanti.” Albert preserved his calm and indifferent manner ; 
he might feel perhaps annoyed, but he knew Monte-Cristo’s eye was on 
him. “ M. Cavalcanti has a fine tenor voice,” said he, “ and Mademoiselle 
Eugénie a splendid soprano ; and then she plays on the piano like Thal- 
berg. The concert must be a delightful one.”——~—“ They suit each other 
remarkably well,” said Danglars. Albert appeared not to notice this 
remark, which was, however, so rude that Madame Danglars blushed. 

“J, too,” said the young man, “ am a musician—at least, my masters used 
to tell me so; but it is strange that my voice mever would suit any otheg, 
and a soprano less than any.” Danglars smiled, and seemed to say, It is 
of no consequence. Then, hoping, doubtless, to effect his purpose, he 
said,“ The prince and my daughter were uniyersally admired yesterday. 
You were not of the party, M. de Morcerf ?” 

“What prince?” asked Albert. “ Prince Cavalcanti,” said Dagglags, 
w A ad ios in giving the young man that title. ; 
ardon me,” said Albert, “I was not aware he was a prince. Agd 
Prince Cavalcanti sang with Mademoiselle Eugénie yesterday? Jt must 
have been charming, indeed. I regret not having heard them. But I 

‘was unable to accept your invitation, having promised to pia gai my 
mother to a German concert given by the countess of Chateau-Renaud. 
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This was followed by rather an awkward silence. “ May I also be allowed,” 
said Morcerf, “to pay my respects to Mademoiselle Danglars ?” 

“ Wait a moment,” said the banker, stopping the young man; “do you 
hear that delightful cavatina? Ta, ta, ta, ti, ta, ti, ta; it is charming, 
let them finish———one moment. Bravo! bravi! brava!” The banker 
was enthusiastic in his applause. 

“ Indeed,” said Albert, “it is exquisite ; itis impossible to understand the 
music of his country better than Prince Cavalcanti does. You said prince, 
did you not? But he can easily become one, if he is not already ; it is 
no uncommon thing in Italy. But to return to the charming musicians— 
you should give us a treat, Danglars, without telling them there is a 
stranger. Ask them to sing one more song; itis so delightful to hear 
music in the distance, when the musicians are unrestrained by observation.” 

Danglars was quite annoyed by the young man’s indifference. He took 
Monte-Cristo aside. ‘ What do you think of our lover ?” said he. 

“ He appears cool { But, then, your word is given.”———“ Yes, doubt- 
less, I have promised to give my daughter to a man who loves her, but 
not to one who does not. Even if Albert had Cavalcanti’s fortune, he is 
so proud, I would not care to see him marry her.” 

* Oh !”’ said Monte-Cristo, “my fondness may blind me, but, I assure 
you, I consider Morcerf far preferable ; and his father’s position is good.” 

“Hem !” said Danglars. ‘“‘ Why do you doubt ?” 

“The past—that obscurity on the past.”——“ But that does not affect 
the son. A month since you thought well of him; and I know nothing of 
young Cavalcanti, although you met him at my house.” 

* But I do.”———“ Have you made inquiry ?” = 

“Yes; and I know him to be rich.” “What do you suppose him 
worth 7’ Fifty thousand per annum; and heis well educated.” 

“Hem ?” said Monte-Cristo in his turn. 

“ He is a musician.” “ So are all Italians.” 

“Come, count, you do not do that young man justice.”——“ Well, I 
acknowledge it annoys me, knowing your connection with the Morcerf 
family, to see him throw himself in the way.” Danglars burst out laugh- 
ing. “ What a Puritan you are!” said he; “that happens every day.” 
———“ But you cannot break it off thus ; the Morcerfs are depending on this 
union.” ——*' Indeed ?” 

“ Positively.”-—“ Then let them explain themselves ; you should give 
the father a hint, you are so intimate with the family.” 

“*] p—where the devil did you find out that ?” “ At their ball; it was 
apparent enough. Why, did not the countess, the proud Mércédes, the 
disdainful Catalan, who will scarcely open her lips to her oldest acquaint- 
ances, take your arm, lead you into the garden, into the private walks, 
and remain there for half an hour ?—But will you undertake to speak to 
the father ?’-———“ Willingly, if you wish it.””——“ But leg it be done ex- 
plicitly and positively. If he demands my daughter, let him fix the day 
—declare his conditions : in short, let us either understand each other, or 
quarrel. You understand—no more delay.”-——“ Yes, sir, I will give my 
attention to the subject.”——-“ I do not say I expect him with pleasure, 
but I do expect him. A banker must, you know, be a slave to his ‘pro- 
mise.” And Danglars sighed as M. Cavalcanti had done half an hour 
before. “ Bravo!” cried Morcerf, as the scene closed. Danglars began 
_to look suspiciously at Morcerf, when some one came and whispered a few 
words to him. “I shall soon return,” said the banker to Monte-Cristo ; 
“wait forme. I shall, perhaps, have something to say to you.” 
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The baroness took advantage of her husband's absence to push open 
the door of her daughter’s study, and M. Andrea, who was sitting before 
the piano with Mademoiselle Eugénie, started up like a spring. Albert 
bowed to Mademoiselle Danglars with a smile, who, not appearing in the 
least disturbed, returned his bow with her usual coolness. Cavalcanti 
was evidently embarrassed ; he bowed to Morcerf, who replied with the 
most impertinent look possible. Then Albert launched out in praise of 
Mademoiselle Danglars’ voice, and on his regret, after what he fad just 
heard, he had been unable to be present the previous evening. 

Cavalcanti being left alone, turned to Monte-Cristo. 

“Come,” said Madame Danglars, “leave music and compliments, and 
let us go and take tea.”——“ Come, Louise,” said Mademoiselle Danglars 
to her friend. They passed into the next drawing-room, where tea was 
prepared. Just as they were beginning, in the English fashion, to leave 
the spoons in their cups, the door again opened, and Danglars entered, 
visibly agitated. Monte-Cristo observed it particularly, and, by a look 
asked the banker for an explanation. “I have just received my courier 
from Greece,” said Danglars. 

“Ah ! ah !” said the count ; “ that was the reason of your running away 
from us.”——“ Yes.” 

‘‘How is King Otho?” asked Albert, in the most sprightly tone. 
Danglars cast another suspicious look towards him without answering, 
and Monte-Cristo turned away to conceal the expression of pity which 
passed over his features, but which was gone in a moment. “ We shall 
go together, shall we not?” said Albert to the count. 

“If you hike,” replied the latter. Albert could not understand the 
banker’s look, and turning to Monte-Cristo, who understood it perfectly,— 
“Did you see,” said he, “how he looked at me?”———“ Yes,” said the 
count ; “but did you think there was anything particular in his look ?” 
——“ Indeed, I did, and what does he mean by his news from Greece ?” 
——“ How can I tell you ?” 

“ Because I imagine you have correspondents in that country.” Monte- 
Cristo smiled significantly. “Stop,” said Albert, “here he comes. I 
shall compliment Mademoiselle Danglars on her cameo, while the father 
talks to you.” 

“Tf you compliment her at all, let it be on her voice, at least,” said 
Monte-Cristo.——** No, every one would do that.” 

““My dear viscount, you are dreadfully impertinent.” Albert advanced 
towards Eugénie, smiling. Meanwhile, Danglars, stooping to Monte- 
Cristo’s ear, “Your advice was excellent,” said he; “there is a whole 
history connected with the names Fernand and Janina.” 

“Indeed !” said Monte-Cristo. “Yes, I will tell you all; but take away 
the young man ; I cannot endure his presence.” 

“ He is going with me. Shall I send the father to you ?” 

“Tmmediatelyg’— —“ Very well.” The count made a sign to Albert; 
they bowed to the ladies, and took their leave ; Ajbert perfectly indifferent 
to Mademoiselle Danglars’ contempt, Monte-Cristo reiterating his advice 
to Madame Danglars on the prudence a banker’s wife should exercisg ity 
providing for the future, M. Cavalcanti remained master of the field,» 
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CHAPTER LXXVIL 
HAYDEE. 


SCARCELY had the count’s horses cleared the angle of the boulevard, 
than Albert, turning towards the count, burst into a loud fit of laughter— 
much too loud, in fact, not to give the idea of its being rather forced and 
unnatural. “ Well!” said he, “I will ask you the same question which 
Charles IX. put to Catherine de Medicis, after the massacre of Saint 
Bartholomew. ‘How have I played my little part? "—=—‘‘ To what do 
do you allude ?’ asked Monte-Cristo. 

“ To the installation of my rival at M. Danglar’s !” 

“ What rival ?’-—-—“ 44a foi / what rival? why, your protégé, M. Andrea 
Cavalcanti !” 

“ Ah! no joking, viscount, if you please ; I do not patronise M, Andrea 
—at least, not as concerns M. Danglars.”-——-“ And you would be to blame 
for not assisting him, if the young man really needed your help in that 
quarter ; but, happily for me, he can dispense with it.” 

“ What! do you fhink he is paying his addresses ?” 

“Tam certain of it ; his languishing looks and modulated tones when 
addressing Mademoiselle Danglars fully proclaim his intentions. He 
aspires to the hand of the proud Eugénie.”——‘‘ What does that signify, 
so long as they favour your suit °” 

“ But it is not the case, my dear count; on the contrary, I am repulsed 
on all sides,”-——“ What !” 

“Itis so indeed ; Mademoiselle Eugénie scarcely answers me, and 
Mademoiselle d’Armilly, her confidant, does not speak to me at all.” 
——‘“ But the father has the greatest regard possible for you,” said 
Monte-Cristo. 

“He? oh, no! he has plunged a thousand daggers into my heart ; 
tragedy-weapons, I own, which, instead of wounding, sheath their points 
in their own handles, but daggers which he nevertheless believed to be 
real and deadly.”-——“ Jealousy indicates affection.” 

“True; but I am not jealous.” ——“He is.” 

“ Of whom ?—of Debray ?” “No, of you” 

“Ofme? I will engage to say that before a week is past the door will 
be closed against me.” 

“You are mistaken, my dear viscount.”——“ Prove it to me.” 

* Do you wish me to do so ?”——“ Yes.” 

“ Well! Iam charged with the commission of endeavouring to induce 
M. Je Comte de Morcerf to make some definite arrangement with the 
baron.”—“ By whom are you charged ?” 

“ By the baron himself."——“ Oh |” said Albert, with all the cajolery 
of which he was capable. “ You surely will not do that, my dear count ?” 

“ Certainly I shall, Albert, as 1 have promised to dq it.”-—“ Well !” 
said Albert, with a sigh,“ it seems you are determined to marry me.” 

“T am determined to try and be on good terms with everybody, at all 
events,” said Monte-Cristo. “ But @ profes of Debray, how is it that I 
have pot seen him lately at the baren’s house?” There has been a 
misunderstanding.” . 

“ What, with the baroness ?’——“ No, with the baron.” 

“ Has he perceived anything ?’--—“ Ah ! that is a good joke !” 

“Do you think he suspects?” said Monte-Cristo, wth a charming 
naiveld—an’ Where have you come from, my dear count?” said Albert 
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“But what do I know of your Parisian husbands ?”—-—* Oh! my 
dear count, husbands are pretty much the same everywhere; an indi- 
vidual husband of any country is a pretty fair specimen of the whole: 
race. 

“ But then, what can have led to the quarrel between Danglars and 
Debray ? they seemed to understand each other so well !” said Monte- 
Cristo, with renewed energy.——~‘“ Ah! now you are trying to penetrate 
into the mysteries of Isis, in which I am not initiated. When M. Andrea 
Cavalcanti has become one of the family, you oan ask him that question.” 
The carriage stopped. “ Here we are,” said Monte-Cristo ; “it is only 
half-past ten o’clock, come in.”—-—“ Certainly, I will.” 

** My carriage shall take you back.” 7 

“ No, thank you ; I gave orders for my coupé to follow me.” 

¥ There it is, then,” said Monte-Cristo, as he stepped out of the earriage. 
They both went into the house ; the drawing-room was lighted up—they 
entered it. “ You will make tea for us, Baptistin,” said the count. Bap- 
tistin left the room without waiting to answer, and in two seconds re. | 
appeared, bringing on a waiter all that his master had ordered, ready 
prepared, and appearing to have sprung from the ground, like the 
repasts which we read of in fairy tales. “ Really, my dear count,” said 
Morcerf, “‘what I admire in you is, not so much your riches, for perhaps 
there are people even wealthier than yourself, nor is it only your wit, 
for Beaumarchais might have possessed as much,—but it is your manner 
of being served, without any questions, in a moment, in a second; it 
is as if they guessed what you wanted by your manner of ringing, and 
made a point of keeping everything you can possibly desire in canstant 
readiness.”--—“' What you say is perhaps true; they know my habits, 
For instance, you shall see; how do you wish to occupy yourself 
during tea-time ?”?——“ 47a foi! I should like to smoke.” onte-Cristo 
took the gong and struck it once. In about the space of a second a pri- 
vate door opened, and Al: appeared, bringing two chibouques filled with 
excellent latakia. “It is quite wonderful!” said Albert. ——-“ Oh no, 
it is as simple as possible,” replied Monte-Cristo. “Ali knows I gener< 
ally smoke whilst I am taking my tea or coffee; he has heard that I 
ordered tea, and he also knows that I brought you home with me; when 
I summoned him he naturally guessed the reason of my doing so, and as 
he comes from a country where hospitality is especially manifested 
through the medium of smoking, he naturally concludes that we shall 
smoke in company, and therefore brings two chibouques instead of one-—~ 
and now the mystery is solved.”--— “ Certainly you give a most common. 

lace air to your explanation, but it is not the less true that you-—~Ah ! 

t what do I hear!” and Morcerf inclined his head towards the door, 
through which sands seemed to issue resembling those of a guitar, ; 

“ Ma foi’ my dear viscount, you are fated to bear music this evening x 
you have only escaped from the piano of Mademoiselle Danglars to 
attacked by the guzla of Haydée.”—“ Haydée! what an adorable name} 
Are there, then, really women who bear the name of Haydée anywhere 
but in Byron’s poems ?” oe 

“Certainly there are. Haydée is a very uncommon name in France, 
but itis common enough in Albania and Epirus ; it is as if you said, far 
ékamplie, Chastity, Modesty, Innocence,—it is a kind ef baptismal name, 
as you Parisians call it.”——“ Oh, that is charming |” said Albert; “how 
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[I should like to hear my countrywomen called Mademoiselle Goodness, 
Mademoiselle Silence, Mademoiselle Christian Charity! Only think, 
then, if Mademoiselle Danglars, instead of being called Claire-Marie- 
Eugénie, had been named Mademoiselle Chastity-Modesty-Innocence 
Danglars ; what a fine effect that would have produced on the announce- 
ment of her marriage !” 

“ Silence !” said the count, “do not joke in so loud a tone; Haydée 
may hear you, perhaps.”—-—“ And you think she would be angry ?” - 

“ No, certainly not,” said the count, with a haughty expression. 

“She is very amiable, then, is she not ?” said Albert. 

“It is not to be called amiability, it is her duty ; a slave does not dictate 
toa master.”—-—“ Come; you are joking yourself now; are there any 
more slaves to be had who bear this beautiful name ?” 

“ Undoubtedly.” ——“ Really, count, you do nothing, and have nothing 
like other people. The slave of M. le Comte de Monte-Cristo ! why, it 
is arank of itself in France: and from the way in which you lavish 
money, it is a place that must be worth a hundred thousand francs a-year.” 
——‘“A hundred thousand francs ! the poor girl originally possessed much 
more than that ; she was born to treasures, in comparison with which 
those recorded in the ‘Thousand and One Nights’ would seem but 
poverty.” ———“ She must be a princess, then ?” 

“You are right; and she is one of the greatest in her country, too !” 

“T thought so. But how did it happen that such a great princess 
became a slave ?” 

“ How was it that Dionysius the Tyrant became a schoolmaster? The 
fortune of war, my dear viscount,—the caprice of fortune ; that is the way 
in which these things are to be accounted for.” 

“ And is her name a secret ?”»———“ As regards the generality of man- 
kind it is; but not for you, my dear viscount, who are one of my most 
intimate friends, and on whose silence I feel I may rely, if I consider it 
necessary to enjoin it; may I not do so?” 

“ Certainly ! on my word of honour.” 

“You know the history of the pacha of Yanina, do you not ?” 

“Of Ali Tebelen! oh! yes! it wasin his service that my father made 
his fortune.”—-—-“ Tre, I had forgotten that.” 

“Well! what is Haydée to Ali Tebelen ?”——“ Merely his daughter.” 

“What ? the daughter of Ali Pacha?” 

“ Of Ali Pacha and the beautiful Vasiliki.” 

“ And your slave ?"——“ Ma foi / yes.” 

** But how did she become so ?”?——“‘ Why, simply from the circumstance 
of my having bought her one day, as 1 was passing through the market 
at Constantinople.” 

“* Wonderful ! really, my dear count, you seem to throw a sort of magic 
influence over all in which you are concerned ; when listening to you, 
existence no longer seems reality, but a waking dream. Now, I am per- 
haps going to make an imprudent and thoughtless request, but-——” 

‘Say on.”———“ But, since you go out with Haydée, and sometimes even 
take. her to the Opera——” 

“ Well ?”———“ I think I may venture to ask you this favour.” Ee 

“Vou may venture to ask me anything.” : 

“Well, then, my dear count, present me to your princess.” 

“TI will do so; but on two conditions,” 

“T accept them at once.”———“ The first is, that you will never tell any 
one that I have granted the interview.” ; | 
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& Very well,” said Albert, extending his hand ; “I swear I will not.” 

‘ . The second is, that you will not tell her that your father ever served 
ers. 

“T give you my oath that I will not.”°———“ Enough, viscount ; you will re- 
member those two vows, will younot? But I know you to be a man of 
honour.” The count again struck the gong. Ali reappeared. “Tell 
Haydée,” said he, “that I will take coffee with her, and give her to 
understand that I desire permission to present one of my friends to her.” 
Ali bowed and left the room. ‘ Now, understand me,” said the count, “ no 
direct questions, my dear Morcerf ; if you wishto know anything, tell me, 
and I will ask her.’—“ Agreed.” Ali reappeared for the third time, and 
drew back the tapestried hanging which concealed the door, to signify to 
his master and Albert that they were at liberty to pass on. “ Let us go 
in,” said Monte-Cristo. 

Albert passed his hand through his hair, and curled his moustache, 
then, having satisfied himself as to his personal appearance, followed the 
count into the room, the latter having previously resumed his hat and 

loves. Ali was stationed as a kind of advanced guard, and the door was 

ept by the three French /femmes-de-chambre, commanded by Myrtho. 
Haydée was awaiting her visitors in the first room of her suite of apart- 
ments, which was the drawing-room. Her large eyes were dilated with 
surprise and expectation, for it was the first time that any man, except 
Monte-Cristo, had been accorded an entrance into her presence. She 
was sitting on a sofa placed in an angle of the room, with her legs 
crossed under her in the Eastern fashion, and seemed to have made 
for herself, as it were, a kind of nest in the rich Indian silks which 
enveloped her. Near her was the instrument on which she had just 
been playing; it was elegantly fashioned, and worthy of its mistress. 
On perceiving Monte-Cristo, she rose and welcomed him with a kind 
of smile peculiar to herself, expressive at once of the most implicit 
obedience and also of the deepest love. Monte-Cristo advanced towards 
her and extended his hand, which she, as usugl, raised to her lips. 

Albert had proceeded no farther than the door, where he remained 
rooted to the spot, being completely fascinated by the sight of such sur- 

assing beauty, beheld, as it was, for the first time, and of which an 
inhabitant of more northern climes could form'no adequate idea. 

“Whom do you bring?” asked the young girl, in Romaic, of Monte- 
Cristo ; “is it a friend, a brother, a simple acquaintance, or an enemy.” 

“ A friend,” said Monte-Cristo, in the same language. 

“What is his name?’—--—“ Count Albert; it is the same man whom I 
rescued from the hands of the banditti at Rome.” 

“In what language would you like me to converse with him 2” 

Monte-Cristo turned to Albert. ‘Do you know modern Greek,” asked 
he.——“ Alas! no,” said Albert; “nor even ancient Greek, my dear 
count ; never had Homer or Plato a more unworthy scholar than myself.” 
~———“ Then,” said Haydée, proving by her remark that she had quite 
understood Monte-Cristo’s question and Albert’s answer, “then I will 
speak either in French or Italian, if my lord so wills it.” ae 

Mgnte-Cristo reflected one instant. “You will speak in Italian,” said 
he, Then, turning towards Albert,—“ It is a pity you do not understand 
either ancient or modern Greek, both of which Haydée speaks so fluently; 
the poor child will be obliged to talk to you in Italian, which will give you 
but a very false idea of her powers of conversation.” The count made a 
sign to Haydée to address his visitor, “ Sir,” said sheto Morcerf, * gon 
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are most welcome as the friend of my lord and master.” This was. said 
in excellent Tuscan, and with that soft Roman accent which makes the 
language of Dante as sonorous as that of Homer. Then, turning to Ali, 
she directed him to bring coffee and pipes; and when he had left the 
room to execute the orders of his young mistress, she beckoned Albert to 
approach nearer to her. Monte-Cristo and Morcerf drew their seats 
towards a small table, on which were arranged music, drawings, and vases 
of flowers, Ali then entered, bringing coffec and chibouques ; as to M. 
Baptistin, this portion of the building was interdicted to him. Albert re- 
fused the pipe which the Nubian offered him. “Oh, take it—take it,” 
said the count; “Haydée is almost as civilized asa Parisian ; the smell of 
an Havanna is disagreeable to her, but the tobacco of the East is a 
most delicious perfume, you know.” 

Ali left the room. The cups of coffee were all prepared, with the 
addition of a sugar-glass, which had been brought for Albert. Monte- 
Cristo and Haydée took the liquor in the original Arabian manner, that is 
to say, without sugar. Haydée took the porcelain cup in her little slender 
fingers, and conveyed it to her mouth with all the innocent wazveté of a 
child when eating or drinking something which it likes. At this moment 
two women entered, bringing salvers filled with ices and sherbet, which 
they placed on two small tables appropriated to that purpose, “ My dear 
host, and you, signera,”’ said Albert, in Italian, “excuse my apparent 
stupidity. I am quite bewildered, and it is natural that it should be so. 
Here I am in the heart of Patis ; but a moment ago I heard the rumbling 
of the omnibusses and the tinkling of the bells of the lemonade-sellers, 
and now I feel as if I were suddenly transported to the East; not such 
as I have seen it, but such as my dreams have painted it. Oh! signora, 
if I could but speak Greek, your conversation, added to the fairy-scene 
which surrounds me, would furnish an evening of such delight as it would 
be impossible for me ever to forget.” 

“TI speak sufficient Italian to enable me to converse with you, sir,” said 
Haydée, quietly ; “and if you like what 1s Eastern, I will do my brest to 
secure the gratification of your tastes while you are here.” 

“On what subject shall I converse with her ?” said Albert, in a low tone 
to Monte-Cristo.——“ Just what you please ; you may speak of her country 
and of her youthful reminiscences ; or, if you like it better, you can talk 
of Rome, Naples, or Florence.” 

“Oh !” said Albert, “it is of no use to be in the company of a Greek if 
one converses just in the same style as with a Partsian ; let me speak to 
her of the East.”—-—“ Do so, then, for of all themes which you could 
choose, that will be the most agreeable to her taste.” Albert turned 
towards Haydée. ‘‘ At what age did you leave Greece, signora ?” asked 
he.——“ I left it when I was but five years old,” replied Haydée. 

“And have you any recollection of your country ?”——“ When I shut 
my eyes and think, I seem to see it all again. The mind has its organ of 
vision as well as the body, with this additional perfection, that the objects 
presented to its view are indelibly impressed.” 

“ And how far back into the past do your recollections extend ?” 

“I could scarcely walk when my mother, who was called Vasiliki, 
which means royal,” said the young girl, tossing her head proudly, “ took 
me by the hand, and after putting in our purse all the money we pos 
sessed, we went out, both covered with veils, to solicit alms for the pri- 
soners, saying, ‘ He who giveth to the poor lendeth to the Lomd’ Then, 
when our purse was full, we returned to the palace, and without saying a 
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word to. my father, we sent it to the convent, where it was divided amongst 
the prisoners.” | 3 

“ And how old were you at that time ?”-—-—“I was three years old,” said 
Haydée,——-“ Then you remember all whiche was passing around you 
when you were but three years Old?” said Albert,”—-—* All,” 

“Count,” said Albert, in a low tone to Monte-Cristo, “do allow thw 
signora to tell me something of her history. You prohibited my mentions 
ing my father’s name to her, but perhaps she will allude to him of her 
own accord in the course of the recital, and you have no idea how delighted 
I should be to hear our name pronounced by such beautiful lips.” Monte. 
Cristo turned to Haydée, and with an expression of countenance which 
commanded her to pay the most implicit attention to his words, he said 
in Greek.—“ TeH us the fate of your father ; but neither the name of the 
traitor nor the treason.” Haydée sighed deeply, and a shade of sadness 
clouded her beautiful brow. 

“What are you saying to her ?” said Morcerf, in an under-tone. 

“T again reminded her that you were a friend, and that she need not 
conceal anything from you.” 

“ Then,” said Albert, “this pious pilgrimage in behalf of the prisoners 
was your first remembrance; what 1s the next?” “Oh! then I ree 
member as if it were but yesterday sitting under the shade of some syca- 
more-trees, on the borders of a lake, in the waters of which the trembling 
foliage was reflected asin a mirror. Under the oldest and thickest of 
these trees, reclining on cushions, sat my father ; my mother was at his 
feet, and I, childlike, amused myself by playing with his long white beard, 
which descended to his girdle, or with the diamond-hilt of the scimitar 
attached to his girdle. Then from time to tome there came to him an 
Albanian, who said something, to which I paid no attention, but which 
he always answered in the same tone of voice, either ‘ Kill,’ or ‘ Pardon.’ ” 

“ Tt is very strange,’ said Albert, “to hear such words proceed from 
the mouth of any one but an actress on the stage; and one needs con- 
stantly to be saying to one’s self, ‘ This is no fiction, it is all reality,’ in 
order to believe it. And how does France appear in your eyes, accus- 
tomed as they have been to gaze on such enchanted scenes ?’-——* I 
think it is a fine country,” said Haydée, “ but I see France as it really is, 
because I look on it with the eyes of a woman ; whereas my own country, 
which I can only judge of from the impression produced on my childish 
mind, always seems enveloped in a doubtful atmosphere, which is 
luminous or otherwise, according as my remembrances of it are sad or 
joyous.” 
sia So young,” said Albert, forgetting at the moment the count’s command 
that he should ask no questions of the slave herself, “is it possible that 
you can have known what suffering is except by name?” i 

Haydée turned her eyes towards Monte-Cristo, who, making at the 
same time some imperceptible sign, murmured,—“ Go on.” | 

“ Nothing is ever so firmly impressed on the nfind as the memory of our 
early childhood, and, with the exception of the two scenes I have just de- 
scribed to you, all my earliest reminiscences are fraught with deepest sad> 
nes®”-—-—-“ Speak, speak, signora,” sai Albert, “I am listening with the 
most intense delight and interest to all you say.” ° | 
|. Haydée answered his remark with a melancholy smile. “You wish 
me, then, to relate the ean of my past sorrows ?” said she. ae 
1 beg you to do so,” replied Albert. ee oe 
: “Well! I was but four. years old, when one night I waa suddenly 
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awoke by my tiother. We were in the palace of Yanina; she snatched me 
from the cushions on which I was sleeping, and on opening my eyes I 
saw hers were filled with tears. She took me away without speaking. 
When I saw her weeping I began to cry too. ‘ Silence, child !’ said she. 
At other times, in spite of maternal endearments or threats, I had, with a 
child’s caprice, been accustamed to indulge my feelings of sorrow or anger 
by crying as much as I felt inclined; but on this occasion there was an 
intonation of such extreme terror in my mother’s voice when she enjoined 
me to silence, that I ceased crying as soon as her command was given. 
She bore me rapidly away. I saw then that we were descending a large 
Staircase ; around us were all my mother’s servants carrying trunks, bags, 
ornaments, jewels, purses of gold, &c., &c., with which they were hurrying 
away in the greatest distraction. Behind the women came a guard of 
twenty men, armed with long guns and pistols, and dressed in the costume 
which the Greeks have assumed since they have again become a nation. 
You may imagine there was something startling and ominous,” said 
Haydée, shaking her head, and turning pale at the mere remembrance of 
the scene, “in this long file of slaves and women only half-aroused from 
sleep, or at least, so they appeared to me, who was myself scarcely awake. 
Here and there, on the walls of the staircase, were reflected gigantic 
shadows, which trembled in the flickering light of the pine-torches, till 
they seemed to reach to the vaulted roof above. 

“Quick said a voice at the end of the gallery. This voice made 
every one bow before it, resembling in its effect the wind passing over a 
field of corn, by its superior strength forcing every ear to yield obeisance. 
As for me, it made me tremble. This voice was that of my father. He 
‘marched the last, clothed in his splendid robes, and holding in his hand 
the carabine with which your emperor presented him. He was leaning 
on the shoulder of his favourite Selim, and he drove us all before him, 
as a shepherd would his straggling flock. My father,” said Haydée, 
raising her head, “was that illustrious man known in Europe under the 
name of Ali Febelen, pacha of Yanina, and before whom Turkey trembled.” 

Albert, without knowing why, started on hearing these words pronounced 
with such a haughty and dignified accent ; it appeared to him as if there 
was something supernaturally gloomy and terrible in the expression which 
poms from the brilliant cyes of Haydée at this moment ; she appeared 
ike a Pythoness evoking a spectre, as she recalled to his mind the remem- 
brance of the fearful death of this man, to the news of whichall Europe had 
listened with horror. “Soon,” said Haydée, “ we halted on our march, and 
found ourselves on the borders of a lake. My mother pressed me to her 
throbbing heart, and, at the distance of a few paces, I saw my father, who 
was glancing anxiously around. Four marble steps led down to the water's 
edge, and below them was a boat floating on the tide. From where we stood 
I could see, in the middle of the lake, a large black mass; it was the kiosk 
to which we were going. This kiosk appeared to me to béat a considerable 
distance, perhaps on acc6unt of the darkness of the night, which prevented 
any object from being more than partially discerned. Westepped into the 
boaf! I remember well that the oars made no noise whatever in striking 
the water, and when I leaned over'to ascertain the cause, 1 saw theycwere 
muffled with the sashes of our Palicares. Besides the rowers, the boat con- 
tained only the women, my father, mother, Selim, and myself. The Pali- 
cares had remained on the shore of the lake, ready to cover our retreat; 
they were kneeling on the lowest of the marble steps, and in that manner 
intended making a rampart of the three others, in case of pursuit, Our 
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bark flew before the wind. ‘Why does the boat go so fast” asked I of my 
mother. 7 

“* Silence, child! Hush! weare flying.’ I didnotunderstand. Why 
should my father fly ?—he, the all-powerful—he, before whom others were 
accustomed to fly— he, who had taken for his device— 


‘THEY HATE ME, THEN THEY FEAR ME? 


“Tt was, indeed, a flight which my father was trying to effect. I have 
been told since, that the garrison of the castle of Yanina, fatigued with long 
service ” ao 

Here Haydée cast a significant glance at Monte-Cristo, whose eyes hadi 
been riveted on her countenance during the whole’course of her narrative. , 
The young girl then continued, speaking slowly,-like aperson who is, 
either inventing or suppressing some feature of the*history-which he is re-: 
lating. “You were saying, signora,” said Albert, who was: paying the: 
most implicit attention to the recital, “that the'garrison‘of Yanina,’ 
fatigued with long service-——-” mee nie re 

“ Had treated with the Seraskier Kourchid, who had been sent by the 
sultan to gain possession of the person of my father; it was then that Ali 
Tebelen took the resolution of retiring, after having sent to the sultan a 
French officer in whom he reposed great confidence, to the asylum which he 
had long before prepared for himself,and whichhe called kataphygion, or the 
refuge.” “ And this officer,” asked Albert, “do you remember his name, 
signora?”’ Monte-Cristo exchanged a rapid glance with the young girl, 
which was quite unperceived by Albert. “ No,” said she, “I do not re- 
member it just at this moment; but if it should occur to me presently, I 
will tell you.” Albert was on the point of pronouncing his father’s name, 
when Monte-Cristo gently held up his finger in token of reproach; the 
young man recollected his vow, and was silent. 

“It was towards this kiosk that we were rowing. <A ground-floor, or- 
namented with arabesques, bathing its terraces in the water, and 
another floor, looking on the lake, was all which was visible to the 
eye. But beneath the ground-floor, stretching out into the island, was a 
large subterraneous cavern, to which my mother, myself, and the women 
were conducted. In this place were together 60,000 purses and 200 bar- 
rels ; the purses contained 25,000,000 of money in gold, and the barrels 
were filled with 30,000 pounds of gunpowder. 

“Near these barrels stood Selim, my father’s favourite, whom I men- 
tioned to you just now. It was his duty to watch day and night a lance, 
at the end of which was a hghted match, and he had orders to blow up 
all—kiosk, guards, women, gold, and Ali Tebelen himself, at the first sig- 
nal given by my father. I remember well that the slaves, convinced of the 
precarious tenure on which they held their lives, passed whole days and 
nights in praying, crying,and groaning. As forme, I can never forget the 
pale complexidh and black eye of the young soldier ; and whenever the 
angel of death summons me to another world, Iam quite sure I shail recag- 
nise Selim. I cannot tell you how long we remained in this state; at that 
period I did not even know what time meant ; sometimes, but veryerarely, 
‘mg father summoned me and my mother to the terrace of the palace ; these 
were my hours of recreation; I,who never saw anything in the dismal 
cavern but the gloomy countenances of the slaves and the fiery lance-of 
Selim. My father was endeavouring to pierce with his eager looks the re- 
motest verge of the horizon, examining attentively every black speck which 
appeared on the lake, whilst my mother, reclining by his side, rested her 
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head on his shoulder, and I played at his feet, admiring everything I saw 
with that unsophisticated innocence of childhood which pe ee charm 
round objects insignificant in themselves, but which in its eyes are invested 
with the greatest importance. The heights of Pindus towered above us ; 
the castle of Yanina rose white and angular from the blue waters of the lake, 
and the immense masses of black vegetation which, viewed in the distance, 
gave the idea of lichens clinging to the rocks, were, in reality, gigantic fir 
trees and myrtles. 

“One morning my father sent for us ; my mother had been crying all the 
night, and was very wretched ; we found the pacha calm, but paler than 
usual, ‘Take courage, Vasiliki,’ said he ; ‘ to-day arrives the firman of the 
master, and my fate will be decided. If my pardon be complete, we shall 
return triumphant to Yanina ; if the news be inauspicious, we must fly this 
night.’———' But supposing our enemy should not allow us to do so ? said my 
mother, ‘Oh! make yourself easy on that head,’ said Ali, smiling ; ‘ Selim 
and his flaming lance will settle that matter. They would be glad to see 
me dead, but they would not like themselves to die with me.’ 

“My mother only answered by sighs to these consolations, which she 
knew did not come from my father’s heart. She prepared the iced water 
which he was in the habit of constantly drinking, for, since his sojourn at 
the kiosk, he had been parched by the most violent fever, after which she 
anointed his white beard with perfumed oil, and lighted his chibouque, 
which he sometimes smoked for hours together, quietly watching the wreaths 
of vapour, which, ascending in spiral clouds, gradually nixed itself with the 
surrounding atmosphere. Presently he made such a sudden movement, 
that I was paralyzed with fear. Then, without taking his eyes from the 
object which had first attracted his attention, he asked for his telescope. 
My mother gave ithim ; and as she did so, Jooked whiter than the marble 
against which she leaned. I saw my father’s hand tremble. *A boat !— 
two !—three !’ murmured my father ;—‘ four ” He then rose, seizing his 
arms and priming his pistols. ‘ Vasiliki,’ said he to my mother, trembling 
perceptibly, ‘the instant approaches which will decide everything. In the 
space of half-an-hour we shall know the emperor’s answer. Go into the 
cavern with Haydée.’,——‘ I will not quit you,’ said Vasiliki; ‘if you die, 
my lord, I will die with you.’ ‘Go to Selim cried my father. ‘Adieu! 
my lord,’ murmured my mother, determining quietly to await the approach 
of death. ‘Take away Vasiliki !’ said my father to his Palicares. 

“As for me, I had been forgotten in the general confusion; I ran 
towards Ali Tebelen ; he saw me hold out my arms to him, and he stooped 
down and pressed my forehead with his lips. Oh! how distinctly I re- 
member that kiss ! it was the last he ever gave me, and I feel as if it were 
still warm on my forehead. On descending, we distinguished through the 
lattice-work several boats which were gradually becoming more distinct 
to our view. At first they appeared like black specks, and now they looked 
like birds skimming the surface of the waves. During his time, in the 
kiosk, at the feet of my father, were seated twenty Palicares, concealed 
from view by an angle of the wall, and watching with eager eyes the 
arrivel of the boats ; they were armed with their long guns inlaid with 
mother-of-pearl and silvér, and cartouches, in great numbers, were lying 
scattered on the floor; my father looked at his watch, and paced up 
and down with a countenance expressive of the greatest anguish, This 
was the scene which presented itself to my view when I quitted my father 
after that last kiss. My mother and I traversed the gloomy passage lead- 
ang to the cavern, Selim was sti]l at his post, and smiled sadly on us as 
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we entered, We fetched our cushions from the other end of the cavern, 
and sat down by Selim. In great dangers the devoted ones cling to each 
other ; and, young as I was, I quite understood that some imminent danger 
‘was hanging over our heads.” ij 

Albert had often heard, not from his father, for he never spoke on the 
subject, but from strangers, the description of the last moments of the 
vizier of Yanina ; he had read different accounts of his death, but this 
history seemed to borrow new life from the voice and expression of the 
young girl : the living accent and the melancholy expression of countenance 
at once charmed and horrified him. As to Haydée, these terrible reminis- 
cences seemed to have overpowered her for the moment, for she ceased 
speaking, her head leaning on her hand lke a beautiful flower bowing 
beneath the violence of the storm, and her eyes, gazing on vacancy, indi- 
cated that she was mentally contemplating the green summit of the Pindus 
and the blue waters of the lake of Yanina, which, like a magic mirror, 
seemed to reflect the sombre picture which she sketched. Monte-Cristo 
looked at her with an indescribable expression of interest and pity. 

“ Go on,” said the count, in the Romaic language. 

Haydée looked up abruptly, as if the sonorous tones of Monte-Cristo’s 
voice had awakened her from a dream, and she resumed her narrative. 
“It was about four o’clock in the afternoon; and although the day was 
brilliant out of doors, we were cnveloped in the gloomy darkness of the 
cavern. One single solitary light was burning there, and it appeared like 
a star set in a heaven of blackness; it was Selum’s flaming lance. My 
mother was a Christian, and she prayed. Selim repeated from time to 
time these sacred words —-‘God is great? However, my mother had 
still some hope. As she was coming down, she thought she recognised 
the French officer who had been sent to Constantinople, and in whom my 
father placed so much confidence, for he knew that all the soldiers of the 
French emperor were naturally noble and generous. She advanced some 
steps towards the staircase, and listened. ‘They are approaching,’ said 
she ; ‘perhaps they bring us peace and liberty !’ ‘What do you fear, 
Vasiliki? said Selim, in a voice at once so gentle and yet so proud; ‘if 
they do not bring us peate we will give them war; if they do not bring 
life we will give them death.’ And he renewed the flame of his lance with 
an alacrity which reminded one of the Dionysian festivals among the 
ancient Cretans. But I, who was only a little child, was terrified by this 
undaunted courage, which appeared to me both ferocious and senseless, 
and I recoiled with horror from the idea of the frightful death amidst fire 
and flame which probably awaited us. | 

“My mother experienced the same sensations, for I felt her tremble, 
‘Mamma, mamma,’ said I, ‘ are we really to be killed” And at the sound 
of my voice the slaves redoubled their cries, and prayers, and lamentations, 
‘Mw child, said Vasiliki, ‘may God preserve you from ever wishing for that 
death which to{lay you so much dread ! Then, whispering to Selim, she 
asked what were his master’s orders. ‘If he gend me his poniard, it will 
signify that the emperor’s intentions are not favourable, and J am to.set 
fire to the powder ; if, on the contrary, he send me his ring, it will beea sign 
that the emperor pardons him, and I will extinguish the match and leave 
the magazine untouched,’——‘ My friend,’ said my mother, ‘ when: your 
master’s order arrives, ifgjt is the poniard which he sends, instead. of 
despatching us by that horrible death which we both so much creat, 
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ou will mercifully kill us with this same poniard, will you not ?———‘ Ye 
Vasiliki, replied Selim, tranquilly. 
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' Suddenly we heard loud cries; we listened : they were cries of joy; 
the name of fhe Fretich officer who had been sent to Constantinople-re- 
sounded on all sides amongst our Palicares ; it was evident that he brought 
the answer of the emperor, and that it was favourable.” | 

* And do you not remember the Frenchman’s name?” said Morcerf, 
quite ready to aid the memory of the narrator. Monte-Cristo made a sign 
to him to be silent.--— “I do not recollect it,” said Haydée, 

“The noise increased, steps were heard approaching nearer and nearer ; 
they were descending the steps leading to the cavern. Selim made ready 
his lance. Soon a figure appeared in the grey twilight at the entrance of 
the cave, formed by the reflection of the few rays of daylight which had 
found their way into this gloomy retreat. ‘Who are you?’ cried Selim. 
‘But whoever you may be, I charge you not to advance another step..—~ 
‘ Long live the emperor !’ said the figure. ‘ He grants a full pardon to the 
Vizier Ali; and not only gives him his life, but restores to him his fortune 
and his possessions.’ My mother uttered a cry of joy, and clasped me to 
her bosom. ‘Stop!’ said Selim, seeing that she was about to go out; 
‘you see I have not yet received the ring. ——‘ True,’ said my mother. 
And she fell on her knees, at the same time holding me up towards 
heaven, as if she desired, whilst praying to God in my behalf, to raise me 
actually to his presence.” 

And for the second time Haydée stopped, overcome by such violent 
emotion that the perspiration stood upon her pale brow, and her stifled 
voice seemed hardly able to find utterance, so parched and dry were her 
throat and lips. Monte-Cristo poured a little iced water into a glass, and 
presented it to her, saying, with a mildness in which was also a shade of 
command,—“ Courage.” Haydée dried her eyes, and continued :—“ By 
this time our eyes, habituated to the darkness, had recognised the mes- 
senger of the pacha,—~it was a friend. Selim had also recognised him; 
but the brave young man only acknowledged one duty, which was to obey. 
‘In whose name do you come? said he to him. ‘I come in the name of 
our master, Ali Tebelen.’ ‘If you come from Ali himself, said Selim, 
* you know what you were charged to remit to me? ‘Yes,’ said the 
messenger, ‘and I bring you his ring.’ At these words he raised his hand 
above his head to show the token, but it was too far off, and there was not 
light enough to enable Selim, where he was standing, to distinguish and 
recognise the object presented to his view. ‘I do not sce what you have 
in your hand,’ said Selim. ‘Approach, then,’ said the messenger, ‘or I 
will come nearer to you, if you prefer it. ——‘ I will agree to neither one 
nor the other,’ replied the young soldier ; ‘ place the object which I desire 
to see in the ray of light which shines there, and retire whilst I examine 
it.’—_—‘ Be it so,’ said the envoy ; and he retired, after having first de- 
posited the token agreed on in the place pointed out to him by Selim. 

“Oh! how our hearts palpitated; for it did, indeed, seem to be a 
ring which was placed there. But was it my father’s ring? that was the 
question. Selim, still hoMing in his hand the lighted match, walked to- 
wards the opening in the cavern, and aided by the faint light which 
strearted in through the mouth of the cave, picked up the token. 

“* It is well ! said he, kissing it; ‘it is my master’s ring!’ And thréw- 
ing the match on the ground, he trampled on it and extinguished it. The 
messenger uttered a cry of joy,and clapped hisdaands. At this signal four 
soldiers of the Seraskier Kourchid suddenly appeared, and Selim fell 
pierced by five blows. Each man had stabbed him separately ; and, in- 
toxicated by their crime, though still pale with fear, they sought all over 
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the cavern to discover if there was any fear of fire, after which they 
amused themselves by rolling on the bags of gold. At this moment my 
mother seized me in her arms, and bounding lightly along numerous turn- 
ings and windings, known only to ourselves, she arrived at a private stair- 
case of the kiosk, where was a scene of frightful tumult and confusion. 
The lower rooms were entirely filled with the tchodoars of Kourchid, that 
is to say, with our enemies. Just as my mother was on the point of push- 
ing open a'small door, we heard the voice of the pacha sounding ina loud 
and threatening tone. My mother applied her eye to the crack between 
the boards ; I luckily found a small opening, which afforded me a view of 
the apartment and what was passing within. ‘ What do you want?’ said 
my father to some people who were holding a paper inscribed with cha- 
racters of gold. ‘What we want,’ replied one of them, ‘ is to communicate 
to you the will of his highness. Do you see this firman ?——‘I do, said 
my father. ‘ Well, read it ; he demands jour head.’ 

“‘ My father answered with a loud laugh, which was more frightful than 
even threats would have been, and he had not ceased when two reports of 
a pistol were heard ; he had fired them himself, and had killed two men. 
The Palicares, who were prostrated at my father’s feet, now sprang up and 
fired ; and the room was tilled with fire and smoke. At the same instant 
the firing began on the other side, and the balls penctrated the boards all 
round us. Oh! how noble did the grand vizier, my father, look at that 
moment, in the midst of the balls, his scimitar in his hand, and his face 
blackened with the powder of his enemies ! and how he terrified them, even 
then, and made them fly before him! ‘Selim! Selim ? cried he, ‘guar- 
dian of the fire, do your duty !’——~‘ Selim is dead ! replied a voice which 
seemed to come from the depths of the earth, ‘and you are lost, Ali? At 
the same moment an explosion was heard, and the flooring of the room 
in which my father was sitting was suddenly torn up and shivered to 
atoms ; the tchodoars were firing underneath ; three or four Palicares fell 
with their bodies literally ploughed with wounds. 

“‘ My father howled aloud, he plunged his fingers into the holes which 
the balls had made, and tore up one of the planks entire. But imme- 
diately through this opening twenty more shots were fired, and the flame, 
rushing up like fire from the crater of a volcano, soon gained the tapestry, 
which it quickly devoured. In the midst of all this frightful tumult and 
these terrific cries, two reports, fearfully distinct, followed by two shrieks 
more heartrending than all, froze me with terror; these two shots had 
mortally wounded my father, and it was he who had given utterance to 
these frightful cries. ‘ However, he remained standing, clinging to a 
window. My mother tried to force the door, that she ee go and die 
with him, but it was fastened on the inside. All around him were lying 
the Palicares, writhing in convulsive agonies ; whilst two or three, who 
were only slightly wounded, were trying to escape by springing from the 
windows. At this crisis the whole flooring suddenly gave way ; my father 
fell on one knee, and at the same moment twenty hands were thrust 
forth, armed with sabres, pistols, and poniards—twenty blows werg in- 
stantaneously directed against one man, and my father disappeared in a 
whirfwind of fire and smoke kindled by these demons, and which seemed 
like hell itself opening beneath his feet. I felt myself fall to the ground ; 
it was my mother who had fainted.” . 

Haydée’s arms fell by her side, and she uttered a deep groan, at the 
same time looking towards the count, as if to ask if he were satished with 
her obedience to his commands, Monte-Cristo rose and approached 
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her ; he took her hand, and said to her in Romaig, “ Galm P barat m 
‘dear child, and take courage in remembering that there isa God who wi 
punish traitors.” 7 

“It is a frightful story, count,” said Albert, terrified at the paleness of 
Haydée’s countenance, “and I reproach myself now, for having been s 
cruel and thoughtless in my request.”--—‘‘ Oh, it is nothing !” sai 

‘Monte-Cristo. Then, patting the young girl on the head, he continued,— 
“ Haydée is very courageous ; and she sometimes even finds consola- 
tion in the recital of her musfortunes,”———“ Because, my lord,” said 
Haydée, eagerly, ‘my miseries recall to me the remembrance of your 
“goodness.” 

~ Albert looked at her with curiosity, for she had not yet related what 
he most desired to know, namely, how she had become the slave of the 
count. Haydée saw ata glance the same expression pervading the caun- 
tenances of her two auditors ; she exclaimed,—* When my mother re- 
cavered her senses we were bcfore the seraskier, ‘ Kill me,’ said she, 
* but spare the honour of the widow of Ali,”——‘ It is not me to wham you 
must address yourself,’ said Kourchid. 

“* To whom, then ?——‘ To your new master,’ 

“Who and where is he?’ ‘He is here,’ 

“And Kourchid pointed out one who had more than any contributed to 
the death of my father,” said Haydée, in a tone of chastened anger. 
* Then,” said Albert, “ you became the property of this man ??>——*“ No,” 
replied Haydée, “he did not dare to keep us, so we were sold to some 
slave-merchants who were going to Constantinople. We traversed 
Greece, and arrived, half dead, at the imperial gates. They were sur- 
rounded by a crowd of people, who opencd a way for us to pass, when, 
suddenly, my mother, having directed her eye to the object which was 
attracting their attention, uttered a piercing cry and fell to the ground, 

ointing, as she did so, toa head which was placed over the gates, and 
eneath which were inscribed these words,— 


‘THIS IS THE HEAD OF ALI TEBELEN, PACHA OF YANINA’ 


“I cried bitterly, and tricd to raise my mother from the earth, but she 
‘was dead! I was taken to the slave-narket, and was purchased by a rich 
Armenian. He caused me to be instructed, gave me masters, and when I 
was thirteen years of age he sold me to the Sultan Mahmoud.” 

“Of whom I bought her,” said Monte-Cristo, “as I told you, Albert, 
with the emerald which formed a match to the one I had made intoa 
box for the purpose of holding my pastilles of hatchis,” “Oh; you are 
good ! you are great! my lord!” said Haydée, kissing the count’s hand, 
“and I am very fortunate in belonging to such a master,” Albert re- 
mained quite bewildered with all that he had seen and heard. “Come! 
finish your cup of coffee,” said Monte-Cristo ; “the history is ended.” 
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CHAPTER LXXVIII. 
YANINA., 


Ir Valentine could have seen the trembling step and agitated countenance 
of Franz when he quitted the chamber of M. Noirtier, even she would have 
been constrained to pity him. Villefort had only just given utterance.to a 
few incoherent sentences, and then rétired to his study, where he received 
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about two hotrs afterwatds the following letter :~ 
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“ After all the disclosures which were made this morning, M. Noirtier 
ide Vitiefort must see the utter impossibility of any alliance being formed 
‘Between his family and that of M. Franz @’Epinay. M. @’Epinay must 
‘say that he is shocked and astonished that M. de Villefort, who appeared 
to be aware of all the circumstances detailed this morning, should not 
have anticipated him in this announcement.” , 


No one who had seen the magistrate at this moment, so thoroughly un- 
nerved by the recent inauspicious combination of circumstances, would 
have supposed for an instant that he had anticipated the annoyance; 
although it certainly never had occurred to him that his father would carry 
candour, or rather rudeness, so far as to relate such a history, And in 
justice to Villefort, it must be understood that M. Noirtier, who never 
cared for the opinion of his son on any subject, had always omitted to 
explain the affair to Villefort, so that he had all his life entertained the 
‘belief that the General de Quesnel, or the Baron d’Epinay, as he was 
alternately styled, according as the speaker wished to identify him by his 
own family name or by the title which had been conferred on him, fell the 
victim of assassination, and not that he was killed fairly ina duel. This 
harsh letter, coming as it did from a man generally so polite and respect- 
ful, struck a mortal blow at the pride of Villefort. Hardly had he read the 
letter, when his wife entered. The sudden departure of Franz, after being 
summoned by M. Noirtier, had so much astonished every one, that the 
position of Madame de Villefort, left alone with the notary and the wit- 
nesses, became every moment more embarrassing. Determined to bear it 
no longer, she rose and left the room, saying she would go and make some 
inquiries into the cause of his sudden disappearance, 

M, de Villefort’s communications on the subject were very limited and 
concise ; he told her, in fact, that an explanation had taken place between 
M. Noirtier, M. d’Epinay, and himself, and that the marriage of Valentine 
and Franz would consequently be broken off. This was an awkward and 
unpleasant thing to have to report to those who were awaiting her return 
in the chamber of her father-in-law. She therefore contented herself with 
saying that M. Noirtier having, at the commencement of the discussion, 
been attacked by a sort of apoplectic fit, the affair would necessarily be 
deferred for some days longer. This news, false as it was, following so 
singularly in the train of the two similar misfortunes which had so recently 
occurred, evidently astonished the auditors, and they retired without a 
remark. During this time, Valentine, at once teriified and happy, after 
having embraced and thanked the feeble old man for thus breaking, with 
a single blow, the chain which she had been accustomed to consider as in- 
dissoluble, asked leave to retire to her own room, in order to recover her 
composure. Noirtier looked the permission which she solicited. But 
instead of going to her own room, Valentine, having once gained her 
liberty, entered the gallery, and opening a small door at the end of it, - 
found herself at once in the garden. In the mid$t of all the strange even{a 
which had crowded one on the other, an indefinable sentiment of dread 
had taken possession of Valentine’s mind. She expected every m@ment | 
tha®she should see Morrel appear, pale and trembling, to forbid the sign- 
ing of the contract, like the Laird of Ravenswood in “The Bride of 
Lammermoor.” It was high time for her to make her appearance at the 
gate, for Maximilian had long awaited her coming. He had half guessed 
‘What was going on when he saw Franz quit the cemetery with M. de Ville- 
fort. He followed M. @Epinay, saw him enter, afterwards go out, and 
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then re-enter with Albert and Ch&teau-Renaud. He had no longer 
doubts as to the nature of the conference : he therefore quickly resume 
his original position, prepared to hear the result of the proceedings, and 
very certain that Valentine would hasten to him the first moment she 
should be set at liberty. He was not mistaken ; his eye, which was peer- 
ing through the crevices of the wooden partition, soon discovered the 
young girl, who, throwing aside all her usual precautions, walked at once 
to the gate. The first glance which Maximilian directed towards her 
entirely reassured him, and the first words she pronounced made his heart 
bound with delight. 

“We are saved!” said Valentine. “Saved!” repeated Morrel, not 
being able to conceive such intense happiness ; “by whom ?’-——“ By 
my grandfather. Oh, Morrel! pray love him for all his goodness to us !” 
Morrel swore to love him with all his soul ; and at that moment he could 
safely promise to do s0, for he felt as though it were not enough to love 
him merely as a friend or even as a father. “ But tell me, Valentine, how 
has it all been effected? what strange means has he used to compass this 
blessed end ?” 

Valentine was on the point of relating all that had passed, but she 
suddenly remembered that in doing so she must reveal a terrible secret 
which concerned others as well as her grandfather, and she said,—‘ At 
some future time I will tell you all about it.” 

“ But when will that be ?” “When I am your wife.” 

The conversation had now turned upon a topic so pleasing to Morrel, 
that he was ready to accede to anything that Valentine thought fit to pro- 
pose; and he likewise felt that a piece of intelligence such as he just | 
heard, ought to be more than sufficient to content him for one day. How- 
ever, he would not leave without the promise of seeing Valentine again the 
next night. Valentine promised all that Morrel required of her, and 
certainly it was less difficult now for her to bélieve that she should marry 
Maximilian than it was an hour ago to assure herself that she should not 
marry Franz. During the time occupied by the interview we have just 
detailed, Madame de Villefort had gone to visit M. Noirtier. The old man 
looked at her with that stern and forbidding expression with which he was 
accustomed to receive her. 

“ Sir,” said she, “it is superfluous for me to tell you that Valentine’s 
marriage is broken off, since it was here that the affair was concluded.” 
Noirtier’s countenance remained immovable. “ But one thing I can tell 
you, of which I do not think you are aware ; that is, that I have always 
been opposed to this marriage, and that the contract was entered into 
entirely without my consent or approbation.” Noirtier regarded his 
daughter-in-law with the look of a man desiring an explanation. “ Now 
that this marriage, which I know you so much disliked, is done away with, 
I come to you on an errand which neither M. de Villefort nor Valentine 
could consistently undertake.” Noirtier’s eyes demanded the nature of 
her mission. “I come to entreat you, sir,” continued Madame de Villefort, 
‘as the only one who has the right of doing so, inasmuch as I am the only 
one who will receive no personal benefit from the transaction,—I come to 
entreat you to restore, not your love, for that she has always possessed, but 
to restore your fortune to your grand-daughter.” 

There was a doubtful expression in Noirtier’s eyes ; he was evidently 
trying to discover the motive of this proceeding, and he could not succeed 
in doing so. “ May I hope, sir,” said Madame de Villefort, “that your 
Intentions accord with my request?” Noirtier made a sign that they did. 
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“ Tn that case, sir,” rejoined Madame de Villefort, “I will leave you over- 
whelmed with gratitude and happiness at your prompt acquiescence to my 
wishes.” She then bowed to M. Noirtier and retired. the next day M. 
Noirtier sent for the notary ; the first will was torn up and a second made, 
in which he left the whole of his fortune to Valentine, on condition that 
she should never be separated from him. It was then generally reported 
that Mademoiselle de Villefort, the heiress of the marquis and marchioness 
de Saint-Méran, had regained the good graces of her grandfather, and 
that she would ultimately be in possession of an income of 300,000 livres. 
Whilst all the proceedings relative to the dissolution of the marriage-con- 
tract were being carried on at the house of M. de Villefort, Monte-Cristo 
had paid his visit to the count de Morcerf, who, in order to lose no time in 
responding to M. Danglars’ wishes, and at the same time to pay all due 
deference to his position in society, donned his uniform of lieutenant- 
Slates which he ornamented with all his crosses, and, thus attired, ordered 

is finest horses and drove to the Rue de la Chaussé d’Antin. Danglars 
was balancing his monthly accounts, and it was, perhaps, not the most 
favourable moment for finding him in his best humour. At the fist sight 
of his old friend, Danglars assumed his majestic air and settled himself in 
his easy chair, Morcerf, usually so stiff and formal, accosted the banker 
in an affable and smiling manner, and feeling sure that the overture he was 
about to make would be well received, he did not consider it necessary to 
adopt any manceuvres in order to gain his end, but went at once straight 
to the point. 

“ Well, baron,” said he, “here I am at last ; some time has elapsed 
since our plans were formed, and they are not yet executed.” Morcerf 
paused at these words, quietly waiting till the cloud should have dispersed 
which had gathered on the brow of Danglars, and which he attributed 
to his silence ; but, on the contrary, to his great surprise, it grew darker 
and darker. ‘To what do you allude, M. le Comte?” said Danglars ; as 
if he was trying in vain to guess at the possible meaning of the general’s 
words. 

“ Ah !’ said Morcerf; “I see you are a stickler for forms, my dear sir, 
and you would remind me that the ceremonial rites should not be omitted. 
Ma foi / 1 beg your pardon, but as I have but one son, and it is the first 
time ] have ever thought of marrying him, I am still serving my appren- 
ticeship, you know; come, I will reform.” And Morcerf, with a forced 
smile, rose, and, making a low bow to M. Danglars, said: “ M. le Baron, 
I have the honour of asking of you the hand of Mademoiselle Eugénie 
Danglars for my son, Viscount Albert de Morcerf.” 

But Danglars, instead of receiving this address in the favourable manner 
which Morcerf had expected, knit his brow, and without inviting the count, 
who was still standing, to take a scat, he said: “M. le Comte, it will be 
necessary to reflect before I give you an answer.” 

“To reflect '@said M. Morcerf, more and more astonished ; “have you 
not had enough time for reflection during thg eight years which have 
elapsed since this marriage was first discussed between us ?”——“M, le 
Comte,” said the banker, “ things are constantly occurring in the werid to 
indgce us to lay aside our most established opinions, or, at all events, to 
cause us to remodel them according to the change of circumstances, which 
may have placed affairs in a.totally different light to that in which we at 
first viewed them.” 

“¥ do not understand you, M. le Baron,” said Morcerrf. 

s¢ What I mean to say is this, sir: that during the last fortnight unfore- 
seen circumstances have occurred——” 
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“ Excuse me,” said Morcerf; “ but is it a play we are acting” 

“ A play ?»——“" Yes, for it is like one; pray let us come more to the 
point, and endeavour thoroughly to understand each other.” 

“That is quite my desire.” 

“You have seen M. de Monte-Cristo, have you not ?”——“I see him 
pbb often,” said Danglars, drawing himself up ; “he is a particular friend 
of mine.’ 

“Well, in one of your late conversations with him, you said that I ap- 
peared to be forgetful and irresolute concerning this marriage; did you 
not?” I_ did say so.” 

“Well, here I am, proving at once that I am really neither the one nor 
the other, by entreating you to keep your promise on that score” 

Danglars did not answer. ‘“ Have you so soon changed your mind,” 
added Morcerf, “or have you only provoked my request that you may 
have the pleasure of seeing me humbled?” Danglars, seeing that if he 
continued the conversation in the same tone in which he had begun it, the 
whole thing might turn out to his own disadvantage, turned to Morcerf, 
and said : “M. le Comte, you must doubtless be surprised at my reserve: 
and I assure you it costs me much to act in such a manner towards you ; 
but, believe me when I say that imperative necessity has imposed the 
painful task upon me.” 

“These are all so many empty words, my dear sir,” said Morcerfs 
“they might satisfy a new acquaintance, but the count de Morcerf does 
not rank in that list; and when a man hke him comes to another, recalls 
to him his plighted word, and this man fails to redeem the pledge, he has, 
at least, a right to exact from him a good reason for so doing.” Danglars 
was a coward, but did not wish to appear so; he was piqued at the tone 
which Morcerf had just assumed. “I am not without a good reason for 
my conduct,” replied the banker. 

“What do you mean to say ?” ‘T mean to say, that I have a good 
reason, but that it is difficult to explain.” 

“You must be aware, at all events, that it is impossible for me to 
understand motives before they are explained to me; but one thing at 
least is clear, which is, that you decline allying yourself with my family.” 
a No, sir,” said Danglars ; “I merely suspend my decision, that is 
all. 

“And do you really flatter yourself that I shall yield to all your caprices, 
and quietly and humbly await the time of again being received into your 
good graces ?’——-“ Then, M. le Comte, if you will not wait, we must look 
upon these projects as if they had never been entertained.” The count 
bit his lips till the blood almost started, to prevent the ebullition of anger 
which his proud and irritable temper scarcely allowed him to restrain ; 
understanding, however, that in the present state of things the laugh would 
decidedly be against him, he turned from the door, towayls which he had 
been directing his steps, and again confronted the banker. A cloud settled 
on his brow, evincing decided anxiety and uneasiness, instead of the ex- 

ression of offended pride which had lately reigned there. “ My dear 

angiars,” said Morcerf, “we have been acquainted for many vears, and 
consequently we ought to make some allowance for each other's failfngs. 
You owe me an explanation, and really it is but fair that I should know 
what circumstance has occurred to deprive my son of your favour.” 

“It is from no personal ill-feeling towards the viscount, that is all I can 
say, sit,” replied Danglars, who resumed his insolent manner as soon as- 
he perceived that Morcerf wag a little softened and calmed dows “ And 
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towards whom do you bear this personal ill-feeling, then ? said Morcerf, 
turning pale with anger. The expression of the count’s face had not re- 
mained sap ae by the banker; he fixed on him a look of great 
assurance than before, and said : ** You may, perhaps, be better satisfi 
that { should not go farther into particulars.” 

A trembling, caused by suppressed rage, shook the whole frame of the 
count, and making a violent effort over himself, he said: “I have a right 
to insist on your giving mean explanation. Is1t Madame de Morcerf who 
has displeased you? is it my fortune which you find insufficient? is it be- 
cause my opinions differ from yours ?” 

“ Nothing of the kind, sir,” replied Danglars: “if such had been the 
case, [ only should have been to blame, inasmuch as I was aware of all 
these things when I made the engagement. No, do not seek any longer 
to discover the reason. I really am quite ashamed to have been the cause 
of your undergoing such severe self-examination ; let us drop the subject, 
and adopt the middle course, namely, delay, which implies neither a rup- 
ture nor an engagement. J7a foi! there is no hurry. My daughter is on 
seventeen years old, and your son twenty-one. Whilst we wait, time wi 
be progressing, events will succeed each other; things which in the evenin 
look dark and obscure, appear but too clearly in the light of morning, an 
sometimes the utterance of one word, or the lapse of a single day, will 
reveal the most cruel calumnies.” 

*“Calumnies, did you say, sir?” cried Morcerf, turning livid with rage. 
* Does any one dare to slander me ?”———“ M. le Comte, I told you that I 
considerect it best to avoid all explanation.” 

“Then, sir, 1 am patiently to submit to your refusal ?” 

“Yes, sir, although I assure you the refusal is as painful for me to give, 
as it is for you to receive, for I had reckoned on the honour of your alli- 
ance, and the breaking off of a marriage-contract always injures the lad 
more than the gentleman.”———“ Enough, sir,” said Morcerf, “ we will spea 
no more on the subject.” And clenching his gloves with passion, he left 
the apartment. Danglars rcmarked that during the whole conversation 
Morcerf had never once dared to ask if it was on his own account that 
Danglars recalled his word. That evening there was a long conference 
between several friends, and M. Cavalcanti, who had remained in the 
eee with the ladies, was the last to leave the house of the 

anker. 

The next morning, directly he awoke, Danglars asked for the newspapers ; 
they were brought to him ; he laid aside three or four, and at last fixed on 
?Impartial: it was the paper of which Beauchamp was the chief editor, 
He hastily tore off the cover, opened the journal with nervous precipita- 
tion, passed contemptuously over /e premicr Paris, and arriving at the 
miscellaneous intelhgence, stopped, with a malicious smile, ata paragraph 
headed “ YANINA.” “Very good !” observed Danglars, after having rez d 
the paragraph ; “‘here is a little article on Colonel Fernand, which, f€ 7 
am not mistaken, would render the explanation which the count de Morcerf 
required of me perfectly unnecessary.” ghey 

At the same moment, that is, at nine o’clock in the morning, Albe™ de 
Moreerf, dressed in a black coat buttoned up to his chin, migh@bteve 
seen walking with a quick and agitated step in the direction of. M 
Cristo’s house in the Champs Elysées. When he presented himself atthe 
ate the porter informed him that the count had gone out abott' Adif.an 
our previously. “ Did he take Baptistin with him ?” ee ome 

“No, M. le Vicomte.” Oe. 
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* Call him, then ; I wish to speak to him.” The concierge went to seek 
the valet-de-chambré, and returned with him in an instant. 

“ My good friend,” said Albert, “I beg pardon for my intrusion; but I 
was anxious to know from your own mouth if your master was really out or 
not."——“ He is really out, sir,” replied Baptistin. 

“Out, even to me?’———“ I know how happy my master always is to 
receive M. le Vicomte,” said Baptistin ; “and I should therefore never 
think of including him in any general order.” 

“You are right ; and now I wish to see him on an affair of great im- 
portance ; do you think it will be long before he comes in ?” 

“No, I think not ; for he ordered his breakfast at ten o’clock.” 

“Well, I will go and take a turn in the Champs Elysées, and at ten 
o’clock I will return here ; meanwhile, if M. le Comte should come in, will 
you beg him not to go out again without seeing me ?” 

“You may depend on my doing so, sir,” said Baptistin. 

_ Albert left the fiacre in which he had come standing at the door of the 
count, intending to take a turn on foot. As he was passing the Allée des 
Veuves, he thought he saw the count’s horses standing at Gossett’s shoot- 
ing-gallery ; he approached, and soon recognised the coachman. “Is M. 
le Comte shooting in the gallery ?” said Morcerf. 

“ Yes, sir,” replied the coachman. Whilst he was speaking, Albert had 
heard the report of two or three pistol-shots. He entered, and on his way 
met the waiter. “Excuse me, M. le Vicomte,” said the lad; “but will 
you have the kindness to wait a moment ?” 

“ What for, Philip?” asked Albert, who, being a constant visitor there, 
did not understand this opposition to his entrance. 

“ Because the person who is now in the gallery prefers being alone, and 
never practises in the presence of any one.” 

“ Not even before you, Philip? Then who loads his pistol ?” 

* His servant.”——“ A Nubian ?”?——“ A Negro.” 

“Tt is he, then.”———“ Do you know this gentleman ?” 

'“ Yes, and I am come to look for him ; he is a friend of mine.” 

“Oh! that is quite another thing, then. I will go immediately and 
inform him of your arrival.” And Philip, urged by his own curiosity, 
entered the gallery ; a second afterwards, Monte-Cristo appeared on the 
threshold. ‘ I ask your pardon, my dear count,” said Albert, “ for follow- 
ing you here; and I must first tell you that it was not the fault of your 
servants that I did so, ] alone am to blame for the indiscretion. I went to 

our house, and they told me you were out, but that they expected you 

ome at ten o’clock to breakfast. I was walking about in order to pass 
away the time till ten o’clock, when I caught sight of your carriage and 
horses.” ———‘‘ What you have just said induces meto hope that you intend 
breakfasting with me.” 
| “No, thank you, I am thinking of other things besides breakfast, just 
now ; perhaps we may take that meal at a later hour and in worse com- 
pany.”——“ What on earth are you talking of ?” 

“T am to fight to-day.” What for ?” 

“‘T.am going to fight——” 

“Yes, I understand that, but what is the quarrel? People fight for all 
sarts of reasons, you know.”———“ I fight in the cause of honour.” 

“Ah! that is something serious.” 

“So serious, that I come to beg you to render me a service.” 

7 What is it ~~~ To be my second.” 

That is a serious matter, and we will not discuss it here; let us speak 


of nothing till we get home. Ali, bring me some water.” The count 
turned up his sleeves, and passed into the little vestibule where the gentle 
men were accustomed to wash their hands after shooting. “Come in, M. 
le Vicomte,” said Philip in a low tone, “and I will show you something 
droll.” Morcerf entered, and instead of the usual mark, he perceived some 
playing-cards fixed against the wall. Ata distance Albert thought it was 
a complete suit, for he counted from the ace tothe ten. “Ah! ah!” said 
Albert, “I see you were preparing for a game of cards,”-——“ No,” said 
the count, “1 was making a suit of cards.” 

“ How ?” said Albert. 

“Those are really aces and twos which you see, but my balls have 
turned them into threes, fives, sevens, eights, nines, and tens.” Albert 
approached. In fact, the balls had actually pierced the cards in the exact 
places which thé painted signs would otherwise have occupied, the lines and 
distances being as regularly kept as if they had been ruled with pencil. 
“ Diable f? said Morcerf. 

“ What would you have, my dear viscount ?” said Monte-Cristo, wiping 
his hands on the towel which Ali had brought him ; “I must occupy my 
leisure moments in some way or other. But come, I am waiting for you.” 
Both then entered Monte-Cristo’s chariot, which in the course of a few 
minutes deposited them safely at No. 30. Monte-Cristo took Albert into 
his study, and pointing to a seat, placed another for himself. ‘“ Now let us 
talk the matter over quietly,” said the count. 

“You see I am perfectly composed,” said Albert. 

“With whom are you going to fight ?” “With Beauchamp.” 

“Ts he one of your friends ?” : 

“ Of course ; it is always with friends that one fights.” 

““T suppose you have some cause of quarrel ??-——“ I have !” 

“What has he done to you ?’———“ There appeared in his journal last 
night but wait, and read for yourself.” And Albert handed over the 
paper to the count, who read as follows :— 

“ A correspondent at Yanina informs us of a fact of which until now we 
had remained in ignorance. The castle which formed the protection of the 
town was given up to the Turks by a French officer named Fernand, in 
whom the Grand Vizier, Ali Tebelen, had reposed the greatest confidence.” 

“Well !” said Monte-Cristo, ‘‘ what do you sce in that to annoy you ?” 

“What do I seein it ?”>-——-“ Yes ; what does it signify to you if the castle 
of Yanina was given up by a French officer ?” 

“It signifies to my father, the count of Morcerf, whose Christian name 
is Fernand !”———“ Did your father serve Ali Pacha ?” 

“Yes; that is to say, he fought for the independence of the Greeks, and 
hence arises the calumny.” 

“ Oh, my dear viscount, do talk reason !” 

“T do not desire to do otherwise.”-——“ Now, just tell me who the devil. 
should know ingFrance that the officer Fernand and the Count de Morcerf 
are one and the same person? and who cares now about Yanina, which was 
taken as long ago as the year 1822 or 1823?” ° 

“That just proves the blackness of the perfidy: they have allowed all 
a ay to elapse, and then, all of a sudden, rake up events which have 
bech forgotten, to furnish materials for scandal, in order to tarnish the lustre 
of our high position. J inherit my father’s name, and I do not choose that 
the shadow of disgrace should darken it. Iam going to Beauchamp, in 
whose journal this paragraph appears, and I shall insist on his retracting, 
the assertion before two witnesses,” a oni 
. | 8 
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“ Beauchamp will never retract.” Then he must fight.” 

-* No he will not, for he will tell vou, what ie very true, that perhaps theré 
were fifty officers in the Greek army bearing the same name.” 

“We will fight, nevertheless. I wil efface that blot on my father’s 
ar Gh My father, who was such a brave soldier, whose career was so 
brilliant-——” 

“ Oh, well, he will add, ‘ We are warranted in believing that this Fernand 
is not the illustrious Count de Morcerf, who also bears the same Christian 
name,’ ”———-“ ] am determined not to be content with anything short of an 
entire retractation.” 

“And you intend to make him do it in the presence of two witnesses, 
do you ?”,——“ Yes.” 

“You do wrong.”———“ Which means, I suppose, that you refuse the 
service which I asked of you ?” 

“ You know my theory regarding duels ; I told you my opinion on that 
subject, if you remember, when we were at Rome.”———“ Nevertheless, my 
dear count, I found you this morning engaged in an occupation but little 
consistent with the notions you profess to entertain.” 

“ Because, my dear fellow, you understand one must never be eccentric. 
If one’s lot is cast amongst fools, it is necessary to study folly. I shall, 
perhaps, find myself one day called out by some harebrained scamp, who 
has no more real cause of quarrel with me than you have with Beauchamp ; 
he may take me to task for some foolish trifle or other, he will bring his 
witnesses, or will insult me in some public place, and I suppose I am 
expected to kill him for all that.’-——“ You admit that you would fight, 
then? Well, if so, why do you object to my doing so?” “T do not say 
that you ought not to fight, I only say that a duel is a serious thing, and 
ee not to be undertaken without due reflection.”—-—“ Did he reflect 
before he insulted my father ?” 

“If he spoke hastily, and owns that he did so, you ought to be satisfied.” 
————“ Ah, my dear count, you are far too indulgent.” 

““And you far too exacting. Supposing, for instance, and do not be 
angry at what I am going to say ” 

“Well !”——-“ Supposing the assertion to be really true ?” 

“ A son ought not to submit to such a stain on his father’s honour.” 

“ Ma fot / we live in times when there is much to which we must sub- 
mit.”——“ That is precisely the fault of the age.” 

“ And do you undertake to reform it ?” 

“Yes, as far as I am personally concerned.” 

“ Ma foi! you are indeed rigid, my dear fellow !’——“ Well, I own it.” 

“Are you quite impervious to good advice ?” 

“ Not when it comes from a friend.” 

“ And do you accord me that fitle ?,>---“ Certainly I do.” 

“Well, then, before going to Beauchamp with your witnesses, seek 
further information on the subject.”--—“ From whom ?” 

“ From Haydée.”———“Why, what can be the use of mixing a woman up 
in the affair ?—what can she do in it ?” 

* She can declare to you, for example, that your father had no hand 
whatever in the defeat and death of the vizier; or if by chance head, 
indeed, the misfortune to———” 

“ T have already told you, my dear count, that I would not for eng moment 
admit of such a supposition.” 7 

“* You reject this means of information, then ?” <a ea 

“I do—most decidedly,” : : 
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Then fet me offer one mote word of advice.” 

“ Do so, then, but let it be the last.” 

“You do not wish to hear it, perhaps ?” | 

“ On the contrary, I request it.”———* Do not take any witnesses with you 
when you go to Beauchamp—visit him alone.” 

“That would be contrary to all custom.” 

“Your case is not an ordinary one.” 

“ And what is your reason for advising me to go alone ?”” 

“ Because then the affair will rest between you and Beauchamp.” 

“ Explain yourself.” “TI will do so. If Beauchamp be disposed to 
retract, you ought at least to give him the opportunity of doing it of his 
own free will ; the satisfaction to you will be the same ; if, on the contrary 
he refuses to do so, it will then be quite time enough to admit two strangers 
into your secret. 

“ They will not be strangers, they will be friends.” 

“ Ah, but the friends of to-day are the enemies of to-morrow ; Beauchamp, 
for instance.” ——“ So you recommend——” 

“ T recommend you to be prudent.” 

“Then you advise me to go alone to Beauchamp !”———“ I do, and I will 
tell you why. When you wish to obtain some concession from a man’s self- 
love, you must avoid even the appearance of wishing to wound it.”—--——“ I 
believe you are right,”———“ I am glad of it.” 

“Then I will go alone.” 

“Go; but you would do better still by not going at all.” 

“ That is impossible.”——-“ Do so, then ; it will be a wiser plan than the 
first which you proposed.” 

“ But if, in spite of all my precautions, I am at last obliged to fight, will 
you not be my second?” My dear viscount,” said Monte-Cristo, gravely, 
“you must have seen before to-day that at all times and in all places I 
have been at your disposal, but the service which you have just demanded 
of me is one which it is out of my power to render you,” 

“Why ??—-—“ Perhaps ou may know at some future period, and, in the 
mean time, I request you to excuse my declining to put you in possession 
of my reasons.” 

“ Well, I will have Franz and Chateau-Renaud ; they will be the very 
men for it.” ** Do so, then,’ 

“ But if I do fight, you willsurcly not object to giving me a lesson or two 
in shooting and fencing ?” “That, too, is impossible.” 
| “What a singular being you are !—you will not interfere in anything.” 

* ‘You are right—that is the principle on which I wish to act.” 

“We will say no more about it, then, Good-bye, count.” Morcerf took 
his hat, and left the room. He found his chariot at the door, and doing his 
utmost to restrain his anger, he drove at once to Beauchamp’s house. 
Beauchamp was gn his office. It was one of those gloomy, dusty-looking 
apartments, such as journalists’ offices have always been from time imme- 
morial. The servant announced M. Albert de Morcerf. Beauchamp ~ 
repeated the name to himself, as though he could scarcely believe that he 
had heard right, and then gave orders for him to be admitted. bert 
ented, Beauchamp uttered an exclamation of surprise on seeing his: 
friend leap over and trample under foot all the newspapers which were | 
strewed about the room. “Here! here! my dear Albert ™ said he, hold- 
ing out his hand to the young man. “Are you out of your senses, or do 

du come peaceably to take breakfast with me? Try and find a seat—there « 
is-one by that geranium, which is the only thing in the room to remind me 
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that there are other leaves in the world besides leaves of paper.” ——~“ Beau- 
champ,” said Albert, “it is of your journal that I come to speak.” : 

“ Indeed ! what do you wish to say about it ?” 

“1 desire that a statement contained in it should be rectified.” 

“To what do you allude? But pray sit down.” 

*“ Thank you,” said Albert, with a cold and formal bow. 

“ Will you now have the kindness to explain the nature of the statement 
which has displeased you ?”——“ An announcement has been made which 
implicates the honour of a member of my family.” 

“What is it?” said Beauchamp, much surprised ; “surely you must be 
mistaken.”——“ It is an article headed ‘ Yanina.’ ” 

“© Vanina? ” “Yes ; really you appear to be totally ignorant of the 
cause which brings me here.” 

“ Such is really the case, J assure you, upon my honour! Baptiste, give 
me yesterday's paper,” cried Beauchamp.——“ Here, I have brought mine 
with me,” replied Albert. 

Beauchamp took the paper, and read the article to which Albert pointed 
in an under-tone. “ You see it is a serious annoyance,” said Morcerf, 
when Beauchamp had finished the perusal of the paragraph. “Is the 
officer alluded to a relation of yours, then?’ demanded the journalist.—— 
“ Ves,” said Albert, blushing. 

“Well, what do you wish me to do for you?” said Beauchamp, mildly. 
-~—— My dear Beauchamp, I wish you to contradict this statement.” Beau- 
champ looked at Albert with a benevolent expression. 

“ Come,” said he, “this matter will want a good deal of talking over; a 
retraction is always a Serious thing, you know. Sit down, and I will read 
it again.” Albert resumed his seat, and Beauchamp read, with more 
attention than at first, the lines denounced by his friend. ‘ Well,” said 
Albert, in a determined tone, “you see that your paper has insulted a 
member of my family, and IJ insist on a retraction being made.” 

“You insist ?’--—“ Yes, I insist.”——‘“ Permit me to remind you that 
you are not.in the Chambre, my dear viscount.” 

“ Nor do I wish to be there,” replied the young man, rising. “I repeat 
that I am dete;mined to have the announcement of yesterday contradicted. 
You have known me long enough,” contrnucd Albert, biting his lips con- 
vulsively, for he saw that Beauchamp’s anger was beginning to rise,—“ you 
have been my friend, and therefore sufficiently intimate with me to be 
aware that I am likely to maintain my resolution on this point.” ——* If I 
have been your friend, Morcerf, your present manner of speaking would 
almost lead me to forget that I ever bore that title. But wait a moment, 
do not let us get angry, or at least not yet. You are irritated and vexed— 
tell me how this Fernand is related to you ?” 

“He is merely my father,” said Albert—‘ M. Fernand Mondego, Count 
de Morcerf, an old soldier, who has fought in twenty battles, and whose 
honourable scars they would denounce as badges of disgrace.” 

“Is it your father ?’*said Beauchamp; “that is quite another thing. 
Then I can well understand your indignation, my dear Albert. I will re- 
pertse ;” and he read the paragraph for the third time, laying a stress on 
each word as he proceeded. “ But the paper nowhere identifie® this 
Fernand with your father.” 

“No; but the connection will be seen by others, and therefore I will 
have the article contradicted.” At the words J wi//, Beauchamp steadily 
raised his eyes to Albert’s countenance, and then as gradually lowering 
them, he remained thoughtful for a few moments. “You will retract this 
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assertion, will you not, Beauchamp?” said Albert, with increased though 
stifled anger. a: 

“Yes,” replied Beauchamp.——“ Immediately ?” said Albert. 

“When I am convinced that the statement is false.”———“ What ?” 

“The thing is worth looking into, and I will take pains to investigate 
the matter thoroughly.” : 

“But what is there to investigate, sir?” said Albert, enraged beyond 
measure at Beauchamp’s last remark, “If you do not believe that it is my 
father, say so immediately ; and if, on the contrary, you believe it to be 
him, state your reasons for doing so.” Beauchamp looked at Albert with 
the smile which was so peculiar to him, and which, in its numerous modi- 
fications, served to express every varied feeling of his mind. “ Sir,” replied 
he, “if you came to me with the idea of demanding satisfaction, you should 
have gone at once to the point, and not have entertained me With the idle 
cofiversation to which I have been patiently listening for the last half-hour. 
Am I to put this construction on your visit ?’——“ Yes, if you will not con- 
sent to retract that infamous calumny,”——-“ Wait a moment—no threats, 
if you please, M. Fernand Mondego, Vicomte de Morcerf; I never allow 
them from my enemies, and therefore shall not put up with them from my 
friends. You insist on my contradicting the article relating to General 
Fernand, an article in whici, I assure you, on my word of honour, I 
have not taken the slightest share ?” “Ves, I insist on it !” said Albert, 
ee mind was beginning to get bewildercd with the excitement of his 
eelings. 

“And if I refuse to retract, you wish to fight, do you ?” said Beauchamp, 
in a calm tone.——“‘ Yes !” replied Albert, raising his voice.——“ Well,” 
said Beauchamp, “here is my answer, my dear sir. The article was not 
inserted by me—I was not even aware of it; but you have, by the step you 
have taken, called my attention to the paragraph in question, and it will 
remain until it shall be either contradicted or confirmed by some one who 
has a right to do so.” 

“ Sir,” said Albert, rising, “I will do myself the honour of sending my 
seconds to you, and you will be kind enough to arrange with them the 
place of meeting and the arms which we are to use. Do you understand 
me ?”’-——“ Certainly, my dear sir.” 

“And this evening, if you please, or to-morrow at the latest, we will 
meet.” No, no! I will be on the ground at the proper time ; but in 
my opinion (and IT have a right to dictate the preliminaries, as it is I who 
have received the provocation)—in my opinion the time ought not to be 
yet. I know you to be well skilled in the management of the sword, whilst 
I am only moderately so ; I know, too, that you are a good marksman— 
there we are about equal. I know that a duel between us two would be a 
serious affair, because you arc brave, and I am brave also. I do not there- - 
fore wish eithergto kill you, or to be killed myself, without a cause. Now, 
I am going to put a question to you, and one very much to the purpose, 
too. Do you insist on this retractation so far as fo kill me if I do not make 
it, although I have repeated more than once, and affirmed on my honour,. 
that I was ignorant of the thing with which you charge me, and although, 
t sftll declare that it is impossible for any one but you to recomaes the. 
Count de Morcerf under the name of Fernand ?” as 
’ «TI maintain my original resolution.“ Very well, my dear sir; then’ 
I consent to cut throats with you. But I require three weeks’ preparation ; 
at the end of that time I shall come and say to you, ‘ The assertion is false, 
and J xetract it, or, ‘The assertion is true, when ] shall immediately draw 
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the sword from its sheath, or the pistols from the case, whichever you 
ase. : 

“ Three weeks !” cried Albert ; “they will pass as slowly as three cen- 
turies when I am all the time suffering dishonour.”———-* Had you continued 
to remain on amicable terms with me, I should have said, ‘ Patience, my 
friend ? but you have constituted yourself my enemy, therefore I say, 
‘What does that signify to me, sir’? ”——“ Well, let it be three weeks, 
then,” said Morcerf ; ‘“‘ but remember, at the expiration of that time no 
delay or subterfuge will justify you in——” : 

“M. Albert de Morcerf,” said Beauchamp, rising in his turn, “I cannot 
throw you out of window for three weeks~— that is to say, for twenty-four 
days to conie—nor have you any right to split my skull open till that time 
has elapsed. To-day is the 29th of August; the 21st of September will, 
therefore, be the conclusion of the term agreed on, and till that time are 
rives—and it is the advice of a gentleman which I am about to give you 
till then we will refrain from growling and barking like two dogs chained 
within sight of each other.” When he had concluded this speech, Beau- 
champ bowed coldly to Albert, turned his back upon him, and retired to 
his printing-office. Albert vented his anger on a pile of newspapers, which 
he sent flyyng all over the room by switching them violently with his stick ; 
after which ebullition he departed—not, however, without walking several 
times to the door of the printing-office, as if he had half a mind to enter it. 
‘Whilst Albert was lashing the front of his chariot in the same manner that 
he had done to the newspapers which were the innocent agents of his dis- 
comfiture, as he was crossing the barrier he perceived Morrel, who was 
walking with a quick step and a bright eye. He was passing the Chinese 
Baths, and appeared to have come from the direction of the Porte Saint- 
Martin, and to be going towards the Magdalen. “ Ah,” said Morcerf, 
“there goes a happy man !” And Albert was not mistaken in his opinion, 


CHAPTER LXXIX. 
THE LEMONADE. 


MORREL was, in fact, very happy. M. Noirtier had just sent for him, and 
he was in such haste to know the reason of his doing so that he had not 
stopped to take a facre, placing infinitely more dependence on his own 
two legs than on the four legs of a cab-horse. He had, therefore, set off 
at a furious rate from the Rue Meslay, and was hastening with rapid 
strides in the direction of the Faubourg Saint-Honoré. Morrel advanced 
with a firm, manly tread, and poor Barrois followed himas he best might : 
Morrel was only thirty-one, Barrois was sixty years of age; Morrel was 
deeply in love, and Barrois was dying with heat and exertion. These two 
men, thus opposed in age and interests, resembled two parts of a triangle, 
presenting the extremes of separation, yet nevertheless possessing their 
int of union, This point: of union was Noirtier, and it was he who had 
just sent for Morrel, with the request that he would lose no time in coming 
to hing—a command which Morrel obeyed to the letter, to the great dis- 
comfiture of Barrois. On arriving at the house, Morrél was not evenout 
of breath, for love lends wings to our desires ; but Barrois, who had ‘ong 
forgotten what it was to love, was sorely fatigued by the expedition he h 
been constrained to use, i 
The old servant introduced Morrel by a private entrance, closed ‘the 
door of the study, and soon the rustling of a dress announced the arrival 
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of Valentine. She looked marvellously beautiful in her deep mourning 
dress, and Morrel experienced such intense delight:in gazing upon her 
that he felt as if he could almost have dispensed with the conversation of 
her grandfather. . But the easy-chair of the old man was heard rolling 
along the floor, and he soon made his appearance in the room. Noirtier 
acknowledged by a look of extreme kindness and benevolence the thanks 
which Morrel lavished on him for his timely intervention on behalf of 
Valentine and himself—an intervention which had saved them from 
despair. Morrel then cast on the invalid an interrogative look as to the 
new favour which he designed to bestow on him. Valentine was sitting at 
@ little distance from them, timidly awaiting the moment when she should 
be obliged to speak, Noirtier fixed his eyes on her. “Am I to say what 
he told me?” asked Valentine. Noirtier made a sign that she was to 
O SO. 

“M. Morrel,” said Valentine to the young man, who was regarding her 
with the most intense interest, ‘““my grandfather, M. Noirtier, had a thou- 
sand things to say, which he told me three days ago ; and now he has 
sent for you, that I nay repeat them to you; I will repeat them, then ; 
and since he has chosen me as his interpreter, I will be faithful to the 
trust, and will not alter a word of his intentions.”-——“ Oh, I am listening 
with the greatest impatience,” replied the young man ; “ speak, I beg of 
you.” Valentine cast down her eyes; this was a good omen for Morrel, 
for he knew that nothing but happiness could have the power of thus 
overcoming Valentine. “My grandfather intends leaving this house,” 
said she, “and Barrois is looking out suitable apartments for him in 
another.”——“ But you, Mademoiselle de Villefort, you, who are necessary 
to M. Noirtier’s happiness-——” 

“Me?” interrupted Valentine ; “I shall not leave my grandfather, that 
is an understood thing between us. My apartment will be close to his. 
Now, M. de Villefort must either give his consent to this plan or his re- 
‘fusal ; in the first case, I shall leave directly ; and in the second, I shail 
await my majority, which will be completed in about ten months. Then 
I shall be free, I shall have an independent fortune, and-———” 

“ And what?” demanded Morrel.——“ And with my grandfather’s con- 
sent I shall fulfil the promise which I have made you.” Valentine pro- 
nounced these few last words in such a low tone, that nothing but Morrel’s 
intense interest in what she was saying could have enabled him to hear 
them. ‘“ Have I not explained your wishes, grandpapa ?” said Valentine, 
addressing Noirtier. “Yes,” looked the old man.——“ Once under my 
grandfather’s roof, M. Morrel can visit me in the presence of my good 
and worthy protector, if we still fee] that the union we contemplated will 
be likely to insure our future comfort and happiness ; in that casé I shall 
éxpect M. Morrel to come and claim me at my own hands. But, alas! 
1 have heard it said that hearts inflamed by obstacles to their desire. 
grow cold in flme of security ; I trust we shall never find it so in our éx- 
perience |” e eae 

“Oh!” cried Morrel, almost tempted to throw himself on his knees 
before Noirtier and Valentine, and to adore them as two superior @cihgs, 
“hat have I ever done in my life to merit such unbounded happiness * 
~~—"* Until that time,” continued the young girl, in a calm and self- 
 dapenene tone of voice, “ we will conform to circumstances, and be guided 
by the wishes of gur friends, so long as those wishes do not ténd finally 
‘to separate us; in one word, and I repeat it, because it expresses all | 
wish to convey,—we will wait.” ee 
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“ And I swear to make all the sacrifices which this word imposes, sir,” 
said Morrel, “not only with resignation, but with cheerfulness,”—— 
“Therefore,” continued Valentine, looking playfully at Maximulian, “neo 
more inconsiderate actions—no more rash projects ; for you surely would 
not wish to compromise the feelings of her who from this day regards 
herself as destined, honourably and happily, to bear your name?’ 
Morrel looked obedience to her commands. Noirtier regarded the lovers 
with a look of incffable tenderness, whilst Barrois; who had remained in 
the room in the character of a man privileged to know everything that 
ssed, smiled on the youthful couple as he wiped the perspiration 
rom his bald forehead. “ How hot you look, my good Barrois !” said 
Valentine. 

“Ah! I have been running very fast, mademoiselle ; but I must do M, 
Morrel the justice to say that he ran still faster.” Noirtier directed their 
attention to a waiter, on which was placed a decanter containing lemonade 
and a glass. The decanter was nearly full, with the exception of a little, 
which had been already drunk by M. Noirtier. 

“ Come, Barrois,” said the young girl, “ take some of this lemonade; I 
see you are coveting a good draught of it.” “ The fact is, mademoiselle,” 
said Barrois, “ I am dying with thirst, and since you are so kind as to offer 
it me, I cannot say I should at all object to drinking four health in a 
glass of it.” ——“‘ Take some, then, and come back immediately.” Barrois 
took away the waiter, and hardly was ke outside the door, which, in his 
haste, he forgot to shut, than they saw him throw back his head and 
empty to the very dregs the glass which Valentine had filled. Valentine 
and Morrel we-e exchanging their adieux in the presence of Noirtier 
when a ring was heard at the door-bell. It was the signal of a visit. 
Valentine looked at her watch. 

“It is past noon,” said she, “and to-day is Saturday ;: I dare say it is 
the doctor, grandpapa.” Noirtier looked his conviction that she was 
right in her.supposition. “ He will come in here, and M. Morrel had 
better go : do you not think so, grandpapa ?’———“ Yes,” signed the old 
man.——‘ Barrois !” cried Valentine, “ Barrois !” 

“I am coming, mademoiselle,” replied he. “ Barrois will open the 
door for you,” said Valentine, addressing Morrel. ‘‘ And now remember 
one thing, Mr. Officer, that my grandfather commands you not to take 
any rash or ill-advised step which would be likely to compromise our 
happiness.” 

“‘T promised him to wait,” replied Morrel; “and I will wait,” 

At this moment Barrois entered. ‘Who rang ?” asked Valentine, 

“ Doctor d’Avrigny,” said Barrois, staggering as if he would fall. 

“ What is the matter, Barrois?” said Valentine. The old man did not 
answer, but looked at his master with wild staring eyes, whilst with his 
cramped hand he grasped a piece of furniture to enable him to stand 
upright. “He is going tq fall!” cried Morrel. The trembling which had 
attacked Barrois gradually increased, the features of the face became 
quite altered, and the convulsive movement of the muscles appeared to 
indicate the approach of a most serious nervous disorder. Noirtier, seging 
Barrois in this pitiable condition, showed by his looks all the various 
emotions of sorrow and sympathy which can animate the heart of man. 
Barrois made some steps towards his master. 

“* Ah, sir }” said he, “ tell me what is the matter with me. I am suffering 
—I cannot see. A thousand fiery darts are piercing my brain, Ah! 
don’t touch me, pray don’t.” By this time his haggard eyes had the 
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appearance of being ready to start from their sockets ; his head fell bac 
and the lower extremities of the body began to stiffen, Valentine utte 
acry of horror; Morrel took her in his arms, as if to defend her fram 
some unknown danger. “ M. d’Avrigty ! M. d’Avrigny !” cried she, in a 
stifled voice. “Help !*help!” Barrois turned round and, with a great 
effort, stumbled a few steps, then fell at the feet of Noirtier, and restin: 
his hand on the knee of the invalid, exclaimed, “ My master ! my Sood 
master |” At this moment M. de Villefort, attracted by the noise, appeared 
on the threshold. Morrel relaxed his hold of Valentine, and retreating to 
a distant corner of the room, he remained half hidden behind a curtain. 
Pale as if he had been gazing on a serpent, he fixed his terrified eye on th2 
agonized sufferer. 

Noirtier, burning with impatience and terror, was in despair at his utter 
inability to help his old domestic, whom he regarded more in the light of 
a friend than a servant. One might trace the terrible conflict which was 
going on between the living energetic mind and the inanimate and helpless 
body, by the fearful swelling of the veins of his forehead and the contrac- 
tion of the muscles round the eye. Barrois, his features convulsed, his 
eyes suffused with blood, and his head thrown’ back, was lying at full 
length, beating the floor with his hands, whilst his legs were become so 
stiff that they looked as if they would break rather than bend. A slight 
appearance of foam was visible round the mouth, and he breathed pain- 
fully, and with extreme difficulty. 

Villefort seemed stupefied with astonishment, and remained gazing in- 
tently on the scene before him without uttering a word. He had not seen 
Morrel. After a moment of dumb contemplation, during which his face 
became pale, and his hair seemed to stand on end, he sprang towards the 
door, crying out, “Doctor! doctor! come instantly ; pray come !”—— 
“ Madame! madame!” cried Valentine, calling her step-mother, and 
running upstairs to meet her ; ‘ come quick, quick! and bring your bottle 
of smelling-salts with you.” 

“What is the matter?” said Madame de Villefort, in a harsh and con- 
strained tone. “Oh! come ! come” “ But where is the doctor?” ex- 
claimed Villefort ; “ where is her”? Madamede Villefort now deliberately 
descended the staircase. In one hand she held her handkerchief, with 
which she appeared to be wiping her face, and in the other a bottle of 
English smelling-salts. Her first look on entering the room was at Noir- 
tier, whose face, independent of the emotion which such a scene could not 
fail of producing, proclaimed him to be in possession of his usual health ; 
her second glance was at the dying man, She turned pale, and her eye 
passed quickly from the servant, and rested on the master. 

“In the name of Heaven, madame,” said Villefort, “where is the 
doctor? He was with you just now. You see this isa fit of apoplexy, 
and he might be saved if he could but be bled !”_—“ Has he eaten anys 
thing lately ?” afked Madame de Villefort, eluding her husband’s question, 
“ Madame,” replied Valentine, “he has not even breekfasted. He has 
been running very fast on an errand with which my grandfather charged 
him, and when he returned he took nothing but a glass of lemonad¢#—— 
“ Al!” said Madame de Villefort; “why did he not take wine? Lemonade 
was a very bad thing for him.” i 

“ Grandpapa’s bottle of lemonade was standing just by his side; poor 
Barrois was very thirsty, and was thankful to drink anything he could 
find.” Madame de Villefort started. Noirtier looked at her with a giane 
of the most profound scrutiny. “He has such a short neck,” said she. 
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“ Madame,” sald De Villefort, “I ask where ts M. d’Avrigny? In Gad’s 
name answer me !”——“ He is with Edward, who is not quite well,” replied 
Madame de Villefort, no longer being able to avoid answering. / 

Villefort rushed upstairs to fetch him himself. “Take this,” said 
Madame de Villefort, giving her smelling-bottlé to Valentine. “They 
will, no doubt, bleed him ; therefore I will retire, for I cannot endure the 
sight of blood ;” and she followed her husband upstairs. Morrel now 
emerged from his hiding-place, where he had remained quite unperceived, 
so great had been the general confusion. “Go away as quick as you can, 
Maximilian,” said Valentine, “and stay till I send for you. Go.” 

Morrel looked towards Noirtier for permission to retire. The old man, 
who had preserved all his usual sang frofd, made a sign to him to da so, 
‘The young man pressed Valentine’s hand to his lips, and then left the 
house by a back staircase. At the same moment that he quitted the room, 
Villefort and the doctor entered by an opposite entrance. Barrois was 
now showing signs of returning consciousness ; the crisis seemed past; a 
low moaning was heard, and he raised himself on one knee. D’Avrigny 
and Villefort laid him on a couch. “What do you prescribe, doctor ” 
demanded Villefort. “ Give me some water and ether, You have some 
in the house, have you not ?” 

“ Yes,” ———“* Send for some oil of turpentine and tartar emetic.” 

Villefort immediately despatched a messenger. “ And now let every 
one retire.” “Must I go, too?” asked Valentine, timidly, 

* Yes, mademoiselle, you especially,” replied the doctor, abruptly. 

Valentine looked at M. d’Avrigny with astonishment, kissed her grand- 
father on the forehead, and left the room. The doctor closed the door 
after her with a gloomy air. “ Look! look! doctor,” said Villefort, “ he 
is quite coming round again ; I really do not think, after all, it is anything 
of consequence.” M. d’Avrigny answered bya melancholy smile. “ How 
do you feel yourself, Barrois?” asked he. “A little better, sir.”.———“ Will 
you drink some of this ether and water?” “I will try; but don’t touch 
me,”-————* Why not ?”-——- “‘ Because I feel that if you were only to touch 
me with the tip of your finger the fit would return.” “ Drink.” Barrois 
took the glass, and raising it to his purple lips, took about half of the 
liquid offered him. ‘Where do you suffer?” asked the doctor.—— 
“Everywhere ; I feel cramp over my whole body.”-——“ Do you find any 
dazzling sensation before the eyes?” “Ves,” ——“ Any noise in the ears ?” 
——“ Frightful.”——‘* When did you first feel that ?? ——“ Just now,”———~ 
“ Suddenly ?”»——“ Yes, like a clap of thunder.”-—~—“ Did you feel nothing 
of it yesterday or the day before ?’———“ Nothing.” No drowsiness’ 
——“ None.” What have you eaten to-day ?,——“I have eaten 
nothing ; I only drank a glass of my master’s lemonade—that’s all ;” and 
Barrois turned towards Noirtier, who, immovably fixed in his arm-chair, 
was contemplating this terrible scene without allowing a word or a move- 
ment to escape him. “Where is this lemonade?” aSked the doctor, 
eagerly,——-“" Down-stait in the decanter.”——‘ Whereabouts down- 
Stairs ?’-——“ In the kitchen.”————“ Shall I go and fetch it, doctor?” in- 
quiréd Villefort.——“ No, stay here, and try to make Barrois drink the 
rest of this glass of ether and water. I will go myself and fetch the 
lemonade.” D’Avrigny bounded towards the door, flew down the back 
staircase, and almost knocked down Madame. de Villefort in his haste, 
who was herself going down to the kitchen. D’Avrigny paid no attention 
to her ; possessed with but one idea, he cleared the last four steps with a 
hound, aad rushed into the kitchen, where he saw the decanter about three 
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parts empty still standing on the waiter, where it had been left. He darted 
sipon it as an eagle would seize upon its-prey, Panting with loss of 
breath, he returned to the room he had just left. Madame de Villefort 
was slowly ascending the steps which led to her room, “Is this the 
decanter you spoke of ?” asked D’Avrigny. : 

“Yes, doctor.”———“ Is thig the same lemonade of which you partook ? 
ane I believe so.”——-“ What did it taste like ?’>———“ It had a bitter 
taste. 

The doctor poured some drops of the lemonade into the palm of his 
hand, put his lips to it, and after having rinsed his mouth as a man does 
when he is tasting wine, he spat the liquor into the fireplace. : 

“Tt is no doubt the same,” said he; “did you drink some, too, M, 
Noirtier ?” 

© Ves,”———“ And did you also discover a bitter taste ?” 

* Yes.” ———‘ Oh, doctor !” cried Barrois, “the fit is coming on again, 
Oh ! have pity on me.” The doctor flew to his patient. ‘“ That emetic, 
Villefort ; see if it is coming. Villefort sprang into the passage, exclaim- 
ing, “The emetic! the emetic!—is it come yet?’ No one answered, 
The most profound terror reigned throughout the house, “ If I had any- 
thing by means of which I could inflate the lungs,” said D’Avrigny, locking 
around him, “ perhaps I might prevent suffocation. But there is nothing 
which would do !—nothing !” “Oh, sir,” cried Barrois, “are you going 
to let me die without help? Oh! Iamdying! Oh! save me!” 

“ A pen! a pen!” said the doctor, There was one lying on the table ; 
he endeavoured to introduce it into the mouth of the patient ; who, in the 
midst of his convulsions, was making vain attempts to vomit ; but the jaws 
were so clenched that the pen could not pass them. This second attack 
was much more violent than the first, and he had slipped from the couch 
to the ground, where he was writhing in agony. The doctor left him in 
this paroxysm, knowing that he could do nothing to alleviate it, and going 
up to Noirtier, said abruptly,—‘‘ How do you find yourself ?—well] 2” 
o6 Yes.” 

“Have you any weight on the chest ; or dves your stomach feel light 
and comfortable—eh ?’———“ Yes.” 

“Then you feel pretty much as you generally do after you have had the 
dose which I am accustomed to give you every Sunday ?”——— Yes.” 

“ Did Barrois make your lemonade ?”——“ Yes.” 

“Was it you who asked him to drink some of it ?”-——“ No,” 

“Was it M, de Villefort ?°-——“ No,” 

be Madame bad 66 No.” i 

“It was your granddaughter, then, was it not ”———“ Yes.” A groan 
from Rarrois, accompanied by a yawn which seemed to crack the very 
jawbones, attracted the attention of M. d’Avrigny; he left M. Noirtier, | 
and returned to the sick man. “ Barrois,” said the doctor, “can you 
speak?” Barrofs muttered a few unintelligible words, “Try and make 
an effort to do se, my good man,” said D’Avrigty. Barrois reopened hig 
blood-shot eyes. “Who made the lemonade ??——“ I did.” a 

“Did you bring it to your master directly it was made ?”-——~“ No,” 

“@ou left it somewhere, then, in the meantime ?” 
. “Yes; I left it in the pantry, because I was called away.” 

_ “Who brought it into this room, then ?’——-“ Mademoiselle Valentine® 
D’Avrigny struck his forehead with his hand. “ Gracious Heaven !* exé 
claimedhe. “ Doctor! doctor !” cried Barrois, who felt another fit ming: 

* Will they never bring that emetic 7?” asked the doctor, | : 
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“ Here is a glass with one already prepared,” said Villefort, entering the 
room.——— Who prepared it 7“ The chemist who came here with me.” 
~~ Drink it,” said the doctor to Barrois. “ Impossible, doctor, it is too 
late’; my throat is closing up. I am choking! Oh! my heart! Ah’ 
my head !-—-Oh ! what agony !—Shall I suffer like this long ?»——* No, 
no, friend,” replied the doctor, “ you will soon cease to suffer.” 

“Ah! I understand you,” said the unhappy man. “ My God, have 
mercy upon me !” and, uttering a fearful cry, Barrois fell back as if he had 
been struck by lightning. D’Avrigny put his hand to his heart, and placed 
a glass before his lips. ‘“ Well!” said Villefort. “Go to the kitchen, and 
get me some syrup of violets.” Villefort went immediately. ‘ Do not be 
alarmed, M. Noirtier,” said D’Avrigny, “I am going to take my patient 
into the next room to bleed him; this sort of attack is very frightful to 
witness,” 

And, taking Barrois under the arms, he dragged him into an adjoining 
room ; but, almost immediately, he returned to fetch the remainder of the 
lemonade. Noirtier closed his right eye. “ You want Valentine, do you 
not? I will tell them to send her to you.” Villefort returned, and 
D’Avrigny met him in the passage. “Well! how is he now?” asked he, 
“Come in here,” said D’Avrigny ; and he took him into the chamber 
where the sick man lay. “Is he stillin a fit?” said the procureur du roi, 
w——§ He is dead.” 

Villefort drew back a few steps, and, clasping his hands, exclaimed, with 
real amazement and sympathy, “ Dead ! and so soon too !’--—“ Yes, it is 
very soon!” said the doctor, looking at the corpse before him ; “but that 
ought not to astonish you ; Monsieur and Madame de Saint-Méran died 
as soon. People die very suddenly in your house, M. de Villefort.” 

“What !” cried the magistrate, with an accent of horror and consterna- 
tion, “are you still harping on that terrible idea ?” “Still, sit; and I 
shall always do so,” replied D’Avrigny, “for it has never for one instant 
ceased to retain possession of my mind: and that vou may be quite sure 
I am not mistaken this time, listen well to what I am going to say, M. de 
Villefort.” The magistrate trembled convulsively. ‘There is a poison 
which destroys life almost without leaving any perceptible traces. I know 
it well ; I have studied it in all its qualities and in the effects which it 
produces, I recognised the presence of this poison in the case of poor 
Barrois as well as in that of Madame de Saint-Méran. There is a way of 
detecting its presence. Itrestores the blue colour of litmus-paper reddened 
by an acid, and it turns syrup of violets green. We have no litmus-paper, 
but, hark ! here they come with the syrup of violets.” The doctor was 
right ; steps were heard in the passage. M. d’Avrigny opened the door, 
and took from the hands of the femme-de-chambre a cup which contained 
two or three spoonfuls of the syrup; he then carefully closed the door. 
“ Look !” said he to the procureur du roi, whose heart beat so loudly that 
it might almost be heard ; “ here is in this cup some syrup of violets, and 
this decanter contains the remainder of the lemonade of which M. Noirtier 
and Barrois partook. If the lemonade be pure and inoffensive the syrup 
will colour ; if, on the contrary, the lemonade be drugged with porson, the 
syrup will become green. Look well at it !” v 

The doctor then slowly poured some drops of the lemonade from the 
decanter into the cup, and, in an instant, a kind of light cloudy sediment 

an to form at the bottom of the cup; this sediment first took a blue 
shade, then from the colour of sapphire it passed to that of opal, and from 
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opal to emerald. Arrived at this last hue, it changed no more. The 
result of the experiment left no doubt whatever on the mind. 

“The unfortunate Barrois has been poisoned,” said D’Avrigny, “and I 
will maintain this assertion before God and man.” Villefort said nothing, 
but he clasped his hands, opened his haggard eyes, and, overcome with 
his emotion, sank into a chair. 


CHAPTER LXXxX., 
THE ACCUSATION. 


M. D’AVRIGNY soon restored the magistrate to consciousness, who had 
looked like a second corpse in that chamber of death. “ Oh, death is in 
my house!” cried Villefort. 

“‘ Say, rather, crime !” replied the doctor——‘“ M. d’Avrigny,” cried 
Villefort, “T cannot tell you all I feel at this moment,—terror, grief, mad- 
ness.’ 

“Yes,” said M, d’Avrigny, with an imposing calmness, “ but I think it 
is now time to act. I think it is time to stop this torrent of mortality. I 
can no longer bear to be in possession of these secrets without the hope 
of seeing the victims and society generally revenged.” Villefort cast a 
gloomy look around him. “ In my house !” murmured he, “in my house!” 
———‘‘ Come, magistrate,” said M. d’Avrigny, “show yourself a man; as 
an interpreter of the law, do honour to your profession by sacrificing your 
selfish interests to it.” 

“ You make me shudder, doctor! Do you talk of a sacrifice ?” 

*“T do,”—-—“ Do you then suspect any one ?” 

““T suspect no one; death raps at your door—it enters—it goes, not 
blindfolded, but circumspectly, from room to room. Well! I follow its 
course, I track its passage ; I adopt the wisdom of the ancients, and feel 
my way, for my friendship for your family and my respect for you are as 
a twofold bandage over my eyes ; well——” 

“Oh! speak, speak, doctor ; I shall have courage.” 

“ Well, sir, you have in your establishment, or in your family, perhaps, 
one of those frightful phenomena of which each century produces only 
one. Locuste and Agrippina, living at the same time, are an exception, 
and proves the determination of Providence to effect the entire ruin of 
the Roman empire, sullied by so many crimes. Brunehalt and Frédé- 
gonde are the results of the painful struggle of civilisation in its infancy, 
when man was learning to control mind, were it even by an emissary 
from the realms of darkness. All these women had been, or were, beau- 
tiful, The same flower of innocence had flourished, or was still, flourish- 
ing on their brow, that is seen on the brow of the culprit in your house.” 
Villefort See ia clasped his hands, and looked at the doctor with a 
supplicating air, But the latter pursued without pity. e 

*¢ Seek whom the crime will profit, says aw axiom of jurisprudence,” 
——" Doctor,” cried Villefort, “alas, doctor! how often has man’s 
justice been deceived by those fatal words. I know not whygbut: I 
feat that this crime——” eg 

“‘ You acknowledge, then, the existence of the crime 2” 

“Yes, I see too plainly that it does exist. But it seems that it is, in- 
tended to affect me personally. I fear an attack myself, after all these 
disasters.” ———“ Oh, man !”? murmured D’Avrigny, “the most selfish of: all 
animals, the most personal of all creatures, who believes the earth turns, 
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the sun shines, and death strikes for kim alone,—-an ant cursing God 
from the top of a blade of grass! And have those who have lost their 
‘lives lost nothing ?—~M. de Saint-Méran, Madame de Saint-Méran, M. 
Noirtier-—~” - 

“How! M. Noirtier ?” 

“Yes ; think you it was the poor servant’s life was coveted? No, noy 
like Shakespeare’s ‘ Polonius,’ he died for another. It was Noirtier the 
lemonade was intended for—it is Noirtier, logically speaking, who drank 
it; the other drank it only by accident ; and although Barrois is dead, it 
was Noirtier whose death was wished for.” “ But why did it not kill 
my father ?” 

* ¥ told you one evening, in the garden, after Madame de Saint- Méran’s 
death, because his system is accustomed to that very poison ; and the 
dose was trifling for him, which would be fatal for another ; because no 
one knows, not even the assassin, that, for the last twelve months, I have 
given M. Noirtier brucine for his paralytic affection ; while the assassin 
is not ignorant, for he has proved that brucine is a violent poison,”——— 
“ Pity, pity !? murmured Villefort, wringing his hands. 

“ Follow the culprit’s steps ; he first kills M. de Saint-Méran——” 

* Oh, doctor !” “I would swear to it ; what I heard of his symptems 
agrees too well with what I have seen in the other cases.” Villefort 
ceased to contend ; heonly groaned. “ He first kills M. de Saint-Méran,” 
repeated the doctor, “then Madame de Saint-Méran,—a double fortune 
to inherit.” Villefort wiped the perspiration from his forehead. “ Listen 
cat ea aa Alas!” stammered Villefort, “I do not lose a single 
word,” 

“M. Noirtier,” resumed M. d’Avrigny, in the same pitiless tone,— 
“M. Noirtier had once made a will against you—against your family,—in 
favour of the poor, in fact; M. Noirtier is spared, because nothing is 
expected from him. But he has no sooner destroyed his first will and 
made a second, than, for fear he should make a third, he is struck down: 
the will was made the day before yesterday, I believe ; you see there has 
been no time lost.”-—~* Oh, mercy, M. d’Avrigny !” 

“No mercy, sir! The physician has a sacred mission on earth ; and 
to fulfil it he begins at the source of life, and goes down to the mysterious 
darkness of thetomb. When crime has been committed, and God, doubt- 
less in anger, turns away his face, it is for the physician to bring the 
ue to justice,”—————“‘ Have mercy on my child, sir!” murmured Ville- 

ort 








“You see it is yourself who have first named her—you, her father.” 
———“ Have pity on Valentine! Listen! it is impossible. I would as 
wangly accuse myself! Valentine, whose heart is pure as a diamond or 
a Lily. Bet uae yee 

Wo pity, M. le Procureur du Roi; the crime is flagrant- Mademoiselle 
herself packed all the medicines which were sent to M. de Saint-Méran ; 
and M. de Saint-Méran i$ dead. Mademoiselle de Villefort prepared all 
the cooling draughts which Madame de Saint-Méran took, and Madame 
de Sdint-Méran is dead. Mademoiselle de Villefort took from the hands 
of Barrois, who was sent out, the lemonade which M. Noittier has 
morning, and he has escaped only by a miracle. Mademoiselle de Ville- 
fort is the culprit !—She is the poisoner! M. te Procurear du Roi, I 
denounce Mademoiselle de Villefort ; do your duty.” on: 

, “Doctor, I resist no longer ; I can no longer defend myself: I believe 
you ; but, for pity’s sake, spare my life, my honogt "KM, de Ville- 
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fort," replied the doctor, with increased vehemence, “ there are occasions 
when I dispense with all foolish human circumspection. If your daughtep’ 
had committed only one crime, and I saw her meditating another, I would 
say ‘ Warn her, punish her, let her pass the remainder of her life in a con- 
vent, weeping and praying.” If she had committed two crimes, I would 
say, ‘Here, M. de Villefort, is a poison that the prisoner is not acquainted 
with, one that has no known antidote, quick as thought, rapid as lightning 

mortal as the thunderbolt ; give her that poison, recommending her soul 
to God, and save your honour and your life, for it is yours she aims at; 
and I can picture her approaching your pillow with her hypocritical smiles 
amd her sweet exhortations. Woe to you, M. de Villefort, if you do nat 
strike first ! This is what I would say had she only killed two persons ; 
but she has seen three deaths,—has contemplated three murdered persons, 
—has knelt by three corpses! To the scaffold with the poisoner !—to the 
scaffold! Do you talk of your honour? Do what I tell you, and immor- 
tality awaits you !” 

Villefort fell on his knees. “ Listen,” said he; “I have not the strength 
of mind you have, or rather that which you would not have, if instead of 
my daughter Valentine your daughter Madeleine were concerned.” The 
doctor turned pale. “ Doctor, every son of woman is born to suffer and 
to die ; I am content to suffer and to await death.” 

*“ Beware,” said M. d’Avrigny; “it may come slowly; you will see it 
approach after having struck your father, your wife, perhaps your son.” 

Villefort, suffocating, pressed the docto1’s arm. “Listen!” cried he; 
“pity me,—help me! No, my daughter is not guilty. If you drag us 
both before a tribunal I will still say, ‘No, my daughter is not guilty ;— 
there is no crime in my house. I will not acknowledge a crime in my 
house ; for when crime enters a dwelling, it is like death: it does not 
come alone.’ Listen!—What does it signify to you if I am murdered ?— 
Are you my friend ?—Are you a man ?—Have you a heart?—No, you are 
a physician |—Well, I tell you I will not drag my daughter before a 
tribunal, and give her up to the executioner! The bare idea would kill 
me,—would drive me like a madman to dig my heart out with my finger- 
nails! And if you were mistaken, doctor !—if it were not my daughter ! 
—If I should come one day, pale as a spectre, and say to you, ‘ Assassin ! 
you have killed my child ? Hold! if that should happen, although I am 
a Christian, M. d’Avrigny, I should kill myself.” 

“ Well,” said the doctor, after a moment’s silence; “TI will wait.” Ville- 
fort looked at him as if he had doubted his words. “ Only,” continued M. 
‘d’Avrigny, with a slow and solemn tone, “ if any one falls ill in your house, 
if you feel yourself attacked, do not send for me, for I will come no more. 
I will consent to share this dreadful secret with you ; but I will not allow 
shame and remorse to grow and increase in my conscience, as crime and 
misery will in yoyr house.” 
| “Then you abandon me, doctor ?’——“ Yes, for I can follow you no 
farther ; and I only stop at the foot of the scaffold. Some further dis. 
covery will be made, which will bring this dreadful tragedy to a close. 
Adieu |” a 
! “ Pentreat you, doctor !”--—“ All the horrors that disturb my thoughts 
‘tnake your house odious and fatal. Adieu, sir.” 

' One word,—one single word more, doctor! You go leaving me in all - 
the horror of my situation, after increasing it by what you have revealed 
tome, But what will be reported of the sudden death of this poor old 
servant Pomon’ Troe.” said M. dAvrigny; “we will return.” The doctor 
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went out first, followed by M. de Villefort ; the terrified servants were on 
the stai-s and in the passage where the doctor would pass. “Sir,” said 
D’Avrigny to Villefort, so loud that all might hear, “poor Barrois has led 
too sedentary a life of late ; accustomed formerly to ride on horseback, or 
in the carriage, to the four corners of Europe, the monotonous walk round 
that arm-chair has killed him: his blood has thickened ; he was stout, had 
a short, thick neck, he was attacked with apoplexy, and I was called in 
too late. A propos,” added he, in a low tone, “take care to throw away 
that cup of syrup of violets in the ashes.” 

The doctor, without shaking hands with Villefort, without adding a 
word to what he had said, went out amid the tears and lamentations.of 
the whole household. The same evening all Villefort’s servants, who had 
assembled in the kitchen, and had a long consultation, came to tell 
Madame de Villefort they wished to leave. No entreaty, no proposition of 
increased wages, could induce them to remain; to every argument they 
replied, ““ We must go, for death is in this house.” They all left, in spite 
of prayers and entreaties, testifying their regret at leaving so good a 
master and mistress, and especially Mademoiselle Valentine, so good, so 
kind, and so gentle. Viullefort looked at Valentine as they said this. She 
was in tears ; and, strange as it was, in spite of the emotions he felt at the 
sight of these tears, he looked also at Madame de Villefort, and it appeared 
to him as if a slight gloomy smile had passed over her thin lips, like those 
meteors which are seen passing inauspiciously between two clouds in a 
stormy sky. 


CHAPTER LXXXI. 
THE ROOM OF THE RETIRED BAKER. 


THE evening of the day on which the Count de Morcerf had left Danglars’ 
house with feelings of shame and anger, caused by the banker’s declinin 
the projected alliance between their two families, M. Andrea Cavalcanti, 
with curled hair, moustaches in perfect order, and white gloves which 
fitted admirably, had entered the court-yard of the banker’s house in La 
Chaussée d’Antin. He had not been more than ten minutes in the draw- 
ing-room before he drew Danglars aside into the recess of a bow-window ; 
and, after an ingenious preamble, related to him all his anxieties and cares 
since his noble father’s departure. He acknowledged the extreme kind- 
ness which had been shown him by the banker’s family, in which he had 
been received as a son, and where, besides, his warmest affections had 
found an object on which to centre in Mademoiselle Danglars. Danglars 
listened with the most profound attention ; he had expected this declara- 
tion the last two or three days; and when at last it came, his eyes glistened 
as much as they had lowered on listening to Morcerf. He would not, how- 
ever, yield immediately to the young man’s request, but’ made a few con- 
scientious scruples. “ Are you not rather young, M. Andrea, to think of 
marrying ?”’———“‘ I think not, sir,” replied M. Cavalcanti; “in Italy the 
nobility generally marry young ; life is so uncertain, we ought to secure 
hap iness while it is within our reach.” : 

‘Well sir,” said Danglars, “in case your proposals, which do me 
honour, are accepted by my wife and daughter, by whom shall the pre- 
liminary arrangements be settled? So important a negotiation should, I 
think, be conducted by the respective fathers of the young people.” 

* Sir, my father is a man of great foresight and prudence. Imagining 
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I might wish to settle in France, he left me at his departure, together 
with the papers constituting my identity, a letter promising, if he approved 
of my choice, 150,000 livres per annum from the day I was married, So 
far as I can judge, I suppose this to be a quarter of my father’s revenue.” 

“J,” said Danglars, “ have always intended giving my daughter 500,000 
francs as her dowry; she is, besides, my sole heiress.” 

‘All would then be easily arranged if the baroness and her daughter 
are willing. We should command an annuity of 175,000 livres. Sup- 
posing, also, I should persuade the marquis to give me my capital, 
which is not likely, but still is possible, we would place these two or 
three millions in your hands, whose talent might make it realise ten 
per cent.” 

“T never give more than four per cent., and generally only three and a 
half ; but to my son-in law I would give five, and we would share the 
one “Very good, father-in-law,” said Cavalcanti, yielding to his ~ 
ow-born nature, which would escape sometimes through the aristocratic 
ee with which he sought to conceal it. Correcting himself immediately. 

e said, “Excuse me, sir; hope alone makes me almost mad,—what will 
not reality do ?’——_“ But,” said Danglars, who on his part, did not per- 
ceive how soon the gonversation, which was at first disinterested, was 
turning to a business transaction, “there is, doubtless, a part of your 
fortune your father could not refuse you ?” 

“ Which ?” asked the young man. 

“That you inherit from your mother.” 

“Truly, from my mother, Leonora Corsinari.” 

“How much may it amount to?” ‘‘ Indeed, sir,” said Andrea, “ I 
assure you I have never given the subject a thought; but I suppose it 
must have been at least two millions.” Danglars felt as much overcome 
with joy as the miser who finds a lost treasure, or as the shipwrecked 
mariner who feels himself on the solid ground instead of in the abyss 
which he expected would swallow him up. 

“Well, sir,” said Andrea, bowing to the banker respectfully, “may I 
hope ?” “You may not only hope,” said Danglars, “ but consider ita 
settled thing, if no obstacle arises on your part.” 

“Tam, indeed, rejoiced,” said Andrea. 

“ But,” said Danglars, thoughtfully, “how is it that your patron, M. de 
Monte-Cristo, did not make this proposal for you?” Andrea blushed im- 
perceptibly. ‘‘ I have just left the count, sir,” said he, “ he is, doubtless, a 
delightful man, but inconceivably singular in his ideas: he esteems me 
highly ; he even told me he had not the slightest doubt that my father 
would give me the capital instead of the interest of my property ; he has 
promised to use his influence to obtain it for me; but he also declared 
that he never had taken on himself the responsibility of making proposals 
for another, and he never would. I must, however, do him the justice to 
add, that he assured me, if ever he had regretted the repugnance he felt to 
such a pale it was on this occasion, because he thought the projected 
union would be a happy and suitable one. Besides, if he will do nothing 
officially, he will answer any questions you propose to him. Andgiow, 
continued he, with one of hie most charming smiles, “ having finished 
talking to the father-in-law, I must address myself to the banker.” 

. “And what may you have to say to him?” said Danglars, laughing in 
his turn. 

“ That the day after to-morrow I shall have to draw upon you for about 
four thousand francs; but the count, expecting my bachelor’s oo 
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could not suffice for the coming month’s outlay, has offered mé a draught 
for twenty thousand francs. It bears his signature, as you see, which is 
all-sufficient.”-——“ Bring me a million such as that,” said Danglars, “I 
shall be well pleased ;” putting the draught in his pocket. “ Fix your own 
hour for to-morrow, and my cashier shall call on you with a check for 
eighty thousand francs.” 

“ At ten o’clock then, if you please: I should like it early, as I am going 
into the country to-morrow.” 

“Very well, at ten o’clock ; you are still at the Hdtel des Princes ?” 

“Ves.” The following morning, with the banker’s usual punctuality, the 
eighty thousand francs were placed in the young man’s hands, as he was 
on the point of starting, having left two hundred francs for Caderousse. 
He went out chiefly to avoid this dangerous enemy, and returned as late 
as possible in the evening. But scarcely had he stepped out of his 
carriage, when the porter met him with a parcel in his hand. “ Sir,” said 
he, “ the man has been.” 

“ What man?” said Andrea, carelessly, apparently forgetting him whom 
he but too well recollected. 

“Him to whom your excellency pays that little annuity.” 

“Oh !” said Andrea, “ my father’s old servant. Well, you gave him the 
two hundred francs I had left for him ?” 

“Ves, your excellency.” Andrea had expressed a wish to be thus 
addressed. “ But,’ continued the porter, “he would not take them.” 
Andrea turned pale; but as it was dark, no one noticed his paleness. 
“What! he would not take them >” said he, with slight emotion. 

‘No, he wished to speak to your excellency ; I told him you were gone 
out, which, after some dispute, he believed, and gave me this letter, which 
he had brought with him already sealed,” 

“Give it me,” said Andrea, and he read by the light of his carriage- 
lamp,—‘“ You know where I live; I expect you to-morrow morning at 
nine o'clock,” 

Andrea examined it carefully, to ascertain if the letter had been opened, 
or if any indiscreet eyes had seen its contents, but it was so carefully 
folded, no one could have read it, and the seal was perfect. “ Very well,” 
said he. “ Poor man! he is a worthy creature.” He left the porter to 
ponder on these words, not knowing which most to admire, the master or 
the servant. “Take out*the horses quickly, and come up to me,” said 
Andrea to his groom. In two seconds the young man had reached his 
room and burnt Caderousse’s letter. The servant entered just as he had 
finished. ‘ You are about my height, Peter,” said he. 

“] have that honour, your excellency.” 

“Vou had a new hvery yesterday ?”?———“ Yes, sir,” 

“] have an engagement with a pretty little girl for this evening, and do 
not wish to be known ; lend me your livery till to-morrow ; I may sleep, 
perhaps, at aninn.” Peter obeyed. Five minutes after, Andrea left the 

otel, completely disguised, took a cabriolet, and ordered the driver to take 
him to the Cheval Rouge, at Picpus. The next morning he left that inn 
as hf had left the Hétel des Princes, without being noticed, walked down 
the Faubourg St. Antoine, along the Boulevard to Rue Ménilmontanty and, 
stopping at the door of the third house on the left, looked for some one of 
whom to make inquiry in the porter’s absence, “For whom are you 
looking, my fine fellow ?” asked the fruiteress on the apposite side. 

“'M, Pailletin, if you please, my good woman,” replied Andrea, | 

“ A retired baker?” asked the fruiteress. —- a 
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“ Exactly.”-——® He lives at the end of the yard, on the left, on the 
third story.” Andrea went as she directed him, and on the third. floor he 
found a hare’s paw, which, by the hasty ringing of the bell, it was, evident 
he pulled with considerable ill-temper. A moment after, Cadérousse’s 
face appeared at the grating in the door. “Ah! you are punctual,” said 
he, as he unbolted the door. 

‘Confound you and your punctuality !” said Andrea, throwing himself 
into a chair in a manner which implied that he would rather have flung it 
at the head of his host. 

“Come, come, my little fellow, don’t be angry. See, I have thought 
about you—look at the good breakfast we are going to have; nothing 
but what you are fond of.” Andrea, indeed, inhaled the scent of some- 
thing cooking, which was not unwelcome to him, hungry as he was; it 
was that mixture of fat and garlic peculiar to provincial kitchens of an 
inferior order, added to that of dried fish, and above all, the pungent smell 
of musk and cloves. These odours escaped from two deep dishes, which 
were covered, and placed on a stove, and from a copper pan placed in an 
old iron pot. In an adjoining room, Andrea saw also a tolerably cleans 
table prepared for two, two bottles of wine sealed, the one with green, the 
other with yellow, a considerable portion of brandy in a decanter, anda 
seeds of fruit in a cabbage-leaf, cleverly arranged on an earthenware 

ate. 

a What do you think of it, my little fellow?’ said Caderousse. “Ay! 
that smells good! you know I used to be a good cook ; do you recollect 
how you used to lick your fingers? You were among the first who tasted 
any of my dishes, and I think you relished them tolerably.” While speak- 
ing, Caderousse went on pecling a fresh supply of onions. 

“ But,” said Andrea, ill-temperedly, “pavdiew / if it was only to break- 
fast with you, you disturbed me, I wish the devil had taken you !” 

“ My boy,” said Caderousse, sententiously, “‘one can talk while eating. 
And then, you ungrateful being ! you are not pleased to see an old friend ? 
I am weeping with joy.” He was truly crying, but it would have been 
difficult to say whether joy or the onions produced the greatest effect on 
the lachrymal gland of the old inn-keeper of the Pont-du-Gard. “ Hold 
your tongue, hypocrite !” said Andrea ; “ you love me.” 

“Ves, I do, or may the deviltake me. I know itis a weakness,” said 
Caderousse, “‘ but it overpowers me.” 

_ a yet it has not prevented your sending for me to play me some 
trick. 

“ Come !” said Caderousse, wiping his large knife on his apron, “if I 
did not like you, do you think I should endure the wretched life you lead 
me? Think for a moment: you have your servant’s clothes on—you 
therefore keep a servant; I have none, and am obliged to prepare my 
own meals: yougbuse my cookery because you dine at the table d’héte 
of the Hétel des Princes, or the Café de Paris. Weil! I, too, could keep | 
a servant; I, too, could havea tilbury ; I, too, could dine where I like; 
but why do I not? Because I would not annoy my little Benegetto. 
Come! just acknowledge that I could, eh!” This address was accem- 
panidd by a look which was by no means difficult to understand. “ Well!” 
said Andrea, “ admitting your love, why do you want me to breakfast with 
you ? 

“ That I may have the pleasure of seeing you, my little fellow.” oe 

“What is the use of seeing me after we have made all our arkange- 
ments ?’.—" Eh! dear friend.” said Caderousse. * aré wills ever niade 
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e 
without codicils? But you first came to breakfast, did you not? Well! 
sit down, and let us begin with these pilchards, and this fresh butter, 
which I have put on some vine-leaves, to please you, wicked one. 
Ah! yes; you look at my room, my four straw chairs, my images, 
three francs each. But what do you expect? this is not the Hétel des 
Princes,” 

“Come! you are growing discontented, you are no longer happy ; 
you, who only wish to appear a retired baker.” Caderousse sighed. 
‘Well ! what have you to say ? you have seen your dream realized.” 

“T can still say itis a dream; a retired baker, my poor Benedetto, is 
tich-—he has an annuity.” 

“Well, you have an annuity.”—-—“ I have.” 

“Yes, since I bring you your two hundred francs.” Caderousse 
shrugged up his shoulders. “ft is humiliating,” said he, “thus to 
receive money given grudgingly ; an uncertain supply which may soon 
fail. You see I am obliged to cconomize, in case your prosperity 
should cease. Well, my friend, fortune is inconstant, as said the chaplain 
of—-regiment. I know your prosperity is great, rascal; you are to 
marry the daughter of Danglars.” 

* What ! of Danglars ?” 

“Yes, to be sure! must I say Baron Danglars? I might as well say 
Count Benedetto. He was an old friend of mine, and if he had not so 
bad a memory, he ought to invite me to your wedding, seeing he came 
to mine. Yes, yes, to mine; forsooth! he was not so proud then; he 
was an under-clerk to the good M. Morrel. I have dined many times 
with him and the count de Morcerf; so you see I have some high 
connections, and were | to cultivate them a little, we might meet in 
the same drawing-rooms.” “Come, your jealousy represents every- 
thing to you in the wrong light.” 

“ That is all very fine, my Benedetto, but I know what I am saying. 
Perhaps I ‘may one day put on my best coat, and presenting myself at 
the great gate, introduce myself. Meanwhile let us sit down and eat.” 
Caderousse set the example, and attacked the breakfast with good 
appetite, praising each dish he set before his visitor. The latter seemed 
to have resigned himself: he drew the corks, and partook largely of 
the fish with the garlic and fat. “Ah! compeer,” said Caderousse, “ you 
are getting on better terms with your old landlord !”’———“ Faith, yes,” 
replied Andrea, whose hunger prevailed over every other feeling. 

“So you like it, you rogue ?”?——“ So much that I wonder how a man 
who can cook thus can complain of hard living.” 

“ Do you see,” said Caderousse, “all my happiness is marred by one 
thought ?”—-—— What is that ?” 

“ That I am dependent on another, I who have always gained my own 
livelihood honestly.” ; 

* Do not let that disturb you, I have enough for two.” 

_ &No, truly; you may’believe me if you will; at the end of every 
month I am tormented by remorse.”-——“ Good Caderousse !” 

“So much so, that yesterday I would not take the two hundred francs.” 
oo you wished to speak to me: but was it indeed remorsé tell 
mie 

“True remorse; and, besides, an idea had struck me.” Andrea 
shuddered ; he always did so at Caderousse’s ideas. “It is miserable— 
do you see ?—always to wait till the end of the manth.”——“ Oh I” said 
Andrea, philosophically, determined to watch his companion. narrowly, 
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* does not life pass in waiting? Do I, for instance, fare better? Well, 1 
wait patiently, do I not ?” 

‘** Yes, because instead of expecting two hundred wretched francs, you 
a aes five or six thousand, perhaps ten, perhaps even twelve ; for you 
take care not to let any one know the utmost; down there, you 
always had little presents, and Christmas-boxes, you tricd to hide from 
your poor friend Caderousse. Fortunately he is a cunning fellow, that 
friend Caderousse.” 

“There you are beginning again to ramble, to talk again and again ot 
the past! But what is the use of teasing me with so much repetition?” — 

“Ah! you are only one-and-twenty, and can forget the past; I am 
fifty, and am obliged to recollect it. But let us return to business.” 

“ Yes.”-——“ I was going to say, if I were in your place 

“ Well.”——“ I would realize 4s 

“ How would you realize ?” 

“1 would ask for six months’ in advance, under pretence of being able 
to purchase a farm, then with my six months’ I would decamp.” 

“Well, well,” said Andrea, “that is no bad thought.” 

“ My dear friend,” said Caderousse, “eat of my bread, and take my 
advice ; you will be none the worse off, physically or morally.” 

“But,” said Andrea, “why do you not act on the advice you give me? 
Why do you not realize a six months’, a year’s advance even, and retire 
to Brussels ? Instead of living the retired baker, you might live as a bank- 
rupt, using his privileges ; that would be very good.” 

“But how the devil would you have me retire on twelve hundred 
francs P’——“ Ah! Caderousse,” said Andrea, “how covetous vou are! 
two months since you were dying with hunger.” 

“In eating the appetite grows,” said Caderousse, grinning and showing 
his teeth, like a monkey laughing or a tiger growling. ‘“ And,” added he, 
biting off, with those large white teeth, an enormous mouthful of bread, 
“T have formed a plan.” Caderousse’s plans alarmed Andrea still more 
than his ideas ; ideas were but the germ, the plan was reality. “ Let me 
see your plan; I dare say it is a pretty one.” 

“Why not? Who formed the plan by which we left the establishment 
of M—— ! eh? was it not I? and it was no bad one I believe, since here 
we are !” 

“YT do not say,” replicd Andrea, “that you never make a good one; 
but let us see your plan.” 

“Well,” pursued Caderousse, “can you without expending one sou, 
put me in the way of getting fifteen thousand francs? No, fifteen 
thousand are not enough, I cannot again become an honest man with 
less than thirty thousand francs.” 

“ No,” replied Andiea, drily, “no, I cannot.” 

“T do not think you understand me,” replied Caderousse, calmly ; “{ 
said without your laying out a sou.” 

“Do you want me to commit a robbery, to epoil all my good fortune— 
and yours with mine—and both of us to be dragged down there again ?” 

“It would make very little difference to me,” said Caderousse, “if 1 
we8e retaken ; I am a poor creature to live alone, and sometimes pine for 
my old comrades ; not like you, heartless creature, who would be glad 
never to see them again !” Andrea did more than tremble this time, he 
turned pale. | 

“ Come, Caderousse, no nonsense !” said he. : 

“Don’t alarm yourself, my little Benedetto, but just point out to me 
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some means of gaining those thirty thousand francs without your assist: 
ance ; and I will contrive it.” 

“Well! I will see! I will recollect you !” said Andrea. 

“ Meanwhile you will raise my month to five hundred francs, my 
little fellow? I have a fancy, and mean to get a housekeeper.” 

“Well! you shall have your five hundred francs,” said Andrea; “ but 
it is very hard for me, my poor Caderousse—you take advantage-——” 

“ Bah !” said Caderousse, “ when you have access to countless stores.” 
One would have said Andrea anticipated his companion’s words, so did 
his eye flash like lightning, but it was but for a moment. “ True,” he 
replied, “and my protector is very kind.” 

That dear protector,” said Caderousse ; “and how much does he give 
you monthly ??-——“ Five thousand francs,” 

“As many thousands as you give me hundreds! truly, it is only bastards 
who are thus fortunate. Five thousand francs per month! what the devil 
can you do with all that ?”,——~“ Oh ! it is no trouble to spend that ; and 
I am like you, I want a capital,” 

“ A capital !—yes—I understand—every one would :ike a capital.” 

“Well! and I shall get one.” 

“ Who will give it to you—your prince ?” 

“Yes, my prince. But unfortunately I must wait.” 

“You must wait for what ?” asked Caderousse. 

“For his death.”———“ The death of your prince ?” 

“ Yes,”———“ How so ?” 

“‘ Because he has made his will in my favour.” 

“ Indeed ?’——“ On my honour.” 

“For how much ??——“ For five hundred thousand.” 

“Only that ! It’s little enough !” 

“ But so it 1s," ——~-“ No, it cannot be !” 

“ Are you my friend, Caderousse ?” 

“Yes, in life or death.,———“ Well! I will tell you a secret.” 

‘6 What is it ?,———“ But remember——” 

‘Ah! pardiew/ mute as a carp.”——“ Well! I think” Andrea 
stopped and looked around. “You think? Do not fear ; pardien / we 
are alone.” —-——“I think I have discovered my father.” 

“Your true father ?”?— —“ Yes,” 

“ Not old Cavalcanti ?” 

“No, for he is gone again ; the true one, as you Say.” 

“ And that father is——” 

“ Well! Caderousse, itis Monte-Cristo.”.——“ Bah !” 

“Yes, you understand, that explains all, He cannot acknowledge me 
openly, it appears, but he does it through M. Cavalcanti, and gives him 
fifty thousand francs for it.” 

“Fifty thousand francs for being your father! I would have done it 
for half that, for twenty thousand, for fifteen thousand ; wry did you not 
think of me, ungrateful man ?” 

“Did 1 know anything about it, when it was all done when I was down 


“af 
“Ah! truly ? And you say that by his will——” 
“He leaves me five hundred thousand livres.” : 

“ Are you sure of it ?’——-“ He showed it me; but that is not all—there 
is a codicil, as I said just now.” 

“ Probably,"———“ And in that codicil he acknowledges me,” 
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“Oh! the good father! the brave father! the very honest father !” said 
Caderousse, twirling a plate in the air between his two hands. — 

“ Now, say if I conceal anything from you !” 

““No, and your confidence makes you honourable in my opinion; and 
your princely father, is he rich, very rich ?” 

- Yes, in truth; he does not himself know the amount of his for- 
tune, 

“Ts it possible ?”——— It is evident enough to me, who am always at his 
house. The other day a banker’s clerk brought him fifty thousand francs 
in a portfolio about the size of your plate; yesterday his banker brought 
him a hundred thousand francs in gold.” Caderousse was filled with won- 
der ; the young man’s words sounded to him like metal; and he thought 
he could hear the rushing of cascades of louis “And you go into that 
house ?” cried he briskly. “When I like.” 

Caderousse was thoughtful fora moment. It was easy to perceive he 
was revolving some important ideain his mind. Then suddenly,—‘ How 
I should like to see all that !” cried he; “how beautiful it must be !’—— 
“ It is, in fact, magnificent,” said Andrea. 

* And does he not live in the Champs-Elysées ?” 

“ Ves, No. 30.” “ Ah !” said Caderousse, “ No. 30.” 

“Ves, a fine house standing alone, between a court-yard and a garden, 
you must know it.”———“ Possibw ; but it is not the exterior I care for, it 
is the interior : what beautiful furniture there must be in it !” 

“‘ Have you ever seen the Tuileries ?” “No.” 

“Well, it surpasses that.” “It must be worth one’s while to stoop, 
Andrea, when that good M. Monte-Cristo lets fall his purse.” 

“JItis not worth while to wait for that,” said Andrea; “money is as 
plentiful in that house as fruit in an orchard.” 

‘* But you should take me there one day with you.” 

“Wow canI? On what plea?” 

“You are right ; but you have made my mouth water; I must abso- 
lutely see it; I shall find a way.” “ No nonsense, Caderousse !” 

“J will offer myselfas frotteur.”——“ The rooms are all carpeted.” 

“ Well, then, I must be contented to imagine it.” 

“ That is the best plan, believe me.” 

“Try, at least, to give mean idea of what it is.” 

“ How can I ?»-—“ Nothing 1s easier. Is it large ?” 

“ Middling.”-——“ How is it arranged ?” 

“ Faith, I should require pen, ink, and paper to make a plan.” 

“ They are all here,” said Caderousse, briskly. He fetched from an old 
secrétaire a sheet of white paper, and pen and ink. ‘“‘ Here,” said Cade- 
rousse, “trace me allthat on the paper, my boy.” Andrea took the pen 
with an imperceptible smile, and began. “ The house, as I said, is between 
the court and the garden ; 1n this way, do you see?” Andrea traced the 
garden, the court, and the house. 

“ High walls ?’-—‘ Not more than eight oreten feet.” 

“ That is not prudent,” said Caderousse. 

“In the court are orange-trees in pots, turf, and clumps of flowers.” 

® And no steel-traps ?’-——“ No.” 

» “The stables ?”——--“ Are on either side of the gate, which you see there,” 
And Andrea continued his plan. “Let us see the ground-floor,” sai 


Caderousse. a tah 
billiard-room, 




















“On the ground-floor, dining-room, two drawing-rooms, 
wtaireace in the hall. and little back staircase.”——" Windows ?” 
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“ Magnificent windows, so beautiful, so large, that I" believe a man of 
your size could pass through each frame.” 

“Why the devil have they any stairs with such windows?” 

* Luxury has everything.” ——“ But shutters ?” 

* Ves, but they are never used. That Count of Monte-Cristo is an.ori 
ginal, who loves to look at the sky even at night.” 

“And where do the servants sleep ?”?——~“‘ Oh ! they have a house ta 
themselves. Picture to yourself a pretty coach-house at the right-hand 
side where the ladders are kept. Well! over that coach-house are the 
servants’ rooms, with bells corresponding with the different apartments.” 

“ Ah, diable ! bells did you say ?’——-—‘* What do you mean ?” 

“Oh, nothing! I only say they cost a load of money to hang ; and what 
is the use of them, I should like to know ?” 

“‘ There used to be a dog let loose in the yard at night ; but it has been 
taken to the house at Auteuil, to that you went to, you know.” 

* Ves,”——-—-“ I was saying to him only yesterday, ‘ You are imprudent, 
M. le Comte ; for when you goto Auteuil, and take your servants, the house 
is left unprotected.’ ‘ Well,’ saidhe, ‘what next? ‘ Well, next, some day 
you will be robbed.’”—— “ What did he answer ?” 

“ He quietly said, ‘What do I care if lam?” 

“ Andrea, he has some secrétaire with a spring.” 

“ How do you know ?”»———“ Yes, which catches the thief ina trap and 
plays atune. I was told there were such at the last exhibition.” 

“tHe has simply a mahogany secrétaire, in which the key is always 
kept °——“‘ And he is not robbed ?” 

“No; his servants are all devoted to him.” 

“ There ought to be some money in that secrétaire ?” 

“There may be. No one knows what there is.” 

“ And where is it !” “ On the first floor.” 

“Sketch me the plan of that floor, as you have done of the groundfloor, 
my boy.” “That is very simple.” Andrea tookthe pen. “On the first 
story, do you sec, there is the anteroom and drawing-room ; to the right 
of the drawing-room, a library and a study ; to the left, a bedroom anda 
dressing-room. The famous secrétaire is in the dressing-room.” 

“Is there a window in the dressing-room ?”———“ Two, one here and one 
there.” Andrea sketched two windows in the room, which formed an 
angle on the plan, and appeared a smaller square added to the long square 
of the bed-room. Caderousse became thoughtful. Does he often go to 
Auteuil ?” added he. 

“Two or three times a-week. To-morrow, for instance, he is going to 
spend the day and night there.”——“ Are you sure of it ?” 

“ He has invited me to dine there.”-——“ There is a life, for instance,” 
said Caderousse ; “a town-house and a country-house.” 

“ That is what it is to be rich.” “ And shall you ding there ?” 

“ Probably.” ——“ When you dine there, do you sleep there ?” 

“Tf T like; I am at honfe there.” Caderousse looked at the young man, 
as if to get at the truth from the bottom of his heart. But Andrea drew a 
cigarfcase from his pocket, took a Havannah, quietly lit it, and began 
smoking, ‘ When do you want your five hundred francs?” said he to Cide- 
rousse,—— Now, if you have them.” Andrea took five and twenty louis 
from his pocket. 

“ Yellow boys ?” said Caderousse; “no, I thank you.” 

“Oh! you despise them.” 

“On the contrary, I esteem them ; but will not have them.” 
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* You can change them, idiot ; gold is worth five sous,” 

“Exactly ; and he who changes thein will follow friend Caderousse, lay 
hands on him, and demand what farmers pay him their rent in gold. No 
nonsense, my good fellow; silver simply, round coins with the head of 
some monarch or other on them. Anybody may possess a five-franc 
piece.”——“‘ But do you suppose I carry five hundred francs about with 
me? I should want a porter.” 

* Well, leave them with your porter; he is to be trusted ; I will call for 
them.”——“ To-day ?” 

** No, to-morrow ; I shall not have time to-day.” 

“ Well, to-morrow I will leave them when I go to Auteuil.” 

“May I depend on it ??—-—“ Certainly.” 

“ Because | shall secure my housekeeper on the strength of it.” 

“Stop ! will that be all? Eh! And will you not torment me any 
more ?”’-—“ Never.” Caderousse had become so gloomy that Andrea 
feared he should be obliged to notice the change. He redoubled his 
gaiety and carelessness. ‘ How sprightly you are!” said Caderousse ; 
‘one would say you were already in possession of your property.”——— 
“ No, unfortunately ; but when I do obtain it——” 

Well ?”——“ I shall remember old friends, I only tell you that.” 

“Yes, since you have such a good memory.” 

“What do you want? I thought you had ransomed me.” 

“1? Whatanidea! I, whoam going to give you another piece of 
good advice.” —-—“ What is it ?” 

“To leave behind you the diamond you have on your finger. We shall 
both get in trouble. You will ruin both yourself and me by your folly.” 
——“ How so?” said Andrea. 

“How? You put ona livery ; you disguise yourself as a servant, and 
yet keep a diamond on your finger worth four or five thousand francs.” 

“You guess well.” 

“7 know something of diamonds; I have had some.” 

** You do well to boast of it,” said Andrea, who, without becoming angry, 
as Caderousse feared, at this new extortion, quietly resigned the nng. 
Caderousse looked so closely at it that Andrea well knew that he was 
examining if all the edges were perfect. 

“Tt is a false diamond,” said Caderousse. 

“ You are joking now,” replied Andrea. 

“Do not be angry; we can try it.” Caderousse went to the window, 
touched the glass with it, and found it would cut. 

“ Coufiteor /” said Caderousse, putting the diamond on his little finger ; 
“T was mistaken ; but those thieves of jewellers imitate so well that it is 
no longer worth while to rob a jeweller’s shop—it is another branch of in- 
dustry paralysed.” 

“Have you,finished now?’ said Andrea,—“do you want anything 
more ?—-will you have my waistcoat or my certificate? Make free how 
you have begun.” . | 

“No; you are, after all, a good companion ; I will not detain you, and 
will try to cure myself of my ambition.” . 

* But take care the same thing does not happen to you in selling the 
diamond you feared with the gold.” . 

*T shall not sell it—do not fear it.” 

“ Not at least till the day after to-morrow,” thought the young man. 

_ “Happy rogue !” said Caderousse ; “ you are going to find your servants, 
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“Yes,” said Andrea. “ Well, hope you will make a handsome wed- 
ding-present the day you marry Mademoiselle Danglars.” 

“I have already told you it is a fancy you have taken in your head.” 

“What fortune has she ??——“ But I tell you——” 

“A million?” Andrea shrugged up his shoulders. 

“Let it be a million,” said Caderousse ; “ you can never have so much 
as I wish you,”--—“ Thank you,” said the young man. 

“Oh, I wish it you with all my heart!’ added Caderousse, with his 
hoarse laugh. “Stop, let me show you the way.” 

“It is not worth while.” ——“ Yes, it is.” 

“ Why ?P”——“ Because there is a little secret, a precaution I thought it 
desirable to take, one of Huret and Fitchet’s locks, revised and improved 
by Gaspard Caderousse ; I will manufacture you a similar one when you 
are a capitalist.” 

“Thank you,” said Andrea ; “I will let you know a week beforehand.” 
They parted. Caderousse remained on the landing until he had not only 
seen Andrea go down the three Stories, but also cross the court. Then he 
returned hastily, shut his door carefully, and began to study, like a clever 
architect, the plan Andrea had left him. 

“ Dear Benedetto,” said he, “I think he will not be sorry to inherit his 
fortune, and he who hastens the day when he can touch his five hundred 
thousand will not be his warst friend.” | 


CHAPTER LXXXII. 
THE BURGLARY. 


THE day following that on which the conversation we have related took 
place, the count of Monte-Cristo set out for Auteuil, accompanied by Ali 
and several attendants, and also taking with him some horses whose 

ualities he was desirous of ascertaining. He was induced to undertake 
this journey, of which the day before he had not even thought, and which 
had not either occurred to Andrea, by the arrival of Bettuccio from Nor- 
mandy, with intelligence respecting the house and sloop. The house was 
ready, and the sloop, which had arrived.a week before, lay at anchor in a 
small creek, with her crew of six men, who, after having observed all the 
requisite formalities, were ready“again to put to sea. The count praised 
Bettuccio’s zeal, and ordered him to prepare for a speedy departure, as his 
stay in France would not be prolonged more than a month. “ Now,” said 
he, “I may require to go in one night from Paris to Trépot; let eight 
fresh horses be in readiness on the road, which will enable me to go fifty 
leagues in ten hours.” “Your highness had already expressed that 
wish,” said Bertuccio, “and the horses are ready. I have bought them, 
and stationed them myself at the most desirable posts, namely, in villages, 
where no one generally stops.”—-—‘“‘ That’s well,” said Monte-Cristo ; “I 
remain here a day or twogarrange accordingly.” As Bertuccio was leavin 
the room to give the requisite orders, Baptistin opened the door: he hel 
a letter on a silver waiter.——‘ What do you do here?” asked the count, 
seeing him covered with dust ; “I did not send for you, I think ?” 

Baptistin, without answering, apprqached the count, and presented the 

neg Pi ack and urgent,” said he. The count opened the letter, 
and Teag i 


 *M, de Monte-Cristo is apprised that this night a man will enter his 
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house in the Champs-Elysées with the intention of carrying off some 
papers supposed to be in the secrétaire in the dressing-room. The 
count’s well-known courage will render unnecessary the aid of the police, 
whose interference might seriously affect him who sends this advice. 
The count, by any opening from the bed-room, or by concealing himself 
in the dressing-room, would be able to defend his property himself. 
Many attendants or apparent precautions would prevent the villain from 
the attempt, and M. de Monte-Cristo would lose the opportunity of dis- 
covering an enemy whom chance has revealed to him who now sends this 
warning to the count,—a warning he might not be able to send another 
time, if this first attempt should fail and another be made.” 


The count’s first idea was that this was an artifice—a gross deception, 
to draw his attention from a minor danger in order to expose him to a 
greater. He was on the point of sending the letter to the commissaire de 
police, notwithstanding the advice of his anonymous friend, or, perhaps, 
éecause of that advice, when suddenly the idea occurred to him that it 
might be some personal enemy, whom he alone should recognise, and over 
whom, if such were the case, he alone could gain any advantage, as Fiesque 
had done over the Moor who would have killed him. We know the count’s 
vigorous and daring mind, denying anything to be impossible, with that 
energy which marks the greatman. From his past life, from his resolution 
to shrink from nothing, the count had acquired an inconceivable relish for 
the contests in which he had engaged, sometimes against nature, some- 
times against the world, which may pass for the devil. 

“ They do not want my papers,” said Monte-Cristo ; “they want to kill 
me: they are no robbers, but assassins. I will not allow M. le Préfet de 
Police to interfere with my private affairs. I am rich enough, forsooth, to 
dispute his authority cn this occasion.” The count recalled Baptistin, who 
had left the room after delivering the letter. ‘ Retu:n to Paris,” said he; 
“assemble the servants who remain there. I want all my household at 
Auteuil.”-——“ But will no one remain in the house, my lord ?” asked Bap- 
tistin.———“ Yes, the porter.” 

is My lord will remember that the lodge is at a distance from the house.” 

‘Well ?” 

“ The house might be stripped without his hearing the least noise.” 

“ By whom ?”——“ By thieves.” 

“You are a fool, M. Baptistin! Thieves might strip the house—it would 
annoy me less than to be disobeyed.” Baptistin bowed. 

“You understand me?” said the count. “ Bring your comrades here, 
one and all; but let everything remain as usual, only close the shutters of 
the ground-floor,” ———“ And those of the first-floor ?” 

“You know they are never closed. Go !” 

The count signified his intention of dining alone, and that no one but 
Ali should atte@d him. Having dined with his usual tranquillity and 
moderation, the count, making a signal to Ali t@ follow him, went out by 
the side-gate, and, on reaching the Bois de Boulogne, turned, apparently 
without design, towards Paris, and at twilight found himself opposite his 
i, in the Champs-Elysées, All was dark; one solitary, feeble ight 
was burning in the porter’s lodge, about forty paces distant from the house, 
as Baptistin had said. Monte-Cristo leant against a tree, and, with that 
eye which was so rarely deceived, searched the double avenue, examined 
the passers-by, and carefully looked down the neighbouring streets, to see. 

at ho one was concealed. Ten minutes passed thus. and he was con- 
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vinced no one was watching him, He hastened to the side-door with Ali, 
entered precipitately, and by the servants’ staircase, of which he had the 
key, gained his bedroom without opening or disarranging a single curtain, 
without even the porter having the slightest suspicion that the house, which 
he supposed empty, contained its chief occupant. 

Arrived in his bedroom, the count motioned to Ali to stop; then he 
passed into the dressing-room, which he examined: all was as usual—the 
precious secrétaire in its place, and the key in the secrétaire. He doubly 
locked it, took the key, returned to the bedroom-door, removed the double 
staple of the bolt, and went in. Meanwhile Ali had procured the arms the 
count required—namely, a short carbine and a pair of double-barrelled 
pistols, with which as sure an aim might be taken as with a single-barrelled 
one. Thus armed, the count held the lives of five men inhishands, It was 
about half-past nine. The count and Ali ate in haste a crust of bread and 
drank a glass of Spanish wine ; then Monte-Cristo slipped aside one of 
the movable panels, which enabled him to see into the adjoining room, 
He had within his reach his pistols and carbine, and Ali, standing near 
him, held one of those small Arabian hatchets, whose form has not 
varied since the crusades. Through one of the windows of the bedroom, 
on a line with that in the dressing-room, the count could see into the street. 
Two hours passed thus. It was intensely dark; still Ali, thanks to his 
wild nature, and the count, thanks, doubtless, to his long confinement, 
could distinguish in the darkness the slightest movement of the trees. The 
little light in the lodge had been long extinct. It might be expected that 
the attack, if indeed an attack was projected, would be made from the 
Staircase of the ground-floor, and not from a window; 1n Monte-Cristo’s 
idea, the villains sought his life, not his money. It would be his bedroom 
they would attack, and they must reach it by the back staircase, or by the 
window in the dressing-room. Theclock of the Invalides struck a quarter 
to twelve ; the west wind bore on its moistened gusts the doleful vibration 
of the three strokes. As the last stroke died away, the count thought he 
heard a slight noise in the dressing-room ; this first sound, or rather this 
first grinding, was followed by a second, then a third; at the fourth, the 
count knew what to expect <A firm and well-practised hand was engaged 
in cutting the four sides of a pane of glass with a diamond. The count 
felt his heart beat more rapidly. Inured as men may be to danger, fore- 
warned as they may be of peril, they understand, by the fluttering of the 
heart and the shuddering of the frame, the enormous difference between a 
dream and a reality, between the project and the execution. However, 
Monte-Cristo only made a sign to apprise Ali, who, understanding that 
danger was approaching from the other side, drew nearer to his master. 
Monte-Cristo was eager to ascertain the strength and number of his 
enemies, 

The window whence the noise proceeded was opposite the opening by 
which the count could see into the dressing-room. He tixed his eyes on 
that window —he distinguished a shadow in the darkness ; then one of the 
pangs became quite opaque, as if a sheet of paper were stuck on the out- 
side, then the square cracked without falling. Through the opening an 
arm was passed to find the fastening, then a second; the window tuned 
on its hinges, and a man entered. He was alone. 

“That’s a daring rascal !” whispered the count. 

At that moment Ali touched him slightly on the shoulder. He turned ; 


Ali painted to the window of the room in which they were, facing the 
atvast Wand Menta ha @thara are twa of them: one acts while the 
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Other watches.” He made a sign to Ali not to lose sight of the man in the 
Street, and returned to the one in the dressing-room. 

The glass-cutter had entered, and was feeling his way, his arms stretched 
out before him. At last he appeared to have made himself familiar with 
all parts. There were two doors ; he bolted them both. 

When he drew near to that of the bedroom, Monte-Cristo expected he 
was coming in, and raised one of his pistols; but he simply heard the 
sound of the bolts sliding in their copper rings. It was only a precaution. 
The nocturnal visitor, ignorant of the count’s having removed the staples, 
might now think himself at home, and pursue his purpose with full security. 
Alone and uncontrolled, the man then drew from his pockct something 
which the count could not discern, placed it on a stand, then went straight 
to the secrétaire, felt the lock, and, contrary to his expectation, found that 
the key was missing. But the glass-cutter was a prudent man, who had 
provided for all emergencies. The count soon heard the rattling of a bunch 
of shapeless keys, such as the locksmith biings when called to force a lock, 
and which thieves call nightingales, doubtless from the music of their 
nightly song when they turn the precious lock. “Ah, ah!” whispered 
Monte-Cristo, with a smile of disappointment, “he is only a thief !” 

But the man in the dark could not find the nght key. He reached the 
instrument he had placed on the stand, touched a »pring, and immediately 
a pale light, just bright enough to render objects distinct, was reflected on 
the hands and countenance of the man. “ Hold §” exclaimed Monte-Cristo, 
Starting back, “it is Pe 

Ali raised his hatchet. “ Don’t stir,” whispered Monte-Cristo, “and 
put down your hatchet ; we shall require no arms.” Then he added some 
words in a low tone, for the exclamation which surprise had drawn from 
the count, weak as it had been, had startled the man, who remained in the 

osition of the old grinder. It was an order the count had just given, for 
immediately Ali went noiselessly, and returned, bearing a black dress and 
a three-cornered hat. Meanwhile Monte-Cristo had rapidly taken off his 
great-coat, waistcoat, and shirt, and one might distinguish by the glimmer- 
ing through the open panel that he wore one of those pliant tunics of steel 
mail, of which the last in France, where daggers are no longer feared, was 
worn by King Louis XVI., who feared the dagger at his breast, and whose 
head was cleft with a hatchet. This tunic soon disappeared under a long 
cassock, as did his hair under a priest’s wig ; the three-cornered hat over 
this effectually transformed the count into an abbé. 

The man, hearing nothing more, had again raised himself, and, while 
Monte-Cristo was completing his disguise, had advanced straight to the 
secrétaire, whose lock was beginning to crack under his nightingale. 

“Well done !” whispered the count, who depended on the secret spring, 
which was unknown to the picklock, clever as he might be—“ well done ! 

ou have a few minutes’ work there.” And he advanced to the window. 

he man whone he had seen seated on a fence had got down, and was 
still pacing the street ; but, strange as it appeared, he cared not for those 
who might pass from the avenue of the Champs-Elysées or by the Fau- 
bourg St. Honoré ; his attention was engrossed with what was pasging at 
the. count’s, and his only aim appeared to be to discern every movement 
in the dressing-room. 

Monte-Cristo suddenly struck his finger on his forehead, and a smile 
passed over his lips ; then drawing near to Ali, he whispered : 

“Remain here, concealed in the dark, and whatever noise you hear. 
whatever nasses. only come in or show yourself if I call you.” Ali bowed 
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in token of strict obedience. Monte-Cristo then drew a lighted taper from 
a closet, and when the thief was deeply engaged with his lock, silently 
opened the door, taking care that the light should shine directly on his 
face. The door opened so quietly that the thief heard no sound ; but, to 
his astonishment, the room was in a moment light. He turned. 

“ Good evening, dear M. Caderousse !” said Monte-Cristo; “what are 
you doing here at such an hour ?”———“ The Abbé Busoni !” exclaimed 
Caderousse ; and, not knowing how this strange apparition could have 
entered when he had bolted the doors, he let fall his bunch of keys, and 
remained motionless and stupefied. The count placed himself between 
Caderousse and the window, thus cutting off from the thief his only chance 
of retreat. “The Abbé Busoni !” repeated Caderousse, fixing his haggard 
gaze on the count. 

“ Ves, doubtless, the Abbé Busoni himself !” replied Monte-Cristo, “And 
Iam very glad you recognise me, dear M. Caderousse ; 1t proves you have 
a good memory, for it must be about ten years since we last met.” This 
calmness of Busoni, combined with his irony and boldness, staggered 
Caderousse. “ Vabbé, Pabbé !” murmured he, clenching his fists, and 
his teeth chattering. 

“So you would rob the Count of Monte-Cristo ?” continued the false 
abbé,———“ M. l'Abbé,” murmured Caderousse, seeking to regain the win- 
dow, which the count pitilessly intercepted—“ M. PAbbé, I don’t know— 
believe me—I1 take my oath ” 

“ A pane of glass out,” continued the count, “a dark lantern, a bunchof 
false keys, a secrétaire half forced—it is tolerably evident——” 

Caderousse was choking ; he looked round for some corner to hide in— 
some way of escape. ‘Come, come,” continued the count, “ I see you are 
still the same—an assassin.” ——“ M. Abbé, since you know everything, 
you know it was not I—1it was La Carconte ; that was proved at the trial, 
since I was only condemned to the galleys,”—-—“ Is your time, then, ex- 
pired, since I find you in a fair way to return there ?” 

“No, M. PAbbé, I have been liberated by some one.” 

“That some one has done society a great kindness.” 

“ Ah,” said Caderousse, “I had promised——” 

““ And you are breaking your promise !” interrupted Monte-Cristo., 

“ Alas, yes!” said Caderousse, very uneasily. 

“A bad relapse, that will lead you, if I mistake not, to the Place de 
Gréve. So much the worse, so much the worse—dzavolo/ as they say in 
my country.” ——“ M. lAbbé, I am impelled——” 

“Every criminal says the same thing.”—-— “ Poverty——” 

* Pshaw !” said Busoni, disdainfully ; “ poverty may make a man beg, 
steal a loaf of bread at a bakcr’s door, but not cause him to open a secré- 
taire in a house supposed to be inhabited, And when the jeweller Johannes 
had just paid you 45,000 francs for the diamond I had given you, and you 
killed him to get the diamond and the money both, was that also poverty ?” 

“ Pardon, M. ’Abbé !” shid Caderousse ; “ you have saved my life once, 
Save me again !’--—“ That is but poor encouragement.” 

“ Ave you alone, M. Abbé, or have you there soldiers ready to seize 
me ?”’—— IT am alone,” said the abhé, “and I will again have pity on i 
and will let you escape, at the risk of the fresh miseries my weakness may 
lead to, if you tell me the truth.” 

“Ah, M. PAbbé,” cried Caderousse, clasping his hands, and drawing 
nearer to Monte-Cristo, I may indeed say you are my deliverer !” . .. 

“You mean to say you have been freedirom confinement ?? 
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“Ves, in truth, M. PAbbé.”-—“ Who was your liberator ?” 

* An Englishman.”-——“ What was his name ?” 

“ Lord Wilmore.” ——“ I know him ; I shall know if you lie.” 

“MM. PAbbé, I tell you the simple truth.” 

* Was this Englishman protecting you ?” 

“ No, not me, but a young Corsican, my companion.” 

“What was this young Corsican’s name ?”———“ Benedetto.” 

* Ts that his Christian name ?»——“ He had no other ; he was a found- 
ling.” ——“ Then this young man escaped with you ?”———“ He did.” 

“In what way ??———“ We were working at St. Mandrier, near Toulon. 
Do you know St. Mandrier ?”?-———“ I do.” 

“ Tn the hour of rest, between noon and one o’clock——” 

“ Galley-slaves having a nap after dinner! We may well pity the poor 
fellows !” said the abbé,. 

“ Nay,” said Caderousse, “one can’t always work—one is not a dog !” 

“So much the better for the dogs !” said Monte-Cristo. 

* While the rest slept, then, we went away a short distance; we severed 
our fetters with a file the Englishman had given us, and swam away.”——~ 
* And what is become of this Benedetto ?” 

“1 don’t know.”-——“ You ought to know.” 

“ No, in truth ; we parted at Hyéres.” And to give more weight to his 
protestation, Caderousse advanced another step towards the abbé, who 
remained motionless in his place, as calm as ever, and pursuing his inter- 
rogation. ‘You lie!” said the Abbé Busoni, with a tone of irresistible 
authority. 

“*M. PAbbé !"———“ You lie! This man is stilt your friend, and you, 
perhaps, make use of him as your accomplice.” 

“ Oh, Monsieur Abbé !”———“ Since you left Toulon what have you lived 
on? Answer me !”———“ On what I could get.” 

“You lie !” repeated the abbé, a third time, with a still more imperative 
tone. Caderousse, terrified, looked at the count. “ You have lived on the 
money he has given you.” True !” said Caderousse ; “ Benedetto has 
become the son of a great lord.” 

“ How can he be the son of a great lord ?’-——“ A natural son.” 

* And what is that, great lord’s name ?” : 

“ The count of Monte-Cristo, the very same in whose house we are.” 

“ Benedetto the count’s son !” replied Monte-Cristo, astonished in his 
turn.——“ Forsooth ! I suppose so, since the count has found him a false 
father—since the count gives him four thousand francs a month, and leaves 
him 500,000 francs in his will.” ao 

“Ah! ah!” said the false abbé, who began to understand :*“and 
what name does the young man bear meanwhile ?”~——“ Andrea _Caval- 
canti.” 

“Ts it, then, that young man whom my friend the count of Monte-Cristo 
has received info his house, and who is going to marry Mademoiselle 
Danglars ?’-——“ Exactly.” 

“And you suffer that, you wretch !—you, who know his life and his 
crime ?”?———“‘ Why should I stand in a comrade’s way ?” said Caderousse, 

“You are right ; it is not you who should apprise M. Danglars, it is 1.” 

“ Do not do so, M. PAbbé.” : ' 

“Why not ?’———“ Because you would bring us to ruin.” 

“ And you think that to save such villains as you I will become an 
of their plot—an accomplice in their crimes ?” —— 

“M, PAbbé,” said Caderousse, drawing still nearer, 
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“T will expose all..———“ To whom ?” 

“To M. Danglars.”"--—“ By Heaven !” cried~Caderousse, drawing from 
‘ms waistcoat an open knife, and striking the count in the breast, “ you shall 
disclose nothing, M. PAbbé!” To Caderousse’s great astonishment, the 
knife, instead of piercing the count’s breast, flew back blunted. At the 
same moment the count seized with his left hand the assassin’s wrist, and 
wrung it with such strength that the knife fell from his stiffened fingers, 
and Caderousse uttered a cry of pain. But the count, disregarding his 
cry, continued to wring the bandit’s wrist, until, his arm being dislocated, 
he fell first on his knees. then flat on the floor. The count then placed his 
foot on his head, saying, “‘ I know not what restrains me from crushing thy 
skull, rascal !” 

“ Ah, mercy—mercy !” cried Caderousse. The count withdrew his foot. - 
* Rise !” said he. Caderousse rose. 

““ What a wrist you have, M. l’Abbé !” said Caderousse, stroking his arm, 
all bruised by the fleshy pincers which had held it—“ what a wrist !’—— 
“ Silence! God gives me strength to overcome a wild beast like you; m 
the name of that God I act—remember that, wretch !—and to spare thee 
at this moment is still serving Him.” 

“ Oh !” said Caderousse, groaning with pain. 

“Take this pen and paper, and write what I dictate.” 

I don’t know how to write, M. l’Abbé.” 

“You he! Take this pen, and write!” Caderousse, awed by the supe- 
rior power of the abbé, sat down and wrote : 


“ S1R,—The man whom you are receiving at your house, and to whom 
you intend to marry your daughter, is a felon who escaped with me from 
confinement at Toulon. He was No. 59, and I No. 58. He was called 
Benedetto ; but he is ignorant of his real name, having never known his 
parents.” 


“ Sign it !’ continued the count. 

“But would you ruin me!” “If I sought your ruin, fool, I should 
drag you to the first guard-house ; besides, when that note is delivered, in 
all probability you will have no more to fear. Sign it, then !” 

Caderousse signed it. ‘“ The address, ‘A Monsieur le Baron Danglars, 
banker, Rue de la Chaussée d’Antin.’” Caderousse wrote the address. 
The abbé took the note. “ Now,” said he, “that suffices—begone !” 

“ Which way ?”———“ The way you came.” ———“‘ You wish me to get out 
at that window ?” “You got in very well.” 

“Oh! you have some design against me, M. PAbbé.” ——“ Idiot |! what 
design can I have ?” “ Why, then, not let me out by the door ?” 

“ What would be the advantage of waking the porter ?’———“* M, l’Abbé, 
tell me, do you not wish me dead ?’-—“ 1 wish what God wills.” 

“ But swear that you will not strike me as I go down.” 

“ Cowardly fool !’——“‘ What do you intend doing with me ?” 

“Task you what can I do? I have tried to make you a happy man, and 
you have turned out a murderer.”-—“ M. l’Abbé,” said Caderousse, “ make 
one more attempt—try me once more !”———“TI will,” said the count. 
* Listen !—you know if I may be relied on.” . 

“Yes,” said Caderousse. “Tf you arrive safely at home——” 

‘What have I to fear, except from you ?’——“ If you reach your home 
safely, leave Paris, leave France ; and wherever you may be, so long as 

ou conduct yourself well, I will send you a small annuity ; for, if you re- 
urn home safely, then———” 
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“Then ? asked Caderousse, shuddering. 

“Then i shall believe God has forgiven you, and I will forgive you too.” 
~——‘‘ As true as Iam a Christian,” stammered Caderousse, “ you will make 
me die of fright !” 

“ Now, begone !” said the count, pointing to the window. 

Caderousse, scarcely yet relying on this promise, put his legs out of the 
window and stood on the ladder. “ Now go down,” said the abbé, folding 
his arms. Understanding he had nothing more to fear from him, Cade- 
rousse began to go down. Then the count brought the taper to the window, 
that it might be seen in the Champs-Elysées that a man was getting out of 
the window while another held a hght. “What are you doing, M,. 
PAbbé ? Suppose a watchman should pass?” And he blew out the hght. 
He then descended, but it was only when he felt his foot touch the ground 
that he was satisfied he was safe. 

Monte-Cristo returned to his bedroom, and glancing rapidly from the 
garden to the street, he saw first Caderousse, who, after walking to the end 
of the garden, fixed his ladder against the wall at a different part from 
where he came in. The count then, looking over into the street, saw the 
man who appeared to be waiting run in the same direction, and place him- 
self against the angle of the wall where Caderousse would come over. 
Caderousse climbed the ladder slowly, and looked over the coping to see 
if the street was quiet. No one could be seen or heard. The clock of 
the Invalides struck one. Then Caderousse sat astride the coping, and, 
drawing up his ladder, passed it over the wall ; then began to descend, or 
rather to slide down by the two@tanchions, which he did with an ease which 
proved how accustomed he was to the exercise. But, once started, he could 
not stop. In vain did he see a man start from the shade when he was half- 
way down—in vain did he see an arm raised as he touched the ground, 
Before he could defend himself that arm struck him so violently in the back 
that he let go the ladder, crying, ‘‘ Help '!”? A second blow struck him 
almost immediately in the side, and he fell, calling, “ Help! murder !” 
Then, as he rolled on the ground, his adversary seized him by the hair, 
and struck him a third blow in the chest. This time Caderousse endea- 
voured to call again, but he could only utter a groan, and he shuddered as 
the blood flowed from his three wounds. The assassin, finding he no 
longer cried, lifted his head up by the hair; his eyes were closed, and 
mouth distorted. The murderer, supposing him dead, let fall his head and 
disappeared. Then Caderousse, feeling that he was leaving him, raised 
himself on his elbow, and, with a dying voice, cried, with great effort, 
“Murder! Jamdying! Help, M. ?Abbé—help !” 

This mournful appeal pierced the darkness, The door of the back- 
staircase opened, then the side-gate of the garden, and Ali and his master 
were on the spot with lights. 





CHAPTER LxXxXXIllle 
THE HAND OF GOD. 


® 
CADEROUSSE continued to call piteously, ‘‘ M. PAbbé, help! help !” 
“ What is the matter ?” asked Monte-Cristo. : 
“ Help !” cried Caderousse ; ‘I am murdered !” 
“We are here ;—take courage !” | , 
“ Ah, it’s all over! You are come too late ;—you are come to see mec 
die. What blows! what blood!” He fainted. Ali and his master con-' 
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veyed the wounded man into a room. Monte-Cristo motioned to Ali to 
undress him, and he then examined his dreadful wounds. “My God !’ he 
exclaimed, “ Thy vengeance is sometimes delayed, but only that it may 
fall the more effectually.” Ali looked at his master for further instructions. 
“Conduct here immediately the procureur du roi, M. de Villefort, who 
lives in the Faubourg St. Honoré. As you pass the lodge, wake the porter, 
and send him for a surgeon.” Ali obeyed, leaving the abbé alone with 
Caderousse, who had not yet revived. 

‘When the wretched man again opened his eyes, the count looked at him 
with a mournful expression of pity, and his lips moved as if in prayer. 
“A surgeon, M. PAbbé—a surgeon !” said Caderousse. 

“JT have sent for one,” replied the abbé. 

“T know he cannot save my life, but he may strengthen me to give my 
evidence.” ——“‘ Against whom ?” “* Against my murderer.” 

“Did you recognise him ??-——“ Yes—it was Benedetto.” 

“The young Corsican ?” “ Himself.” ——“ Your comrade ?” 

“Yes, After giving me the plan of this house, doubtless hoping I should 
kill the count and he thus become his heir, or that the count would kill me 
and I should be out of his way, he waylaid me, and has murdered me.”——= 
“‘T have also sent for the procureur du roi.” 

“ He will not come in time; I feel my hfe fast ebbing.” 

“Stop! said Monte-Cristo. He left the room, and returned in five 
minutes with a phial. The dying man’s eyes were all the time riveted 
on the door, through which he hoped succour would arrive. “ Hasten, 
M. PAbbé !—hasten ! I shall faint agains!” Monte-Cristo approached, 
and dropped on his a lips three or four drops of the contents of 
the phial. Caderousse drew a deep breath. “Oh!” said he, “that 1s 
life to me ; more, more !” 

“Two drops more would kill you,” replied the abbé. 

“Oh, send for some one to whom I can denounce the wretch !” 

“Shall I write your deposition? You can sign it.”———“ Yes, yes,” said 
Caderousse ; and his eyes glistened at the thought of this posthumous re- 
venge. Monte-Cristo wrote : 


“I die murdered by’ the Corsican Benedetto, my comrade in the galleys 
at Toulouse, No. 59.” 


“ Quick, quick !” said Caderousse, “or I shall be unable to sign it.” 

Monte-Cristo “ie the pen to Caderousse, who collected all his strength, 
signed it, and fell back on the bed, saying : “ You will relate all the rest, 
M. PAbbé ; you will say he calls himself Andiea Cavalcanti. He lodges 
at the Hétel des Princes. Oh, lam dying He agatifainted. The 
abbé made him smell the contents of the phial, and he again opened his 
eyes, His desire for revenge had not forsaken him. 

* Ah! you will tell all I have said: will you not, M. 'Abbé ?” 

“ Yes, and much more.”———“‘ What more will you say @” 

‘7 will say he had doubtless given you the plan of this house, in the 
hope the count would kilf*you. 1 will say, likewise, he had apprised the 
count, by a note, of your intention ; and, the count being absent, I read 
the note, and sat up to await you.” _ 

“ And he will be guillotined, will he not ?” said Caderousse. “ Promise 
me that, and I will die with that hope.” 

“1 will say,” continued the count, “that he followed and watched you 
the whole time, and whea he saw you leave the house, ran to the angle of 








the wall to conceal himself.” Did you see all that?” 
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* Remember my words : ‘If you return home safely, I shall believe God 
has forgiven you, and I will forgive you also.’ ” 

“And you did not warn me!” cried Caderousse, raising himself on 
his elbows. ‘“ You knew I should be killed on leaving this house, and 
did not warn me !”——-“ No, for I saw God’s justice placed in the hands 
of Benedetto, and should have thought it sacrilege to oppose the designs 
of Providence.” 

“ Gad’s ques ! Speak not of it, M. PAbbé. If God were just, you know 
many would be punished who now escape.”———“ Patience !” said the abbé, 
in a tone which made the dying man shudder—“ have patience !” Cade- 
rousse looked at him with amazement. “ Besides,” said the abbéd, “ Gad 
is merciful to all, as He has been to you; He is first a father, then a 
judge.” “Do you then believe in God ?” said Caderousse.——“ Had I 
been so unhappy as not to believe in Him until now,” said Monte-Cristo, 
“? must believe on seeing you.” 

Caderousse raised his clenched hands towards heaven. 

“ Listen,” said the abbé, extending his hand over the wounded man, as 
if to command him to believe; “this is what the God in whom, on your 
death-bed, you refuse to believe, has done for you: he gave you health, 
strength, regular employment, even friends—a hfe, in fact, which a man 
might enjoy with a calm conscience. Instead of improving these gifts, 
rarely granted so abundantly, this has been your course: you have given 
yourself up to sloth and drunkenness, and ina fit of intoxication have 
ruined your best friend.”——-“ Help!” cried Caderousse, “I require a 
surgeon, not a priest ; perhaps I am not mortally wounded—I may not 
die ; perhaps they can yet save my life.” 

* Your wounds are so far mortal, that without the three drops I gave 
you, you would now be dead. Listen, then.”———“ Ah !” murmured Cade- 
rousse, “what a strange priest you are! you drive the dying to despair, 
instead of consoling them.” 

“ Listen,” continued the abbé&. ‘“ When you had betrayed your friend 
God began not to strike, but to warn you: poverty overtook you; you 
had already passed half your life in coveting that which you might have 
honourably acquired, and already you contemplated crime under the 
excuse of want, when God worked a miracle in your behalf, sending you, 
by my hands, a fortune—brilhant, indeed, for you, who had never pos- 
sessed any. But this unexpected, unhoped-for, unheard-of fortune sufficed 

ou no longer when you once possessed it ; you wished to double it ; and 

ow ?——by a murder! You succeeded, and then God snatched it from 
you, and brought you to justice.” 

“Tt was not I who wished to kill the Jew,” said Caderousse ; “ it was 
La Carconte.”—~ Yes,” said Monte-Cristo, ‘‘and God, I cannot say, in 
juatice, for His justice would have slain you-—-but God, in His merey, 
spared your life,” 

“ Pardien ! to fransport me for life ; how merciful !” 

“You thought it a mercy then, miserable wr@tch ! The coward, who 
feared death, rejoiced at perpetual disgrace, for, like all galley-slaves, you 
said, ‘I may escape from prison, I cannot fromthe grave,’ And youSaid 

ly @ the way was opened for you unexpectedly : an Englishman visited 

auion, who had vowed to rescue two men from infamy, and his choice 

fell an you and your companion ; you reccived a second fortune, money 

ana tranquillity were restoged to you ; and you, who had been condemned 

to a felon’s.life, might live as other men: then, wretched creature | thea 

yeusempted God a thind time, ‘I haye not enough,’ you said, when you 
a 
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had more than you before possessed, and you committed a third crime, 
without reason, without excuse. God is wearied, he has punished you.” 
Caderousse was fast sinking. “ Give me drink,” said he: “I thirst—I 
burn!” Monte-Cristo gave him a glass of water. “ And yet that villain, 
Benedetto, will escape !’———“ No one, I tell you, will escape ; Benedetto 
will be punished.” 

“Then, you, too, will be punished, for you did not do your duty as a 
priest— vou should have prevented Benedetto from killing me.”——“ I ?” 
said the count, with a smile which petrified the dying man, “when you 
had just broken your knife against the coat of mail which protected my 
breast ! Yet, perhaps, if I had found you humble and penitent, I might 
have prevented Benedetto from killing you ; but I found you proud and 
bleod-thirsty, and I left you in the hands of God.” 

“TI do not believe there is a God !” howled Caderousse; “ you do not 
believe it : you he—you he!” 

“Silence !” said the abbe; “you will force the last drop of blood from 
your veins. What! you do not believe in God when He is striking you 
dead ? you will not believe in Him, who requires but a prayer, a word, a 
tear, and He will forgive? God, who might have directed the assassin’s 
dagger so as to end your career in a moment, has given you this quarter 
of an hour for repentance. Reflect, then, wretched man, and repent.” 

“ No,” said Caderousse, “no; I will not repent: there is no God, there 
is no Providence—all comes by chance.” “There is a Providence, 
there is a God,” said Monte-Cristo, “of which you are a striking proof, 
as you lie in utter despair, denying Him; while I stand before you, rich, 
happy, safe, and entreating that God in whom you endeavour not to 
believe, while in your heart you still believe in Him.”——~“ But who are 
you, then?” asked Caderousse, fixing his dying eyes on the count, 
“Look well at me!” said Monte-Cristo, putting the hght near his face. 
“Well! the abbé—the Abbé Busoni.” Monte-Cristo took off the wig 
which disfigured him, and let fall his black hair, which added so much to 
the beauty of his pallid features. ‘‘Oh!” said Caderoussé, thunderstruck, 
“but for that black hair, I should say you were the Englishman, Lord 
Wilmore.” 

“T am neither the Abbé Busoni, nor Lord Wilmore,” said Monte- 
Cristo ; “think again, do you not recollect me?’ There was a magic 
effect in the count’s words, which once more revived the exhausted powers 
of the miserable man. ‘‘ Yes, indeed,” said he, “1 think I have seen you 
and known you formerly.”——“ Yes, Caderousse, you have seen me, you 
knew me once.” 

“Who then are you? and why, if you knew me, do you let me die ?” 

‘‘ Because nothing can save you, your wounds are mortal. Had it been 
possible to save you, I should have considered it another proof of God’s 
mercy, and I would again have endeavoured to restore ypu, I swear by my 
father’s tomb.” 

“ By your father’s tonfo !” said Caderousse, supported by a supernatural 

wer, and half-raising himself to see more distinctly the man who had 
jusf'taken the oath which all men hold sacred; “ who, then, are you ?” 
The count had watched the approach of death. He knew this was tMe last 
struggle, he approached the dying man, and leaning over him withacaim 
and melancholy look, he whispered, —* | am—I am-——” And his almost 
closed lips uttered a name so low that the count himself appeared afraid 
to hear it. Caderousse, who had raised himself on his knees, and stretched 
out his arm, tried to draw back, then clasping his hands, and rais 
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them with a desperate effort,—“ Oh! my God! my God!” said he, 
“ pardon me for having denied Thee ; Thou dost exist : Thou art, indeed, 
man’s father in heaven, and his judge on earth, My God, my Lord, I 
have long despised Thee! Pardon me, my God; receive me, O my 
Lord !” Caderousse sighed deeply, and fell back with a groan. The 
blood no longer flowed from his wounds. He was dead. 

“ One /” said the count, mysteriously, his eyes fixed on the corpse, dis- 
figured by so awful adeath. Ten minutes afterwards the surgeon and the 
procureur du roi arrived ; the one accompanied by the porter, the other 
by Ali, and were received by the Abbé Busoni, who was praying by the 
side of the corpse. 


CHAPTER LXXXIV. 
BEAUCHAMP. 


THE daring attempt to rob the count was the topic of conversation through- 
out Paris for the next fortnight : the dying man had signed a deposition 
declaring Benedetto to be the assassin. The police had orders to make 
the strictest search for the murderer. Cadeérousse’s knife, dark lantern, 
bunch of keys, and clothing, excepting the waistcoat, which could not be 
found, were deposited at the registry ; the corpse was conveyed to La 
Morgue. The count told every one this adventure had happened during 
his absence at Auteuil, and that he only knew what was related by the 
Abbé Busoni, who that evening, by mere chance, had requested to pass 
the night in his house to examine some valuable books in his library. 
Bertuccio alone turned pale whenever Benedetto’s name was mentioned 
in his presence: but there was no reason why any one should notice his 
doing so. Vullefort, being called on to prove the crime, was preparing the 
breviate with the same ardour as he was accustomed to exercise when 
called on to speak in criminal cases. 

But three weeks had already passed, and the most diligent search had 
been unsuccessful ; the attempted robbery and the murder of the robber 
by his comrade were almost forgotten in anticipation of the approaching 
marriage of Mademoiselle Danglars to the Count Andrea Cavalcanti. It 
was expected this wedding would shortly take place, as the young man 
was received at the banker’s as the betrothed. Letters had been de- 
spatched to M. Cavalcanti, as the count’s father, who highly approved of ° 
the union, regretted his inability to leave Parma at that time, and promised 
a wedding gift of a hundred and fifty thousand livres. It was agreed that 
the three millions should be intrusted to Danglars to improve; some 
persons had warned the young man of the circumstances of his future 
father-in-law, who had of late sustained repeated losses, but with sublime 
disinterestedness and confidence the young man refused to hsten, or to 
express a single @oubt to the baron. The baron adored Count Andrea 
Cavalcanti; not so Mademoiselle Eugénie Dang@ars. With an instinctive 
hatred of matrimony, she suffered Andrea’s attentions in order to get rid 
of Morcerf ; but when Andrea urged his suit, she betrayed an entire*dis- 
like te him. The baron might possibly have perceived it, but attributing 
it to caprice, feigned ignorance. | 

The delay demanded by Beauchamp had nearly expired. Morcerf 
appreciated the advice of Monte-Cristo to let things die away of their own 
accord ; no one had taken up the remark about the general, and no one: 
had recognised in the officer who betrayed the castle of Yanina the aoble 
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count in the House of Peers. Albert, however, felt no fess insulted; thé 
few lines which had irritated him were certainly intended as an hnsult, 
Besides, the manner in which Beauchamp had closed the conference left 
a bitter recollection in his heart. He cherished the thought of the aac 
hoping to conceal its true cause even from his seconds. Beauchamp ha 

not been seen since the day he visited Albert ; and those of whom thé 
latter inquired always told him he was out on a journey which would detain 
him some days. Where he was no one knew. One morning Albert was 
awoke by his valet-de-chambre, who announced Beauchamp. Albert 
rubbed his eyes, ordered his servant to introduce him into the small 
smoking-room on the ground-floor, dressed himself quickly, and went 
down. He found Beauchamp pacing the room: on perceiving him Beau- 
champ stopped. “ Your arrival here, without waiting my visit at your 
house to-day looks well, sir,” said Albert. “Tell me, may I shake hands 
with you? saying, ‘ Beauchamp, acknowledge you have injured me, and 
retain my friendship,’ or must I simply propose to you a choice of arms?” 

“‘ Albert,” said Beauchamp, with a look of sorrow which stupefied the 
young man, “ let us first sit down and talk.” 

“ Rather, sir, before we sit down, I must demand your answer.” 

“ Albert,” said the eee “these are questions which it is difficult 
to answer.”——— I will facilitate it by repeating the question, ‘ Will you, 
or will you not, retract ? ” 

“Morcerf, it is not enough to answer Yes or No to questions which 
concern the honour, the social interest, and the life of such a man as the 
Lieutenant-general Count de Morcerf, peer of France.” 

“What must then be done?” | 

“What I have done, Albert. I reasoned thus: Money, time, and 
fatigue are nothing compared with the reputation and interests of a whole 
family ; probabilitics will not suffice, only facts will justify a deadly 
combat witha friend : if I strike with the sword, or discharge the contents 
of a pistol at a man with whom, for three years, I have beén on terms of 
intimacy, I must, at least, know why I do $0; I must meet him witha 
heart at ease, and that quiet conscience whicl: a man needs when his own 
arm must save his life,” | 

“* Well,” asked Morcerf, impatiently, “‘ what docs all this mean ?” 

* Tt means that I have just returned from Yanina,” 

“From Yanina ?”——* Yes,” 

“ Impossible !” ' 

“Here is my passport ; examine the v7sa—Geneva, Milan, Venice, 
Trieste, Delvino, Yanina, Will you believe the government of a républic, 
a kingdom, and an empire ?” Albert cast his eyes on the passport, theti 
daa them in astonishment to Beauchamp. “ You have been to Yanina ™ 
Sa €. 

“Albert, had you been a stranger, a foreigner, a simple lord, like that 
Englishman who came to demand satisfaction three or four months since, 
and whom I killed to get rid of, I should not have taken this trouble; 
but,f thought this ae of consideration due to you. I took a week to 
go, another to return, four days of quarantine, and forty-eight hours to 
Be there ; that miakes thtee weeks. I returned last night: and™here 

am, 
“What circumlocution !—How long you are béfore you tell me what I 
most wish to. know !”"--—“ Because, in truth, Albert-——” 

“Vou hesitate !”—— Yes,—T fear.” | oes eek 

“You fear to acknowledge that your correspondent has décdived you! 
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Oh ! no self-love, Beauchamp. Acknowledge it, Beauchamp; vour courage 
cannot be doubted.” 

“ Not so,” murmured the journalist ; “on the contrary-———” 

Albert turned frightfully pale ; he endeavoured to speak, but the words 
died on his lips. “ My ‘riend,” said Beauchamp, in the most affectionate 
tone, “I should gladly make an apology ; but, alas !——~” 

“ But what ?’———“ The paragraph was correct, my friend.” 

“ What! that French officer ? 

“ Yes.” Fernand?” 

“ Yes,”-—_—“ The traitor who surrenderéd the castle of the man in whose 
service he was——” 

‘** Pardon me, my friend, that man was your father !” Albert advanced 
furiously towards Beauchamp, but the latter restrained him more by a 
mild look than by his extended hand. ‘“ My friend,” said he, “here is a 
proof of it.” 

Albert opened the paper ; it was an attestation of four notable inhabit- 
ants of Yanina, proving that Colonel Fernand Mondego, in the service 
of Ali Tebelen, had surrendered the castle for two million crowns, The 
signatures were perfectly legal. Albert tottered and fell overpowered ina 
chair. It could no longer be doubted: the family name was fully given. 
After a moment’s mournful silence, his heart overflowed, and he gave way 

to a flood of tears. Beauchamp, who had watched with sincere pity, the 
young man’s paroxysm of grief, approached him. “ Now, Albert,” said 
he, “ you understand me—Do you not? I wished to see all, and to judge 
of everything for myself, hoping the explanation would be in your father’s 
favour, and that I might do him justice. But, on the contrary, the par- 
ticulars which are given prove that Fernand Mondego, raised by Ali 
Pacha to the rank of governor-general, is no other than Count Fernand 
de Morcerf; then, recollecting the honour you had done me, 1n admitting 
me to your friendship, I hastened to you.” 

Albert, still extended on the chair, covered his face with both hands, as 
if to prevent the light from reaching him. “TI hastened to you,” continued 
Beauchamp, “ to tell you, Albert, in this changing age, the faults of a father 
cannot revert upon his children. Few have passed through this revolu- 
tionary period, in the midst of which we were born, without some stain of 
infamy or blood to soil the uniform of the soldier, the gown, or statesman. 
Now I have these proofs, Albert, and I am in your confidence, no human 
power can force me to a duel which your own conscience would reproach 
you with as criminal, but I come to offer you what you can no longer 
demand of me. Do you wish these proofs, these attestations, which ¥ 
alone possess, to be destroyed? Do you wish this frightful secret to remais: 
with us? Confided to me, it shall never escape my lips; say, Albert, my 
friend, do you wish it ?” : 

ier threw himself on Beauchamp’s neck. “Ah! noble fellow *. 
cried he. ar 

“ Take these, ‘said Beauchamp, presenting the papers to Albett. a 

Albert seized them with a convulsive hand, tore them in pieceg; atv) 
tregnbling lest the least vestige should escape, and one day appear to con- 
front him, he approached the waxlight, always kept burning for cigars, and 
consumed every fragment. “ Dear, excellent friend!’ murmured Albert, 
still burning the papers, ; 

“Let all be forgotten as a sorrowful dream,” said Beauchamp; “let it 
vanish as the last sparks from the blackened paper, and disappear as the 
smoke from those silent ashes.” -——“ Yes, yes,” said Albert, “ and may there 
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remain only the eternal friendship which I promised to my deliverer, which 
shall be transmitted to our children’s children, and shall always remind me 
that I owe my life and the honour of my name to you; for had this been 
known, oh ! Beauchamp, I should have destroyed mysélf ; or,—no, my 
eae mother! I could not have killed her by the same blow,-—I should 

ave fled from my country.”———“ Dear Albert,” said Beauchamp. But 
this sudden and factitious joy soon forsook the young man, and was suc- 
ceeded by still greater grief. 

“Well,” said Beauchamp, “ what still oppresses you, my friend ?” 

“Tam broken-hearted,” said Albert. “ Listen} Beauchamp! I cannot 
thus, ina moment, relinquish the respect, the confidence, and pride with 
which a father’s untarnished name inspiresason. Oh! Beauchamp, Beau- 
champ! how shall now approach mine? Shall I draw back my forehead 
from his embrace, or, withhold my hand from his? JI am the most wretched 
of men. Ah! my mother, my poor mother!” said Albert, gazing through 
his tears at his mother’s portrait ; “if you know this, how much must you 
suffer ?” 

“Come,” said Beauchamp, taking both his hands, “take courage, my 
friend.” ——“ But how came that first note inserted in your journal? Some 
unknown enemy,—an invisible foe has done this.” 

“The more must you fortify yourself, Albert. Let no trace of emotion 
be visible on your countenance ; bear your grief as the cloud bears within 
it ruin and death ; a fatal secret, known only when the storm bursts. Go, 
my friend, reserve your stiength for the moment when the crash shall 
come.” 

“ You think, then, all is not over yet?” said Albert, horror-stricken. 

“T think nothing, my friend ; butall things are possible. A tropos——" 

“ What ?” said Albert, seeing Beauchamp hesitated. 

“ Are you goigg to marry Mademoiselle Danglars,” 

“Why do you ask me now ?”——“ Because the rupture or fulfilment of 
this engagement is connected with the person of whom we were speaking.” 
——* How »”’ said Albert, whose brow reddened : “ you think, M. Dang- 
lars—— 

“Task you only how your engagement stands? Pray put no construc- 
tion on my words I do not mean they should convey, and give them no 
undue weight.” 

“No,” said Albert, “the engagement is broken off.”~——“ Well!” said 
Beauchamp. Then, seeing the young man was about to relapse into 
melancholy, “ Let us go out, Albert,” said he ; “a ride in the wood in the 
phaeton, or on horseback, will refresh you; we will then return to break- 
fast, and you shall attcnd to your affairs, and I to mine.” 

“Willingly,” said Albert ; “but let us walk: I think a little exertion 
would do me good.” ‘The two friends walked out on the fortress. When 
arrived at La Madeleine,—“ Since we are out,” said Beauchamp, “let us 
call on M. de Monte-Cristo; he is admirably adapted to revive one’s 
spirits, because he never interrogates ; and, in my opinion, those who ask 
No questions are the best comforters.” 

“ Gladly.” said Albert ; “I love him--let us call.” 
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CHAPTER LXXXV. 
THE JOURNEY. 


MONTE-CRISTO uttered a joyful exclamation on seeing the young people 
together. “Ah! ah!” said he, “I hope all is over, explained and settled.” 
-———‘‘ Yes,” said Beauchamp ; “the absurd reports have died away, and 
should they be renewed, I would be the first to oppose them ; so let us 
speak no more of it.” 

“ Albert will tell you,” replied the count, “that I gave him the same 
advice. Look,” added he, “I am finishing the most execrable morning’s 
work.”-——“‘ What is it?” said Albert; “arranging your papers, ap- 
parently.” 

“* My papers, thank God, no! my papers are all in capital order, because 
I have none; but M. Cavalcantr’s.” 

“'M. Cavalcanti’s ?” asked Beauchamp. 

“Yes; do you not know that this 1s a young man whom the count is 
introducing ?” said Morcerf. “Tet us not misunderstand each other,” 
replied Monte-Cnisto ; “J introduce. no one, and certainly not M. Caval- 
canti.” “And who,” said Albert, with a forced smile, “is to marry 
Mademoiselle Danglars instead of me, which grieves me cruelly.” 

“What ! Cavalcanti 1s going to marry Mademoiselle Danglars ?” asked 
Beauchamp. “ Certainly ! do you come from the end of the world ?” 
said Monte-Cristo ; “you, a journalist, the husband of renown ! it 1s the 
talk of all Paris.” 

‘And you, count, have made this match ?” asked Beauchamp. 

“I? Silence, Monsieur le Nouvelliste,do not spread that report. I make 
amatch! No, you do not know me; 1 have done all in my power to 
oppose it."——“ Ah! I undeistand,” said Beauchamp, ‘on our friend 
Albert’s account.” 

“On my account?” said the young man; ‘oh, no, indeed ! the count 
will do me the justice to assert that I have, on the contrary, always 
entreated him to break off my engagement, and happily it is ended. The 
count pretends I have not him to thank; but | perfectly well know to 
whom I am indebted.”——“ Listen,” said Monte-Cristo; “I have had 
little to do with it, for I am at variance both with the father-in-law and the 
young man ; there is only Mademoiselle Eugénie, who appears but Iittle 
charmed with the thoughts of matrimony, and who, seeing how little I was 
aoa to persuade her to renounce her dear liberty, retains any affection 
or me.’ 

“ And do you say this wedding is at hand ?»—-—-“ Oh, yes, in spite of all 
Icould say. I do not knowthe young man ; heis said to be of good family 
and tich, but I never trust to vague assertions. I have warned M. 
Danglars of it till I am tired, but he is fascinated with his Lucquois. I 
have even inforrged him of a circumstance I consider very serious ; the 
young man was either changed by his nurse, stglen by gipsies, or lost by 
his tutor, I scarcely know which. But I do know his father lost sight of ' 
him for more than ten years ; what he did during these ten years, God. 
only knows. Well, all that was useless. They have commissioned me to 
writ@to the major to demand papers; and here they are. I send them, 
but will have nothing more to do with the matter.” 

“And what does Mademoiselle d’Armilly say to you for robbing hét of 
her pupil ?”—-—“ Forsooth ! I know not ; but I understand she is going to | 
Italy. Madame Danglars asked me for letters of recommendation for the 
impresari; I gave her a few lines for the director of the Valle Theatre, 
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who is under some obligation to me. But what is the matter, Albert P 
ou look oo ; are you, after all, unconsciously in love with Mademoiselle 
ugénie 
ey am not aware of it,” said Albert, smiling sorrowfully. Beauchamp 

turned to look at some paintings. “ But,” continued Monite-Cristo, “ you 

are not in your usual spirits ?’———“‘I have a dreadful lreadache,” said 

Albert. 

“Well! my dear viscount,” said Monte-Cristo, “I have an infallible 
remedy to propose to you.” “ What 1s that?” asked the young man. 

“A change.” “Indeed !” said Albert. 

. “Ves; and as I am just now excessively annoyed, I shail go from home. 

Shall we go together ?” 

“You annoyed, count ?” said Beauchamp ; “and by what ?”-—-—“ Par- 
diex / you think very lightly of it; I should like to see you with a breviate 
preparing in your house.” 

“What breviate ?” 

* The one M. de Villefort is preparing against my amiable assassin— 
some brigand escaped from the galleys apparently.,.——“ True,” said 
Beauchamp; “1 saw it in the paper. Who is this Caderousse ??——— 
“ Some provincial, 1t appears. M.de Villefort heard of him at Marseilles, 
and M. Danglars recollects having seen him. Consequently, M. le Pro- 
cureur is very active in the affair, and the prefect of police very much 
interested ; and, thanks to that interest, for which I am very grateful, 
they send me all the robbers of Paris and the neighbourhood, under pre- 
tence of their being Cadcrousse’s murderers ; so that in three months, if 
this continue, every robber and assassin in I’rance will have the plan of 
my house at his fingers’ end. Iam resolved to desert them and to go to 
some remote corner of the earth, and shall be happy if you will accompany 
me, viscount.”——— Willingly.” 

“ Then it is settled ?” “Yes, but where?” + 

“Y have told you, where the air is pure, where every sound soothes, 
where one is sure to be humbled, however proud may be his nature, I 
love that humiliation, I, who am master of the universe, as was Augustus.” 
———“ But where are you really going ?” 

“To sea, viscount ; you know I am asailor. I was rocked when an 
infant in the arms of old Ocean, and on the bosom of the beautiful Amphi- 
trite ; I have sported with the green mantle of the one and the azure robe 
of the other; I love the sea as a mistress, and pine if I do not often see 
her.”——— Let us go, count.” “To sea ?”?——* Yes,” 

“You accept my proposal ?’-—-—“ I do.” 

“Well, viscount, there will be in my court-yard this evening a good 
travelling britska, with four post-horses, in which one may rest as in @ 
bed; M, Beauchamp, it holds four very well, will you accompany us ?” 
————“ Thank you, I have just returned from sea.” 7 

“What! you have been to sea?’——“ Yes; I have just made a little 
excursion to the Borromées islands.” 

“What of that ? come with us,” said Albert. 

“No, dear Morcerf; you know I only refuse when the thing is impos- 
sible. Besides, it is important,” added he in a low tone, “ that I sfould 
remain in Paris just now to watch the paper.”——“ Ah! you are a good 
and*an excellent iriend,” said Albert ; “ yes, you are right } watch, watch, 
Beauchamp, and try to discover the enemy who made this disclosure.” 
Albert and Beauchamp parted ; the last pressure of their hands expressed 
what their tongues could not before a stranger. | ie ee 2 
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. © Beanchamp is a worthy fellow,” said Monte-Cristo, when the journalist 
was gone ; “is he not, Albert ?” 

“Yes, and a sincere friend; I love him devotedly, But how we are 
alone, although it is immaterial to me, where are we going ?” | 

“Inte Normandy, if you hke.”——“ Delightful; shall we be quite 
rétired ? have no society, no neighbours 7” a 

Our companions will be riding-horses, dogs to hunt with, and a fishing? ' 
beat.”———“ Exactly what I wish for; I will apprise my mother of my 
intention, and return to you.” 

** But shall you be allowed to go into Normandy ?” 

“I may go where I please.” 

“Yes, 1 am aware you may go alone, since J once met you in Italy— 
but to accompany the mysterious Monte-Cristo ?”—--—“ You forget, count, 
that I have often told you of the deep interest my mother takes in you.” 
—— * Woman is fickle,’ said Francis I. ; ‘woman is like a wave of 
sea,’ said Shakspere; both the great king and the poet ought to have 
known woman’s nature well.”——‘“ My mother is not such a woman; 
careful in forming her opinion, she changes it not.” 

“Ves, truly,” said Monte-Cristo, with a sigh ; “and do you think she 
isin the least interested in me?”——“ I repeat it, you must really be a 
very strange and superior man, for my mother 1s so absorbed by the 
interest you have excited, that when I am with her she speaks of no one 
else.”’——*' And does she try to make you dishke me ?” 

“ On the contrary, she often says, ‘ Morcerf, I believe the count to be a 
noble fellow ; try to gain his esteem.’ ” 

“ Indeed !” said Monte-Cristo, sighing. ——-“ You see, then,” said Albert, 
“that instead of opposing, she will encourage me.” 

“ Adieu, then, until five o’clock ; be punctual, and we shall arrive at 
twelve or one.”——“ At Liéport 2” 

“Ves; or in the neighbourhood.” 

“ But can we travel forty-eight leagues in eight hours r” 

“ Easily,” said Monte-Cristo. 

“You are certainly a prodigy ; you will soon not only surpass the rail- 
way, which would not be very difficult in France, but even the telegraph.” 

“Meanwhile, viscount, since we cannot perform the journey in loss than 
seven or eight hours, do not keep me waiting.” 

“Do not fear, 1 have little to prepare.” Monte-Cristo smiled as he 
nodded to Albert, then remained a moment absorbed in deep meditation, 
But passing his hand across his forehead as if to dispel his reverie, he. 
rang the bell twice, and Bertuccio entered. ‘ Bertuccio,” said he, “1 
intend going this evening to Normandy, instead of to-morrow ot the next 
day; you will have sufficient time before five o’clock; despatch a 
messenger to apprise the grooms at the first station. M. de Morcerf will 
accompany mg.” Bertuccio obeyed, despatched a courier to Pontoisé,to 
say the travelling-carriage would arrive at six o'clock. From Pontoise 
another express was sent to the next stage, anffl in six hours all the horses: 
stationed on the road were ready. Before his departure, the count weat 
to Haydée’s apartments, told her his intention, and resigned everything te, 
h& care. Albert was punctual. The journey soon became intever*-- 
from its rapidity, of which Morcerf had formed no previous idea, “ Tr 
said Monte-Cristo, “ with your post-horses going at the rate of two lea_ 
an hour, and that absurd law that one traveller shall not pass anothét 

Awithout permission, so that an invalid or ill-tempered traveller may 
‘hose who are well and active, it is impossible to move; 1 escape this 
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eevens by travelling with my own postilion and horses; do I not, 
i 


The count put his head out of the window and whistled, and the horses 
appeared to fly. The carriage rolled with a thundering noise over the 
pavement, and every one turned to ‘notice the dazzling meteor. Ali, 
smiling, repeated the sound, grasped the reins with a firm hand, and 
spurred his horses, whose beautiful manes floated in the breeze. This 
child of the desert was in his element ; and with his black face and spark- 
ling eyes, appeared in the cloud of dust he raised hke the genius of the 
simoom and the god of the hurricane “I never knew till now the delight 
of spsed,” said Morcerf, and the last cloud disappeared from his brow ; 
“but where the devil do you get such horses? are they made to order ?” 

* Precisely,” said the count; “six years since 1 bought a horse in 
Hungary remarkable for its swiftness. The thirty-two that we shall use 
to-night are its progeny ; they are all entirely black, with the exception of 
a star upon the forehead.” 

“That is perfectly admirable ; but what do you do, count, with all these 
horses ?” “ You see, I travel with them.” 

“ But you are not always travelling.” 

“When I no longer require them, Bertuccio will sell them; and he 
expects to realise thirty or forty thousand francs by the sale.” 

“ But no monarch in Europe will be wealthy enough to purchase them.” 

“Then he will sell them to some Eastern vizier, who will empty his 
coffers to purchase them, and refill them by applying the bastinado to his 
subjects.” 





“Count, may I suggest one idea to you ?? ——“ Certainly.” 
“Tt is that, next to you, Bertuccio must be the richest gentleman in 
Europe.” ‘** You are mistaken, viscount; I believe he has not a franc in 





his possession.” 

“Then he mast bea wonder. My dear count, if you tell me many more 
marvellous things, I warn you I shall not believe them.” 

“I countenance nothing thit is marvellous, M. Albert; tell me, why 
does a steward rob his master ?” 

“ Because, I suppose, it is his nature to do so, for the love of robbing.” 

“You are mistaken; it is because he has a wife and family, and 
ambitious desires for himself and them. Also because he is not sure of 
always retaining his situation, and wishes to provide for the future. Now, 
M. Bertuccio is alone in the world, he uses my property without account- 
ing for the use he makes of it; he is sure never to leave my service.” 

“Why 2” ew Because I should never get a better.” 

“ Probabilities are deceptive.” ——“ But I deal in certainties; he is the 
best servant over whom you have the power of life and death.” 

“ Do you possess that right over Bertuccio >” Ves,” 

There are words which close a conversation as if with,an iron door ; 
such was the count’s “ yes.” The whole journey was performed with equal 
rapidity, the thirty-two horses, dispersed at seven stages, arrived in eight 
hours. At midnight they arrived at the gate of a beautiful park. The 
porter Was in attendance ; he had been apprised by the groom of the last 
stage of the count’s approach. At half-past two in the morning Morterf 
was conducted to his apartments, where a bath and supper were prepared. 
The servant who had travelled at the back of the carriage waited on him ; 
Baptistin, who rode in front, attended the count. Albert bathed, took his 
supper, and went to bed. All night he was lulled by the melancholy 
noise of the swell of the sea. On rising, he went to his window, which 
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opened on a terrace, having the sea in front, and at the back a pretty park 
bounded by a small forest. In a creek lay a little sloop, with a narrow 
keel and high masts, bearing on its flag the Monte-Cristo arms, which 
were a mountain or, on a sea azure, with a cross gu/es on the shield. 
Around the schooner lay a number ot small fishing-boats belonging to the 
fishermen of the neighbouring village, as humble subjects awaiting orders 
from their queen. ‘There, as in every spot where Monte-Cristo stopped, if 
but for two days, all was comfort : lite became easy. 

Albert found in his ante-room two guns, with all the accoutrements for 
hunting ; a higher room, on the ground floor, containing all the ingenious 
instruments the English have invented for fishing. The day passed in 
pursuing those exercises in which Monte-Cristo excelled ; they killed a 
dozen pheasants in the park, as many trout in the stream, dined in a turret 
overlooking the ocean, and took tea in the library. ) 

Towards the evening of the third day, Albert, completely tired with the 
exercise, which appeared sport to Monte-Cristo, was sleeping in an arm- 
chair near the window, while the count was designing with his architect 
the plan of a conservatory in his house, when the sound of a horse at full 
speed on the high road made Albert look up. He was disagreeably sur- 
prised to see his own valet-de-chambre, whom he had not brought, that he 
might not inconvenience Monte-Cristo. 

“Florentin here !” cried he, starting up ; “is my mother ill?’ And he 
hastened to the door. Monte-Cnsto watched him, he saw him approach 
the valet, who drew a small sealed parcel from his pocket, containing a 
newspaper and a letter, ‘From whom is this?” said he eagerly. “ From 
M. Beauchamp,” replied Florentin. 

“Did he send you ?’?—*—“ Yes, sir; he sent for me to his house, gave 
me money for my journey, procured a horse, and made me promise not 
to stop till I had 1ejoined you; I have come in fifteen hours.” 

Albert opened the letter with fear, uttered a shriek on reading the first 
line, and seized the paper. His sight was dimmed, his legs sank under 
him, and he would have fallen had not Florentin supported him. 

“Poor young man!” said Monte-Cristo, with a low voice; “itis then 
true that the sin of the father shall fall on the children to the third and 
fourth generation.” Meanwhile Albert had revived, and continuing to 
read, he threw back his hair, saying,—“ Florentin, is your horse fit to 
return immediately ??-—“ It is a poor lame post-horse.” 

“In what state was the house when you left?” ‘All was quiet ; but 
on returning from M. Beauchamp’s, I found madame in tears; she had 
sent for me to know when you would return. I told her my orders from 
M. Beauchamp ; she first extended her arms to prevent me, but after a 
moment’s reflection, ‘Go,’ said she, ‘ Florentin, and fetch him.’” 

“Yes, my mother,” said Albert, “I will return, and woe to the infamous 
wretch! But first I must go - ! 

He returnedcompletely changed, to the room where he had left Monte. 
Cristo ; he had gone out as usual, but returned with a trembling voice, a 
feverish look, a threatening eye, and a tottering step. “Count,” said he, 
“I thank you for your hospitality, which I would gladly have enjoyed 
longer ; but I must return to Paris.” “ What has happened ?” _ 

A great misfortune, more important to me than life. Question me’ 
not, I pray you, but lend me a horse.”-——‘ My stables are at your com: ’ 
mand, viscount ; but you will kill yourself by riding on horseback: take'a 
post-chaise or a carriage.” a 

“No, it would delay me, and I require that fatigue you fear: it will do: 
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me good.” Albert reeled as if shot with a cannon-ball, and fell on a chair 
ajeat the door. Monte-Cristo saw not this second weakness, he was at the 
window, calling—“ Ali, a horse for M. Morcerf! quick, he is in a hurry !* 
These words restored Albert, he darted from the room, followed by the 
count. “Thank you !” cried he, throwing himself on his horse. ‘“ Return 
@s soon as you can, Florentin. Must | use any pass-word to procure a 
horse ??———-“ Only dismount, another will be immediately saddled.” Albert 
hesitated a moment. “ You may think my departure strange and foolish,” 
said the young man; “ you know not how a paragraph in a newspaper 
may exasperate. Read that,” said he, “when I am gone, that you may 
not be witness af my anger.” 

While the count picked up the papcr he put spurs to his horse, and 
started ‘with the rapidity of an arrow. The count watched him with a 
pote of compassion, and when he had completely disappeared, read as 

ows :— 


“The French officer in the service of Ali, Pacha of Yanina, alluded to 
three weeks since in the ‘ Impartial,’ who not only surrendered the castle 
of Yanina, but sold his benefactor to the Turks, styled himself truly at that 
time Fernand, as our honourable brother states ; but he has since added 
to his Christian name a title of nobility and a family name. He now calls 
himself the count of Morcerf, and ranks among the peers.” 


Thus this terrible secret, which Beauchamp had so generously destroyed, 
appeared again as an aimed phantom; and another paper, cruelly in- 
formed, had published, two days after Albert’s departure for Normandy, 
the few lines which had almost distracted the unfortunate young man. 


CHAPTER LXXXVI. 
THE TRIAL. 


AT eight o’clock in the morning Albert had arrived at Beauchamp’s door. 
The valet-de-chambre had received orders to introduce him into his 
master’s room, who was just then bathing. ‘‘ Here I am,” said Albert. 

“Well, my poor friend,” replied Beauchamp, “1 expected you.” “ey 
need not say, | think you are too faithful and too kind to have spoken of 
that painful circumstance. Your having sent for me is another proof of 
your affection. So, without losing time, tell me, have you the slightest idea 
whence this terrible blow proceeds ?” 

“J think I have some cluc.”———* But first tell me all the particulars of 
this shameful plot.” Beauchamp proceeded to relate to the young man, 
overwhelmed with shame and grief, the following facts :—Two days pre- 
viously, the article had appeared in another paper besides the “ Impartial,” 
and, what was more serious, one that was well known as a government 
paper. Beauchamp was breakfasting when he read the pafsage: he sent 
immediately for a cabrioley, and hastened to the publisher's office. Al- 
though professing diametrically opposite principles from those of the 
editor ef the accusing paper, Beauchamp, as it sometimes, We may sy. 
often, happens, was his intimate friend. The editor was reading, weth 
apparent delight, a sod article in the same paper on beet-root sugar, 
probably a composition of his own. gio 

“Ah! pardiew !” said Beauchamp, “with the paper in your hand my’. 
friend, I need not tell you the cause of my visit.”———“ Are you, perchance, 
concerned in the sugar question?” asked the editor of the ministerial paper, 
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totally different subject interests me.”——“ What is it?” 
' “The article relative to Morcerf,” | 

“Indeed! Isit not a curious affair ?>——“ So curious, that I think you 
are running a great risk of a prosecution for defamation of character.” 

“Not at all; we have received with the information all the requisite 
proofs, and we are quite sure M. de Morcerf will not raise his voice against 
us ; besides, it is rendcring a service to one’s country to denoun@® those 
wretched criminals who are unworthy of the honour it bestows on them.” 
Beauchamp remained thunder-struck. “Who, then, has so correctly in- 
formed you ?” asked he; ‘for my paper, which had announced the subject, 
has been obliged to a for want of proof; and yet we are more interested 
than you in exposing M. de Morcerf, as he is a peer of France, and we are 
of the opposition.” 

“Oh ! that is very simple: we have not sought to scandalise ; this news 
was brought tous. A man arrived, yesterday, from Yanina, bringing the 
formidable bundle; and as we hesitated to publish the accusatory 
article, he told us it should be inserted in some other paper.” 

Beauchamp understood that nothing remained but to submit, and left 
the office to despatch a courier to Morcerf. But he had been unable to 
send to Albert the following particulars, as the events had transpired after 
the messenger’s departure; namely, that the same day, a great agitation was 
manifest in the House of Peers among the usually calm groups of the noble 
assembly. Every one had arrived almost before the usual hour, and was 
conversing on the melancholy event which was to attract the atten- 
tion of the public towards one of their most illustrious members. Some 
were perusing the article, others making comments and recalling circum- 
stances which substantiated the charges still more. The count was no 
favourite with his colleagues, Like all upstarts, he had had recourse to a 
great deal of haughtiness to maintain his position. The true nobility 
Jaughed at him, the talented repelled him, and the honourable instinctively 
despised him. Such were the extremities to which the count was driven : 
the finger of God once pointed at him, every one was prepared to raise the 
hue and cry after him. 

The count de Morcerf alone was ignorant of the news. He did nottake 
in the paper containing the defamatory news, and had passed the morning 
in writing letters and in trying ahorse. He arrived at his usual hour, with 
a proud look and insolent demeanour; he alighted, passed through the 
corridors, and entered the house without observing the hesitation of the 
doar-keepers or the coolness of his colleagues. Business had already 
commenced half-an-hour when he entered. Every one held the accusing: 
paper, but, as usual, no one liked to take upon himself the responsibility 
of the attack. At length an honourable peer, Morcerf’s acknowledged’ 
enemy, ascended the tribune with that solemnity which announced the ex- 

ted moment gad arrived. There was an imposing silence ; Morcer¥': 
lone knew not why such profound attention wqs given to an orator who: 
was not always listened to with so much complacency. The count did not: 
notice the introduction, in which the speaker announced that his cognmw: 
nication would be of that vital importance that it demanded the undivided, 
attention of the House ; but, at the names Yanina and Colonel Fernand,’ 
he turned so awfully pale that every member shuddered and fixed his eyes. 
upon him. Moral wounds have this peculiarity, they conceal themselveg' 
but never close ; always painful, always ready to bleed when touched, they: 
remain fresh and apen in the heart, Bee | 


“No,” replied Beauchamp, “I have not considered the question; a 
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The article having been read during this painful silence, it was only then 
disturbed by a universal shudder, and immediately restored when the ora- 
tor resumed. He stated his scruples and the difficulties of the case: it 
was the honour of M. de Morcerf, and that of the whole House, he proposed 
to defend, by provoking a debate on those personal questions always so 
warmly agitated. He concluded by calling for an examination, which 
might confound the calumnious report before it had time to spread, and to 
restor@P. de Morcerf to the position he had long held in public opinion. 
Morcerf was so completely overwhelmed by this enormous and unexpected 
calamity that he could scarcely stammer a few words as he looked round 
on the assembly. This timidity, which might proceed from the astonish- 
ment of innocence as well as the shame of guilt, conciliated some in his 
favour ; for men who are truly generous are always ready to compassionate 
when the misfortune of their enemy surpasses the limits of their hatred. 
The president put it to the vote, and it was decided the examination 
should take place. The count was asked what time he required to prepare 
his defence. Morcerf’s conrage had revived when he found himself alive 
after this horrible blow. “ My lords,” answered he, “it is not by time I 
could repel the attack made on me by enemies unknown to me, and, 
doubtless, hidden in obscurity ; it is immediately, and by a thunderbolt, 
I must repel the flash of lightning which, for a moment, startled me. Oh! 
that I could, instead of taking up this defence, shed my last drop of blood 
to prove to my noble colleagues that I am their equal in worth.” 
These words made a favourable mnpression on behalf of the accused. “I 
demand, then, that the examination shall take place as soon as possible, 
and I will furnish the house with all necessary information.” “What 
day do you fix ?” asked the president. 

“To-day I am at your service,” replied the count. The president rang 
the bell. “Does the House approve that the examination should take 
place to-day ?” “Ves !” was the unanimous answer. 

A committee of twelve members was chosen to examine the proofs 
brought forward by Morcerf. The examination would commence at eight 
o’clock that evening in the committee-room, and, if it were necessary to 
postpone it, it would be resumed each evening at the same hour. Morcerf 
asked leave to retire ; he had to collect the documents he had long been 
preparing against this storm, which his sagacity had foreseen. 

Albert listened, trembling now with hope, then with anger, and then 
again with shame ; for, from Beauchamp’s confidence, he knew his father 
was guilty ; and he asked himself how, since he was guilty, he could prove 
his innocence. Beauchamp hesitated to continue his narrative. “ What 
next ?” asked Albert. 

“ What next? My friend, you impose a painful task onme. Must you 
know all ?’-———“ Absolutely ; and rather from your lips than another’s.” 
———“ Prepare your courage, then; for never will you have required it 
more.” Albert passed his hand over his forehead, as if toetry his strength, 
as a man, who is preparing to defend his life, proves his shield and bends 
his sword. He thought himself strong enough, for he mistook fever for 
energy. “ Proceed,” said he. 

“The evening arrived : all Paris was in expectation. Many said ypur 
father had only to show himself to confound the charge; many others: 
said he would not appear; while some asserted they had seen him start 
for Brussels, and others went to the police-office to inquire if he had taken 
out a passport, I used all my influence with ene of the committee, a 
young peer of my acquaintance, to get introduced into a sort of gallery. 
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He called for me at seven o’clock, and, before any one had arrived, asked 
one of the door-keepers to place me in a box. I was concealed by a 
column, and might witness the whale of the terrible scene which was 
about to take place. At eight o’clockjall were in their places, and M. de 
Morcerf entered at the last stroke. He held some papers in his hand; 
his countenance was calm, and step firm, his dress particularly nice, and, 
according to the ancient military costume, buttoned completely up to the 
chin. Hus presence produced a good effect. His committee was com- 
pose of liberal men, several of whom came forward to shake hands with 
im. 

Albert felt his heart bursting at these particuiars, but gratitude mingled 
with his sorrow ; he would gladly have embraced those who had given his 
father this proof of esteem at a moment when his honour was so powerfully 
attacked. ‘At this moment one of the door-keepers brought in a letter 
for the president. ‘ You are at hbeity to speak, M. de Morcerf,’ said the 
president, as he unsealed the letter; and the count began his defence, I 
assure you, Albert, in a most eloquent and skilful manner. He produced 
documents, proving that the vizier of Yanina had, to the last moment, 
honoured him with his entire confidence, since he had entrusted him with 
a negotiation of life and death with the emperor, He produced the ring, 
his mark of authority, with which Ah Pacha generally sealed his letters, 
and which the latter had given him that he might, on his return” at any 
hour of the day or night, or evenin his harem, gainaccesstohim, Unfor- 
tunately, the negotiation failed, and when he returned to defend his bene- 
factor, he was dead. ‘ But,’ said the count, ‘so great was Ali Pacha’s con- 
fidence, that, on his death-bed, he resigned his favourte mistress and her 
daughter to my care.’” Albert started on hearing these words ; the history 
of Haydée recurred to him, and he remembered what she had said of that 
message and the ring, and the manner in which she had been sold and 
madeaslave. “And what effect did this discourse produce?’ anxiously 
inquired Albert. “T acknowledge it affected me, and, indeed, all the 
committee also,” said Beauchamp. 

“ Meanwhile, the president carelessly opened the letter which had been 
brought to him ; but the first lines aroused his attention: he read them 
again and again, and fixing his eyes on M. de Morcerf,—‘ M. le Comte,’ 
said he, ‘ you have said the vizier of Yanina had confided his wife and 
daughter to your care ?—-—‘ Yes, sir,’ replied Morcerf, ‘ but in that, like all 
the rest, misfortune pursued me; on my return, Vasiliki and her daughter 
Haydée had disappeared.‘ Did you know them?’ ‘My intimacy 
with the pacha and his unlimited confidence had gained me an introduc- 
tion to them, and I had seen them above twenty times.’ ” 

“Have you any idea what is become of them?——‘ Yes, sir; I heard 
they had fallen victims to their sorrow, and, perhaps, to their poverty. I 
was not rich ; my life was in constant danger; I could not seek them, to 
my great regret? The president frowned imperceptibly. ‘ Gentlemen,’ 
said he, ‘ you have heard M. le Comte de Moreerf’s defence. Can you, 
M. le Comte, produce any witnesses to the truth of what you have as- 
serted P—-——‘ Alas ! no, sir,’ replied the count, ‘all those who surrownded 
ihe wézier, or who knew me at his court, are cither dead or scattered ; alone, 
I believe, of all my countrymen, I survived that dreadful war : I have only 
the letters of Ali Tebelen, which I have placed before you; the ring, a 
token of his good-will, which is here; and, lastly, the most convincing 
proof I can offer, namely, after an anonymous attack, the absence of 
ali witness against my veracity and the purity of my military tee A 
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murmur of approbation ran through the assembly ; and at this moment, 
Albert, had nothing more transpired, your father’s cause had been gained, 
It only remained to put it to the vote, when the president resumed :-~ 
‘Gentlemen, and you, M., le Comte, you will not be displeased, 1 presume, 
to listen to one who calls himself a very important witness, and whe 
has just presented himself. He is, doubtless, come to prove the perfect 
innocence of our colleague. Here is a letter I have just received on 
the subject ; shall it be read, or shall it be passed over? and shall we 
not regard this incident ?? M. de Morcerf turned pale, and clenched his 
hands on the papers he held. The committee decided to hear the letter; 
the count was thoughtful and silent. The president read :— 

“«Mr, President,—I can furnish the committee of inquiry into the 
conduct of the Lieutenant-General Count de Morcerf in Epirus and in 
Macedonia with important particulars,’ 

“The president paused, and the count turned pale. The president 
looked at his auditors. ‘ Procecd,’ was heard on all sides. The president 
resumed :— 

“1 was on the spot at the death of Ali Pacha; I was present during 
his last moments ; I know what is become of Vasiliki and Haydée ; I am 
at the command of the committee, and even claim the honour of being 
heard. I shall be in the lobby when this note is delivered to you.’ 

““* And who is this witness, or rather this enemy?’ asked the count, in a 
tone in which there was a visible alteration. ‘We shall know, sir,’ replied 
the president. ‘Is the committee willing to hear this witness ?’——‘ Yes, 
yes,’ said they all at once. The door-keepe: was called. ‘Is there any 
one in the lobby ? said the president. 

“Yes, sir”——-—‘ Who is it? "A female, accompanied by a servant. 
Every one looked at his neighbour. ‘ Introduce the female, said the pre- 
sident. Five minutes after, the door-keeper again appeared : all eyes 
were fixed on the door, and J,” said Beauchamp, “shared the general 
expectation and anxiety. Behind the door-keeper walked a female en- 
veloped in a large veil, which completely concealed her. It was evident, 
from her figure and the perfumes she had about her, that this was a young 
and elegant woman, but that was all. The president requested her to 
throw aside her veil, and it was then seen she was dressed in the Grecian 
costume, and was remarkably beautiful.” 

“ Ah !” said Albert, “it was she.” Who ?” 

“* Haydée.”——“ Who told you that ?” 

“ Alas ! I guess it. But goon, Beauchamp. You see Iam calm and 
strong. And yet we must be drawing near the disclosure.”——-“ M. de 
Morcerf,” continued Beauchamp, “looked at this female with surprise 
and terror. Her lips were about to pass his sentence of life or death. 
To all the committee the adventure was so extraordinary and curious, 
that the interest they had felt for the count’s safety became now quite 
a secondary matter. The president himself advanced fo place a seat for 
the young lady ; but shetdeclined availing herself of it. As for the count, 
he had fallen on his chair; it was evident his legs refused to support him, 

*«* Madam,’ said the president, ‘you have engaged to furnish the 
committee with some important particulars respecting the affair at Yenina, 
and you have stated that you were an eye-witness of the events’——' 
was, indeed ” said the stranger, with a tone of sweet melancholy, and 
with thé sonorous voice peculiar to the East. i oe 

““* But allow me to say you must have been very young then’——‘I 
awas four years old ; but as those events. deeply concerned me, uot a single 





particular has escaped iny memory.———“In what manner could those 
events concetn you? and who are you, that they should have made sq 
deep an impression on you?——‘On them depended my father’s life,’ 
replied she, ‘Iam Haydée, the daughter of Ali Tebelen, pacha of 
Yanina, and of Vasiliki, his beloved wife.’ 

“The blush of mingled pride and modesty which suddenly suffused the 
cheeks of the young female, the brilliancy of her eye, and her highly 
important communication, produced an inexpressible effect on the as- 
sembly. As for the count, he could not have been more overwhelmed if 
a thunderbolt had fallen at his feet and opened before him an immense 
gulf. ‘Madame,’ replied the president, bowing with profound respect, 

allow me to ask one question, it shall be the last: Can you prove the 
authenticity of what you have now stated ?-—‘ I can, sir,’ said Haydée, 
drawing from under her veil a satin satchel highly perfumed ; ‘for here is 
the register of my birth, signed hy my father and his principal officers ; 
and that of my baptism, my father having consented to my being brought 
up in my mother’s faith ; this latter has been sealed by the grand primate 
ot Macedonia and Epirus, and lastly (and peithaps the most important), 
the record of the sale of my person and that.of my mother to the 
Armenian merchant El-Kobbir, by the French officer, who, in his in- 
famous bargain with the Porte, had reserved as his part of the booty, the 
wife and daughter of his benefactor, whom he sold for the sum of four 
hundred thousand francs.’ A greenish paleness spread over the count’s 
cheeks, and his eyes became bloodshot, at these terrible imputations, 
which were listened to by the assembly with an ill-foreboding silence. 

“ Haydée, still calm, but whose calmness was moie dreadful than the 
anger of another would have been, handed to the president the record of 
her sale, registered in Arabic. It had been supposed some of these papers 
might be registered in the Arabian, Romaic, or Turkish language, and the 
interpreter of the House was 1n attendance, One of the noble peers, who 
was familiar with the Arabian language, having studied it during the 
aa Egyptian campaign, followed with his eye as the translator read 
aloud :— 


* “<7, El-Kobbir, a slave-merchant, and furnisher of the harem of his 
highness, acknowledge having received for transmission to the sublime 
emperor, from the French lord, Count of Monte-Cristo, an emerald valued 
at eight hundred thousand francs, as the ransom of a young Christian slave 
of eleven years of age, named Haydée, the acknowledged daughter of the 
late Lord Ali Tebelen, Pacha of Yanina, and of Vasiliki, his favourite ; 
she having been sold to me seven years previously, with her mother, who 
had died on arriving at Constantinople, by a French colonel in the service 
of the Vizier Ali Tebelen, named Fernand Mondego. The above-men+ 
tioned purchase was made on his highness’s account, whose mandate I 
had, for the sumgof four hundred thousand francs. 4 

** Given at Constantinople, by authority of his highness, in the year 


we ae aie “Signed EL-Kopgyr? 
_ “*That this record should have all due authority, it shall bear the im~ 
perifi seal, which the vendor is bound to have affixed to it” oa ee. 


“Near the merchant’s signature there was, indeed, the seal of the sul- 
lime emperor. A dreadful silence succeeded the reading of this paper ; 
the count could only look, and his gaze, fixed as if unconsciowsly.om 
Haydée, seemed one of: fire and blood. ‘Madame,’ said the president — 
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‘ may reference be made to the Count of Monte-Cristo, who is now, I be- 
lieve, in Paris P-——“ Sir,’ replied Haydée, ‘the Count of Monte-Criste, my 
other father, has been in Normandy the last three days,’ 

““* Who, then, has counselled you to take this step, one for which the 
court is deeply indebted to you, and which is perfectly natural, consider- 
ing your birth and your misfortunes ? ‘Sir replied Haydée, ‘I have 
been led to take this step from a feeling of respect and grief. Although 4 
Christian, may God forgive me! I have always sought to revenge my 
illustrious father. Since I set my foot in France, and knew the traitor 
lived in Paris, I have watched carefully. I live retiredin the house of my 
noble protector, but I do it from choice; I love retirement and silence, 
because I can live with my thoughts and recollections of past days. But 
M. le Comte de Monte-Cristo surrounds me with every paternal care, and 
I any ignorant of nothing which passes in the world. I learn allin the 
silence of my apartments : for instance, I see all the newspapers, every - 
periodical, as well as every new melody ; and by thus watching the course 
of the life of others, I learned what had transpired this morning in the 
House of Peers, and what was to take place this evening ; then I wrote.’ 

“* Then,’ remarked the president, ‘the Count of Monte-Cristo knows 
nothing of your present proceedings ” ‘He is anu unaware of them ; 
and I have but one fear, which is, that he should disapprove of what I 
have done. But it is a glorious day for me,’ continued the young girl, 
raising her ardent gaze to heaven, ‘that on which I find at last an oppor- 
tunity of avenging my father !’ 

“The count had not uttered one word the whole of this time. His col- 
leagues looked at him, and doubtless pitied his blighted prospects, which 
sank under the perfumed breath of a woman. His misery was depicted by 
sinister lines on his countenance. ‘M.de Morcerf, said the president, ‘do 
you recognise this lady as the daughter of Ali Tebelen, Pacha of Yanina?’ 
-——‘ No, said Morcerf, attempting to rise ; ‘it is a base plot, contrived by 
my enemies.’ Haydée, whose eyes had been fixed upon the door, as if 
expecting some one, turned hastily, and, seeing the count standing, shrieked, 
“You do not know me” said she. ‘Well, I fortunately recognise you! 
You are Fernand Mondego, the French officer, who led the troops of my 
noble father! It 1s you who surrendered the Castle of Yanina! It is you 
who, sent by him to Constantinople, to treat with the emperor for the life 
or death of your benefactor, brought back a false mandate granting full 
pardon! It is you who, with that mandate, obtained the pacha’s ring, 
which gave you authority over Selim, the fire-keeper! It is you who 
stabbed Selim! It is you who sold us, my mother and me, to the mer- 
chant, El-Kobbir! Assassin! assassin! assassin! you have still on your 
brow your master’s blood! Look, gentlemen, all !’ 

“ These words had been pronounced with such enthusiasm and evident 
truth, that every eye was fixed on the count’s forehead, and he himself 
passed his hand across it, as if he felt Ali’s blood still moist upon it. ‘ You 
positively recognise M. d& Morcerf as the officer, Fernand Mondego ?}—— 
‘Indeed I do! cried Haydée. ‘Oh, my mother! it was you who told me, 
“You were free, you had a beloved father, you were destined to be almost 
a queen. Look well at that man; it is he who raised your father’s fiead 
on the point of a spear; it is he who sold us; it is he who forsook us! 
Look well at his right hand, on which he has a large wound ; if you forgot 
his features, yon would know him by that hand, into which fell, one by 
one, the golden pieces of the merchant El-Kobbir!”. I know him! Ah! 
Tat him say now if he does not recognise me !. Each word fell hke a dagger 
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on Morcerf, and deprived him of a portion of his energy ; as she uttered 
the last, he hid hastily in his bosom his hand, which had indeed been 
mutilated by a wound, and fell back on his chair, overwhelmed by wretched- 
ness and despair. This scene completely changed the opinion of the 
assembly respecting the accused count. 

“¢ M. le Comte de Morcerf,’ said the president, ‘do not allow yourself to 
be depressed ; answer. The justice of the court is supreme and impartial 
as that of God ; it will not suffer you to be trampled on by your enemies 
without giving you an opportunity of defending yourself. Shall further in- 
quiries be made? Shall two members of the House be sent to Yanina? 
Speak ? Morcerf did not reply. Then all the members looked at each 
other with terror. They knew the count’s energetic and violent temper ; 
it must be, indeed, a dreadful blow which would deprive him of courage to 
defend himself. They expected this silence, resembling a sleep, would be 
followed by an awakening like a thunderbolt, ‘ Well, asked the president, 
‘what is your decision ? 

“¢T have no reply to make,’ said the count, in a low tone. 

“¢ Has the daughter of Ali Tebelen spoken the truth?’ said the presi- 
dent. ‘Is she, then, the terrible witness to whose charge you dare not 
plead “ Not guilty?” Have you really committed the crimes of which you 
are accused? The count looked round him with an expression which 
might have softened tigers, but which could not disarm ns judges. Then 
he raised his eyes towards the ceiling, but withdrew them immediately, as 
if he feared the roof would open and reveal to his distressed view that 
second tribunal called heaven, and that other judge named God. Then, 
with a hasty movement, he tore open his coat, which seemed to stifle him, 
and flew from the room like a madman; his footstep was heard one 
moment in the corridor, then the rattling of his carriage-wheels as he was 
driven 1apidly away. ‘Gentlemen,’ said the president, when silence was 
restored, ‘is M. le Comte de Morcerf convicted of felony, treason, and 
outrage ?——‘ Yes,’ replied all the members of the committee of inquiry 
with a unanimous voice. 

“ Haydée had remained until the close of the meeting. She heard the 
count’s sentence pronounced without betraying an expression of joy or 
pity ; then, drawing her vcil over her face, she bowed majestically to the 
councillors, and left with that dignified step which Virgil attributes to his 
goddesses.” 





CHAPTER LAXXVII. 
THE CHALLENGE, 


“THEN,” continued Beauchamp, “I took advantage of the silence and the 
darkness to leave the house without being seen. The doorkeeper who had 
introduced me w&s waiting for me at the door, and he conducted me through 
the corridors to a private entrance opening intq,La Rue de Vaugirard, I 
left with mingled feelings of sorrow and delight. Excuse me, Albert, 
sorrow on ydur account, and delight with that noble girl, thus pugsuing 
patgnal vengeance. Yes, Albert, from whatever source the blow may have 

roceeded—it may be from an enemy, but that enemy is only the agent of 

rovidence.” Albert held his head between his hands ; he raised his face, 
red with shame and bathed in tears, and seizing Beauchamp’s arm, “My 
friend,” said he, “my life is ended. I cannot calmly say with you, ‘Pro- 
vidence has struck the blow ;’ but I must discover who pursues me with 
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his hatred, and when J have found him 1 will kill him, or he will kill me 
I rely on your friendship to assist me, Beauchamp, if contempt has not 
banished it from your heart.” 

“Contempt, my friend! how does this misfortune affect you? No, 
happily that unjust prejudice is forgotten which made the son responsible 
for the father’s actions. Review your life, Albert : although it is only just 
beginning, did a lovely summer’s day ever dawn with greater purity than 
has marked the commencement of your career? No, Albert, take my 
advice. You are young and rich: leave Paris ; all is soon forgotten in the 
great Babylon of excited life and changing taste. ‘You will return after 
three or four years with a Russian princess for a bride, and no one will 
think more of what occurred yesterday than if it had happened sixteen 
years ago.” 

“Thank you, my dear Beauchamp, thank you for the excellent feeling 
which prompts your advice ; but it cannot be thus. I have told you my 
wish, or, if it must be so, I will say determination. You understand that, 
interested as I am in this affair, I cannot see it in the same light as you 
do. What appears to you toemanate from a celestial source, seems to me 
to proceed from one far less pure. Providence appears to me to have no 
share in this affair; and happily so, for instead of the invisible, impalpable 
agent of celestial rewards and punishments, I shall find one both palpable 
and visible, on whom I shall revenge myself, I assure you, for all I have 
suffered during the last month. Now, I repeat, Beauchamp, I wish to re- 
turn to human and material existence ; and if you are still the friend you 

rofess to be, help me to discover the hand that struck the blow.”-——“ Be 
it so,” said Beauchamp ; “if you must have me descend to earth, I submit ; 
and if you will seek your enemy, I will assist you, and I will engage to find 
him, my honour being almost as deeply interested as yours.” 

“Well, then, you understand, Beauchamp, that we begin our research 
immediately. Each moment’s delay 1s an eternity for me. The calumni- 
ator is not yet punished, and he may hope he will not be; but, on my 
honour, if he thinks so, he deceives himself.” 

“Well, listen, Morcerf.”.——“ Ah, Beauchamp, I see you know something 
already : you will restore me to life.” 

“ 1 do not say there is any truth in what I am going to tell you ; but it is, 
at least, as a light in a dark night; by following it we may, perhaps, dis- 
cover something more certain.” 

“Tell me; satisfy my impatience.” “Well, I will tell you what I did 
not like to mention on my return from Yanina.” 

“ Say on.”——‘ I went, of course, to the chief banker of the town to 
make inquiries. At the first word, before I had even mentioned your 
father’s name— 

, “ ‘Ah, said he, “I guess what brings you here.’ 

** How, and why ? 

“* Because a fortnight since I was questioned on the €ame subject.’ 

“« By whom ?——‘ Bya banker of Paris, my correspondent.’ 

* * Whose name is——’ ; 

*¢ Danglars,’———“ He !” cried Albert ; “yes, it is indeed he who has so 
long pursued my father with jealous hatred. He, the man who wotid be 
popular, cannot forgive the Count of Morcerf for being created a peer; 
and this marriage, broken off without a reason being assigned—yes, it ‘is 
all from the same cause.”——“ Inquire, Albert, but do not be angry without 
reason ; inquire, and if it is true———” a Sf ee 
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“Oh, yes, if it is true,” cried the young man, “ he shall pay me all have 
suffered,”———‘ Beware, Morcerf, he is already an old man: 

“TJ will respect his age as he has respected the honour of my family ; 
if my father had offended him, why did he not attack him personally? 
Oh, no, he was afraid to encounter him face to face.” i 

“T do not condemn you, Albert; I only restrain you. Act pru- 
dently.” 

“ Oh,do not fear ; besides, you will accompany me. Beauchamp, solemn 
transactions should be sanctioned by a witness. Before this day closes, if 
M. Danglars is guilty, he shall cease to live, or I will die. Pardiew! Beav- 
champ, mine shall be a splendid funcral !” 

. When such resolutions are made, Albert, they should be promptly 
executed. Do you wish to go to M. Danglars? Let us go immediately.” 
They sent for a cabriolet. On entering the banker’s mansion, they per- 
ceived the phaeton and servant of M. Andrea Cavalcanti. “ Ah, pardleu? 
that’s good,” said Albert, with a gloomy tone. “If M. Danglars will not 
fight with me, I will kill his son-in-law ; Cavalcanti will certainly fight.” 
The servant announced the young man ; but the banker, recollecting what 
had transpired the day before, did not wish him admitted. It was, how- 
ever, tco late: Albert had followed the footman, and, hearing the order 

iven, forced the door open, and, followed by Beauchamp, found himself 
in the banker’s cabinet. “ Sir,” cried the latter, “am I no longer at libert 
to receive whom I choose in my house? You appear to forget yourself 
sadly.”—--—“ No, sir,” said Albert, coldly; “there are circumstances in 
which one cannot, except through cowardice—I offer you that refuge— 
refuse to admit certain persons at least.” 

“ What is your errand, then, with me, sir?” 

“T mean,” said Albert, approaching, without apparently noticing Caval- 
canti, who stood with his back towards the fireplace—“ I mean to propose 
a meeting in some retired corner where no one will interrupt us for ten 
minutes, that will be sufficient ; where two men having met, one of them 
will remain on the ground.” Danglars turned pale; Cavalcanti moved a 
step forward, and Albert turned towards him. “ And you, too,” said he, 
“come, if you like, M. le Comte; you have a claim, being almost one of 
the family, and I will give as many rendezvous of that kind as I can find 
persons willing to accept them.” Cavalcanti looked at Danglars with a 
stupefied air; and the latter, making an effort, rose and advanced between 
the two young people. Albert’s attack on Andrea had placed him on a 
different footing, and he hoped this visit had another cause than that he 
had at first supposed. , 

“Indeed, sir,” said he to Albert, “if you are come to quarrel with this 
gentleman, because I have preferred him t» you, I shall resign the case to 
the Ce du rvot”———““ You mistake, sir,” said Morcerf, with a gloomy 
smile ; “ Jam not alluding in the least to matrimony, and I only addressed 
myself to M. CRalcanti because he appeared disposed to interfere between 
us. In one respect you are right, for J am ready to quarrel with every one | 
to-day ; but,you have the first claim, M. Danglars.” _ 
_* Sir,” replied Danglars, pale with anger and fear, “I warn you, When I 
hae the misfortune to meet with a mad dog, I kill it; and far from think- 
ing myself guilty of a crime, I believe I do society a kindness, Now, if 
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history? Have I travelled in that country? Did I advise your father to 
sell the castle of Yanina—to betray-——” . 

“ Silence !” said Albert, with a thundering voice. “No; it is not you 
who have directly made this exposure and brought this sorrow on us, but 
you hypocritically provoked it.” 

“Jy oH" Yes ; you! How came it known ?” 

“T suppose you read it in the paper in the account from Yanina ?” 

“Who wrote to Yanina?”———*' To Yanina ?” 

“Yes. Who wrote for particulars concerning my father ?” 

“I imagine any one may write to Yanina.” 

“But one person only wrote !”———“ One only ?” 

“Ves; and that was you !” “J, doubtless, wrote. It appears to 
me that when about to marry your daughter to a young man, it is right 
to make some inquiries respecting his family; it is not only a right but a 
duty.’ 

“ You wrote, sir, knowing what answer you would receive.”——“ J, in- 
deed! I assure you,* cried Danglars, with a confidence and security 
proceeding less from fear than from the interest he really felt for the 
young man, “I solemnly declare to you, that I should never have 
thought of writing to Yanina, did I know anything of Ali Pacha’s misfor- 
tunes.’ 

“Who, then, urged you to write? Tell me.”——“ Pardiex / it was the 
most simple thing in the world. I was speaking of your father’s past his- 
tory. I said the origin of his fortune remained obscure. The person to 
whom I addressed my scruples asked me where your father had acquired 
his property? I answered, ‘In Greece.’ ‘Then, said he, ‘write to 
Yanina,’”-——-“ And who thus advised you ?” 

“ No other than your friend, Monte-Cristo.” 

“ The count of Monte-Cristo told you to write to Yanina ?” 

“Yes ; and I wrote, and will show you my correspondence, if you like.” 
Albert and Beauchamp looked at each other. ‘‘ Sir,” said Beauchamp, 
who had not yet spoken, “ you appear to accuse the count, who is absent 
from Paris at this moment, and cannot justify himself..———“ I accuse no 
one, sir,” said Danglars ; “ I relate, and I will repeat before the count what 
I have said to you.” 

“Toes the count know what answer you received ?” 

“Yes ; I showed it to him.” “Did he know my father’s Christian 
name was Fernand, and his family name Mondego ?” 

“Yes; I had told him that long since; and I did nothing more than 
any other would have done in my circumstances, and perhaps less, 
When, the day after the arrival of this answer, your father came, by the 
advice of Monte-Cristo, to ask my daughter’s hand for you, I decidedly 
refused him, but without any explanation or exposure. In short, why 
should I have any more to do with the affair? How did the honour or 
disgrace of M. de Morcerf affect me? It neither increases! nor decreased 
my income.” ‘ 

Albert felt the colour mounting to his brow; there was no doubt upon 
the subject, Danglars defended himself with the baseness, but at the same 
time, with the assurance, of a man who speaks the truth, at least in part, 
if not wholly—not for conscience’ sake, but through fear. Besides, what 
was Morcerf seeking? It was not whether Danglars or Monte-Cristo was 
more or less guilty; it was a man who would answer for the offence, 
whether trifling or serious ; it was a man who would fight, and {t was evi- 
dent Danglars would not fight, And, in addition to this, everything for. 
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gotten or unperceived before, presented itself now to his recollection. 
onte-Cristo knew everything, as he had bought the daughter of Ali 
Pacha ; and, knowing everything, he had advised Danglars to. write to 
Yanina. The answer known, he had yielded to Albert’s wish to be intro- 
duced to Haydée, and allowed the conversation to turn on the death of 
Ali, and had not opposed Haydée’s recital (but having, doubtless, warned 
the young girl, in the few Romaic words he spoke to her, not to discover 
Morcerf’s father). Besides, had he not begged of Morcerf not to mention 
his father’s name before Haydée? Lastly, he had taken Albert to Nor 
mandy when he knew the final blow approached. There could be no 
doubt that all had been calculated and previously arranged ; Monte-Cristo 
then was in league with his father’s enemies. Albert took Beauchamp 
aside, and communicated these ideas to him. 

“ You are right,” said the latter ;  M. Danglars has only been a secondary 
agent in this sad affair; and it is of M. de Monte-Cristo that you must 
demand an explanation.” Albert turned, “ Sir,” said he to Danglars, 
“understand that I do not take a final leave of you; I must ascertain if 
your insinuations are just, and am going now to inquire of the count of 
Monte-Cristo.” He bowed to the banker, and went out with Beauchamp, 
without appearing to notice Cavalcanti. Danglars accompanied him to 
the door, where he again assured Albert no motive of personal hatred in- 
fluenced him against the count de Morcerf. 


CHAPTER LXXXVIII. 
THE INSULT. 


AT the banker’s door Beauchamp stopped Morcerf. “ Listen,” said he; 
“just now J told you it was of M. de Monte-Cristo you must demand an 
explanation.” Yes ; and we are going to his house.” 

“Reflect, Morcerf, one moment before you go.” 

“On what shall I reflect ?” 

“On the importance of the step you are taking.” 

“Ts it more serious than going to M. Danglars ?” “Yes; M. Danglars 
is a money-lover, and those who love money, you know, think too much of 
what they risk to be easily induced to fight a duel. The other is, on the 
contrary, to all appearance, a true nobleman; but do you not fear to find 
in him the bravo ?” 

“T only fear one thing, namely, to find a man who will not fight.” 

“Do not be alarmed,” said Beauchamp, ‘‘he will meet you. My onl 
fear is that he will be too strong for you,”———“ My friend,” said Morcer 
with a sweet smile, “that is what I wish: the happiest thing that could 
occur to me, would be to die in my father’s stead ; that would save us all.” 
——‘ Your mother would die of grief.” 

“ My poor mgther !” said Albert, passing his hand across his eyes, “TI 
know she would ; but better st than die of shape.” . 

“ Are you quite decided, Albert ?»———* Yes ; let us go.” 

“But do you think we shall find the count at home ?” “ He intended. 
retyrning some hours after me, and doubtless he is now at home.” They 

red the driver to take them to No. 30, Champs-Elysées. Reauchamp 
wished to go in alone ; but Albert observed, as this was an unusual circums 
stance, he might be allowed to deviate from the etiquette of duels. The 
cause which the young man espoused was one so sacred, that Beauchamy 
had only to comply with all his wishes ; he ylelded, and contented himsett 
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ith following Morcerf. Albert bounded from the porter’s lodge to the 
steps. He was received by Baptistin. The count Had indeed, just arrived, 
but he was bathing, and had forbidden that any one should be admitted, 
“ But after his bath P’ asked Morcerf. 

“My master will go to dinner.”———“ And after dinner ?” 

* He will sleep an hour.” ——* Then ?” 

“ He is going to the opera.”———“ Are you sure of it ?”? asked Albert. 

Quite, sir ; my master has ordered his horses at eight o’clock precisely.” 
~——— Very good,’ replied Albert ; “ that is all 1 wished to know.” Then, 
turning towards Beauchamp, “If you have anything to attend to, Beau- 
champ, do it directly ; if you have any appointment for this evening, defer 
it til] to-morrow. I depend on you to accompany me to the opera ; and, 
if you can, bring. Chateau-Renaud with you.” 

Beauchamp availed himself of Albert’s permission, and left him, promis- 
ing to call for him at a quarter before eight. On his return home, Albert 
expressed his wish to Franz, Debray, and Morrel, to see them at the opera 
that evening. Then he went to see his mother, who, since the events of 
the day before, had refused to see any one, and had kept herroom. He 
found her in bed, overwhelmed with grief at this public humiliation. The 
sight of Albert produced the effect which might naturally be expected on 
Mercédés ; she pressed her son’s hand, and sobbed aloud ; but her tears 
relieved her. Albert stood one moment speechless by the side of his 
mother’s bed. It was evident, from his pale face and knit brows, that his 
resolution to revenge himself was growing weaker. “My dear mother,” 
said he, “do you know if M. de Morcerf has any cnemy?” Mercédés 
started ; she noticed that the young man did not say my father. “My 
son,” she said, “persons in the count’s situation have many secret ene- 
mies. Those who are known are not the most dangerous,”——-“ I know 
it, and appeal to your penetration, You are ofso superior a mind, nothing 
escapes you.” 

“ Why do you say so?” “ Because, for instance, you noticed, on the 
evening of the ball we gave, M. de Monte-Cristo would eat nothing in our 
house.” Mercédés raised herself on her feverish arm. ‘ M. de Monte- 
Cristo !” she exclaimed; “and how is he connected with the question you 
asked me ?” 

“You know, my mother, M. de Monte-Cristo is almost an Oriental, and 
it is customary with them to secure full liberty of revenge by not eating or 
drinking in the house of their enemies.” 

“Do you say M. de Monte-Cristo is our enemy ?” replied Mercédés, be- 
coming paler than the sheet which covered her. “ Who told you so? Why, 
you are mad, Albert! M.de Monte-Cristo has only shown us kindness. 
M. de Monte-Cristo saved your life; you, yourself, presented him to us, 
Oh! I entreat you, my son, if you had entertained such an idea, dispel it ; 
and my counsel to you—even more, my prayer, is, retain pis friendship.” 

‘ 
Samet My mother,” replied the young man, “ you have special reasons for 
telling me to conciliate that man.” 

“J! said Mercédés, blushing as rapidly as she had turned pale, and 
again Secoming paler than ever. “ Yes, doubtless ; and it is not because 
he can never do us any harm?” Mercédés shuddered, and, fixing on ‘her 
son a sctutinising gaze, “You speak strangely,” said she to Albert, “and 

ou appear to have some singular prejudices. What has the count done? 
hree days since you were with him in Normandy; only three days siace 
we looked on him as our best friend.” ! 

An ironical gtnile passed over Albert’s lips. Mercédés saw it, and, with 
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her double instinct of a woman and a mother, she guessed all, but, prudent 
and strong-minded, she concealed both her sorrows and her fears. Albert 
was silent 3; an instant after, the countess resumed : “ You came to inquire 
after my health; I will candidly acknowledge I am not well. You should 
install yourself here and cheer my solitude, I do not wish to be leftalone,” 
m———“ My mother,” said the young man, “you know how gladly I would 
obey your wish ; but an urgent and important affair obliges me to leave you 
the whole evening.” 

“Well !” replied Mercédés, sighing ; “ go, Albert, I will not make youa 
slave to your fihal prety.” Albert pretended he did not hear, bowed to 
his mother, and quitted her. Scarcely had he shut her door, than Mer- 
cédés called a confidential servant, and ordered him to follow Albert — 
wherever he should go that evening, and to come and tell her immediately 
what he observed. Then she rang for her lady’s maid, and, weak as she 
was, she dressed, in order to be ready for whatever might happen. The 
footman’s mission was an easy one. Albert went to his room, and dressed 
with unusual care. At ten minutes to eight Beauchamp arrived ; he 
had seen Ch4teau-Renaud, who had promised to be 1n the orchestra 
before the curtain was raised. Both got into Albert’s coupé, who, having 
no reason to conceal where he was going, called aloud, “ To the opera.” 
In his impatience, he had arrived befure the commencement of the per- 
formance. 

Chateau- Renaud was at his post ; apprised by Beauchamp of the circum- 
stances, he required no explanation from Albert. The conduct of this son, 
secking to avenge his father, was so natural, that Chateau- Renaud did not 
seek to dissuade him, and was content with renewing his assurances of 
devotedness to Albert. Dcbray was not yet come, but Albert knew he 
seldom lost a scene at the opera. Albert wandered about the theatre until 
the curtain was drawn up. He hoped to meet with M. de Monte-Cristo 
either in the lobby or on the stairs. The bell summoned him to his seat, 
and he cntered the orchestra with Chateau-Renaud and Beauchamp. But 
his eyes scarcely quitted the box between the columns, which remained 
obstinately closed during the whole of the first act. At last, as Albert was 
looking at his watch, about the hundredth time, at the commencement of 
the second act the door opened, and Monte-Cristo, dressed in black, en- 
tered, and leaning over the front of the box, looked raund the pit. Morrel 
followed him, and looked also for his sister and brother-in-law ; he soon 
discovered them in another box, and kissed his hand to them, 

The count, in his survey of the pit, encountered a pale face and threaten- 
ing eyes, which evidently sought to gain his attention. He recognised 
Albert, but thought it better not to notice him, as he looked so angry and 
discomposed. Without communicating his thoughts to his companion, he 
sat down, drew out his opera-glass, and looked another way. Although 
apparently not noticing Albert, he did not, however, lose sight of him ; amd 
when the curt@in fell at the end of the second act, he saw him leave the 
orchestra with his two friends. Then his head was seen passing at the 
back of the boxes, and the count knew the approaching storm was intent 
te fallon him. He was at the moment conversing cheerfully withorre} 
bat he was well prepared for what might happen. The door opened, anid 
Monte-Cristo, turning round, saw Albert, pale and trembling, followed by 
Beauchamp and Chateau-Renaud. a 

“Well,” cried he, with that benevolent politeness which distinguished 
his salutation from the common civilities of the world, “my cavahe? ‘has 
@tained his object. Good evening, M. de Morcerf”. The countenance 
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of this man, who possessed such extraordinary control over his feelings, 
expressed the most perfect cordiality. Morrel only then recollected the 
letter he had received from the viscount, in which, without assigning any 
reason, he begged him to go to the opera, but he understood that some- 
thing terrible was brooding. 

“We are not come here, sir, to exchange hypocritical expressions of 
politeness, or false professions of friendship,” said Albert, “but to demand 
an explanation, count.” The trembling voice of the young man was 
scarcely audible. “An explanation at the opera?” said the count, with 
that calm tone and penetrating eye which characterizes the man who knows 
his cause is good. “ Little acquainted as I am with the habits of Parisians, 
I should not have thought this the place for such a demand.” ——“ Still, if 
people will shut themselves up,” said Albert, “and cannot be seen because 
they are bathing, dining, or asleep, we must avail ourselves of the oppor- 
tunity whenever they are to be seen.” 

“JT am not difficult of access, sir; for yesterday, if my memory does not 
deceive me, you were at my house.”—-—“ Yesterday I was at your house, 
sir,” said the young man ; ‘because then I knew not who you were.” In 
pronouncing these words Albert had raised his voice so as to be heard by 
those in the adjoining boxes andin the lobby. Thus the attention of many 
was attracted by this altercation. “ Where are vou come from, sir? You 
do not appear to be in the possession of your senses.”—-—“ Provided I 
understand your perfidy, sir, and succeed in making you understand that I 
will be revenged, I shall be reasonable enough,” said Albert, furiously. 

“I do not understand you, sir,” replied Monte-Cristo ; ‘and if I did, 
your tone is too high. I am at home here, and I alone havea right to 
raise my voice above another’s. Leave thebox, sir!’ Monte-Cristo pointed 
towards the door with the most commanding dignity. “Ah! I shall 
know how to make you leave your home !” replied Albert, clasping in his 
convulsed grasp the glove, which Monte-Cristo did not lose sight of.—— 
“ Well, well!” said Monte-Cristo, quietly, “ I see you wish to quarrel with 
me: but I would give you one counsel, and do not forget it: it is a bad 
habit to make a display of a challenge. Display is not becoming to every 
one, M. de Morcerf.” At this name a murmur of astonishment passed 
round the group of spectators of thisscene. They had talked of no one but 
Morcerf the whole day. Albert understood the allusion in a moment, and 
was about to throw his glove at the count, when Morrel seized his hand, 
while Beauchamp and Chateau-Renaud, fearing the scene would surpass 
the limits of a challenge, held him back. But Monte-Cristo, without rising, 
and leaning forward in his chair, merely extended his hand, and taking the 
damp, crushed glove from the clenched hand of the young man,—“ Sir,” 
said he, in a solemn tone, “I consider your glove thrown, and will return 
it you round a bullet. Now, leave me, or 1 will summon my servants to 
throw you out at the door.” 

Wild, almost unconscious, and with eyes inflamed, Albert stepped back, 
and Morrel closed the doot. Monte-Cristo took up his glass again as if 
nothing had happened: he certainly must have had a heart of brass and 
face o® marble. Morrel whispered, ‘‘ What have you done to him ?’—— 
“T? Nothing—at least personally,” said Monte-Cristo. & 

“ But there must be some cause for this strange scene.” 

“ The count de Morcerf’s adventure exasperates the young man.” 

“Have you anything to do with it?” 

“It was by Haydée the house was informed of his father’s treason.” 

“Indeed 1” said Morrel. “I had been told, but would not credit. it, 
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that the Grecian slave I have seen with you here in this very box was the 
daughter of Ali Pacha.” -—“ It is, notwithstanding, true.” 

“Then,” said Morrel, “1 understand it all, and this scene was preme- 
ditated.”— “ How so ?” 

“Yes, Albert wrote to request me to come to the opera, doubtless that 
I might be a witness to the insult he meant to offer you.” 

“ Probably,” said Monte-Cristo, with his 1mperturbable tranquillity. 

“ But what will you do with him ?’)——“ With whom ?” 

“With Albert.”——“ What will I do with Albert? As certainly, Maxl- 
milian, as I now press your hand, I will kill him before ten o’clock to 
morrow morning.” Morrel, in his turn, took Monte-Cristo’s hand in both 
of his, and he shuddered to feel how cold and steady it was, 

“Ah! count,” said he, “Ins father loves him so much !” “Do not 
speak to me of that !” said Monte- Cristo, with the first movement of anger 
he had betrayed ; “I will make him suffer.” Morrel, amazed, let fall 
Monte-Cristo’s hand. “Count! count !” said he. 

* Dear Maximilian,” interrupted the count, “listen how adorably Duprez 
is singing that line,—- ; 


‘O Mathilde! idole de mon dime!’ 





I was the first to discover Duprez at Naples, and the first to applaud him. 
‘Bravo! bravo ’” Morrel saw it was useless to say more, and refrained. 
The curtain, which had been drawn up during the scene with Albert, again 
fell, and a rap was heard at the door. 

“ Come in!” said Monte-Cristo, without his voice betraying the least 
emotion; and immediately Beauchamp appeared. ‘Good evening, M. 
Beauchamp,” said Monte-Cristo, as if this was the first time he had seen 
the journalist that evening ; “take a seat.” 

Beauchamp bowed, and sitting down, “ Sir,” said he, “I just now accom- 
panied M. de Morcerf, as you saw.” * And that means,” replied Monte- 
Cristo, laughing, “that you had, probably, just dined together. Iam happy 
to see, M. Beauchamp, you are more sober than he was.” “ Sir,” said 
M, Beauchamp, “ Albert was wrong, I acknowledge, to betray so much 
anger, and I come, on my own account, to apologise for him. And having 
done so, on my own account only, you understand, M. Je Comte, I would 
add that [ believe you too gentlemanly to refuse giving him some expla- 
nation concernmig your connection with Yanina. Then I will add two 
words about the young Greek girl.” Monte-Cristo motioned him to be 
silent. “Come,” said he, laughing, “there are all my hopes about to be 
destroyed.” 

* How so?” asked Beauchamp. 

“ Doubtless you wish to make me appear a very eccentric character ; I 
am, in your opinion, a Lara, a Manfred, a Lord Ruthven: then, just as I 
am arriving at the climax, you defeat your own end, and seek to make a 
common man &f me. You bring me down to your own level, and demand 
explanations! Indeed, M. Beauchamp, it is @uite laughable.”——“ Yet,” 
baa Beaychamp, haughtily, “there are occasions when probity com- 
mands—— 

®©M. Beauchamp,” interposed this strange man, “ the count of Monte- 
Cristo bows to none but the count of Monte-Cristo himself. Say no more, 
I entreat you. I do what I please, M. Beauchamp, and it is always well 
done.” ———“ Sir,” replied the young man, “ honest men are not to be paid’ 
with such coin. 1 require honourable guarantees.”———“ I am, sir, a living 
vuarantee.” replied Monte-Cristo, motionless, but with a threatening look; 
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we have both blood in our veins ‘which we wish to shed—that is our 
mutual guarantee. Tell the viscount so, and that to-morrow, before ten 
o’clock, I shall see what colour his is.”~——" Then, I have only to make 
arrangements for the duel,” said Beauchamp. 

“It is quite immaterial to me,” said Monte-Cristo, “and it was very 
unnecessary to disturb me at the opera for such a trifle. In France people 
fight with the sword or pistol, in the colonies with the carbine, in Arabia 
with the dagger. Tell your client that, although I am the insulted party, 
in order to carry out my eccentricity, I leave him the choice of arms, and 
will accept without discussion, without dispute, anything, even combat by 
drawing lots, which is always stupid, but with me different from other 

aple, as I am sure to gain.” “Sure to gain !” repeated Beauchamp, 

oking with amazement at the count. 

“ Certainly,” said Monte-Cristo, slightly shrugging up his shoulders, 
“otherwise I would not fight with M.de Morceif. I shall kill him—I 
cannot help it. Only by a single line this evening at my house let me 
know the arms and the hour: I do not like to be kept waiting.”—— 
“Pistols, then, at eight o’clock, in the Bois de Vincennes,” said Beau- 
champ, quite disconcerted, not knowing if he was dealing with an arro- 
gant braggadocio or a supernatural being. 

“Very well, sir,” said Monte-Cristo. ‘* Now all that is settled, do let me 
see the performance, and tell your friend Albert not to come any more 
this evening ; he will hurt himself with all his ill-chosen barbarisms : let 
him go home and go to sleep.” Beauchamp left the box, perfectly 
amazed. ‘Now,’ said Monte-Cristo, turning towards Morrel, “I may 
depend upon you, may I not?” “Certainly,” said Morrel, ‘‘I am at 
your service, count ; stul——” “ What ?’——“ It is desirable I should 
know the real cause.” 

“That is to say, you would rather not ?”——“ No,” 

* The young man himself is acting blindfolded, and knows not the true 
cause, which is known only to God and to me; but I give you my word, 
Morrei, that God who does know it will be on our side.” Enough,” 
said Morrel, “who is your second witness ?” 

“T know no one in Paris, Morrel, on whom I could confer that honour 
besides you and your brother Emmanuel. Do you think Emmanuel would 
oblige me ?’?——-“ I will answer for him, count.” 

“Well, that is all I require. ‘To-morrow morning, at seven o’clock, you 
will be with me, will you not ?” “We will.” 

“ Hush! the curtain is rising. Listen ! I never lose a note of this opera 
if I can avoid it; the music of ‘ William Tell ’ is so sweet !” 














CHAPTER LXXXIX., 
THE NIGHT. ‘ 


M. pE MonTE-CrIsTo waited, according to his usual custom, until 
Duprez had sung his famous “ Suivez-moi ;” then he rose, and went out. 
Morreé. took leave of him at the door, renewing his promise to be with him 
the next morning at seven o’clock, and to bring Emmanuel with ttm. 
Then he stepped into his coupé, calm and smiling, and was at home in 
five minutes. No one who knew the count could mistake his expression, 
when, on entering, he said, “Ali, bring me my pistols with an ivory 
Cross. : ‘ ia, 

| Ad brought the box to his master, who examined his arms with @ solici- 
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tude very natural to a man who is about to intrust his life to a little-powder 
and shot. These were particular pistols, which Monte-Cristo had had 
made to shoot ata target in his room. A cap was sufficient to drive out 
the ball, and from the adjoining room no one would have suspected the 
count was, as sportsmen would say, keeping his hand in. He was just 
taking one in his hand, and Jooking for the point to aim at, on a little iron 
sae which served him as a target, when his cabinet-door opened, and 

aptistin entered. Before he had spoken a word the count perceived in 
the next room a female, veiled, who had followed closely after Baptistin, 
and now seeing the count with a pistol in his hand and swords on the 
table, rushedin. Baptistin looked at his master, who made a sign to him, 
and he went out, closing the door after him. ‘ Who are you, madame ?” 
said the count to the veiled female. 

The stranger cast one look around her, to be certain they were quite 
alone, then bending, as if she would have knelt, and joining her hands, she 
said, with an accent of despair,—“ Edmond, you will not kill my son ?” 
The count retreated a step, uttered a slight exclamation, and let -fall the 
pistol he held. ‘“ What name did you pronounce then, Madame de Mor- 
cerf?’ said he. ‘“ Yours!’ cried she, throwing back her veil,—‘ yours, 
which I alone, perhaps, have not forgotten. Edmond, it is not Madame 
de Morcerf who is come to you, it 15 Mercédés.” “Mercédés is dead, 
madame,” said Monte-Cristo ; “1 know no one now of that name.” 

“ Mercédés lives, sir, and she remembers, for she alone recognised you 
when she saw you, and even before she saw you, by your voice, Edmond, 
—by the simple sound of your voice, and from that moment she has fol- 
lowed your steps, watched you, feared you, and she needs not to inquire 
what hand has dealt the blow which now strikes M. de Morcerf.”--— 
“ Fernand, do you mean ?” replied Monte-Cristo, with bitter irony ; “sincé 
we are recalling names, let us remember them all.” Monte-Cristo had 

ronounced the name of Fernand with such an expression of hatred, tht 
Mercédes felt a thrill of horror run through every vein. “ You see, 
Edmond, I am not mistaken, and have cause to say, ‘Spare my son! ” 
———‘ And who told you, madame, I have any hostile intentions against 
your son ?” 

“ No one, in truth ; but a mother has a twofold sight. I guessed all; 
I followed him this evening to tlie opera, and have seen all.” “Tf you 
have seen all, madame, you know that the son of Fernand has publicly 
insulted me,” said Monte-Cristo, with awful calmness. 

“Oh! for pity’s sake !” “ You have seen that he would have thrown 
his glove in my face if Morrel, one of my friends, had not stopped him” 
——‘‘ Listen to me : my son has also guessed who you are ; he attributes 
his father’s misfortunes to you.” 

“Madame, you are mistaken, .2ey are not misfortunes,—it is a punish- 
ment. It is not 1 who strike M. de Morcerf; it is Providence which 
punishes him.’e——“ And why do you represent Providence?” cried 
cédés. ‘ Why do you remember, when it forgets? What are Yanina and 
its vizier to you, Edmond? What injury has Fernand Mondego dona you 
in betraying Ali Tebelen ?” 6 | 

@ And, madame,” replied Monte-Cristo, “all this is an affair between 
the French captain and the daughter of Vasiliki. - It does not concern te, 

ou are right; and if I have sworn to revenge myself, it is not on. th 
French captain, nor on the count de Morcerf, but on the fisherman. Fem, 
nand, the husband of the Catalan Mercédés,”——-“ Ah ! sir,” cried...the 
countess, * how terrible a vengeance for a fault which fatality made se 
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commit ! for I am the only culprit, Edmond ; and if you owe revénge to 
any one, it is to me, who had not fortitude to bear your absence and ‘my 
solitude.” ——“ But,” exclaimed Monte-Cristo, “ why was I absent? And 
why were you alone ?” 

“ Because you had been arrested, Edmond, and were a prisoner.” 

* And why was I arrested? Why was I a prisoner ?” 

“TI do not know,” said Mercédés. “You do not, madame; at least, I 
hope not. But I will tell you. I was arrested and became a prisoner, 
because under the arbour of La Réserve, the day before I was to marry 
you, a man named Danglars wrote this letter which the fisherman Fer- 
nand himself posted.” Monte-Cristo went to a secrétaire, opened a drawer 
by a spring, from which he took a paper which had lost its original colour, 
and the ink of which had become a rusty hue: this he placed in the hands 
of Mercédés, It was Danglars’ letter to the procureur du roi, which the 
count of Monte-Cristo, disguised as a clerk from the house of Thomson 
and French, had taken from the bundle of Edmond Dantés, on the day he 
had paid the two hundred thousand francs to M. de Boville. Mercédés 
read with terror the following lines :— 


“The procureur du roiis informed by a friend to the throne and the re- 
ligious institutions of his country, that an individual, named Edmond 
Dantés, second in command on board the Pharaon, this day arrived from 
Smyrna, after having touched at Naples and Porto-Ferrajo, has been the 
bearer of a letter from Murat to the usurper, and again taken charge of 
another letter from the usurper to the Bonapartist club in Paris. Ample 
corroboration of this statement may be obtained by arresting the above- 
mentioned Edmond Dantés, who either carries the letter for Paris about 
with him, or has it at his father’s abode. Should it not be found in pos- 
session of either father or son, then it will assuredly be discovered in 
the cabin belonging to the said Dantés on board the Paraon.” 


“How dreadful !” said Mercédés, passing her hand across her brow, 
moist with perspiration ; “ and that letter a 

“T bought it for two hundred thousand francs, madame,” said Monte- 
Cristo ; “ but that is a trifle, since it enables me to justify myself to you.” 

“ And the result of that lettersu.-” 

“You well know, madame, was my arrest; but you do not know how 
long that arrest lasted, You do not know that I remained for fourteen 
years within a quarter of a league of you, in a dungeon in the Chateau 
dif. You do not know that each day of those fourteen years I renewed 
the vow of vengeance which I had made the first day; and yet I knew 
not you had married Fernand, my calumniator, and that my father had 
died of hunger !”———“ Can it be ?” cried Mercédés, shuddering. 

“That is what I heard on leaving my prison, fourteen years after I had 
entered it, and that is why, on account of the living Mercédés and my de- 
ceased father, I have sworn to revenge myself on Fernand, and—I have 
revenged myself.” to 

“ And you are sure the unhappy Fernand did that ?” ; 

“T 3m satisfied, madame, he did what I have told you ; besides that is 
not much more odious than a Frenchman, by adoption, having pasged 
over to the English ; a Spaniard, by birth, having fought against the 
Spaniards ; a stipendiary of Ali having betrayed and murdered Ali. Com- 
pared with such things, what is the letter you have just read? A lover’s 
deception, which the woman who has married that man ought certainly to 
forgive, but not so the lover who was tb have married her, Well! the 
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Fretich did not avenge théniselves on the traitor ; the Spaniards did not 
shoot the traitor; Ali, in his tomb, left the traitor unpunished ; but I, be- 
trayed, sacrificed, buried, have risen from my tomb, by the grace of God, 
to punish that man. He sends me for that purpose, and here I am.” 
The poor woman’s head and arms fell; her legs bent under her, and she 
fell on her knees. “ Forgive, Edmond, forgive for my sake, who love you 
still !” 

The dignity of the wife stopped the enthusiasm of the lover and the 
mother. Her forehead almost touched the carpet, when the count sprang 
forward and raised her. Then, seated on a chair, she looked at the manly 
countenance of Monte-Ciisto, on which grief and hatred still impressed a 
threatening expression. ‘“‘ Not crush that accursed race !” murmured he ; 
“abandon my purpose at the moment of itsaccomplishment ! Impossible, 
madame, impossible !”———“‘ Edmond,” said the poor mother, who tried 
ae means, “ when I call you Edmond, why do you not call me Mercé- 
dés ?” 

“Mercédés !” repeated Monte-Cristo; “Mercédés! Well! yes, you 
are right, that name has still its charms ; and this is the first time for a 
long period that I have pronounced it sodistinctly. O Mercédés! I have 
uttered your name with the sigh of melancholy, with the groan of sorrow, 
with the last effort of despair ; I have uttered it when frozen with cold, 
crouched on the straw in my dungeon; I have uttered it, consumed with 
heat, rolling on the stone floor of my prison. Mercédés, I must revenge 
myself, for I suffered fourteen yeais,—fourteen years 1 wept, I cursed ; 
now I tell you, Mercédés, I must revenge myself !” 

The count, fearing to yield to the entreaties of her he had so ardently 
loved, recalled his sufferings to the assistance of his hatred. “ Revenge 
yourself then, Edmond,” cried the poor mother ; “ but let your vengeance 
fall on the culprits ; on him, on me, but not on my son!” Monte-Cristo 
groaned, and seized his beautiful hair with both hands. 

‘“‘Edmond,”’ continued Mercédés, with her arms extended towards the 
count, “since I first knew you, I have adored your name, have respected 
your memory. Edmond, my friend, do not compel me to tarnish that noble 
and fine image reflected incessantly on the mirror of my heart. Edmond, if 
you knew all the prayers I have addressed to God for you while I thought 
you were living and since I have thought you must be dead! Yes, dead, 
alas! I thought your dead body was buried at the foot of some 
gloomy tower; I thought your corpse was precipitated to the bottom of 
one of those gulfs where gaolers rojl their dead prisoners, and I wept ! 
What could I do for you, Edmond, besides pray and weep? Listen; 
during ten years I dreamed each night the same dream. I had been told 
you had endeavoured to escape ; that you had taken the place of another 
prisoner ; that you had slipped into the winding-sheet of a dead body ; 
that you had been precipitated alive from the top of the Chateau If; 
and the cry y@ uttered as you dashed upon the rocks first revealed to | 
your gaolers that they were your murdeters, ell! Edmond, I swear to 
you, by the head of that son for whom I entreat your piy,— Edmond, 
during ten years I have seen every night men balancing something 5 eae 
less and unknown at the top of arock; during ten years I have heard 
each night a terrible cry which has awoke me, shuddering and cold, 
And I, too, Edmond— oh! believe me—guilty as I was—oh! yes, I too, 
have suffered much |” 7 

“ Have you felt your father die in your absence?” cried Monte-Cristo, 
again thrusting his hands in his hair: “have you seen the woman you 
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} 
loved giving her hand te your rival while you were perishing at the bottons 
of a dungeon ?’—-—* No,” wei ba Mercédés, “but I have seen him 
whom I loved on the point of murdering my son.” Mercédas pronounced 
these words with such deep anguish, with an accent of such intense despair, 
that Monte-Cristo could not restrain a sob. The lion was daunted; the 
avenger was conquered. “What do you ask of me?” said he,—* your 
son’s life? Well! he shall live!” Mercédés uttcred a cry which made 
the tears start from Monte-Cristo’s eyes; but these tears disappeared 
almost instantaneously, for, doubtless, God hacl sent some angel to collect 
them ; far more precious were they in his eyes than the richest pearls of 
Guzerat and of Ophir. 

“Oh !” said she, seizing the count’s hand, and raising it to her lips ; 
“oh ! thank you, thank you, Edmond ! now you are exactly what I dreamt 
you were, such as ] always loved you. Oh! now I may say so.” 

“So much the better,’ replied Monte-Cristo ; “as that poor Edmond 
will not have long to be loved by you. Death is about to return to the 
tomb, the phantom to retire in darkness.” 

“ What do you say, Edmond ?” 

“* ¥ say, since you command me, Mercédés, I must die.” 

“ Die ! and who told you so? who talks of dying? whence have you 
these ideas of death ?’>——“ You do not suppose, that publicly outraged 
in the face of a whole theatre, in the presence of your friends and those of 
your son—challenged by a boy, who will glory in my pardon as in a 
victory—you do not suppose I can for one moment wish to live. What I 
most loved after you, Mercédés, was myself, my dignity, and that strength 
which rendered me superior to other men; that strength was my life. 
With one word you have crushed it, and I dic.” 

“But the duel will not take place, Edmond, since you forgive ?” 

“ Jt will take place,” said Monte-Cnisto, in a most solemn tone; “ but 

instead of your son’s blood which will stain the ground, mine will flow,” 
Mercédés shrieked, and sprang towards Monte-Cristo, but suddenly stop- 
ping : “ Edmond,” said she, ‘there is a God above us, since you live, and 
since I have seen you again; I trust to Him from my heart. While 
waiting his assistance I trust to your word ; you have said my son should 
live, have you not ?” “Yes, madame, he shall live,” said Monte- Cristo, 
surprised that, without more emotion, Mercédés had accepted the heroic 
sacrifice he made for her. Mercédés extended her hand to the count. 
' Edmond,” said she, and her eyes were wet with tears while looking at 
him to whom she spoke, “how noble it is of you, how great the action you 
have just performed ; how sublime to have taken pity on a poor woman 
who offered herself to you with every chance against her! Alas! Jam 
grown old with grief more than with years, and cannot now remind my 
Edmond by a smile, or by a look, of that Mercéd#s whom he once spent 
so many hours in contemplating. Ah! believe me, Edmond, I told you, 
I too had suffered much ; I repeat it, it is melancholy tp pass one’s life 
without having one joy to recall, without preserving a single hope; but 
that proves that all is not yet over. No; it is not finished, I feel it by 
what remains in my heart. Oh! I repeat it, Edmond; what you have 
just done is beautiful—it is grand, it is sublime.” 

“Do you say so, now, Mercédés, and what would you say if you Rnew 
the extent of the sacrifice 1 make to you? But, no, no, you cannot 
imagine what I lose in sacrificing my life at this moment.” Mercédés 
looked at the count with an air which oe ray at the same time her 
astonishment, her admiration, and ber gratitude, Monte-Cristo pressed 
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his ferghead on. his burning hands, as if his brain could no bear 
alone the weight of itsthoughts. “ Edmond,” said Mercédés, “1 have but 
gne word more to say to you.” The count smiled bitterly. “ Edmond,’ 
continued she, “you will see if my face is pale, if my eyes are dull; if my 
beauty is gone ; if Mercédés, in short, no longer resembles her former self 
in her features, you will see her heart is still the same. Adieu, then 
Edmond ; I have notliing more to ask of Heaven—I have seen you again 
—and have found you as noble and as great as formerly you were; 
Adieu, Edmond, adieu, and thank you.” 
But the count did not answer. Mercédés opened the door of the 
cabinet and had disappeared before he had recovered from the painful and 
rofound reverie into which his thwarted vengeance had plunged him. 
he clock of the Invalides struck one when the carriage which conveyed 
Madame de Morcerf away rolled on the pavement of the Champs-Elysées, 
and made Monte-Cristo raise his head. ‘*‘ What a fool I was,” said he, 
“ not to tear my heart out on the day when I resolved to avenge myself !? 


CHAPTER XC. 
THE MEETING. 


AFTER Mercédés had left Monte-Cristo, a gloomy shadow seemed to over- 
spread everything. Around him and within him the flight of thought 
appeared stopped ; his energetic mind slumbered, as does the body after 
extreme fatigue. “ What,” said he to himself, while the lamp and the 
wax lights were nearly burnt out, and the servants were waiting im- 
patiently in the anteroom ; “what! this edifice which I have been so long 
preparing—which I have reared with so much care and toil, is to be 
crumbled by a single touch, a word, even a slight breath! Yes, this self, 
of whom J thought so much, of whom I was so proud, who had appeared 
so worthless in the dungeons of the Chateau d’If, and whom I had 
succeeded in making so great, will be but a lump of clay to-morrow, 
Alas ! it is not the death of the body I regret ; for itis not that destnic- 
tion of the vital principle, the rest to which everything is tending, to 
which every unhappy being aspires, the repose of matter after which I so 
long sighed, and which I was seeking to attain by the painful process 
of starvation when Faria appeared in my dungeon, What is death for me 
but one step more towards repose? No, it is not existence, then, that I 
regret, but the ruin of our projects, so slowly carried out, so laboriously 
framed. Providence is now opposed to them, when I most thought it would 
be propitious. It is not God’s will they should be accomplished. jThis bur« 
den, almost as heavy as a world, which I had raised, and I had thought ta 
bear to the end, was too great for my strength, and I was compelled to lay 
it down in the middle of my career. Oh ! shall! then again becomea fatal 


ist, whom fourteen years of despairand ten of hope had rendered a believer | 


in Providence ? And all this—all this, becauseeny heart, ee I thought 
dead, was only sleeping ; because it has awoke and has 


more absorbed in the anticipation of the dreadful sacrifice for 


morrow, which Mercédés had accepteg, “yet, it is impossible thatsd_ 
noble-minded a woman should thus, through selfishness, consent tony 


death when in the prime of life and strength ; it is impossible she cad 
earry to such a point maternal love, or rather delirium, There are virti 
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which becomé crimes by exaggeration. No, she must have conceived 
some pathetic scene; she will come and throw herself between us, and 
what would be sublime here will appear there ridiculous.” The blush 
of pride mounted to the count’s forehead as this thought passed through 
his mind. “ Ridiculous?’ repeated he; “and the ridicule will fall on 
me. J ridiculous! no, I would rather die.” ; 

By thus exaggerating to his own mind the anticipated ill-fortune of 
the next day, to which he had condemned himself by promising Mer- 
cédés to spare her son, the count at last exclaimed—“ Folly! folly! 
folly! to carry generosity so far as to place myself as a mark for that 
young man to aim at. He will never believe my death was a suicide ; 
and yet it is important for the honour of my memory,—and this 
surely, is, not vanity, but a justifiable pride,—it is important the world 
should know that I have consented, by my free will, to stop my arm, al- 
ready raised to strike, and that with that arm, so powerful against others, 
I have struck myself. It must be, it shall be.” Seizing a pen, he drew a 
paper from a secret drawer in his bureau, and traced at the bottom of that 
paper, which was no other than his will, made since his arrival in Paris, 
a sort of codicil, clearly explaining the nature of his death. “I do this, O 
my God !” said he, with his eyes raised to heaven, “as much for thy 
honour as for mine. I have during ten years considered myself the agent 
of thy vengeance ; and other wretches, like a Morcerf,a Danglars, a Ville- 
fort, even that Morcerf himself, must not imagine that chance has freed 
them from their enemy. Let them know, on the contrary, that their 
punishment, which had been decreed by Providence, is only delayed by 
my present determination ; and although they escape it in this world, it 
awaits them in another, and that they are only exchanging time for 
eternity.” 

While he was thus agitated by these gloomy uncertainties, these 
wretched waking dreams of grief, the first rays of twitght pierced his 
windows, and shone upon the pale blue paper on which he had just traced 
his justification of Providence. It was just five o’clock in the morning, 
when a slight noise reached his ear, which appeared like a stifled sigh ; 
he turned his head, looked around him, and saw no one; but the sound 
was repeated distinctly enough to convince him of its reality. He arose, 
and quietly opening the door of the drawing-room, saw Haydée, who had 
fallen on a chair with her arms hanging down, and her beautiful head 
thrown back, She had been standing at the door to prevent his going 
out without seeing her, until sleep, which the young cannot resist, had 
overpowered her frame, wearied as she was with watching so long. The 
noise of the door did not awaken her, and Monte-Cristo gazed at her with 
affectionate regret. “She rernembered she had ason,” said he; “and I 
forgot I had a daughter.” Then, shaking his head sorrowfully, “ Poor 
Haydée !” said he; “ she wished to see me to speak to me, she has feared 
or guessed something. Oh! I cannot go without taking teave of her; I 
cannot die without confidigg her to some one.” He quietly regained his 
seat, and wrote * er the other lines,— 

“Téebequeath .o Maximilian Morrel, captain, and son of my former 
patron, Pierre Morrel, shipowner at Marseilles, the sum of twenty milljpns, 
a part of which may be offered to his sister Julia and brother-in-law 
Emmanuel, if he does not fear this increase of fortune may mar their 
happiness. These twenty millions are concealed in my grotto at Monte- 
Cristo, of which Bertuccio knows the secret. If his heart is free, and he 
will marry Haydée, the daughter of Ali, pacha of Yanina,, whom I have 
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brought up with the love of a father, and who has shown the love and 
tenderness of a daughter for me, he will thus accomplish my last wish. 
This will has already constituted Haydée heiress of the rest of my 
foitune ; consisting of lands, funds in England, Austria, and Holland: 
furniture in my different palaces and houses; and which, without the 
twenty millions, and the legacies to my servants, may still amount to 
sixty millions.” 

He was finishing the last line when a cry behind him made him 
start, and the pen fell from his hand. “ Haydée,” said he, “ did you 
read it?” 

“ Oh! my lord,” said she, “why are you writing thus at such an hour? 
why are you bequeathing all your fortune tome? Are you going to leave 
me?” 

“Tam going on a journey, dear cHild,” said Monte-Cristo, with an 
expression of infinite tenderncss and melancholy ; “and if any misfortune 
should happen to me——” The count stopped. ‘‘ Well?” asked the 
young girl, with an authoritat.ve tone the count had never observed before, 
and which startled him. ‘“ Well! if any misforune happen to me,” replied 
Monte-Cristo, “ I wish my daughter tobe happy.” Haydée smiled sorrow- 
fully and shook her head. “ Do you think of dying, my lord?” said she. 
“ The wise man has said, It is good to think of death, my child.” 

“Well ! if you die,” said she, “ bequeath your fortune to others ; for, if 
you die I shall require nothing ;” and, taking the paper, she tore it in four 
pieces and threw it into the middle of the room. ‘Then, the effort having 
exhausted her strength, she fell, not asleep this time, but fainting on the 
floor. The count leaned over her and raised her in his arms ; and seeing 
that sweet pale face, those lovely eyes closed, that beautiful form motion- 
less, and to all appearance lifeless, the idea occurred to him for the 
first time, that perhaps she loved him otherwise than as a daughter loves a 
father. 

‘“* Alas !” murmured he, with intense suffering ; “I might then have been 
happy yet.” Then he carried Haydée to her room, resigned her to the 
care of her attendants, and returning to his cabinet, which he shut quickly 
this time, he again copied the destroyed will. As he was finishing, the 
sound of a cabriolet entering the yard was heard. Monte-Cristo approached 
the window, and saw Maximilian and Emmanuel alight. ‘ Good !” 
said.he; “it was time,” and he sealed his will with three seals, One 
moment afterwards he heard a noise in the drawing-room, and went to 
open the door himself. Morrel was there, he had come twenty minutes 
before the time appointed. -“I am, perhaps, come too soon, count,” said 
he, “ but I frankly acknowledge, I have not closed my eyes all night, nor 
any one in my house. I required to see you strong in your courageous 
assurance, to recover myself.” Monte-Cristo could not resist this proaf 

-of affection, he got only extended his hand to the young man, but flew to 
him with open arms. ‘ Morrel,” said he, “ ps a happy day for me, to 
feel I am beloved by such a man as you. Good morning, Emmanuel ; 
you will come with me then, Maximilian ?” | 

“ Did you doubt it ?” said the young captain. 

* But if 1 were wrong——” a 

“T watched you during the whole scene of that challenge yesterday ; I 
have been thinking of your firmness all this night, and I said ‘Justice 
must be on your side, or man’s countenance is no longer to be relied on 
—— But, Morrel, Albert 1s your friend ?”--—“ A simple acquaintance, 
cir.” You met on the same day you first saw me?” | _ 
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- “ Truly, but I should not have recollected it had you not reminded me.” 
~~“ Thank you, Morrel,” Then ringing the bell once, “ Look,” said he 
to Ali, who came immediately, “take that to my soliciter. Itis my will, 
Morrel. When I am dead, you will go and examine it.” 

“ What !” said Morrel, “ you dead : . 

“Yes : must I not be prepared for everything, dear friend? But what 
did you do yesterday after you left me ?”’ 

“JI went to Tortoni, where, as I expected, I found Beauchamp and 
Chateau-Renaud. I own I was seeking them.” 

“Why, when all was arranged 2” 

“Listen, count, the affair is serious and unavoidable.”——“ Did you 
doubt it ?’——“‘ No: the offence was public, and every one is already 
talking of it."-——-“ Well ?” 

“Well! I hoped to get an excNange of arms, to substitute the sword for 
the pistol ; the pistol is blind.”---— “ Have you succeeded?” asked Monte- 
Cristo, quickly, with an imperceptible gleam of hope.——“ No, for your 
skill with the sword is so well known.”——‘“ Ah ! who has betrayed me ?” 
——“ The skilful swordsman, whom you have conquered.” 

“ And you failed ?>—-—“ They positively refused.” ——“ Morrel,” said 
the count, “have you ever seen me fire a pistol ?”?—-——-“ Never.” 

“ Well, we have time ; look.” Monte-Cristo took the pistols he held 
in his hand when Mercédés entered, and fixing an ace of clubs against the 
iron plate, with four shots he successively shot off the four sides of the 
club, At each shot Morrel turned pale. He examined the balls with 
which Monte-Cristo performed this dexterous feat, and saw that they were 
no larger than deer-shot. “It is astonishing!” said he; “look, Em- 
manuel.” Then turning towards Monte-Cristo: “ Count,” said he, “in 
the name of all that is dear to you, I entreat you not to kill Albert! the 
unhappy youth has a mother.”-——* You are right,” said Monte-Cristo ; 
“and I have none.” These words were uttered in a tone which made 
Morrel shudder. “ You are the offended party, count.” 

“ Doubtless ; what does that imply ?” 

“ That you will fire first.”--—“ I fire first >” 

“Qh! I-obtained, or rather claimed that ; we had conceded enough for 
them to yield us that.’”—-—“ And at what distance ?” 

“Twenty paces.” <A terrific smile passed over the count’s lips 
“ Morrel,” said he, “do not forget what you have just seen.” 

“ The only chance for Albert’s safety, then, will arise from your emotion.” 
~—---“ T suffer from emotion ?” said Monte-Cristo. 

“Or from your generosity, my friend ; to so good a marksman as you 
are, I may say what would appear absurd to another.” 

“What is that?” “ Break his arm--wound him—but do not kiil 
‘-him.”-———“ I will tell you, Morrel,” said the count, “that I do not need 
entreating to spare the life of M. de Morcerf; he shall bego well spared, - 
that he will return quietly with his two friends, while I . 

“ And you 2” 

“ That will be another thing ; I shall be brought home.” «+ 

“ No, no,” cried Maximilian, not knowing how to endure himself. 

“ As I told you, my dear Morrel, M. de Morcerf will kill me.” Morrel 
Jooked at him in utter unconsciousness. “ But what has happened, then, 
since last evening, count?”—--— The same thing which happened to Brutus 
the night before the battle of Philippi; I have seen a phantom.’——~ 
“ And that phantom-——~” ‘ . at ae ae 

“Told me, Moryel, t had lived longenough” Maximilign and Emmanyel 
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looked at each other. Monte-Cristo drew out his watch. “ Let us go,” 
said he; “it is five minutes past seven, and the appointment was for eight 
o'clock.” A carriage was in readiness at the door. Monté-Cristo step 

into it with his two friends. He had stopped a moment in the passage to 
listen at a door, and Maximilian and Emmanuel, who had considerately 
passed forward a few steps, thought they heard him answer, by a sigh, a 
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trees.” 

Monte-Cristo sprang lightly from the carriage, and offered his hand to 
assist Emmanuel and Maximilian. The latter retained the count’s hand 
between his, “I like,” said he, “to feel a hand like this when its owner 
relies on the goodness of his cause.” | 

“ Truly,” said Emmanuel, ‘I perceive two young men down there, who 
are evidently waiting.” Monte-Cristo drew Morrel, not aside, but a step 
or two behind his brother-in-law. “ Maximilian,” said he, “are your 
affections disengaged ?” Morrel looked at Monte-Cristo with astonish- 
ment. “I do not seek your confidence, my dear friend. I only ask you 
a simple question ; answer it,—that is all 1 require.” 

“TI love a young girl, count.” 

“ Do you love her much ?»——“ More than my life.” 

“ Another hope defeated !” said the count. Then, with a sigh, “ Poor 
Haydée !” murmured he. 

“Tn truth, count, if I knew less of you, I should think you were less 
brave than you are.” 

“Because I sigh when thinking of some one I am leaving? Come, 
Morrel, it isnot like a soldier to be so bada judgeof courage. Do I regret 
life? What is it to me, who have passed twenty years between life and’ 
death? Moreover, do not alarm yourself, Morrel : this weakness, if it is 
such, is betrayed to you alone. I know the world is a drawing-room, from 
which we must retreat politely and honestly ; that is, with a bow, and 
debts of honour paid.” 

“That is to the purpose. Have you brought your arms ?” 

“JT ?p—what for? I hope these gentlemen have theirs.” 

I will inquire,” said Morrel. 

“Do, but make no treaty—you understand me ?”’——“ You need not 
fear.” Morrel advanced towards Beauchamp and Chateau-Renaud, wha, 
seeing his intention, came to meet him. The three young people bowed 
to each other courteously, if not affably. | 

“ Excuse, me, gentlemen,” said Morrel, “but I do not see M. de Mor" 
cerf.’——“ He sent us word this morning,” rephed Chateau-Renaud, 
“that he wouldemect us on the ground.” | 

“ Ah !” said Morrcel. Beauchamp pulled out gis watch. “ Itis only five 
minutes past eight,” said he to Morrel; “there is not much'time lost yet.” 
——'' Qh! P made no allusion of that kind,” replied Morel, e . 

“gi here is a carriage coming,” said Chateau-Renaud, It advanced 
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anticipated this kindness on the part of the count,” said Beauchamp, “ and 
I have brought some arms which | bought eight or ten days since, thin é 
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to want them on a similar occasion. They are quite new, and have not 
yet been used. Will you examine them ?” re 

“Qh, M. Beauchamp, if you assure me M. de Morcerf does not know 
these arms, you may readily believe your word will be quite sufficient.” 

“ Gentlemen,” said Chateau- Renaud, “it is not Morcerf coming in that 
carriage ;—faith, it is Franz and Debray!” The two young men he 
announced were indeed approaching. ‘‘ What chance brings vou here, 
gentlemen ?” said Chateau-Renand, shaking hands with each of them. 
“ Because,” said Debray, “ Albert sent this morning to request us to 
come.” Beauchamp and Chateau-Renaud exchanged looks of astonish- 
ment. “I think I understand his reason,” said Morrel. 

“ What is it ?’——-** Yesterday afternoon I received a letter from M. de 
Morcerf, begging me to attend the opera.” 

“ And I,” said Debray.——“ And I also,” said Franz. 

“ And we, too,” added Beauchamp and Chateau-Renaud. “ Having 
wished you all to witness the challenge, he now wishes you to be present 
at the combat.” ‘Exactly so,” said the young men; “you have pro- 
bably guessed right.” 

“But, after all these arrangements, he does not come himself,” said 
Chateau-Renaud; “ Albert is ten minutes after time.” * There he 
comes !” said Beauchamp; “on horseback, at full gallop, followed by a 
servant.” 

“ How imprudent!” said Chateau-Renaud, “to come on horseback to 
fight with the pistol, after all the instructions I had given him.” 

“ And besides,” said Beauchamp, “with a collar above his cravat, an 
open coat and white waistcoat? Why has he not painted a spot upon 
his heart ?>—it would have been more simple.” Meanwhile Albert had 
arrived within ten paces of the group formed by the five young men. 
He jumped from his horse, threw the bridle on his servant’s arms, and 
joined them. He was pale, and his eyes were red and swollen; it was 
evident that he had not slept. A shade of melancholy gravity overspread 
his countenance, which was not natural to him. “I thank you, gentle- 
men,” said he, “for having complied with my request ; I feel extremely 
grateful for this mark of friendship.” Morrel had stepped back as Morcerf 
approached, and remained at a short distance. “And to you, also, M. 
Morrel, my thanks are due. Come, there cannot be too many.” 

“Sir,” said Maximilian, “you are not perhaps aware that I am M. de 
Monte-Cristo’s friend ?” 

“I was not sure, but I expected it. So much the better ; the more 
honourable men there are here the better I shall be satisfied.” 

“M. Morrel,” said Chateau-Renaud, “will you apprise the count of 
Monte-Cristo that M. de Morcerf is arrived, and we are at his command ?” 
Morrel was preparing to fulfil his commission. Beauchamp had mean- 
while drawn the box of pistols from the carriage. “Stop, gentlemen !” 
said Albert ; “I have two words to say to the count of MOnte-Cristo.” 

“Tn private” asked Mé@rre]l.——“ No, sir ; before all who are here.” 

Albert’s witnesses looked at each other; Franz and Debray exchanged 
some*words in a whisper; and Morrel, rejoiced at this unexpected inci- 
dent, went to fetch the count, who was walking in a retired path with 
Emmanuel. “What does he want with me?” said Monte-Cristo. 

“J do not know, but he wishes to speak to you.”--——-“ Ah?” said Monte- 
Cristo,“ I trust he is not going to tempt me by some fresh insult !” 

“ I do not think such is his intention,” said Morrel. | 

The count advanced, accompanied by Maximilian and Emmanuel ; his 
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calm and serene look formed a singular contrast to Albert’s grief-stricken 
face, who approached also, followed by the four young people, 

When at three paces distant, Albert and the count stopped. 

“ Approach, gentlemen,” said Albert ; “ I wish you not to lose one word 
of what I am about to have the honour of saying to the count of Monte- 
Cristo ; for it must be repeated by you to all who will listen to it, strange 
as it may appear to you.”——* Proceed, sir,” said the count. 

“Sir,” said Albert, at first with a tremulous voice, but which gradually 
became firmer ; “I reproached you with exposing the conduct of M. de 
Morcerf in Epirus, for, guilty as I knew he was, 1 thought you had ne 
right to punish him ; but I have since learned you have that right. Itis 
not Fernand Mondego’s treachery towards Ali Pacha which induces me so 
readily to excuse you, but the treachery of the fisherman Fernand towards 
you, and the almost unheard-of miseries which were its consequences ; 
and I say. and proclaim it publicly, that you were justified in revenging 
yourself on my father; and I, his son, thank you for not using greater 
severity.” Hada thunderbolt fallen in the midst of the spectators of this 
unexpected scene, it would not have surprised them more than did Albert’s 
declaration. As for Monte-Cristo, his eyes slowly rose towards heaven 
with an expression of infinite gratitude. He could not understand how 
Albert’s fiery nature, of which he had seen so much among the Roman 
bandits, had suddenly stooped to this humiliation, He recognised the in- 
fluence of Mercédés, and saw why her noble heart had not opposed the 
sacrifice she knew beforehand would be useless. “ Now, sir,” said Albert, 
“if you think my apology sufficient, pray give me your hand. Next to 
the merit of infallibility which you appear to possess, I rank that of can- 
didly acknowledging a fault, But this confession concerns me only. I 
acted well as a man, but you have acted better than man. An angel 
alone could have saved one of us from death—that angel came from 
heaven, if not to make us friends (which, alas! fatality renders impossible), 
at least to make us esteem each other.” 

Monte-Cristo, with moistened eye, heaving breast, and lips half open, 
extended to Albert a hand, which the latter pressed with a sentiment 
resembling respectful fear. ‘“ Gentlemen,” said he, “M. de Monte-Cristo 
receives my apology; I had acted hastily towards him, Hasty actions 
are generally bad ones. Now my fault is repaired. I hope the world will 
not call me cowardly for acting as my conscience dictated. But if any one 
should entertain a false opinion of me,” added he, drawing himself up as 
if he would challenge both friends and enemies, “I shall endeavour to 
correct his mistake.”———“‘ What has, then, happened during the night?” 
asked Beauchamp of Chateau-Renaud; “we appear to make a very 
sorry figure here.” 
| “In truth, what Albert has just done is either very despicable or very 
noble,” replied the baron. “What can it mean ?” said Debray to Franz, 
“ The count of Monte-Cristo acts dishonourably to M. de Morcerf, and is 
justified by his son! Had Ii ten Yaninas #1 my family, I should only 
consider myself the more bound to fight ten times.” As for Monte-Cristo, 
his head was bent down, his arms were powerless ; bowing under the 
weight of twenty-four years’ reminiscences, he thought not of Albert, of 
Beauchamp, of Chateau-Renaud, or of any of that group ; but he thought 
of that courageous woman who had come to plead for her son’s life, te 
whom he had offered his, and who had now saved it by the revelation of a 
dreadful family secret, capable of destroying for ever, in that young man’s 
heart, every feeling of filial piety, a 
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« Providence still !? murmured he; “now only am I fully convinced of 
being the emissary of God {” 


CHAPTER XC. 
THE MOTHER AND SON. 


Tre Count of Monte-Cristo bowed to the five young people with a inalan- 
choly and dignified smile, and ~ot into his carriage with Maximilian and 
Emmanuel. Albert, Beauchamp, and Chditeau-Renaud remained alone. 
The young man’s look at his two friends, without being timid, appeared 
to ask their opinion of what he had just done. 

“Indeed, my dear friend,” said Beauchamp first, who had either the 
most feeling or the least dissimulation, “ allow me to congratulate you ; 
this is a very unhoped-for conclusion of a ver’ disagreeable affair.” 

Albert remained silent and wrapped in thought. Chateau-Renaud con- 
tented himself with tapping his boot with his flexible cane. “Are we not 
going ?” said he, after this embarrassing silence.- “When you please,” 
replied Beauchamp ; “allow me only to compliment M. de Morcerf, who 
has given proof to-day of such chivalric generosity, so rarv.” 

“ Oh, yes,” said Chateau-Renaud. , 

“It is magnificent,’ continued Beauchamp, “to be able to exercise so 
much self-control !’——*“ Assuredly ; as for me, I should have been in- 
capable of it,” said Chateau- Renaud, with most significcnt coolness. 

“ Gentlemen,” interrupted Albert, “I think you did not understand that 
something very serious had passed between M. de Monte-Cristo and my- 
self.”—-—-“ Possibly, possibly,” said Beauchamp, immediately ; “ but every 
simpleton would not be able to understand your heroism, and sooner or 
later you will find yourself compelled to explain it to them more energeti- 
cally than would be convenient to your bodily health and the duration of 
your life. May I give you a friendly counsel? Set out for Naples, the 
Hague, or St. Petersburg—calm countries, where the point of honour is 
better understood than among our hot-headed Parisians. Seek quietude 
and oblivion, so that you may return peaceably to France after a few years. 
Am I not right, M. de ChAteau-Renaud ?” 

“That is quite my opinion,” said the gentleman; “nothing induces 
serious duels so much as a fruitless one.”—-—“ Thank you, gentlemen,” 
replied Albert, with a smile of indifference ; “I shall follow your advice— 
not because you give it, but because I had before intended to quit France. 
I thank you equally for the service you have rendered me in being my 
seconds. It is deeply engraved on my heart, since, after what you have 
just said, I remember that only.” Chateau-Renaud and Beaucham 
looked at each other ; the impression was the same on both of ther, an 
the tone in which Morcerf had just expressed his thanks was so determined 
that ‘the position would have become embarrassing for all if the converga- 
tion had contineed. . 

“ Farewell, Albert,” said Beauchamp suddenly, carelessly extending his 
hand t6 the young man, without the latter appearing to rouse from his 
lethargy ; in fact, he did not notice the offered hand. “ Farewell,” sfid 
Chateau-Renaud in his turn, keeping the little cané in his left hand, and 
bowing with his right. Albert’s lips scuiccly whispered “ Farewell,” but 
his look was more explicit ; it embraced a whole poem of restrained anger, 
proud disdain, and generous indignation. He preserved his tnel 
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their carriage; then, suddenly loosing his horse from the little hee tc 
which his servant had fastened it, he sprang on it, and galloped off-in the 
direction of Paris. In a quarter of an hour he was entering the hotel of 
fhe Rue du Helder. As he alighted, he thought he saw behind the cur- 
tain of the count’s bedroom his father’s pale face. Albert turned away 
his head with a sigh, and went to his own apartments. He cast one 
lingering look on all the luxuries which had rendered life so easy and so 
happy since his infancy ; he looked at the pictures, whose faces seemed to 
griile, and the landscapes, which appeared painted in brighter colours. 
Then he took away his mother’s portrait, with its oaken frame, leaving | 
the gilt frame, from which he took it, black and empty. Then he anced 
all his beautiful Turkish arms, his fine English guns, his Japanese china, 
his cups mounted in silver, his artistic bronzes, signed Feuchéres or Barye; 
examined the cupboards, and placed the key in each; threw into a drawer 
of his secrdtaire, which he left open, all the pocket-money he had about 
him, and with it the thousand fancy jewels from his vases and his jewel- 
boxes, made an exact inventory ofall, and placed it in the most conspicuous 
rt of the table, after putting aside the books and papers which encum- 
red it, 

At the commencement of this work, his servant, notwithstanding his 
prohibition, came to his room. ‘“ What do you want?” asked he, with a 
more sorrowful than angry tone. “ Pardon me, sir,” replied the valet; 
“you had forbidden me to disturb you, but the Count of Morcerf had 
called me.”——— Well ?” said Alberts 

* T did not like to go to him without first seeing you.”———“ Why ?” 

* Because the count is doubtless aware that I accompanied you to the 
meeting this morning.”——“ It is probable,” said Albert. 

“ And since he has sent for me, it is doubtless to question me on what 
happened there, What must I answer ?’?——“ The truth.” 

Then I shall say the duel did not take place ?” 

“You will say I apologised to the Count of Monte-Cristo. Go.” 

The valet bowed and retired, and Albert returned to his inventery. As 
he was finishing this work, the sound of horses prancing in the yard, and 
the wheels of a carriage shaking his window, attracted hisattention. He 
approached the window, and saw his father get into it, and it drove away. 
The door was scarcely closed when Albert bent his steps to his mother’s 
room ; and no one being there to announce him, he advanced to her bed- 
room, and, distressed by what he saw and guessed, stopped for one moment 
at the door. As if the same soul had animated these two beings, Mercédég 
was doing the same in her apartments as he had just done. Everything 
was in order: laces, dresses, jewels, linen, money, all were arranged ift 
the drawers, and the countess was carefully collecting the keys. Albert 
saw all these preparations ; he understood them, and exclaiming, “ M 
mother !” he thyew his arms round her neck. 

The artist who could have depicted the expression of these two countes 
mances would certainly have made of them a béautiful pict@re. All these, 
proofs of am energetic resolution, which Albert did not fear on hig own 
account, alarmed him forhis mother. “ What are you doing?” asked he, 

@What were you doing ?” replied she. acre 

“Oh, my mother!” exclaimed Albert, so overcome he could scarcely 
speak, “it 1s not the same with you and me—you cannot have miade the: 
game resolution I have, for Iam come to warn you that I bid adiew to yout 
House, and~and fo you |” a, 
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“ T also,” replied Mercédés, “am going, and I acknowledge I had dex 
pended on your accompanying me ; have I deceived myself? 

“ My mother,” said Albert, with firmness, “I cannot make you share the 
fate I have planned for myself. I must live henceforth without rank and 
fortune, and to begin this hard apprenticeship I must borrow from a friend 
the loaf I shall eat until I bave earned one. So, my dear mother, I am 
going at once to ask Franz to lend me the small sum J shall require to 
supply my present wants.” 

“You, my poor child, suffer poverty and hunger! Ob, say not so; it 
will break my resolutions,” 

“ But not mine, mother,” replied Albert. “I am young and strong, I 
believe I am courageous, and since yesterday I have learned the power of 
will, Alas! my dear mother, some have suffered so much, and yet live, 
and have raised a new fortune on the ruin of all the promises of happiness 
which Heaven had made them—on the fragments of all the hope which 
God had given them! I have seen that, my mother; I know that 
from the gulf in which their enemies have plunged them they have risen 
with so much vigour and glory that in their turn they have ruled their 
former conquerors, and have punished them. No, my mother; from this 
moment I have done with the past, and accept nothing from it—not even 
a name, because you can understand your son cannot bear the name ofa 
man who ought to blush before another.” 

“ Albert, my child,” said Mercédés, “if I had a stronger heart, that is 
the counsel I would have given you; your conscience has spoken when 
my voice became too weak; listen to its dictates. You had friends, 
Albert ; break off their acquaintance. But do not despair; you have life 
before you, my dear Albert, for you are yet scarcely twenty-two years old ; 
and asa pure heart like yours wants a spotless name, take my father’s— 
it was Herrera, I am sure, my Albert, whatever may be your career, you 
will soon render that name illustrious. Then, my friend, return to the 
world still more brilliant from the reflection of your former sorrows ; and 
if I am wrong, still let me cherish these hopes, for I have no future to look 
le to: forme the grave opens when I pass the threshold of this 

ouse. 

“Y will fulfil all your wishes, my dear mother,” said the young man. 
“ Yes, I share your hopes ; the anger of Heaven will not pursue us—you 
so pure, and me so innocent. But since our resolution is formed, let us 
act promptly. M. de Morcerf went out about half an hour since; the op- 
portunity is favourable to avoid an explanation.” “TI am ready, my 
son,” said Mercédés. Albert ran to fetch a hackney-coach ; he recollected 
there was a small furnished house to let in the Rue de Saints-Péres, where 
his mother would finda humble but decent lodging, and thither he intended 
conducting the countess, As the hackney-coach stopped at the door, and 
Albert was alighting, a man approached, and gave him a letter. Albert 
recognised the bearer. “ From the count,” said Bertuccio, Albert took 
the letter, opened it, and rad it; then looked round for Bertuccio, but he 
was gone, He returned to Mercédés, with tears in his eyes,and heaving 
airy and, without uttering a word, he gave her the letter, Mercédés 
read : bad 





ALBERT,—While showing you that I have discovered your plans, I 
hope also to convince you of my delicacy. You are free, you leave the 
count’s hotel, and you take your mother to your home; butreflect. Albert, 
you owe her more than your poor noble heart can pay her, Keep the 
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Struggle for yourself, bear all the suffering, but spare her the trial of 
poverty which must accompany your first efforts; for she deserves not 
éven the shadow of the misfortune which has this day fallen on her, and 
Providence wills not the innocent should suffer for the guilty. I knew you 
are going to leave the Rue du Helder without taking anything with you ; 
do not seek to know how I discovered it; I know it—that 1s sufficient. 
Now, listen, Albert. Twenty-four years ago I returned, proud and joyful, 
to my country. I had a betrothed, Albert, a lovely girl, whom I adored, 
and I was bringing to my betrothed a hundied and fifty louis, painfully 
amassed by ceaseless toil. This money was forher; | destined it for her, 
and, knowing the treachery of the sea, I buried our treasure in the little 

rden of the house my father lived in at Marseilles, on the Aflées de 

eillan. Your mother, Albert, knows that poor house well. A short time 
since, I passed through Marseilles, and went to see the old house, which 
revived so many painful recollections, and in the evening I took a spade 
and dug in the corner of the garden, where I had concealed my treasure. 
The iron box was there—no one had touched it! it was under a beautiful 
fig-tree my father had planted the day I was born, which overshadowed: 
the spot. Well, Albert, this money, which was formerly designed to pro- 
mote the comfort and tranquillity of the woman I adored, may now, from 
a strange and painful circumstance, be devoted to the same purpose. Oh, 
feel for me, who could offer millions to that poor woman, but who return 
her only the piece of black bread, forgotten under my poor roof since the 
day I was torn from her I loved. You are a generous man, Albert, but 
perhaps you may be blinded by pride or resentment ; if you refuse me, if 
you ask another for what I have a right to offer you, I will say it is un- 
generous of you to refuse the life of your mother at the hands of a man 
whose father was allowed to die in all the horiois of poverty and despair 
by your father.” 


Albert stood pale and motionless to hear what his mother would decide 
after she had finished reading this letter. Mercédés tirned her eyes with 
an ineffable look towards heaven. “I accept it,” said she ; “he has aright 
to pay the dowry, which I shall take with me to some convent!” Putting 
the letter in her bosom, she took her son’s arm, and, with a firmer step 
than she even herself expected, she went downstairs. 


CHAPTER XCII. 
THE SUICIDE, 


MEANWHILE Monte-Cristo had also returned to town with Emmanuel 
and Maximilian. Their return was cheerful. Emmanuel did not conceal 
his joy at having seen peace succeed to war, and acknowledged aloud his 
hilanthropic @astes. Morrel, in a corner of the carriage, allowed his 
rother-in-law’s gaiety to expend itself in words, while he felt equal inward 
joy, which, however, betrayed itself only by his look. At*the Barriére du 
Tréne they met Bertuccio, who was waiting there, motionless as a gentinel 
atéis post. Monte-Cristo put his head out of the window, exchanged a 
few words with him in a low tone, and the steward disappeared. “M. le 
Comte,” said Emmanuel, when they were at the end of the Place Royale, 
“ put me down at my door, that my wife may not have a single moment of 
needless anxiety on my account or yurs.” ick 
“Tf it were not ridiculous to make a display of our triumph, I would 
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toa ‘ ‘ 

invite the count to our house; besides that, he daubtless has some tremb. 
ling heart to comfort. Sa we will take leave of our ae and let him 
hasten home.”——~—“ Stop a moment,” said Monte-Cristo, “do not let ms 
lose both my companions ; return, Emmanuel, to your charming wife, and 
present my best compliments to her, and do you, Morrel, accompany me 
to the Champs Elysées,” 

* Willingly,” said Maximilian ; “particularly as I have business in that 
quarter.” ——-“ Shall we wait breakfast for you?” asked Emmanuel. 

“No,” replied the young man. The door was closed, and the carriage 

roceeded. “ See what good fortune I brought you !” said Morrel, when 
fe was alone with the count. “ Have you not thought so?” 

“Yes,” said Monte-Cristo, “for that reason I wished to keep you 
near me.” 

“Tt is miraculous !” continued Morrel, answering his own thoughts, 

“ What?” said Monte-Cristo, “What has just happened.” 

“ Yes,” said the count, “ you are right—it is miraculous.” 

“Far Albert is brave,” resumed Morrel,———“ Very brave,” said Manfe- 
. Cristo ; “I have seen him sleep with a sword suspended over his head.” 

“And I know he has fought two duels,” said Morrel ; “how can you 
reconcile that with his conduct this morning ?” 

“ All owing to your influence,” replied Monte-Cristo, smiling. 

‘“SIt is well for Albert he is not in the army,” said Morrel. “ Why ? 
. “An apology on the ground!” said the young captain, shaking his head. 

“Come,” said the count, mildly, “do not entertain the prejudices of 
ordinary men, Morrel! Acknowledge, if Albert is brave, he cannot be a 
coward ; he must then have had some reason for acting as he did this 
morning, and confess that his conduct 1s move heroic than otherwise.” 

“ Doubtless, doubtless,” said Morrel; “but I shall say, hke the Spaniard, 
“Fie has not been so brave to-day as he was yesterday.’ ” 

“You will breakfast with me, will you not, Morrel?” said the count, to 
turn the conversation. ——-‘‘ No, I must leave you at ten o’clock.” 

“Your engagement was for breakfast, then ?” said the count. 

Morrel smiled, and shook his head. “ Still you must breakfast some- 
where.” ——“ But if I am not hungry ?” said the young man. 

“Oh!” said the count, “I only know two things which destroy the 
appetite ; grief,—and as I am happy to see you very cheerful, it is not that, 
—and love. Now, after what you told me this morning of your heart, I 
may believe ig = 

“Well, count,” replied Morrel, gaily, “I will not dispute it.” 

“ But you will not make me your confident, Maximilian?” said the count, 
in a tone which showed how gladly he would have been admitted to the 
secret.———‘ I showed you this morning I had a heart ; did I not, count ?” 
Monte-Cristo only answered by extending his hand to the young man. 
“Well !” continued the latter, “since that heart is no longer with you in 
the Bois de Vincennes, it is elsewhere, and I must go anda find it.” 

“Go,” said the count deliberately, ‘go, dear friend, but promise me, if 
‘you meet with*any obstacle, to remember that 1 have some power in this 
world; that I am happy to use that power in the behalf of those I love; 
and that I love you, Morrel.” e 

“1 will remember it,” said the young man, “ as selfish children recollect 
their parents when they want their aid. When I need your assistance, 
and the monient may come, I willcome to you, count.” ; 

“ Well, I rely upon your promise. Farewell. Adigu, till we meet again.” 
They had arrived in the Champs Elysées, Monte-Cristo opened-the 
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Catriage-door, Morre!l sprang out ori the pavement, Bertuccio was waiti 
on the steps. Morrel disappeared through the avenue of Marigny, an 
Monte-Cristo hastened to join Bertuccio. a 

“Well?” asked he, 

“ She is going to leave her house,” said the steward. “ And her son ?”. 

“Florentin, his valet, thinks he is going to do the same.” 

“Come this way.” Monte-Cristo took Bertuccio into his cabinet, wrote 
the letter we have seen, and gave it to the steward. ‘“‘ Go,” said he quickly, 
“ Apropos, let Haydée be informed I am returned.” 

* Here I am,” said the young girl, who, at the sound of the carriage, had 
run down-stairs, and whose face was radiant with joy at seeing the count 
return safely. Bertuccio left. Every transport of a daughter finding a 
father, all the delight of a mistress seeing an adored lover, were felt by 
Haydée during the first moments of this meeting, which she had so eagerly 
expected. Doubtless, although less evident, Monte-Cristo’s joy was not 
less intense ; joy to hearts which have suffered long is like the dew on the 
ground after a long drought ; both the heart and the ground absorb that 
beneficent moisture falling on them, and nothing is outwardly apparent. 

Monte-Cristo was beginning to think, what he had not for a long time 
dared to believe, that there were two Mercédés in the world, and he might 
yet be happy. His eye, elate with happiness, was reading eagerly the 
moistened gaze of Haydée, when suddenly the door opened. The count 
knit his brow. “ M. de Morcerf!” szid Baptistin, as if that name sufficed 
for his excuse. In fact, the count’s face brightened. 

“‘ Which,” asked he, “ the viscount or the count ?”———“ The count.” 

“Oh !” exclaimed Haydée, “is it not yet over ?” 

“T know not if it is finished, my beloved child,” said Monte-Crista, 
taking the young girl’s hands ; “but I do know you have nothing more 
to fear.” 

“But it is the wretched ——” 

“That man cannot injure me, Haydée,” said Monte-Cristo ; “ it was his 
son alone there was cause t3 fear.”——~“ And what I have suffered,” said 
the young girl, “ you sha.. never know, my lord.” Monte-Cristo smiled, 
* By my father's tomb !” said he, extending his hand over the head of the 
young girl, “I swear to you, Haydée, that if any misfortune happens, it 
will not be to me.” “f “elieve you, my lord,as implicitly as if God had 
spoken to me,’ said the young girl, presenting her forehead to him, 
Monte-Cristo pressed on that pure beautiful forehead a kiss which made 
two hearts throb at once, the one violently, the other secretly. “ Oh!” 
murmured the count, “shall I then be permitted to Jove again? Ask M. 
de Morcerf into the drawing-room,” said he to Baptistin, while he led the 
beautiful Greek girl to a private staircase. 

We must explain this visit, which, although Monte-Cristo expected, is 
unexpected to our readers. While Mercédés, as we have said, was making 
a similar invegtory of her property to Albert’s, while she was arranging 
her jewels, shutting her drawers, collecting hergkeys, to leave ever thing in 
perfect order, she did not perceive a pale and sinister face@at a — door 
which threw light into the passage, from which everything coul both 
seen and heard. He who was thus looking, without being heard or seen, 
probably heard and saw all that passed in Madame de Morcerf’s apart- 
ments. From that glass door the pale-faced man went to the count’s bed- 
room, and raised, with a contracted hand, the curtain of a window over- 
looking the court-yard. He remained there ten minutes, motionless 
dumb, listening to the beating of his own heart. For him those. ten 
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thinutés were véry long. It was then Albert, returned from his rendezvous, 
perceived his father watching for his arrival behind a curtain, and turned 
aside. The count’s eye expanded; he knew Albert had insulted the count 
dreadfully, and that, in every country in the world, such an insult would 
lead to a deadly duel. Albert returned safely—-then the count was 
revenged, 

An indescribable ray of joy illumined that wretched countenance, like 
the last ray of the sun before it disappears behind a mass of clouds which 
appear more like its tomb than its couch. But as we have said, he waited 
in vain for his son to come to his apartment with the account of his 
triumph. He easily understood why his son did not come to see him before 
he went to avenge his father’s honour ; but when that was done, why did 
not his son come and throw himself into his arms ? 

It was then, when the count could not see Albert, he sent for his servant, 
whom he knew was authorised not to conceal anything from him. Ten 
minutes afterwards, the General Morcerf was secn on the steps in a black 
coat with a military collar, black pantaloons, and black gloves. He had 
apparently given previous orders ; for, as he reached the bottom step, his 
carriage came from the coach-house ready for him. The valet threw into 
the carriage his military cloak, in which two swords were wrapped; and 
shutting the door, he took his seat by the side of the coachman. The 
coachman stooped down for his orders. 

“To the Champs Elysces,” said the general; “the count of Monte- 
Cristo’s. Quickly!” The horses bounded beneath the whip, and, in five 
minutes, they stopped before the count’s door. M. de Morcerf opened the 
door himself; and, as the carriage rolled away, he passed up the walk, 
rang, and entered the open door with his servant. 

A moment afterwards, Baptistin announced the count de Morcerf to M. 
de Monte-Cristo ; and the latter, leading Haydée aside, ordered the count 
de Morcerf to be asked into the drawing-room. The general was pacing 
the room the third time, when, in turning, he perceived Monte-Cristo at 
the door. “Eh! it is M. de Morcerf,” said Monte-Cristo, quietly ; “I 
thought I had heard wrong.” “Yes, it is 1,” said the count, whom a 
frightful contraction of the lips prevented from articulating freely. 

“ May I know the cause which procures me the pleasure of seeing M. 
de Morcerf so early ?” “Had you not a meeting with my son this 
morning ?” asked the gencral. 

“1 had,” replied the count. 

“ And I know my son had good reasons to wish to fight with you, and 
to endeavour to kill you.”-——“ Yes, sir, he had very good ones ; but you 
see, in spite of them, he has not killed me, and did not even fight.” 

“Yet he considered you the cause of his father’s dishonour, the cause of 
the fearful ruin which has fallen on my house.” 

“Truly, sir,” said Monte-Cristo, with his dreadful calmness, “a 
secondary cause, but not the principal.” rf 

“Doubtless you made, then, some apology or explanation ?” 

“J explained nothing, and it is he who apologised to me.” 

“Rut to what do you attribute this conduct ?” . 

“ To the conviction, probably, that there was one more guilty than pe.” 

And who was that ?’——“ His father.” 

“That may be,” said the count, turning pale; “but, you know, the 
| do not like to find themselves convicted.” 

“1 know it. And I expected this result.” 

“You expected my son would be a coward !” cried the count. + 
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“ M. Albert de Morcerf is no coward !” said Monte-Cristo. 

“ A man who holds a sword in his hand, and sees a mortal enemy within 
reach of that sword, and does not fight, is acoward! Why is he not here 
that I may tell him so ?”?———“ Sir,” replied Monte-Cristo, coldly, “I di 
not expect you had come here to relate to me your little family affairs. 
Go and tell M. Albert that, and he may know what to answer you.” 

* Oh, no, no !” said the general, smiling faintly, “I did not come for 
that purpose ; you are right! I came to tell you that I also look upon you 
as myenemy! I came to tell you I hate you instinctively! That it seems 
as if | had always known you, and always hated ycu ; and, in short, since 
the young people of the present day will not fight, it remains for us to do 
it. Do you think so, sir >’ “Certainly. And when I told you I had 
foreseen the result, it is the honour of your visit I alluded to.” 

“So much the better. Are you prepared ?’——-“ Yes, sir.” 

“You know that we shall fight till one of us is dead !” said the ed 
whose teeth were clenched with rage. “ Until one of us dies,” repeate 
Monte-Cristo, moving his head slightly up and down. 

“‘ Let us start, then ; we need no witnesses.” “ Tiuly,” said Monte- 
(Cristo, “it is unnecessary, we know each other so well !” 

‘On the contrary,” said the count, “ we know so little of each other.” 

“ Indeed :” said Monte-Cristo, with the same indomitable coolness ; 
“let us see. Are you not the soldier Fernand who deserted on the eve of 
the battle of Waterloo? Are you not the Lieutenant Fernand who served 
as guide and spy to the French army in Spain? Are you not the Captain 
Fernand who betrayed, sold, and murdered his benefactor, Ah? And have 
not all these Fernands, united, made the Lieutenant-General de Morcerf, 
peer of "rance ?” 

“Oh !” cried the gencral, as if branded with a ‘:ot iron, “wretch ! to 
reproa.h me with my shame, when about, perhaps, killme No, I did 
not say I was a stranger to you; I know well,demo. that you have pene- 
trated into the darkness of the past, and that wea have 1ead, by the light 
of what flambeau I know not, every page of my live: but, perhaps, I may 
be more honourable in my shame than you under your pompous coverings. 
No—no, I am aware you know me, but I know you not, adventurer, sewn 
up in gold and jewellery. You have called yourself, at Paris, the count of 
Monte-Cristo ; 1n Italy, Sinbad the Sailor ; in Malta, I forget what. But 
it is your real name I want to know, in the midst of your hundred names, 
that I may pronounce it when we meet to fight, at the moment when I 
plunge my sword through your heart.” 

The count of Monte-Cristo turned dreadfully pale, his eye seemed to 
burn with a devouring fire ; he bounded towards a dressing-room near his 
bedroom, and, in less than a moment, tearing off his cravat, his coat and 
waistcoat, he put on a sailor’s jacket and hat, from beneath which rolled 
his long black hair. He returned thus, formidable and implacable, advarie- 
ing with his arms crossed on his breast, towards the general, who could 
not understan@ why he had disappeared ; but who on seeing him again 
and feeling his teeth chatter and his legs sink®under him,,drew back, an 
only stoppgd when he found a table to support his clenched hand, 
“Fernand,” cried he, “of my hundred names I need only tell you*one, to: 
overwhelm you! But you guess it now; do you not ?—or, rather, you 
remember it? For, notwithstanding all my sorrows and my tortures, | 
show you to-day a face which the happiness of revenge makes young again 
——a face you must often have seen in your dreams since your ~-~~~~~ 
with Mercédés, my betrothed !” 

(o 
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The general, with his head thrown back, hands extended, gare fixed, 
lgoked silently at this dreadful apparition; then seeking the wall to 
sepport him, he glided along close to it until he reached the door, through 
which he went out backwards, uttering this single mournful, lamentable, 
distressing cry,—“ Edmond Dantés !” Then, with sighs which were unlike 
any human sound, he dragged himself to the door, reeled across the court- 
yard, and falling into the arms of his valet, he said, in a voice scarcely 
intelligible,—“ Home! home!” The fresh air, and the shame he felt at 
having exposed himself before his servants, partially recalled his senses ; 
but the ride was short, and as he drew near his house all his wretchedriess 
revived. He stopped at a short distance from the house and alighted. 
The door of the hotel was wide open, a hackney-coach was standing in the 
middle of the yard—a strange sight before so noble a mansion ; the count 
looked at it with terror ; but without daring to ask, he rushed towards his 
apartment. Two persons were coming down the stairs: he had only time 
to creep into a cabinet to avoid them. It was Mercédés leaning on her 
son’s arm and leaving the hotel. They passed close by the unhappy being, 
who, concealed behind the damask door, almost felt Mercédés’ dress brus 
past him, and his son’s warm breath pronouncing these words,—* Courage, 
my mother! Come, this is no longer our home !” The words died away, 
the steps were lost in the distance. The general drew himself up, clinging 
to the door ; he uttered the most dreadful sob which ever escaped from the 
bosom of a father abandoned at the same time by his wife and son. He 
soon heard the clatter of the iron step of the hackney-coach, then the 
coachman’s voice, and then the rolling of the heavy vehicle shook the 
windows. He darted to his bedroom to see once more all he had loved in 
the world ; but the hackney-coach drove on without the head of either 
Mercédés or her son appearing at the window to take a last look at the 
house or the deserted father or husband. And at the very moment when 
the whéels of that coach crossed the gateway a report was heard, and 
a thick smoke escaped through one of the panes of the window, which 
was broken by the explosion. 


CHAPTER XCIII. 
VALENTINE, 


WE may easily conceive where Morrel’s appointment was. On leaving 
Monte-Cristo he walked slowly towards Villefort’s; we say slowly, for 
Morrel had more than half-an-hour to spare to go five hundred steps, but he 
had hastened to take leave of Monte-Cristo because he wished to be alone 
avith his thoughts. He knew his time well—the hour when Valentine was 

iving Noirtier his breakfast, and was sure not to be disturbed in the per- 
, seat of this pious duty. Noirtier and Valentine had given him leave 
to. go twice a week, and he was now availing hintself of that permission. He 
arrived ; Valentine was exnecting him. Uneasy and almost wandering, 
she seized his*hand and led him to her grandfather. This uneasiness, 
amourting almost to wildness, arose from the report Morcetf’s adventure 
had made in the world ; the affair of the opera wa’ generally known. No 
one at Villefort’s doubted that a duel. would ensue from it. Valentine, 
with her woman’s instinct, guessed that Morrel would be Monte-Cristo’s 
witness, and froin the young man’s well-known courage and his great affec- 
tion for the count, he feared he would not content himself with the passive 
part assigned to him, We may easily understand how eagerly ie par 
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ticulars were asked for, given, and received ; and Morrel ciild read an 
indesoribable joy in the eyes of his beloved, when she knew that the termi- 
nation of this affair was as happy as it was unexpected. | : 

“ Now,” said Valentine, motioning to Morrel to sit down near her grand- 
father, while she took her seat on his footstool, “ now let us talk about our 
own affairs. You know, Maximilian, grandpapa once thought of leavin: 
this house, and taking an apartment away from M. de Villefort’s,°-—~ 
“Yes,” said Maximilian, “I recollect the project, of which I highly 
approved,” ; 

“ Well,” said Valentine, “ you may approve again, for grandpapa is again 
thinking of it.’——_“ Bravo !” said Maximilian. “And do you know,” said 
Valentine, “what reason grandpapa gives for leaving this house.” Noirtier 
looked at Valentine to impose silence, but she did not notice him ; her 
looks, her eyes, her smile, were all for Morrel. 

“Oh ! whatever may be M. Noirtier’s reason,” answered Morrel, “I will 
readily believe it to be a good one.” “An excellent one !” said Valen- 
ane 7 He pretends the air of the Faubourg St. Honoré is not good 
or me. 

“ Indeed !” said Morrel ; “in that M. Noirtier may be right ; your health 
has not appeared good the last fortnight.”———“ Not very,” said Valentine. 
“And grandpapa is become my physician; and I have the greatest con- 
fidence in him, because he knows everything.” 

“Do you then really suffer?” asked Morrel, quickly. 

“ Oh, it must not be called suffering ; I feel a general uneasiness, that is 
all. I have lost my appetite, and my stomach feels to be struggling to 
become accustomed to something.” Noirtier did not lose a word of what 
Valentine said. “And what treatment do you adopt for this singular 
complaint ?’———“ A very simple one,” said Valentine. ‘I swallow ever 
morning a spoonful of the mixture prepared for my grandfather. When 
say one spoonful, I began by one—now ! take four. Grandpapa says it is 
a panacea.” Valentine smiled, but it was evident she suffered. 

Maximilian, in his devotedness, gazed silently at her. She was very 
beautiful, but her usual paleness had increased; her eyes were more 
brilliant than ever, and her hands, which were generally white like mother- 
of-pearl, now more resembled wax, to which time was adding a yellowish 
hue. From Valentine the young man looked towards Noirtier. The latter 
watched with strange and deep interest the young girl, absorbed by her 
affection ; and he also, like Morrel, followed those traces of inward suffer- 
ing, which were so little perceptible to a common observer, they escaped 
the notice of every one but the grandfather and the lover. 

“ But,” said Morrel, “1 thought this mixture, of which you now take 
four spoonfuls, was prepared for M. Noirtier?”’——-“I know it is very 
bitter,” said Valentine ; “so bitter, that all I drink afterwards appears to 
have the same.taste.” Noirtier looked inquiringly at his granddaughter, 
“Yes ; grandjfapa,” said Valentine ; “it isso, Just now, before I 
down to you, I drank a glass of eau sucrée , I*left half, bacause it se 
so bitter. eNoirtier turned pale, and made a sign that he wishedtos 
Valentine rose to fetch the dictionary. Noirtier watched her with Qvident, 
arfzuish. In fact, the blood was rushing to the young girl's head alread 
her cheeks were becoming red. “Oh !” cried she, without losing any. 
her cheerfulness, “ this is singular! Adimness! Did the sun shine in aay 
eyes,” And she leaned against the window. io 3. ete 
_ “The sun is not shining,” said Morrel, more alarmed by Noirtier’s ex» 
pression than by Valentine’s indisposition. He ran towards her, “The 
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oung girl gniled. “ Comfort yourself !” said she to Noirtier. “ Do not 
be alarmed, Maximilian ; it is nothing, and has already passed away. But 
listen! Do I not hear a carriage in the courtyard?” She opened Noir- 
tier’s door, ran to a window in the passage, and returned hastily. “ Yes,” 
said she, “it is Madame Danglars and her daughter, who are come to 
call on us. Good-bye! I must run away, for they would send here for 
me; or, rather, farewell till I sce you again. Stay with grandpapa, 
Maximilian ; I promise you not to persuade them to stay.” 

Morrel watched her as she left the room; he heard her ascend the 
little staircase which led both to Madame de Villefort’s apartments and 
to hers. As soon as she was gone, No:rtier made a sign to Morrel te 
take the dictionary. Morrel obeyed; guided by Valentine, he had 
learned how to understand the old man quickly. Accustomed, how- 
ever, as he was, and having to repeat most of the letters of the alpha- 
bet, and to find every word in the dictionary, it was ten minutes be- 
fore the thought of the old man was translated by these words, Fetch 
the glass of water and the decanter from Valentine’s room.” Morrel rang 
immediately for the servant who had taken Barrois’ situation, and in Noir- 
tier’s name gave that order. The servant soon returned. The decanter 
and the glass were completely empty. Noirtier made a sign that he 
wished to speak. “ Why are the glass and decanter empty?” asked he; 
“Valentine said she only drank half the glassful.” The translation of 
this new question occupied another five minutes. “I do not know,” said 
the servant, “ but the housemaid is in Mademoiselle Valentine’s room ; 
perhaps she has emptied them.” “* Ask her,” said Morrel, translating 
Noirtier’s thought this time by his look, The servant went out, but re- 
turned almost immediately. “ Mademoiselle Valentine passed through 
the room to go to Madame de Villefort’s,” said he; “and in passing, as 
she was thirsty, she drank what remained in the glass; as for the de- 
canter, M. Edward had emptied that to make a pond for his ducks.” Noir- 
tier raised his eyes to heaven, as a gambler does who stakes his all on one 
stroke. From that moment the old man’s eyes were fixed on the door, 
and did not quit it. 

It was indeed Madame Danglars and her daughter whom Valentine 
had seen ; they had been ushered into Madame de Villefort’s room, who 
had said she would receive them there. That is why Valentine passed 
through her room, which was on a level with Valentine’s, and only sepa- 
rated from it by Edward’s. The two ladies entered the drawing-room 
with that sort of official stiffness which announced a communication. Be- 
tween worldly people a shadow is soon caught. Madame de Villefort re- 
ceived them with equal solemnity. Valentine entered at this moment, and 
the formalities were resumed. “My dear friend,” said the baroness, 
while the two young people were shaking hands, “ I and Eugénie are come 
to be the first to announce to you the approaching marriage of my daugh- 
ter with Prince Cavalcanti.” Danglars kept up the title ef prince. The 
popular banker found it angpwered better than count. “Allow me to pre- 
sent you my sifficere congratulations,” replied Madame de Villefort. “ M. 
le Prince Cavalcanti appears a young man of rare qualities.” ° 

“Listen,” said the baroness, smiling ; “speaking to you as a friend, I 
would say, the prince does not yet appear all he will be. He has about 
him a little of that foreign manner by which French persons recognize, at 
first sight, the Italian or German nobleman. Besides, he gives evidence 
of great kindness of disposition, much keenness of wit, and as to suitable- 
ness, M. Danglars assures me hig fortune is majestic— that is his term,” 
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imme And then,” said Eugénie, while turning over the leaves of Ma- 
dame de Villefort’s album, “add that you have taken a great fancy to 
the young man.” 

“ And,” said Madame de Villefort, “I need not ask you if you share 
that fancy.”——“ I!” replied Eugénie, with her usual candour. “Oh, 
not the least in the world, madame! My wish was not to confine my- 
self to domestic cares, or the caprices of any man, but to be an artist, 
and, consequently, free in heart, in person, and in thought.” Eugénie 
pronounced these words with so firm a tone that the colour mounted 
to Valentine’s cheeks, The timid girl could not understand that vigorous 
nature which appeared to have none of the timidities of woman. 

“ At any rate,” said she, “since Iam to be married whether I will -or 
not, I ought to be thankful to Providence for having released me from my 
engagement with M. Albert de Morcerf, or IT should this day have been 
the wife of a dishonoured man.”———“ It is true,” said the baroness, with 
that strange simplicity sometimes met with among fashionable ladies, and 
of which plebeian intercourse can never entirely deprive them,—“ it is 
very true that, had not the Morcerfs hesitated, my daughter would have 
married that M. Albert. The general depended much on it; he even 
came to force M. Danglars. We have had a narrow escape.” 

“ But,” said Valentine, timidly, “ does all the father’s shame revert upon 
the son? M. Albert appears to me quite innocent of the treason charged 
against the general.” “Excuse me,” said the implacable young girl, 
“ M. Albert claims and well deserves his share. It appears that after 
having challenged M. de Monte-Cristo at the Opera yesterday, he apolo- 
gized on the ground to-day.” 

“Impossible !” said Madame de Villefort. 

“ Ah, my dear friend,” said Madame Danglars, with the same simplicity 
we before noticed, “it is a fact! I heard it from M. Debray, who was 
present at the explanation.” Valentine also knew the truth, but she did 
not'answer. <A single word had reminded her that Morrel was expecting 
her in M. Noirtier’s room. Deeply engaged with a sort of inward con- 
templation, Valentine had ceased fora moment to join in the conversation. 
She would, indeed, have found it impossible to repeat what had been said 
the last few minutes, when suddenly Madame Danglars’ hand, pressed on 
her arm, aroused her from her lethargy. 

“What is it?” said she, starting at Madame Danglars’ touch as she 
would have done from an electric shock. “ It is, my dear Valentine,” said 
the baroness, “that you are, doubtless, suffering.”———“ I ?” said the young’ 
girl, passing her hand across her burning forehead, 

“Yes, look at yourself in that glass: you have turned pale and red. suc 
cessively, three or four times in one minute.” 

“Indeed,” cried Eugénie, “you are very pale !”——“Oh, do not be 
alarmed! 1 have been so for some days.” Artless as she was, the young 
girl knew this Was an opportunity to leave ; besides, Madame de Villefort | 
came to her assistance. “Retire, Valentine,”said she; ¥you are reali 
suffering, and these ladies will excuse you; drink a glass of pure yater, 
will restore you.” Valentine kissed Eugénie, bowed to Madame Danglars, 
wo had already risen to take her leave, and went out. “That poor 
child,” said Madame de Villefort, when Valentine was gone, “she makes 
Ht very uneasy, and I should not be astonished if she had somie serious 
iluness, oes 

Meanwhile, Valentine, in a sort of excitement which she could not quite 
understand, had crossed Edwara’s room without noticing some trick of 
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the;child, and thraugh her own had reached the little staircase. Shé 
was at the bottom excepting three steps ; she already heard Morrel’s vaice, 
when suddenly a cloud passed over her eyes, her stiffened foot missed the 
step, her hands had no power to hold the baluster, and, falling against the 
wall, she rolled down these three steps rather than walked. Morrel 
bounded to the door, opened it, and found Valentine extended on the 
floor. Rapid as lightning, he raised her in his arms and placed her in a 
chair, Valentine opened her eyes. 

“ Oh, what a clumsy thing I am!” said she, with feverish volubility ; “I 
no longer know my way. I forgot there were three more steps before the 
landing.” “ You have hurt yourself, perhaps,” said Morrel. “ What can 
1 do for you, Valentine?” Valentine looked round her; she saw the 
deepest terror depicted in Noirtier’s eyes. “Comfort yourself, dear grand- 
papa,” said [she, endeavouring to smile; “it is nothing—it is nothing; I 
was giddy, that is all..———“ Another giddiness !” said Morrel, clasping his 
hands. ‘ Oh, attend to it, Valentine, I entreat you.” “But no,” said 
Valentine,—“ no, I tell you it is all past, and it was nothing. Now, let me 
tell you some news : Eugénie is to be married in a week, and in three days 
there is to be a grand feast, a sort of betrothing festival, We are all in- 
vited, my father, Madame de Villefort, and I—at least, I understocd it so.” 
“ When will it, then, be our turn to think of these things ? Oh, Valen- 
tine, you, who have so much influence over your grandpapa, try to make 
him answer—Soon.” 

And do you,” said Valentine, “depend on me to stimulate the tardi- 
ness and arouse the memory of grandpapa ??——“ Yes,” cried Morrel, “ be 
quick! So long as you are not mine, Valentine, I shall always think I 
may lose you.” 

“Oh!” replied Valentine, with a convulsive movement, “ Oh ! indeed, 
Maximilian, you are too timid for an officer, for a soldier who, they say, 
never knows fear, Ah! ah! ah!” She burst into a forced and melan- 
choly laugh, her arms stiffened and twisted, her head fell back on her chair, 
and she remained motionless. The cry of terror which was stopped on 
Noirtier’s lips, seemed to start from his eyes. Morrel understood it; he 
knew he must call assistance. The young man rang the bell violently ; 
the housemaid who had been in Mademoiselle Valentine’s room, and the 
servant who had replaced Barrois, ran in at the same moment. Valentine 
was so pale, so cold, so inanimate, that, without listening to what was 
said to them, they were seized with the fear which pervaded that house, 
and they flew into the passage crying for help. Madame Danglars and 
ae ee were going out at that moment ; they heard the cause of the dis- 
turbance. 


' “J told you so!” cried Madame de Villefort. “ Poor child !” 














GHAPTER XCIV. 
THE CONFESSION. 


At thé same moment M. de Villefort’s voice was heard calling from his 
cabinet, “What is the matter?’ Morrel consulted Noirtier’s look, who 
had recovered his self-command, and with a glance indicated the closet 
where, once before, under somewhat similar circumstances, he had taken 
refuge, He had only time to get his hat, and throw himself breathless 
into the closet ; the procureur’s footstep was heard in the passage. Villefort 
Sptang into the room, ran to Valentine, and took her in his arms. “A 
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physician \ a physician! M. d@’Avrigny !” cried Villefort ; “ or rather I will 
go for him myself.” He flew from the apartment, and Morrel, at the same 
moment, darted out at the other door. He had been struck to the heart 
by a frightful recollection--the conversation he had heard between the - 
doctor and Villefort the mght of Madame de Saint-Méran’s death, recurred 
to him ; these symptoms, to a less alarming extent, were the same whi¢ 
had preceded the death of Barrois. At the same time Monte-Cristo’s voice 
seemed to resound in his ear, who had said, only two hours before, * What- 
ever you want, Morrel, come to me; ] have great power.” More rapidly 
than thought, he darted down the Rue Matignon, and thence to the Avenue 
des Champs Elysées. 

Meanwhile M. de Villefort arrived in a hired cabriolet at M. d’Avrigny’s 
door. He rang so violently that the porter came alarmed. Villefort ran 
upstairs without saying a word, ‘The porter knew him, and let him pass, 
only calling to him, “In his cabinet, M. le Procureur du Roi—in his cabi- 
net!” Villefort pushed, or rather forced, the door open. “ Ah!” said the 
doctor, “is it you ?’———“‘ Yes,” said Villefoit, closing the door after him, 
“it is I, who am come in my turn to ask you if we are quite alone. Doctor, 
my house is accursed !” 

“ What !” said the latter, with apparent coolness, but with deep emotion, 
“have you another invalid ?”’———‘ Yes, doctor,” cried Villefort, seizing, 
with a convulsive grasp, a handful of hair, “ yes !” 

D’Avrigny’s look implied, “J told you it would be so.” Then he slowly 
uttered these words, “ Who is now dying in your house? What new victim 
is going to accuse you of weakness before God?” A mournful sob burst 
from Villefort’s heart; he approached the doctor, and seizing his arm,— 
“Valentine !” said he, “it is Valentine’s turn !” 

“ Your daughter !” cried D’Avngny, with grief and surprise. 

“You see you were deceived,” murmured the magistrate ; “come and 
see her, and on her bed of agony entreat her pardon for having suspected 
her.” “Each time you have applied to me,” said the doctor, “it has 
been too late: still I willgo. Butletus make haste, sir; with the enemies 
you have to do with there is no time to be lost.” 

“Oh! this time, doctor, you shall not have to reproach me with weak- 
ness. This time I will know the assassin, and will pursue him.”———“ Let 
us try first to save the victim before we think of revenging her,” said 
D’Avrigny. “Come.” The same cabriolet which had brought Villefort 
took them back at full speed, at the same moment when Moirel rapped at 
Monte-Cristo’s door. The count was in his cabinet, and was reading, 
with an angry look, something which Bertuccio had brought in haste, 
Hearing Morrel announced, who had left him only two hours before, the 
count raised his head. He, as well as the count, had evidently been mugh 
tried during those two hours, for he had left him smiling, and returned 
with a disturbal air. The count rose, and sprang to meet him. “ What js 
the matter, Maximilian ?’ asked he; “you az pale, and the perspiration 
rolls from your forehead.” Morrel fell, rather than sat, ddwn on a chait. 
* Yes,” sai@he, “I came quickly ; I wanted to speak to you.”——S Is gi 
yoyr family well ?” asked the count, with an affectionate benevolence, whege 
sincerity no one could for a moment doubt. eee 

“ Thank you, count—thank you,” said the young man, evidently embgge 
rassed how to begin the conversation; “yes, every one in my family'is 
well.” So much the better ; yet you have something to tell me?” rE 
plied the count, with increased anxiety. | ai 

“; Ves.” said Morrel, “it is true ; Ihave just left a house where death has 
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just entered, to run to you.”———“ Are you then come from M. de Mors 
cerf’s ?” asked Monte-Cristo. 
. “No,” said Morrel; “is some one dead in his house ?” 

“ The general has just blown his brains out,” replied Monte-Cristo, with 
great coolness. 

“Qh! what a dreadful event !” cried Maximilian. 

“ Not for the countess, nor for Albert,” said Monte-Cristo; “a dead 
father or husband is better than a dishonoured one: blood washes out 
shame.” ——“ Poor countess !” said Maximilian, “I pity her very much; 
she is so noble a woman !” 

“ Pity Albert also, Maximilian ; for, believe me, he is the worthy son of 
the countess. But let us return to yourself: you have hastened to me; 
can I have the happiness of being useful to you ?” “Yes, I need your 
help ; that is, I thought, like a madman, you could lend me your assistance 
in a case where God alone can succour me.” 

“Tell me what it 1s,” replied Monte-Cristo. 

“Oh !” said Morrel, 1 know not, indeed, if I may +evcal this secret to 
mortal ears; but fatality impels me, necessity constrains me, count——” 
Morrel hesitated. ‘ Do you think I love you ?” said Monte-Cristo, taking 
the young man’s hand affectionately in his. 

“Oh! you encourage me! and something tells me there,” placing his 
hand on his heart, “that I ought to have no secret from you.”——~-“ You 
are right, Morrel ; God is speaking ‘o your heart, and your heart speaks 
to you. Tell me what it says.” “ Count, will you allow me to send 
Baptistin to inquire after some one you know ?” 

‘Tam at your service, and still more my servants.” 

“Qh! I cannot live, if she is not better.” : 

“Shall I ring for Baptistin?”———“ No, I will go and speak to him 
myself.” Morrel went out, called Baptistin, and whispered a few words to 
him. The valet ran directly. “ Well, have you sent?” asked Monte-Cristo, 
seeing Morrel return. “Yes, and now I shall be more calm.” 

“You know I am waiting,” said Monte-Cristo, smiling. 

“Yes, and I will tell you. One evening 1 was in a garden; a clump of 
trees concealed me; no one suspected I was there. ‘lwo persons passed 
near me—allow me to conceal their names for the present ; they were 
speaking in an under-tone, and yet I was so interested in what they said, 
that I did not lose a single word.”-——“ This 1s a gloomy introduction, if 
I may judge from your paleness and shuddering, Morrel.” 

“Oh! yes, very gloomy, my friend! Some one had just died in the 
haquse to which that garden belonged. One of those persons whose con- 
versation I overheard was the master of the house, the other, the physician. 
The former was confiding to the latter his grief and fear; for it was the 
second time within a month that death had entered suddenly and unex- 
pectedly that house, apparently destined to destruction bey some extermi- 
nating angel, as an object of God’s anger,”———“ Ah! ah !” said Monte- 
Cristo, looking earnestly at the young man, and, by an imperceptible 
movetaent, turning his chair, so that he remained in the shdde while the 
light fell full on Maximilian’s face. “Yes,” continued Morrel, “death jad 
entered that house twice within one month.”———“ And what did the doctor 
answer?” asked Monte-Cristo. 

* He replied—he replied, that the death was nota natural one, and must 
be attributed——” 

“ To what ?”—~—“ To poison.” . | 

_“ Indeed !* said Monte-Cristo, with a slight cough, which, in moments 
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of extreme émotion, helped him to disguise a blush, or his paleness, or the 
intense interest with which he listened; “indeed, Maximilian, did you 
hear that ?’———“ Yes, my dear count, I heard it; and the doctor added, 
that if another death occurred in a similar way, he must appeal to justice.” 
Monte- Cristo listened, or appeared te do so, with the greatest calmness. 
“ Well !” said Maximilian, “death came a third time, and neither the 
master of the house nor the doctor said a word. Death is now, perhaps, 
striking a fourth blow. Count, what am I bound to do, being in possession 
of this secret ?” 

“ My dear friend,” said Monte-Cristo, “ you appear to be relating an ad- 
venture which we all know by heart. J know the house where you heard 
it, or one very similar to it; a house with a garden, a master, a physician, 
and where there have been three unexpected and sudden deaths. Well! 
I have not intercepted your confidence, and yet I know all that as well as 
you, and I have no conscientious scruples. No, it does not concern me. 
You say an exterminating angel appears to have devoted that house tof 
God's anger—well! who says your supposition is not reality? Do not 
notice things which those whose interest 1t is to see them, pass over. I 
it is God’s justice, instead of His anger, which 1s walking through that 
house, Maximilian, turn away your face, and let His justice accomplish 
its purpose.” Morrel shuddered. There was something mournful, 
solemn, and terrible in the count’s manner. “ Besides,” continued he, 
in so changed a tone that no one would have supposed it was the same 
person speaking—“ besides, who says that it will begin again ?’?>———“ It 
has returned, count !” exclaimed Morrel ; “ that is why I hastened to you.” 

“Well! what do you wish me to do? Do you wish me, for instance, 
to give information to the procureur du roi?” Monte-Cristo uttered the 
last words with so much meaning, that Morrel, starting up, cried out, 
“You know of whom I speak, count, do you not ?’»——“ Perfectly well, 
my good friend ; and I will prove it to you by putting the dots to the 4, 
or, rather, by naming the persons. You were walking one evening in M. 
de Villefort’s garden : from what you relate, I suppose it to have been the 
evening of Madame de Saint-Méran’s death. You heard M. de Villefort 
talking to M. d’Avrigny about the death of M. de Saint-Méran, and that, 
no less surprising, of the countess. M. d’Avrigny said he believed they 
both proceeded fiom poison ; and you, honest man, have ever since been 
asking your heart, and sounding your conscience, to know if you ought 
to expose or conceal this secret. Why do you torment them? ‘Cons 
science, what hast thou to do with me? as Sterne said. My dear fellow, 
let them sleep on, if they are asleep ; let them grow pale in their drowsi» 
ness, if they are disposed to do so; and pray do you remain in peace, 
who have no remorse to disturb you.” Deep grief was depicted on 
Morrel’s features ; he seized Monte-Cristo’s hand. “But it is beginning 
again, I say !” 

‘Well !” saifl the count, astonished at his perseverance, which he could 
not understand, and looking still more earnestly at Mawimulian, “let it 
begin agaig: it is a family of Atrides ; God has condemned them, and 
they must submit to their punishment. They will all disappear, Rke the 
fatrics children build with cards, and which fall, one by one, under the 
breath of their builder, even if there are two hundred of them. Three 
months since, it was M. de Saint-Méran ; Madame de Saint-Méran two 
months since ; the other day it was Barrois; to-day, the old Noirtier, or 
young Valentine.” | mt 


“ You knew it ?’ cried Morrel, in such a paroxysm of terror that Monte+ 
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Cristo started ; he whom the falling heavens would have tound unmoved 
‘vou knew it, and said nothing f’————“ And what is it to me?’ rep 
Monte-Cristo, shrugging his shoulders: “do I know those people? an 
must I lose the one to save the other? Faith, no, for between the culprit 
and the, victim I have no choice.” 

“ But I,” cried Morrel, groaning with sorrow,—“ I love her |” 

“Vou love?—-whem?’ cried Monte-Cristo, starting on his feet, and 
seizing the two hands which Morrel was raising towards heaven. 

“{ love most fondly—I love madly—I love as a man who would give 
his life-blood to spare her a tear—I love Valentine de Villefort, who is 
being murdered at thismoment! Do you understand me? I love her; 
andl ask God and you how I can save her?” Monte-Cristo uttered a cry 
which those only can conceive who have heard the roar of a wounded 
lion. “ Unhappy man ?’ cried he, wringing his hands in his turn ; “ you 
love Valentine !—that daughter of an accursed race!’ Never had Morrel 
witnessed such an expression—never had so terrible an eye flashed before 
his face—never had the genius of terror he had so often seen, either on the 
battle-field or in the murderous nights of Algeria, shaken around him 
more dreadful fire. He drew back terrified. 

As for Monte-Cristo, after this ebullition, he closed his eyes, as if dazzled 
by internal light. In a moment he restrained himself so powerfully that 
the tempestuous heaving of his breast subsided, as turbulent and foaming 
waves yield to the sun’s genial influence when the cloud has passed. This 
silence, self-control, and struggle lasted about twenty seconds, then the 
count raised his pallid face. “See,’’ said he, “my dear friend, how God 
punishes the most thoughtless and unfeeling men for their indifference, by 
presenting dreadful scenes to their view. I, who was looking on, an 
eager and curious spectator,—I, who was watching the working of this 
mournful tragedy,—-I, who, hke a wicked angel, was laughing at the 
evil men committed, protected by secrecy (a secret is easily kept by 
the rich and powerful), I am, in my turn, bitten by the serpent whose 
tortuous course I was watching, and bitten to the heart!” Morrel 
groaned. “Come, come,” continued the count, “complaints are un- 
availing ; be a man, be strong, be full of hope, for I am here, and will 
watch over you.” Morrel shook his head sorrowfully. “ I tell you to hope. 
Do you understand me?” cried Monte-Cristo. ‘‘ Remember that I never 
uttered a falsehood and am never deceived. It is twelve o’clock, Maxi- 
milian : thank Heaven that you came at noon rather than in the evening, 
or to-morrow morning. Listen, Morrel !—it is noon ; if Valentine is not 
now dead, she will not die.”——-“ How so?” cried Morrel, “when f 
left her dying ?” Monte-Cristo pressed his hands to his forehead. What 
was passing in that brain, so loaded with dreadful secrets? What does 
the angel of light, or the angel of darkness, say to that mind, at once ime 
placable and generous? God only knows. 

Monte-Cristo raised his head once more, and this time he was calm as 
a child awaking from its sKtep. ‘“‘ Maximilian,” said he, “return home, 
I command you not to stir—attempt nothing ; not to let your qountenance 
betrayta thought, and I will send you tidings. Go !” 

“Oh! count, you overwhelm me with that coolness, Have you, ea 
power against death ?—Are you superhuman ?—Are you an angel?” An 
the young man, who had never shrunk from danger, shrank before Montes 
Cristo with indescribable terror, But Monte-Cristo looked at him with se 
melancholy and sweet a smile, that Maximilian felt the tears filling 
eyes, “I can do much for you, my friend,” replied the count “Go; I 
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must be alone.” Morrel, subdued by the extraordinary ascendency Monte- 
Cristo exercised over evcrything around him, did not endeavour to resist 
it. He pressed the count’s hand, and left. He stopped one moment 
at the door, for Baptistin, whom he saw in the Rue Matignon, and whe 
was seniesc) 

Meanwhile, Villefort and D’Avrigny had made all possible haste, Valen- 
tine had not revived from her fainting fit on their arrival, and the doctor 
examined the invalid with all the care the circumstances demanded, and 
with an interest which the knowledge of the secret doubled. Villefort, 
closely watching his countenance and his lips, waited the result of the 
examination. Noirtier, paler than even the young girl, more eager than 
Villefort for the decision, was watching also intently and affectionately. 
At last D’Avrigny slowly uttered these words :—‘‘ She is still alive !’——- 
* Still?” cried Villefort ; “oh! doctor, what a dreadful word is that,” 

“Yes,” said the physician, “I repeat it; she is still alive, and I am 
-astonished at it."--—-“ But is she safe °” asked the father. 

“Yes, since she lives.” At that moment D’Avrigny’s glance met Noir- 
tier’s eye. It glistened with such extraordinary joy, so rich and full of 
thought, that the physician was struck. He placed the young girl again 
on the chair; her lips were scarcely discernible, they were so pale and 
white, as well as her whole face ; and remained motionless, looking at 
Noirtier, who appeared to anticipate and commend all he did. “ Sir,” said 
D’Avrigny to Villefort, “ call Mademoiselle Valentine’s maid, if you please.” 
Villefort went himself to find her and D’Avrigny approached Noirtier. 
“ Have you something to tell me?” asked he. The old man winked his 
eyes expressively, which we may remember was his only way of expressing 
his approval. 

“ Privately ?”——“ Yes,” 

“Well, I will remain with you.” At this moment Villefort returned, 
followed by the lady’s-maid ; and after her came Madame de Villefort. 

* What is the matter, then, with this dear child? she has just left me, 
and she complained of fecling unwell ; but I did not think seriously of it.” 
The young woman, with tears in her eyes and every mark of affection of a 
true mother, approached Valentine and took her hand. D’Avrigny con- 
tinued to look at Noirtier; he saw the eyes of the old man dilate and 
become round, his cheeks turn pale and tremble; the po byeuee stood 
in drops upon his forehead. “ Ah!” said he, involuntarily following Noir- 
tier’s eyes, which were fixed on Madame de Villefort, who repeated,— 
“This poor child would be better in bed. Come, Fanny, we will put her 
in.” M, D'Avrigny, who saw that would be a means of his remaining 
alone with Noirtier, expressed his opinion that it was the best thing that 
could be done ; but he forbade anything being given to her besides what 
he ordered. 

They carried Valentine away ; she had revived, but could scarcely move 
or speak, so shdken was her frame by the attack. She had, however, just . 
power to give her grandfather one parting ook ; who, dn losing her, 
seemed to bg resigning his very soul. D’Avrigny followed the invalid, wrote 
@ prescription, ordered Villefort to take a cabriolet, go in persor? to a 
ch@nist’s to get the prescribed medicine, bring it himself, and wait-fdr 
him in his daughter’s room, Then, having renewed his injunction not % 
give Valentine anything, he went down again to Noirtier, shut the dooss. 
carefully, and after convincing himself no one was listening,—“ Da you,’ 
said he, “know anything of this young lady’s illness ?”——“ Yes,” said 
the old man. | 
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We have no time to lose; I will question, and do you answer me.” 
Noirtier made a sign that he was ready to ariswer. “Did you anticipate 
the accident which has happened to your granddaughter ?”»——*“ Yes.” 
D’Avrigny: reflected a moment; then approaching Noirtier,—‘ Pardon 
what I am going to say,” added he, ‘‘ but no indication should be neglected 
in this terrible situation. Did you see poor Barrois die ?” oirtier 
raised his eyes to heaven. “Do you know of what he died?” asked 
D’ Avrigny, placing his hand on Noirtier’s shoulder. Yes,” replied the 
old man. “Do you think he died a natural death?” A sort of smile 
was discernible on the motionless lips of Noirtier. 

“Then you have thought Barrois was poisoned ?” “Yes.” 

“ Do you think the poison he fell a victim to was intended for him ?” 

“ No,”——— Do you think the same hand which unintentionally struck 
Barrois has now attacked Valentine ?” “Yes.” 

“* Then will she die, too?” asked D’Avrigny, fixing his penetrating gaze 
on Noirtier. He watched the effect of this question on the old man. 
“No !” replied he, with an air of triumph which would have puzzled the 
most clever diviner. “Then you hope?” said D’Avrigny, with surprise. 
geeereeine® © Yes.” * 

‘““What do you hope ?” The old man made him understand with his eyes 
that he could not answer. “Ah! yes, it is true!’ murmured D’Avrigny. 
Then, turning to Noirtier,—“ Do you hope the assassin will be tried ?” 
ee No.” ——-"" Then you hope the poison will take no effect on Valentine ?” 
ie Yes.” 

“Itis no news to you,” added D’Avrigny, “to tell you an attempt has 
been made to poison her?” The old man made a sign that he enter- 
tained no doubt upon the subject. “Then how do you hope Valentine 
will escape?” Noirtier kept his eyes steadily fixed on the same spot. 
D’Avrigny followed the direction, and saw they were fixed on a bottle con- 
taining the mixture which he took every morning. “Ah! ah!” said 
D’Avrigny, struck with a sudden thought, “has it occurred to you e 
Noirtier did not let him finish. “ Yes,” said he. “ To prepare her system 
to resist poison ?” * Yes.” 

* By accustoming her by degrees 

“ Yes, yes, yes,” said Noirtier, delighted to be understood. 

“Truly ! I had told you there was brucine in the mixture I give you !” 

“ Yes,”-_—* And by accustoming her to that poison, you have endea- 
voured to neutralize the effect of a similar poison?” Noirtier’s joy con- 
tinued. “And you have succeeded!” exclaimed D’Avrigny. “ Without 
that precaution Valentine would have died before assistance could have 
been procured. The dose has been excessive, but she has only been 
shaken by it ; and this time, at any rate, Valentine will not die.” A super- 
human joy expanded the old man’s eyes, which were raised towards heaven 
with an expression of infinite gratitude. At this moment Villefort re- 
turned. “ Here, doctor,” said he, “is what you sent me for.” 

“ Was this prepared in your presence ?” 

“Yes,” replied the procureur du roi. 5 

“ fave you not let it go out of your hands ?”—-—“ No.” D’Avrigny fpok 
the bottle, poured some drops of the mixture it contained in the hollow of 
his hand, and swallowed them. “ Well,” said he, “let us go to Valentine; 
{ will give instructions to every one, and you, M. de Villefort, will yourself 
see that no one deviates from them.” | 

At the moment when D’Avrigny was returning to Valentine’s room, 
accompanied by Villefort,an Italian priest, of serious demeanour and calm 
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and firm tone, hired for his use the house adjoining the hotel of M. de 
Villefort. No one knew how the three former tenants of that house left 
it. About two hours afterwards its foundation was reported to be unsafe; 
but the report did not prevent the new occupant establishing himself there 
with his modest furniture the same day at five o’clock. The lease was 
drawn up for three, six, or nine years by the new tenant, who, according to 
the rule of the proprictor, paid six months in advance. This new tenant, 
who, as we have said, was an Italian, was called Jl Signor Giacomo Busoni. 
Workmen were immediately called in, and the same night the passengers 
at the end of the faubourg saw with surprise caipenters and masons occu- 
pied in repairing the lower part of the tottering house, 


CHAPTER XCV. 
THE FATHER AND DAUGHTER, 


WE have seen in a preceding chapter Madame Danglars coming formally 
to announce to Madame de Villefort the approaching marriage of Eugénie 
Danglars and M. Andiea Cavalcanti. This announcement, which implied, 
or appeared to imply, a resolution taken by all the parties concerned in 
this great affair, had been preceded by a scene to which our readers must 
be admitted. We beg them to take one step backwards, and to transport 
themselves, the morning of that day of great catastrophes, into the beauti- 
fully gilded saloon we have before shown them, and which was the pride 
of its owner, the Baron Danglars. In this10om, at about ten o’clock in the 
morning, the banker himself had been walking some minutes, thoughtful, 
and evidently uneasy, watching each door, and hstening to every sound. 
When his patience was exhausted, he calied his valet. “‘ Stephen,” sard 
he, “see why Mademoiselle Eugénie has asked me to meet her in the 
drawing-room, and why she makes me wait so long.” 

Having given this vent to his ill-humour, the baron became more calm; 
Mademoiselle Danglars had that morning requested an interview with her 
father, and had fixed on that drawing-room as the spot. The singularity 
of this step, and, above all, its formal character, had not a little surprised 
the banker, who had immediately obeyed his daughter by repairing first to 
the drawing-100m. Stephen soon returned from his errand. ‘“ Made- 
moiselle’s lady’s maid says, sir, that mademoiselle is finishing her toilette, 
and will be here shortly.” ; 

Danglars nodded, to signify he was satisfied. To the world and to his — 
servants Danglars assumed the good-natured man and the weak father. 
This was one of his characters in the popular comedy he was performing; 
it was a physiognomy he had adopted, and which appeared as suitable to 
him as it was to the right side of the profile masks of the fathers of the 
ancient theatres to have a turned-up and laughing lip, while, on the left 
side, it was drayn down and ill-tempered. Let us hasten to say that, in 
private, the turned-up and laughing lip descend@ to the level of the drawn- 
down and ill-tempered one ; so that, generally, the indulgent man dis~ 
appeared togive place to the brutal husband and domineering fgther. 
“Why the devil does that foolish girl, who pretends to wish to speak to 
me*not come into my cabinet ? and why, above all, can she want to speak 
to me at all?” ‘ 

He was revolving this worrying thought in his brain for the twentieth 
time, when the door opened, and Eugénie appeared, attired in a figured” 
black satin dress, her hair arranged, and gloves on, as if going to the Italian 
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o “Well, Eugénie, what is it you want with me? and why in this 
solemn drawiiiz-room when the cabinet is 50 comfortable ?” oe 

“ You are right, sir, and have proposed two questions which include afl 
the conversation we are going tohave. I will answer them both, and, con- 
trary to the usual method, the last first, as being the least complex. I have 
chosen the drawing-room, sir,as our place of rendezvous, in order toavoid the 
disagreeable impressions and influences of a banker’s cabinet. Those cash- 
books, gilded as they may be, those drawers, locked like gates of fortresses, 
those heaps of bank-bills, come from I know not where, and the quantities 
ef letters from England, Holland, Spain, India, China, and Peru, have 
generally a strange influence on a father’s mind, and:make him forget 
there is in the world an interest greater and more sacred than the good 
opinion of his correspondents. I have, therefore, chosen this drawing- 
room, where you see, smiling and happy in their magnificent frames, your 
portrait, mine, my mother’s, and all sorts of rural landscapes and touching 
pastorals. I rely much on external impressions ; perhaps, with regard to 
you, they are immaterial; but I should be no artist if I had not some 
fancies.” 

“Very well,” replied M. Danglars, who had listened to all this preamble 
with imperturbable coolness, but without understanding a word, engaged 
as he was, like every man burdened with thoughts of the past, in seeking 
the thread of his own ideas in those of the speaker. 

“ There is, then, the second point cleared up, or nearly so,” said Eugénie, 
without the least confusion, and with that masculine pointedness which 
distinguished her gesture and her language; “and you appear satisfied 
with the explanation. Now, let us return to the first! You ask me why 
I have requested this interview ; I will tell you in two words, sir; I will 
not marry M. le Comte Andrea Cavalcanti.” 

Danglars bounded from his chair, and with this motion raised his eyes 
and arms towards heaven. 

“Yes, indeed, sir,” continued Eugénie, still quite calm; “you are 
astonished, I see ; for since this little affair commenced, I have not mani- 
fested the shghtest opposition ; sure, as I always am, when the opportunity 
arrives, to oppose to people who have not consulted me, and things which 
displease me, a determined and absolute will. However, this time, this 
tranquillity, this passiveness, as philosophers say, proceeded from another 
source ; it proceeded from a wish, like a submissive and devoted daughter 
(a slight smile was observable on the purple lips of the young girl), to prac- 
tise obedience.” “ Well?” asked Danglars, 

“ Well, sir,” replied Eugénie, “1 have tried to the very last; and now 
the moment has come, in spite of all my efforts, I feel it is impossible.* 
———" But,” said Danglars, whose weak mind was at first quite over- 
whelmed with the weight of this pitiless logic, marking evident premedi- 
tation and force of will, “what is your reason for this refusal, Eugénie? 
what reason do you assign ?” cs 

“ My reason?” replied tke young girl. “Well! it is not that the man 
is more ugly,° more foolish, or more disagreeable than any other; nd 





M. Andrea Cavalcanti may appear to those who look at men’s faces an 
figures avery good model. It is not, either, that my heart is less toudge 
by him than any other ; that would be a school-girl’s reason, which I ton- 
sider quite beneath me. I actually love no one, sir; you know it, do you 
Rot? Ido not, then, see why, without real necessity, I shoald encumber 
my life with a'’perpetual companion. Has not some sage said, ‘Rien de 
trop ;’ and another, ‘ Portes tout avec vous-m@me ’ I have been tauel 
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these two aphorisms in Latin and in Greek ; one is, I believe, from Pha- 
dvus, and the other from Bias. Well, my dear father, in the shipwreck 
of life—for life is an eternal shipwreck of our hopes—I cast into the sea 
my useless encumbrance, that is all; and I remain with my own will, 
disposed to live perfectly alone, and, consequently, perfectly frée."—— 
“Unhappy girl ! unhappy girl 1” murmured Danglars, turning pale, for he 
knew, from long experience, the solidity of the obstacle he so suddenly 
encountered. 

“ Unhappy girl” replied Eugenie, “unhappy girl! do you say, sir? 
No, indeed, the exclamation appears quite theatrical and affected. Happy, 
on the contrary ; for what am I in want cf? The world calls me beau- 
tiful, It is something to be well received : I like a favourable reception ; 
it expands the countenance, and those around me do not then appear so 
uply. I possess a share of wit, and a certain relative sensibility, which 
enables me to draw from general life, for the support of mine, all I meet 
with that is good, like the monkey who cracks the nut to get at its contents, 
I am rich, for you have one of the first fortunes in France : I am your only 
daughter, and you are not so tenacious as the fathers of La Porte Saint- 
Martin and La Gaiet¢, who disinherited their daughters because they will 
give them no grandchildren. Besides, the provident law has deprived you 
of the power to disinherit me, at least, entirely, as it has also of the power 
to compel me to marry a particular person. Thus, beautiful, witty, some- 
what talented, as the comic operas say, and 1ich—and that is happiness, 
sir—why do you call me unhappy ?” 

Danglars, seeing his daughter smiling, and proud even to insolence, 
could not entirely repress his brutal feelings ; but they betrayed them- 
selves only by an exclamation. Under the inquiring gaze of his daughter, 
before that beautiful black eyebrow, contracted by interrogation, he 
prudently turned away, and calmed himself immediately, daunted by 
the iron hand of circumspection. “ Truly, my daughter,” replied he, with 
a smile, “ you are all you boast of being, excepting one thing ; I will not 
too hastily tell you which, but would rather leave you to guess it.” 
Eugénie looked at Danglars, much surprised that one flower of her crown of 
pride, with which she had so superbly decked herself, should be disputed. 
“My daughter,” continued the banker, “ you have perfectly explained to 
me the sentiments which influence a girl like you who is determined she 
will not marry ; now it remains for me to tell you the motives of a father 
like me, who has decided his daughter shall marry.” Eugénie bowed, net 
as a submissive daughter, but as an adversary prepared for a discussion. 

“My daughter,” continued Danglars, “when a father asks his daughter 
to choose a husband, he has always some reason for wishing her to marry, 
Some are affected with the mania to which you alluded just now, that of 
living again in their grandchildren. This is not my weakness, I tell you 
at once ; family joys have no charm for me. I may acknowledge this té 
a daughter macy T know to be philosophical enough to understand my . 
indifference, and not to impute it to me as a crgne.” ~ 

A la bonne heure,” said Lugénie ; “let us speak candidly, sir, I admire 
i?——“ Ohd” said Danglars; “I can, when circumstances render ‘it 
rae Speeder el your system, although it may not be my general prattice, 
i-wil therefore proceed. I have proposed to you to marry, not for your 
sake, for, indeed, I did not think of you in the least at the moment {you 
adisire candour, and will now be satisfied, I hope) ; but because it suited 
mie to marry = as soon as possible, on account of certain comimercial | 
speculations I am desirous of entering into.” Eugénie became uneasy. 
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“ It is just so, I assure you, and you must not be angry with me; for 
you have sought this disclosure. I do not willingly enter into all these 
arithmetical explanations with an artist like you, who fear to enter my 
cabinet lest you should imbibe disayreeable or anti-poetic impressions and 
sensations. But in that same banker’s cabinet, where you very willingly 
presented yourself yesterday to ask for the thousand francs I give you 
monthly for pocket-money, you must know, my dear young lady, many 
things may be learned, useful even to a girl who will not marry. There one 
may learn, for instance, what, out of regard to your nervous susceptibility, 
I will inform you of in the drawing-room, namely, that the credit of a 
banker is his physical and moral life ; that credit sustains him as breath 
animates the body; and M. de Monte-Cristo once gave me a lectureon 
that subject, which I have never forgotten. There we may learn that as 
credit sinks, the body becomes a corpse ; and this is what must happen 
very soon to the banker who is proud to own so good a logician as you for 
his daughter.” But, Eugénie, instead of stooping, drew herself up under 
the blow. “ Ruined !” said she. 

“Exactly, my daughter ; that is precisely what I mean,” said Danglars, 
almost digging his nails into his breast, while he preserved on his harsh 
features the smile of the heartless though clever man; “ruined ! yes, that 
is it,”"——~“ Ah !” said Eugénie. 

“Yes, ruined ! now it is revealed, this secret so full of horror, as the tragic 
poet says. Now, my daughter, learn from my lips how you may alleviate 
this misfortune, so far as it will affect you.” 

“Oh?!” cried Eugénie, “ you area bad physiognomist, if you imagine I de- 
plore, on my own account, the catastrophe you announce tome. I ruined! 
and what will that signify to me? Have I not my talentleft? Can I not, 
like la Pasta, la Malibran, la Grisi, acquire for myself what you would 
never have given me, whatever might have been your fortune, a hundred or 
a hundred and fifty thousand livres per annum, for which I shall be indebted 
to noone but myself; and which, instead of being given as you gave me those 
poor twelve thousand francs, with pouting looks and reproaches for my 
prodigality, will be accompanied with acclamations, with bravos, and with 
flowers! And if I do not possess that talent, which your smiles prove to 
me you doubt, should I not still have that furious love of independence, 
which will be a substitute for all treasure, and which in my mind super- 
sedes even the instinct of self-preservation ? No, I grieve not on my 
own account, I shall always find a resource; my books, my pencils, my 
piano, all those things which cost but little, and which I shall be able to 
procure, will remain my own. Do you think that I sorrow for Madame 
Danglars? Undeceive yourself again; either I am greatly mistaken, or 
she has provided against the catastrophe which threatens you, and which 
will pass over without affecting her ; she has taken care for herself, at least 
I hope so, for her attention has not been diverted from her projects by 
watching over me; she has fostered my independence by professedly 
indulging my love for liberty. Oh! no, sir; from my childhood I have 
seen too muck, and understood too much, of what has passed around me, 
for misfortune to have an undue power over me; from my carliest recol- 
lecti@as, I have been beloved by no one—so much the worse; that has 
naturally led me to love no one~—so much the better; now you havée'my 
profession of faith.” 

“Then,” said Danglars, pale with anger, which did not emanate from 
offended paternal love —“ jen, mademoiselle, you persist in your deters 
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mination to accelerate my ruin ?”———“ Your ruin? I accelerate your ruin ! 
what do you mean? I do not understand*you.” 

‘“‘So much the better, I have a ray of hope left : listen."—-——“ I am all 
attention,” said Eugénie, looking so earnestly at her father, that it was an 
effort to the latter to bear her powerful gaze. 

“M. Cavalcanti,” continued Danglars, “is about to marry you, and will 
place in my hands his fortune, amounting to three million livres.” 

“That is admirable !” said Eugénie, with sovereign contempt, smoothing 
her gloves out one upon the other. , 

‘You think I shall deprive you of those three millions,” said Danglars ; 
“but do not fear it. They are destined to produce at least ten. I anda 
brother banker have obtained a grant of a railway, the only speculation 
which in the present day offers any prospect of immediate success, like 
the chimerical Mississippi, which Law formerly supplied for the good 
Parisians, those Cockneys in speculation. In my estimation, a million’s 
worth in the 1ailway is equal to an acre of uncultivated land upon the 
banks of the Ohio. It is a deposit, belonging to a mortgage, which is an 
advance, as you see, since we gain at least ten, fifteen, twenty, or a hundred 
livres’ worth of iron in exchange for our money. Well, within a week I 
am to deposit four millions for my share ; these four millions, I promise 
you, will produce ten or twelve.” 

“But during my visit to you the day before yesterday, sir, which you 
appear to recollect so well,” replicd Eugénie, “I saw you lay up—is not 
that the term ?—five milliuns anda half; you even pointed them out to 
me in two drafts on the treasury, and you were astonished that so valuable 
a paper did not dazzle my eyes lke lightning.” 

“Yes, but those five millions and a half are not mine, and are only a 
proof of the great confidence placed in me; my title of popular banker has 
gained me the confidence of the hospitals, and the five millions and a half 
belong to the hospitals ; at any other time I should not have hesitated to 
make use of them, but the great losses I have recently sustained are well 
known, and, as I told you, my credit is rather shaken. That deposit may 
be at any moment withdrawn, and if I had employed it for another purpose, 
J should bring on me a disgraceful bankruptcy. 1 do not despise bank- 
ruptcies, believe me, those which enrich, but not those which ruin. Now, 
if you marry M. Cavalcanti, and I touch the three millions, or even if it is 
thought I am going to touch them, my credit will be restored, and m 
fortune, which for the last month or two has been swallowed up in gulfs 
which have been opened in my path by an inconceivable fatality, will 
revive. Do you understand me ?” 

“ Perfectly ; you pledge me for three millions, do you not ?” 

“The greater the amount, the more flattering it is to you; it gives you 
an idea of your value.”———“ Thank you. One word more, sir; do you 
promise me to make what use you can of the report of the fortune M. Ca- 
valcanti will brigg, without touching the sum? This is no act of selfish- 
ness, but of delicacy. I am willing to help rebuild your fortune; but I 
will not be an accomplice in the ruin of others.” -——“ But since I tell you,”. 
cried Dangla®s, “that with these three millions i . . 

o you expect to recover your position, sir, without touching those. 
three millions ?” re 

“T hope so, if the marriage should take place and confirm my credit.” 

“Shall you be able to pay M. Cavalcanti the five hundred thousand 
rancs you promise for my dowry ?” 

’ * He shall receive them on returning from the town-hall.” 
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* Well 1” What next? what more do you want ?” | 

“T wish to know if, in demanding my signature, you leave me entirely 
free in my person ?”»——“ Absolutely !” 

“ Then, well, as I said before, sir, 1 am ready to marry M. Cavaleanti.” 

“But what are your projects ?’——‘ Ah, that is my secret. What 
advantage should I have ever you, if, knowing your secret, I were to tell you 
mine?” Danglars bit his lips. “Then,” said he, “ you are ready to pay 
the official visits, which are absolutely indispensable ” 

“ Yes,” replied Eugénie. 

“ And to sign the contract in three days ?” “Ves,” 

“Then, in my turn, I will say, well!’ Danglars pressed his daughter's 
hand in his. But it was extraordinary, neither did the father say, “ Thank 
you, my child,” nor did the daughter smile at her father. “ Is the confer- 
ence ended?” asked Eugénie, rising. Danglars motioned that he had 
nothing more to say. Five minutes afterwards the piano resounded to 
the touch of Mademoiselle d’Armilly’s fingers, and Mademoiselle Danglars 
was singing Brabantio’s malediction on Desdemona. At the end of the 
piece Stephen entered, and announced to Eugénie that the horses were in 
the carriage, and the baroness was waiting for her to pay her visits. We 
have seen them at Villefort’s ; they procceded then on their course. 





CHAPTER XCVi. 
THE CONTRACT. 


THREE days after the scene we have just described, namely towards 
five o’tlock in the afternoon of the day fixed for the signature of the 
contract between Mademoiselle Eugénie Danglars and Andrea Cavalcanti 
whom the banker persisted in calling prince, asa fresh breeze agitated all 
the leaves in the little garden situated in front of the count of Monte- 
Cristo’s house, and the latter was preparing to go out while his horses 
were impatiently pawing the ground, held in by the coachman, who had 
been seated a quarter of an hour on his box, the elegant phaeton with 
which we are familiar, rapidly turned the angle of the emtrance-gate, and 
threw, rather than set down, on the steps of the door, M. Andrea Caval- 
canti, as much decked and as gay as if he, on his side, was going to 
marry a princess. He inquired after the count with his usual familiarity, 
and, bounding lightly to the first story, met him on the top of the stairs. 
The count stopped on seeing the young man. As for Andrea, he was 
Jaunched, and when once launched nothing stopped him. “Ah! good 
morning, my dear count,” said he. “Ah, M. Andrea!” said the latter, 
with his half-jesting tone; “how do you do.” 

“ Charmingly, as you see. I am come to talk to you about a thousand 
things ; but, first tell me, were you going out or just returned ?” 

“T was going out, sir.”———-“ Then, in order not to hinder you, I will 
get up with yor, if you please, in your carriage, and Tom shall follow with 
my phaeton in tow.” 

“Nb,” said the count, with an imperceptible smile of cont for he 
had no wish to be seen in the young man’s society,—“ no ; I prefer listen- 
ing to you here, my dear M. Andrea ; we can chat better indoors, and there 
1s no coachman to overhear our conversation.” The count returned to a 
small drawing-room on the first floor, sat down, and, crossing his legs, 
motioned to the young man to take a seat also, Andrea assunied his 
gayest manner. * You know, my dear count,” said he, “the ceremony ig 
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to take place this ¢vening. At nine o’clock the contract is to be signed at 
my father-in-law’s.”——* Ah! indeed ?” said Monte-Cristo, What; is 
it news to you? Has not M. Danglars apprised you of the solemnity ?” 
w——-‘' Oh, yes,” said the count; “I received a letter from him yesterday, 
but I do not think the hour was mentioned.” 

“ Possibly ; my father-in-law trusted to its general notoriety.” 

“ Well,” said Monte-Cristo, “you are fortunate, M. Cavalcanti! it is 
a most suitable alliance you are contracting, and Mademoiselle Danglars 
is a pretty girl.”-——“ Yes, indeed she is,” replied Cavalcanti, with a very 
modest tone. 

“ Above all, she is very rich,—at least, I believe so,” said Monte-Cristo. | 

“ Very rich, do you think ?” replied the young man. 

“Doubtless ; it is said M. Danglars conceals at least half of his fortune.” 

“‘ And he acknowledges fifteen or twenty millions,” said Andrea, with a 
look sparkling with joy. 

“ Without reckoning,” added Monte-Cristo, “that he is on the eve of 
entering into a sort of speculation already in vogue in the United States 
and in England, but quite novel in France.” 

“Yes, yes, [ know what you allude to,—the railway, of which he has 
obtained the grant, is it not?” “Precisely! it is generally believed 
he will gain ten milhons by that affair.”.——“ Ten mullions! Do you 
think so? It is magnificent !” said Cavalcanti, who was quite con- 
founded at the metallic sound of these golden words, ‘ Without reckon- 
ing,” replied Monte-Cristo, “that all his fortune will come to you, and 
justly too, since Mademoiselle Danglars is an only daughter. Besides, 
your own fortune, as your father assured me, is almost equal to that of 
your betrothed. But, enough of money matters. Do you know, M, 
Andrea, I think you have managed this affair rather skilfully ?” 

“Not badly, by any means,” said the young man; “I was born for a 
diplomatist.”——“ Well, you must become a diplomatist; it is a know~ 
ledge not to be acquired, you know; it 1s mstinctive. Have you lost 
your heart ?”»——‘“ Indeed, I fear it,” replied Andrea, in the tone in 
which he had heard Dorante cr Valtre reply to Alceste in the Théatre 
Frangais. “Is your love returned ?” 

“I suppose so,” said Andrea, with a triumphant smile, “since I am 
accepted. But I must not forget one grand point.” “ Which P” 

“That I have been singularly assisted.” “ Nonsense !” 

“I have, indeed.”-——“ By circumstances ?,-——“ No; by you.” 

“By me? Not at all, prince,” said Monte-Cristo, laying a marked 
stress on the title; “what have I done for you? Are not your name, 
your social position, and your merit sufficient ?’———“ No,” said Andrea,— 
‘ng; it is useless for you to say so, count. I maintain that the position - 
of a man like you has done more than my name, my social position, and 
my merit.” 

“You are coffipletely mistaken, sir,” said Mgnte-Cristo, coldly, who felt 
the perfidious manoeuvre of the young man, and understood the bearing of 
his words;,“you only acquired my protection after the influence and 
fortune of your father had been ascertained ; for, after all, who pr8cured 
foreme, who had never seen either you or your illustrious father,’ the 

easure of your acquaintance ?— Two of my good friends, Lord Wilmore — 
and the Abbé Busoni. What encouraged me not to become your surety, 
but to patronize you ?—-It was your fathers nams, so well known it Italy | 
and so highly honoured. Personally, I do not know you.” This calm 
tone and perfect ease made Andrea feel he was, for the moment, restrained 
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by a more muscular hand than his own, and that the restraint could not 
be easily broken through. 

“Oh ! then my father has really a very large fortune, count ?” 

“ Tt appears so, sir,” replied Monte-Cristo. 

“Do you know if my promised dowry is come ?” 

“1 have been advised of it.”——“ But the three millions ?” 

“The three millions are probably on the road.” 

“Then I shall really have them ?”——“ Forsooth !” said the count, “I 
do not think you have yet known the want of money.” Andrea was so 
surprised, he reflected fora moment, Then, arousing from his reverie,— 
** Now, sir, I have one request to make to you, which you will understand, 
even if it should be disagreeable to you.” ——“ Proceed,” said Monte-Cristo. 
———* ] have formed an acquaintance, thanks to my good fortune, with 
many noted persons, and have, at least for the moment, a crowd of 
friends. But marrying, as I am about to do, before all Paris, I ought to 
be supported by an illustrious name, and, in the absence of the paternal 
hand, some powerful one ought to lead me to the altar: now, my father 
is not coming to Paris, is he? He is old, covered with wounds, and 
suffers dreadfully, he says, in travelling.”———“ Indeed !” 

“Well, I am come to ask a favour of you.” ‘Of me!” 

“Yes, of you.”-——“ And pray what may it be ?” 

“Well, to take his part.”.———‘“‘Ah! my dear sir! What! after the 
numerous relations 1 have had the happiness to sustain towards you, you 
know me so little as to ask such a thing! Ask me to lend you halfa 
million, and, although such a loan is somewhat rare, on my honour you 
would annoy me less! Know, then, what I thought I had already told 
you, that, in the moral participation particularly with this world’s affairs, 
the Count of Monte-Cristo has never ceased to entertain the scruples and 
even the superstitions of the East. I, who have a seraglio at Cairo, one at 
Smyrna, and one at Constantinople, preside at a wedding ?>—never !”—— 
“Then, you refuse me ?”—-—“ Decidedly ; and were you my son or my 
brother I would refuse you in the same way.” 

“ But what must be done ?” said Andrea, disappointed. 

\ “You said just now, you had a hundred fnends.” 

* Agreed ; but you introduced me at M. Danglars’.” 

“ Not at all! let us recall the exact facts. You met him at a dinner 
party at my house, and you introduced yourself at his house; that is a 
totally different affair.” 

Yes, but by my marriage, you have forwarded that.,.——-“ I! not in 
the least, I beg you to beheve. Recollect what I told you when you asked 
me to propose you. ‘Oh! I never make matches, my dear prince, it is 
my settled principle.” Andrea bit his lips. 

“ But, at least you will be there ?” ‘ 

“Will all Paris be there ?”-——*" Oh, certainly.” 

“Well, like all Paris, I shall be there too,” said the coun, 

* And will yqu sign the contract ?” 

“T see no objection to that ; my scruples do not go thus far.” 

“Well, since you will grant me no more, I must be content with what 
you give me. But one word more, count.”——“ What is it ?” G 

“ Advice.” ————'' Be careful ; advice is worse than a service.” 

“Oh, you can give me this without compromising yourself.” 

“ Tell me what it is.” | 

“Is my wife’s fortune five hundred thousand livres ?” 

“ That is the sum M, Danglars himself announced.” —_— 
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“ Must I receive it, or leave it in the hands of the notary ”” 

“ This is the way such affairs are generally arranged when it is wished 
to do them stylishly :—Your two solicitors appoint a meeting, when the 
contract is signed, for the next day or the following; then they exchange 
the two portions, for which they each give a receipt; then, when the 
marriage is celebrated, they place the amount at your disposal as chief 
of the community.”-——“ Because,” said Andrea, with a certain ill-con- 
cealed uneasiness, “I thought I heard my father-in-law say he intended 
embarking our property in that famous railway affair of which you spoke 
just now.”-———“ Well,” rephed Monte-Cristo, “it will be the way, everybody 
says, of trebling your fortune in twelve months. The Baron Danglars isa 
good father, and knows how to calculate.” 

“Come, then,” said Andrea, “all is well, excepting your refusal, which 
quite grieves me.”——~“ You must attribute it only to natural scruples 
under similar circumstances.” 

Well,” said Andrea, “let it be as you wish : this evening, then, at nine 
o’clock.” “Adieu till then.” Notwithstanding a slight resistance on the 
part of Monte-Cristo, whose lips turned pale, but who preserved his cere- 
monious smile, Andrea seized the count’s hand, pressed it, jumped into 
his phaeton, and disappeared. 

The four or five remaining hours before nine o’clock arrived, Andrea 
employed in riding, paying visits destined to interest those of whom he 
had spoken, to appear at the banker’s in their gayest equipages, dazzling 
them by promises of grand feasts, which have since turned every brain, 
and in which Danglars was just becoming initiated. In fact, at half-past 
eight in the evening the grand saloon, the gallery adjoining, and the three 
other drawing-1ooms on the same floor, were filled with a perfumed crowd, 
who sympathized but little in the event, but who all participated in that 
love of being present wherever there 1s anything fresh to be seen. An 
Academician would say that soérécs of the world are collections of flowers 
which attract inconstant butte: flies, famished bees, and buzzing drones. 

No one could dispute that the rooms were splendidly illuminated, the 
light streamed forth on the gold mouldings and the silk hangings ; and 
all the bad taste of this furniture, which had only its richness to boast 
of, shone in its splendour. Mademoiselle Eugénie was dressed with 
elegant simplicity ; a figured white silk dress, a white rose half-concealed 
in her jet-black hair, were her only ornaments, unaccompanied by a 
single jewel. Her eyes, however, betrayed that perfect confidence which 
contradicted the girlish simplicity of this modest attire. Madame Dang- 
lars was chatting at a short distance with Debray, Beauchamp, and 
Chateau-Renaud. Debray was admitted to the house for this grand 
solemnity, but lke every one else, and without any particular privilege. 
M. Danglars, surrounded by deputies and men connected with the 
revenue, was explaining a new theory of taxation which he intended to 
adopt when th@ course of events had compeljed government to call him 
into the ministry. Andrea, on whose arm hung one of she most con- 
summate dandies of the opera, was explaining to him rather cleverly, since 
he was obligéd to be bold to appear at ease, his future projects, and the 
new luxuries he meant to introduce to Parisian fashions with his hundred 
and seventy-five thousand livres per annum. The crowd moved to and fro 
in those rooms like an ebb and flow of turquoises, rubies, emeralds, opals, : 
and diamonds. As usual, the oldest women were the most decorated, an 
the ugliest the most conspicuous.. If there was a beautiful lily, or a sweet 
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rose, you had ¢o search for it, concealed in some corner bebind a 
another with a turban, or an aunt with a bird-of-paradise. 

At each moment, in the midst of the crowd, the buzzing, and the laugh- 
ter, the door-keeper’s voice was heard announcing some name well 
known in the financial department, respected in the army, or illustrious ia 
the literary world, and which was acknowledged by a slight movement in 
the different groups. But for one whose privilege it was to agitate that 
ocean of human waves, how many were received with a look of indiffer- 
ence or a sneer of disdain! At the moment when the hand of the massive 
time-piece, representing Endymion asleep, pointed to nine on its golden 
face, and the hammer, the faithful type of mechanical thought, struck 
nine times, the name of Count de Monte-Cristo resounded inits turn, and, 
as if by an electric shock, all the assembly turned towards the door. The 
count was dressed in black, and with his habitual simplicity ; his white 
waistcoat displayed his expansive noble chest, his black stock appeared 
singularly remarkable, contrasting as it did with the deadly paleness 
of his face. His only jewel was a chain, so fine that the slender 
gold thread was scarcely perceptible on his white waistcoat. A circle 
was formed immediately round the door. The count perceived at 
one glance Madame Danglars at one end of the drawing-room, M. Danglars 
at the other, and Eugénie in front of him. He first advanced towards the 
baroness, who was chatting with Madame de Villefort, who had come alone, 
Valentine being still an invalid ; and without turning aside, so clear was 
the road left for him, he passed from the baroness to Eugénie, whom he 
complimented in such rapid and measured terms, that the proud artist 
was quite struck. Near her was Mademoiselle Louise d’Armilly, who 
thanked the count for the letters of introduction he had so kindly given 
her for Italy, which she intended immediately to make use of. On 
leaving these ladies he found himself with Danglars, who had advanced 
to meet him. 

Having accomplished these three social duties, Monte-Cristo stopped, 
looking around him with that expression peculiar to a certain class, which 
seems to say, “ 1 have done my duty, now let others do theirs.” Andrea, 
who was in an adjoining room, had shared in the sensation caused by the 
arrival of Monte-Cristo, and now came forward to pay his respects to the 
count, He found him completely surrounded ; all were eager to speak to 
him, as is always the case with those whose words are few and weighty. 
The solicitors arrived at this moment, and arranged their scrawled papers 
on the velvet cloth embroidered with gold which covered the table pre- 
pared for the signature ; it was a gilt table supported on lions’ claws. 
One of the notaries sat down, the other remained standing. They were 
about to proceed to the reading of the contract, which half Paris assembled 
was to sign. All took their place, or rather the ladies formed a circle, 
while the gentlemen (more indifferent as to the place of the style énergigue, 
as Boileau says) commented on the feverish agitation & Andrea, on M. 
Danglars’ rivetted attention, Eugénie’s composure, and the light and 
sprightly manner in which the baroness treated this important affair. 

Tie contract was read during a profound silence. But as soon as it was 
finished, the buzz was redoubled through all the drawing-rooms ; the pril- 
liant sums, the rolling millions which were to be at the command of the 
two young people, and which crowned the display which had been made 
in a room entirely appropriated for that purpose of the wedding presents, 
and the young lady’s diamonds, had resounded with all their delusion on 
the jealous. assembly. Mademoiselle Danglars’ charms were heightened 
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in the opinion of the young men, and for the moment seemed to outvie the 
sun in splendour. As for the ladies, it is needless to say that, while 
jealous of these millions, they thought they did not require them to render 
them beautiful. Andrea, surrounded by his friends, complimented, flat- 
tered, beginning to believe in the reality of his dream, was almost bewil- 
dered, The notary solemnly took the pen, flourished it above his head, 
and said, “ Gentlemen, the contract is to sign.” 

The baron was to sign first; then the representative of M. Cavalcanti, 
senior ; then the baroness ; afterwards the future couple, as they are styled 
‘on the ceremonious stamped papers. The baron took the pen and signed, 
then the representative. The baroness approached, leaning on Madame 
de Villefort’s arm. ‘“ My dear,” said she, as she took the pen, “is it not 
vexatious? An utfexpected incident, in the affair of murder and theft at 
the count of Monte-Cristo’s, in which he nearly fell a victim, deprives us 
of the pleasure of seeing M. de Villefort.” 

* Indeed,” said M. Danglars, in the same tone in which he would have: 
said, “Faith, I care very little about it !” 

“ Indeed,” said Monte-Cristo, approaching, “ I am much afraid I am the 
involuntary cause ot that absence.”-——“ What ! you, count,” said Madame 
Danglars, signing ; “if you are, take care, I shall never forgive you.” 
Andrea pricked up his ears. “ But itis not my fault ; as I shall endea- 
vour to prove.” Every one listened eagerly : Monte-Cristo, who so rarely 
opened his lips, was about to speak. “ You remember,” said the count, 
during the most profound silence, “that the unhappy wretch who came to 
rob me, died at my house ; it was supposed he was stabbed by his accom- 
plice, on attempting to leave it.” 

“ Yes,” said Danglars. “In order to examine his wounds, he was un- 
dressed, and his clothes were thrown into a corner, where officers of justice 
picked them up, with the exception of the waistcoat, which they overlooked.” 
Andrea turned pale, and drew towards the door, he saw a cloud rising in 
the horizon, which appeared to forebode a coming storm. 

“Well ! this waistcoat was discovered to-day, covered with blood, and 
with a hole over the heart.” The ladies screamed, and two or three pre- 
pared to faint. “It was brought to me. No one could guess what the 
dirty rag could be; I alone supposed it was the waistcoat of the victim. 
My valet, in examining this mournful relic, felt a paper in the pocket and 
drew it out; it was a letter addressed to you, baron.” 

“To me?!’ cried Danglars.——“ Yes, indeed, to you ; I succeeded in de 
ciphering your name under the blood with which the letter was stained,” 
replied Monte-Cristo, amid the general burst of amazement. 

“ But,” asked Madame Danglars, looking at her husband with uneasi- 
ness, “how could that prevent M. de Villefort-——” i 

“In this simple way, madame,” replied Monte-Cristo ; “the waistcoat 
and the letter were both, what is termed, convictive evidence: I therefore 
sent it all to MY le Procureur du Roi. You ynderstand, my dear baron, | 
legal proceedings are the safest in criminal cases; it waseperhaps, some 
plot against you.” Andrea looked steadily at Monte-Cristo, and dis« 
gat pe in the second drawing-room.  @ os: 

Possibly,” said Danglars ; “ was not this murdered man an old galley- 
slave ?”——“ Yes,” replied the count; “a felon named Caderousse.” 
Danglars turned slightly pale, Andrea reached the anteroom beyond the 
little drawing-room. < 
' * Bat go on signing,” said’ Monte-Cristo; “I perceive my story has 

gaused a general emotion, and I beg to apologise to you, baroness, and to 
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Mademoiselle Danglars.” The baroness, who had signed, returned the 
pen to the notary. “ Prince Cavalcanti !” said the latter; “ Prince Caval- 
canti, where are you ?” “ Andrea! Andrea !” repeated several young 
people, who were already on sufficiently intimate terms with him to call 

im by his Christian name.-——“ Call the prince ! inform him it is his turn 
to sign !” cried Danglars to one of the doorkeepers. 

But at the same instant the crowd of guests rushed, terrified, into the 
principal saloon, as if some frightful monster had entered the apartments, 
querens,guem devoret, There was, indeed, reason to retreat, to be alarmed, 
and to scream. An officer was placing two soldiers at the door of each 
drawing-room, and was advancing towards Danglars, preceded by a com- 
missioner of police, girded with his scarf. Madame Danglars uttered a 
scream and fainted. Danglars, who thought himself threatened (certain 
consciences are never calm),—Danglars appeared before his guests with a 
terrified countenance. 

“What is the matter, sir?” asked Monte-Cristo, advancing to meet the 
commissioner. “Which of you gentlemen,” asked the magistrate, 
without replying to the count, “answers to the name of Andrea Caval- 
canti?” <A cry of stupor was heard from all parts of the room. They 
searched ; they questioned. “ But who then 15 Andrea Cavalcanti ?” 
asked Danglars, in amazement. “A galley-slave, escaped from con- 
finement at Toulon.” “ And what crime has he committed ?” “He 
is accused,” said the commissary, with his inflexible voice, “of having 
assassinated the man named Caderousse, his former companion in prison, 
at the moment he was making his escape from the house of the Count of 
Monte-Cristo.” Monte-Cristo cast a rapid glance around him. Andrea 
was gone. 

















CHAPTER XCVII. 
THE DEPARTURE FOR BELGIUM. 


A FEW minutes after the scene of confusion produced in the saloons of 
M. Danglars by the unexpected appearance of the brigade of soldiers, and 
by the disclosure which had followed, the large hotel was deserted with a 
rapidity which the announcement of a case of plague or of cholera morbus 
among the guests would have caused. In a few minutes, through all the 
doors, down all the staircases, by every issue, each one had hastened to 
retire, or rather to fly; for it was one of those circumstances in which 
it is useless to attempt to impart that common consolation which makes 
even the best friends importynate under great catastrophes. There re- 
mained in the banker’s hotel only Danglars, closeted in his cabinet, and 
making his statement to the officer of the detachment ; Madame Danglars, 
terrified, in the boudoir with which we are acquainted ; and Eugénie, who, 
with haughty air and disdainful lip, had retired to her réom with her in- 
separable companion, Madémoiselle Louise d’Armilly. As for thenumerous 
servants (more numerous that evening than usual, for their number was 
augmented by the cooks and butlers of the Café de Paris), venting on 
their employers their anger at what they termed the insult, they col- 
lected in groups in the hall, in the kitchens, or in their rooms, thinking 
very little of their duty, which was thus naturally interrupted. Of all this 
household, only two individuals deserve our notice ; these are Mademoi- 
selle Eugénie Danglars and Mademoiselle Louise d’Armilly. | 

. The betrothed had fetired, as we said, ‘with haughty air, disdainful lip, 
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and the demeanour of an outraged queen, followed by her companion, 

ler and more affected than herself. On reaching her room Eugénie 
ocked her door, while Louise fell on a chair. “Ah, what a dreadful 
thing !” said the young musician ; “ who would’ have suspected it? M. 
Andrea Cavalcanti a murderer—a galley-slave escaped—a convict !” An 
ironical smile curled the lip of Eugénie. “In truth, I was fated,” said 
" she; “I escaped the Morcerf only to fall into the Cavalcanti.” Oh, 
do not confound the two, Eugénie.” 

“ Hold your tongue! The men are all infamous; and I am happy to 
be able now to do more than detest them, I despise them.” 

“ What shall we do?” asked Louise. 

“ What shall we do ??——“ Yes.” 

“ Why, the same we had intended doing three days since—set off.” 

oe although you are not now going to be married, you intend 
still——” 

“Listen, Louise! I hate this life of the fashionable world, always 
ordered, measured, ruled, like our music-paper. What I have always 
wished for, desired, and coveted, is the life of an artist, free and indepen- 
dent, relying only on my own resources, and accountable only to myself. 
Remain here! what for ?—that they may try, a month hence, to marry 
me again ; and to whom?—to M. Debray, perhaps, as it was once pro- 
posed. No, Louise, no! This evening’s adventure will serve for my 
excuse. I did not seek one, 1 did not ask for one. God sends me this, 
and J hail it joyfully !” 

“ How strong and courageous you are!” said the fair frail girl to her 
brunette companion. “Did you not yet know me? Come, Louise, let 
us talk of our affairs. The post-chaise——” 

“Was happily bought three days since.” 

** Have you had it sent where we are to go for it ?”——“ Yes,” 

“ Our passport ?” “ Here it is !” 

And Eugénie, with her usual precision, opened a printed paper, and 
read,— 








* M. Léon d’Armilly, twenty years of age; profession, artist; hair 
black, eyes black; travelling with his sister.” 


“Capital! How did you get this passport ?” 

“ When I went to ask M. de Monte-Cristo for letters for the directors 
of the theatres at Rome and at Naples, I expressed my fears of travelling 
as a female; he perfectly understood them, and undertook to procure for 
me a man’s passport ; and two days after I received this, to which I have 
added with my own hand, ‘travelling with his sister.’ ” “Well,” said 
Eugénie, cheerfully, “ we have then only to pack up our trunks ; we shall 
start the evening of the signature, instead of the evening of the wedding 
—that is all.” 

* Reflect well, Eugénie !’———“ Oh, I havegfinished all my reflections! 
I am tired of hearing only of reports, of the end of the menth, of up an 
down of Spanish funds, of Haitian paper. Instead of that, Louige—de 
you understand ?—air, liberty, melody of birds, plains of Lombardy, Vene- 
tif canals, Roman palaces, the Bay of Naples. How much have we 
Louise?’ The young girl to whom this question was addressed drew 
from an inlaid secrétaire a small portfolio with a lock, in which she 
counted twenty-three bank-notes. 

“Twenty-three thousand francs,” said she. » peal: . once 

“And as much, at least, in pearls, diamonds, and jewels,” said Eugénie, 
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“Weare rich, With forty-five thousand francs we have enough to live 
on as princesses during two years, and comfortably during four; but 
before six months—you with your music, and I with my voice--we 
dowble our capital, Come, you shall take charge of the money, I of the 
jewel-box ; so that if one of us had the misfortune to lose her treasure, the 
other would still have hers left. Now, the portmanteau! let us make 
haste—the portmanteau |” 

“Stop !” said Louise, going to listen at Madame Danglars’ door. 

“ What do you fear ?’-——“ That we may be discovered.” 

“ The door is locked.” They may tell us to open it.” 

“ They may if they like, but we will not.” 

“ You are a perfect Amazon, Eugénie !” Andthetwo young girls began 
to heap into a trunk all the things they thought they should require. 
“There now,” said Eugénie, “ while I change my costume do you lock the 
portmanteau.” Louise pressed with all the strength of her little hands on 
the eH of the portmanteau. “ But I cannot,” said she; “I am not strong 
enough ; do you shut it.”’-——“ Ah, you are right !” said Eugénie, laugh- 
ing ; “I forgot I was Hercules, and you only the pale Amphale!” And 
the young girl, kneeling on the top, pressed the two parts of the portman- 
teau together, and Mademoiselle d’Armilly passed the bolt of the padlock 
through. When this was done, Eugénie opened a drawer, of which she 
kept the key, and took from it a wadded violet silk travelling cloak. 
“ Here,” said she, “you will see I have thought of everything; with this 
cloak you will not be cold.” 

“ But you ?”»———“ Oh, I am never cold, you know! Besides, with these 
men’s clothes——” 

“Will you dress here ?”——“ Certainly.” 

“Shall you have time ?”?——“ Do not be uneasy you little coward ! 
All our servants are busy, discussing the grand affair. Besides, what is 
there astonishing, when you think of the grief I ought to be in, that I shut 
muyself up ?—tell me !” 

*“ No, truly—you comfort me.” ‘Come and help me. 

From the same drawer she took a complete man’s costume, from the 
boots to the coat, and a provision of linen, where there was nothing super- 
fluous, but every requisite. Then, with a promptitude which indicated 
this was not the first time she amused herself by adopting the garb of the 
opposite sex, Eugénie drew on the boots and pantaloons, tied her cravat, 
buttoned her waistcoat up to the throat, and put on a coat which admirably 
fitted her beautiful figure. “Oh, that is very good !—indeed, it is very 
good !” said Louise, looking at her with admiration ; “but that beautiful 
bleck hair, those magnificent braids, which made all the ladies sigh with 
envy, will they go under a man’s hat like the one I see down there ?”-——~ 
“You shall see,” said Eugénie. And seizing with her left hand the thick 
mass, which her long fingers could scarcely grasp, she seized with her 
right hand a pair of long scissors, and soon the steel met firough the rich 
and splendid hair, which ‘ell entire at the feet of the young girl, who 
leaned back to keep it from her coat. Then she passed to the front hair, 
whiche she also cut off, without expressing the least regret; on the con- 
trary, her eyes sparkled with greater pleasure than usual under her eyebraws 
black as ebony. “ Oh, the magnificent hair !” said Louise, with regret. 

“And am I not a hundred times better thus ?” cried Eugénie, smoothing 
the scattered curls of her hair, which had now quite a masculine appear- 
ance ; “and do you not think me handsomer so ?”--—~* Oh, you are beau’ 
tiful-~always beautiful !” cried Louise. ‘ Now, where are you going ?” 








‘ 
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“To Brussels, if you like; it is the nearest frontier. We can go to 
Brussels, Liége, Aix-la-Chapelle ; then up the Rhine to Strasburg. We 
will cross Switzerland, and go down into Italy by Mount St. Gothard 
Will that do ?”-——“ Yes,” : 4 

“What are you looking at ?”——-“I am looking at you; indeed, you 
are adorable like that! One would say you were carrying me off. 

“And they would be right, par Dicu /”——“ Oh! I think you swore, 
Eugénie.” And the two young girls, whom evcry one might have thought 
puneee in grief, the one on her own account, the other from interest in 

er friend, burst out laughing, as they cleared away every visible trace of 
the disord er which had naturally accompanied the preparations for their 
escape. ‘Then, having blown out their lights, with an inquiring eye, 
listening ear, and extended neck, the two fugitives opened the door of a 
dressing- room which led, by a side staircase, down to the yard, Eugénie 
going first,and holding with one aim the portmanteau, which by the oppo- 
site handle Mademoiselle d’Aimilly scaicely raised with both hands. 
The yard was cmpty ; the clock was striking twelve. The porter was not 
yet gone to bed. Eugénie approached softly, and saw the old man sleep- 
ing soundly in an arm-chair in his lodge. She returned to Louise, took 
up the portmanteau, which she had placed for a moment on the ground, 
and they reached the archway under the shadow of the wall. 

Eugénie concealed Louise in an angle of the gateway, so that if the 
porter chanced to awake he might sce but one person. Then placing her- 
self in the full light of the lamp which lit the yard,—‘ Gate !” cried she, 
with her finest contralto voice, and rapping at the window. 

The porter got up as Eugénie expected, and even advanced some steps 
to recognise the person who was going out, but secing a young man 
striking his boot impatiently with his riding-whip, he opened it imme- 
diately. Louise slid through the half-open gate like a snake, and bounded 
lightly forward. Eugénie, apparently calm, although in all probability 
her heart beat somewhat faster than usual, went out in herturn, <A porter 
was passing, they gave him the portmanteau ; then the two young girls, 
having told him to take it to No. 36, Rue de la Victoire, walked behin 
this man, whose presence comforted Louise. As for Eugénie, she was 
strong as a Judith or a Dalilah. They arrived at the appointed spot, 
Eugénie ordered the porter to put down the portmanteau, gave him some 
pieces of money, and, having rapped at the shutter, sent him away. The 
shutter where Eugénie had rapped was that of a little laundress, who had 
been previously apprized, and was not yet gone to bed. She opened thedoor. 

“ Mademoiselle,” said Eugénie, “let the porter get the postchaise from 
the coachhouse, and fetch some post-horses from the hotel. Here are five 
francs for his trouble.”———“ Indeed,” said Louise, “I admire you, and I 
could almost say respect you.” The laundress looked on in astonishment, 
but as she had been promised twenty louis, she made no remark. oF 

In a quarte® of an hour the porter returned with a post-boy and horses, 
which were harnessed, and put in the postcRaise in a minute, while the 
porter fastened the portmanteau on with the assistance of a cord and 
strap. “ Here is the passport,” said the postillion ; “ which way are we 
geing, young gentleman ?” : a 

“To Fontainebleau,” replied Eugénie, with an almost masculine voide, 

“‘ What do you say?” said Louise. on 
_ “Tam giving the slip,” said Eugénie ; “this woman to whom we have 
given twenty louis may betray us for forty ; we will soon alter our direc- 
tion.” And the young girl jumped into the britska, which was admirabty 
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arranged for sleeping in, without scarcely touching the step. “ You are 
raph right,” said the singing governess, seating herself by the side of her 
riend, 

A quarter of an hour afterwards the postillion, having been put in the 
right road, passed, cracking his whip, through the gateway of the Barriére 
Saint-Martin, “Ah !’ said Louise, breathing freely, “here we are out of 
Paris.” “Yes, my dear, and the escape is good and well effected,” 
replied Eugénie. “ Yes, and without violence,” said Louise. 

‘I shall bring that forward as an extenuating circumstance,” replied 
Eugénie. These words were lost in the noise which the carriage made 
in rolling over the pavement of La Villette. M. Danglars had lost his 
daughter, 








CHAPTER XCVHI | 
THE HOTEL OF THE BELL AND BOTTLE. 


AND now let us leave Mademoiselle Danglars and her friend pursuing 
their way to Brussels, and return to poor Andrea Cavalcanti, so uncom- 
fortably interrupted in his career of fortune. Notwithstanding his youth, 
Master Andrea was a very skilful and intelligent boy. We have seen 
that, on the first rumour which reached the saloon, he had gradually 
approached the door, and, crossing two or three rooms, at last disappeared. 
But we have forgotten to mention one circumstance, which, nevertheless, 
ought not to be omitted; it was, that in one of the rooms he crossed, the 
frousseau of the bride-elect was exposed to view ; consisting of cases of 
diamonds, cashmere shawls, Valenciennes lace, English veils, and, in fact, 
all those tempting things, the bare mention of which makes the hearts of 
young girls bound with joy, and which is called the cordetl/e. Now, in 
passing through this room, Andrea proved himself not only to be clever 
and intelligent, but also provident, for he helped himself to the most valu- 
able of the.ornaments before him. Furnished with this plunder, Andrea 
leaped with a lighter heart from the window, intending to slip through the 
hands of the gendarmes. Tall and well proportioned as an ancient gladi- 
ator, and muscular as a Spartan, he walked for a quarter of an hour with- 
out knowing where to direct his steps, actuated by the sole idea of removing 
himself from the spot where he knew he must be taken. Having passed 
through the Rue Mont Blanc, he found himself, with the instinct which 
thieves have in avoiding barriers, at the end of the Rue Lafayette. There 
he stopped, breathless and panting. Hewas quite alone: on one side was 
the vast wilderness of the Saint-Lazare, on the other, Paris in all its dark- 
ness. “Am I lost?” he cried; “no, not if I can use more activity than 
my enemies. My safety 1s now a mere question of speed.” At this 
moment he perceived a cab at the top of the Faubourg Poissonni¢re. 
The dull driver, smoking his pipe, appeared to be seeking to regain the 
extremities of the Faubourg St. Denis, where, no~ doubtyehe ordinarily 
stood. Ho, friend !” said Benedetto. 

“ What do you want, sir?” asked the driver. 

“ ¥s your horse tired ?”>——“ Tired ? oh, yes, tired enough !—he has done 
nothing the whole of this blessed day! Four wretched fares, and twenw 
sous over, making in all seven francs, are all that I have earned, and I 
ought to take ten to the owner.” . 

‘Will you add these twenty francs to the seven you have ?” 

“With pleasure, sir; twenty francs are not to be despised, Tell me 
what I atm to do tor this.” a en 
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“A very easy thing, if your horse be not tired.” 

“ T tell you he will go like the wind, only tell me which way to drive.” 

“ Towards the Louvres.”———" Ah! I know it !—the land of ratafia.” 

*Txactly so; I merely wish to overtake one of my friends, with whom 
I am going to hunt to-morrow at Chapelle-en-Serval. He shoyld have 
waited for me here with a cabriolet till half-past eleven ; it is twelve, and, 
tired of waiting, he must have gone on.” “It is hkely,” 

“Well, will you try and overtake him ?” 

** Nothing I should like better."———“ If you do not overtake him before 
. reach Bourget you shall have twenty francs ; if not before Louvres, 
thirty.” 

“And if we do overtake him ?”——“ Forty,” said Andrea, after a 
moment’s hesitation, at the end of which he remembered that he might 
safely promise. “That will do!” said the man; “get in, and we're off ! 
Prrrrouuu |” 

Andrea got into the cab, which passed rapidly through the Faubourg 
St. Denis, along the Faubourg St. Martin, crossed the barrier, and threaded 
its way through the interminable Villette. They never overtook the 
chimerical friend, yet Andrea frequently inquired of walking passers and 
at the inns which were not yet closed, for a green cabriolet and bay horse ; 
and as there aie a great many cabriolets to be seen on the road to the 
Pays-Bas, and nine-tenths of them are green, the inquiries increased at 
every step. Every one had just seen it pass; it was only five hundred, 
two hundred, one hundred steps in advance; at length they reached it, 
but it was not the friend. Once the cab was also passed by a caléche 
rapidly whirled along by two post-horses. ‘‘Ah!” said Cavalcanti to him- 
self, “if I only had that britska, those two good post-horses, and, above all, 
the passport that carrics them on!” And he sighed deeply. The caléche 
contained Mademoiselle Danglars and Mademoiselle d’Armilly. “ On- 
wards ! onwards !” said Andrea, “ we must overtake him soon.” And the 
poor horse resumed the desperate gallop it had never slackened since 
leaving the barrier, and arrived smoking at Louvres. 

“ Certainly,” said Andrea, “I shall not overtake my friend, but I shal], 
kill your horse, therefore I had better stop. Here ate thirty francs, I will 
sleep at the Cheval Rouge, and will sccure a place in the first coach. 
Good-night, friend !’ And Andrea, after placing six pieces of five francs 
each in the man’s hand, leaped lightly on to the pathway. The coachman 
joyfully pocketed the sum, and turned back on his road to Paris. Andrea 
pretended to go towards the hotel of the Cheval Rouge, but after stopping 
an instant against the door, and hearing the last sound of the cab, which 
was disappearing to view, he went on his road, and with a firm tread pre- 
pared for a walk of two leagues. There he rested; he must be near 
Chapelle-en-Serval, where he pretended to be going. It was not fatigue 
that stayed Andrea here; it was that he might form some resolution, adopt 
some plan. Itgwould be impossible to make use of a diligence, equally... » 
to engage post-horses ; to travel either way agassport was necessary, “te 
would also be impossible to remain in the department of the Oise, one, of 
the most open and strictly guarded in France; this was quite impgssible, 
especially to a man like Andrea, perfectly conversant on cranial Ragen 
He sat down by the side of the moat, buried his face in his hands and re- 
flected. Ten minutes after he raised his head; his resolution was made. 
Hethrewsome dust over the paletét, which he had found time to unhook from 
the ante-chamber and button over his ball costume, and, going to Chapelle. 
én-Serval, he knocked loudly at the door of the only inn in the place... The 
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host opened it. “ My friend,” said Andrea, “I was coming from Monte 
fontaine to Senlis, when my horse, which is a troublesomie creature 
stumbled and threw me. I must reach Compiégne to-night, or I shall 
cause deep anxiety to my family. Could you let me hire a horse of you ?” 

An innkeeper has always a horse to let, whether it be good or bad. The 
host of La Chapelle-en-Serval called the stable-boy, and ordered him to 
saddie Le Blanc, then he awoke his son, a child of seven years, whom he 
ordered to ride before the gentleman and bring back the horse. Andrea 
gave the innkeeper twenty francs, and, in taking them from his pocket, 
dropped a visiting card. This belonged to one of his friends at the Café 
de Paris, so that the innkeeper, picking it up after Andrea had left, was 
convinced that he had let his horse to M. le Comte de Mauléon, 25, Rue 
Saint-Dominique, these being the name and address on the card. Le Blanc 
was not a fast animal, but it went equally and steadily ; in three hours and 
a half Andrea had run over the nine leagues which lie between Compiégne, 
and four o’clock struck as he reached the place where the diligences stop. 
There is an excellent hotel at Compiégne, well remembered by those who 
have once been to it. Andrea, who had often stayed there in his rides 
about Paris, recollected the hotel of the Bell and Bottle; h2 turned round, 
saw the sign by the light of a reflected lamp, and having dismissed the 
child, giving him all the small coin he had about him, he began knockmg 
at the door, reflecting, with justice, that, having now three or four hours 
before him, he had best fortify himself against the fatigues of the morrow 
by a sound sleep and a good supper. <A waiter opened the door. 

“ My friend,” said Andrea, “I have been dining at St.-Jean-au-Bois, and 
expected to catch the coach which passes by at midnight, but, hike a fool, 
I have lost my way, and have been walking for the last four hours in the 
forest. Show me into one of those pretty lttle rooms which overlook the 
court, and bring me a cold fowl and a bottle of Bordeaux.” The waiter 
had no suspicien ; Andrea spoke with perfect composure, he had a cigar in 
his mouth, and his hands in the pocket of his paletét; his clothes were 
elegant, his chin smooth, his boots irreproachable ; he looked merely as if 
he had stayed out very late, that was all. While the waiter was preparing 
his room, the hostess rose ; Andrea assumed his most charming smile, and 
asked if he could have No. 3, which he had occupied on his last stay at 
Compiégne. Unfortunately, No. 3 was engaged by a young man who was 
travelling with his sister. Andrea appeared in despair, but consoled him- 
self when the hostess assured him that No. 7, prepared for him, was situa- 
ated precisely the same as No. 3,and while warming his feet and chatting 
about the last-races at Chantilly, he waited until they announced his room 
to be ready. 

Andrea had not spoken without cause of the pretty rooms looking out 
upon the court of the Bell Hotel, which, with its triple stages of galleries, 
looking like a theatre, with the jessamine and clematis twining round the 
light columns, forms one of the prettiest entrances to #1 inn you can 
imagine. The fowl was freth, the wine old, the fire clear and sparkling, 
and Andrea wa’s surprised to find himself eating with as good an appetite 
as though nothing had happened. Then he went to hed ‘and almost 
immediately fell into that deep sleep which is sure to visit men of twegty 
years of age, even when they are torn with remorse. Now, heré we are 
obliged to own that Andrea ought to have felt remorse, but that he did not. 
This was the plan which had appeared to him to afford the best chance of 
his security. ‘Before daybreak he would awake, leave the hotel’ after 
figorously ‘discharging his bill, arid reaching the forest, he would, wadet 
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e of making studies in painting, test the hospitality of some 
peasants; procure himself the dress of a woodcutter and a hatchet, casting 
off the lion’s skin to assume that of the woodman; then, with his hands 
covered with dirt, his hair darkened by means of a leaden comb, his com- 
ee embrowned with a preparation for which one of his old comrades 

given him the receipt, he intended, through different forests, to reach 
the nearest frontier, walking by night and sleeping in the day in the 
forests and quarries, and only entering inhabited districts to buy a loaf 
from time to time. Once past the frontier, Andrea proposed making 
money of his diamonds; and, by uniting the proceeds to ten bank-notes 
he always carried about with him in case of accident, he would then find. 
himself possessor of about 50,000 livres, which he philosophically con- 
sidered as no very deplorable condition after all. Moreover, he reckoned 
much on its being to the interest of Danglars to hush up the rumour of 
their own misadventures. These were the reasons which, added to the 
fatigue, caused Andrea to sleep so soundly. In order that he might wake 
early, he did not close the shutters, but contented himself with bolting the 
door, and placing on the table an unclasped and long-pointed kmfe, whose 
temper he well knew, and which was never absent from him. About 
seven in the morning Andrea was awakened by a ray of sunhght, which, 
warm and brilliant, played upon his face. In all well-organised brains, 
the predominating idea,—and there always is one,—is sure to be the last 
thought before sleeping, and the first upon waking in the morning. Andrea 
had scarcely opened his eyes when his predominating idea presented itself, 
and whispered in his ear that he had slept too long. He jumped out of 
bed and ran to the window. A gendarme was crossing the court. A 
gendarme is one of the most striking objects in the world, even to a man 
void of uneasiness ; but for one who has a timid conscience, and with 
good cause too, the yellow, blue, and white uniform is really very alarming. 
“Why is that gendarme there?” asked Andrea of himself. Then, all 
at once, he replied, with that logic which the reader has, doubtless, re- 
marked in him, “ There is nothing astonishing in seeing a gendarme at an 
inn ; instead of being astonished, let me dress myself!” And the youth 
dressed himself with a rapidity his valct-de-chambre had failed to divest 
him of during the two months of fashionable life he had led in Paris, 
** Good !” said Andrea, while dressing himself. ‘1H wait till he leaves, 
and then I’ll slip away.” And, saying this, Andrea, who had now put on 
his boots and cravat, stole gently to the window, and a second time lifted 
up the muslin curtain. Not only was the first gendarme still there, but 
the young man now perceived a second yellow, blue, and white uniform at 
the foot of the staircase, the only one by which he could descend, while a 
third, on horseback, holding a musket in his fist, was posted as a sentinel 
at the great street-door which alone afforded the means of egress. This. 
appearance of the third gendarme was particularly decisive, for a crowd of 
curious lounger® was extended before him, effectually blocking the entrance’ | 
to the hotel. “ They seek me!” was the first th@ught of Andrea, “ Diadle /* 
A pallor overspread the young man’s forehead, and he looKed around him 
with anxiety. His room, like all those on the same floor, had but oge out~- 
leteto the gallery in the sight of everybody. “I am lost b» was his second 
thought ; and, indeed, for a man in Andrea’s situation, an arrest compre~ 
hended the assizes, the trial, and death,—death without mercy or. delay. 
For a moment he convulsively pressed his head within his hands, and: 
during that’ brief ieee he became néarly-mad with terror: but seona ray! 
of hope glanced through the crowd of thoughts which bewiddered his sadn, 
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and a faint smile played upon his white lips and pallid cheeks. He looked 
round and saw the objects of his search upon the chimney-piece ; they 
were a pen, ink, and paper. With forced composure he dipped the pen in 
the ink, and wrote the following lines upon a sheet of paper :— 


“J have na money to pay my bill, but I am not a dishonest man; I 
leave behind me as a pledge this pin, worth ten times the amount. I shall 
be excused for escaping at daybreak, for I was ashamed.” 


He then drew the pin from his cravat and placed it on the paper. This 
done; instead of Jeaving the door fastened, he drew back the bolts, and 
even placed the door ajar, as though he had left the room, forgetting to 
close it, and, sliding up the chimney like a man accustomed to those sort 
of gymnastic exercises, having effaced the very marks of his feet upon the 
floor, he commenced clunbing the hollow tunnel, which afforded him the 
only means of escape left. At this precise time, the first gendarme Andrea 
had noticed walked up-stairs, preceded by the commissaire of police, 
and supported by the second gendarme who guarded the staircase, 
and was himself reinforced by the one stationed at the door. Andrea 
was indebtcd for this visit to the following circumstances :—-At day- 
break, the telegraphs were set at work in all directions; and almost 
immediately the authorities in every district had exerted their utmost en- 
deavours to arrest the murderer of Caderousse. Compiégne, that royal resi- 
dence and fortified town, is well furnished with authorities, gendarmes, and 
commissaires de police: they, therefore, commenced operations as soon 
as the telegraphic despatch arrived; and the Bell and Bottle being the 
first hotel in the town, they had naturally directed their first inquiries there. 
Now, besides the reports of the sentinels guarding the Hétel de Ville, 
which is next door to the Bell and Bottle, it had been stated that a number 
of travellers had arrived there during the night. The sentinel who was 
relieved at six o’clock in the morning, remembered perfectly that, just as 
He was taking his post a few minutes past four, a young man arrived on 
horseback, with a little boy before him. The young man, having dismissed 
the boy and horse, knocked at the door of the hotel, which was opened, 
and again closed after his entrance. This late arrival had attracted much 
suspicion, and the young man being no other than Andrea, the commissaire 
and gendarme, who was a brigadier, directed their steps towards his room. 
They found the door ajar. “Oh! oh !” said the brigadier, who thoroughly 
understood the trick ; “a bad sign to find the door open! J would rather 
find it triply bolted.” And, indeed, the little note and pin upon the table 
confirmed, or rather supported, the sad truth. Andrea had fled. We say 
supported, because the brigadier was too experienced to yield to a- single 
proof. He glanced round, looked in the bed, shook the curtains, opened 
the closets, and finally stopped at the chimney. Andrea had taken the 

recaution to leave no traces of his feet in the ashes, but still it was an out- 
et, and in this light was not to be passed over without seriou; investigation. 
The brigadier sent for some @ticks and straw, and having filled the chimney 
with them, set 4 light to it. The fire crackled, and the smoke ascended like 
the dul vapour from a volcano; but still no prisoner fell down, as they 
expected. The fact was, that Andrea, at war with society ever since his 
youth, was quite as deep as a gendarme, even though he were advanced. 
to the rank of brigadier, and, quite prepared for the fire, he had reached 
the roof, and was crouching down against the chimney-pots, At one time 
he thought he was saved,for he heard the brigadier exclaim ina loud voice, 
to the two gendarmes, “He is not here!” But venturing to peep, he per- 
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éelved that the latter, instead of retiring, as might have been reasonably 
expected upon this announcement, were watching with increased attention. 
It was now his turn to look about him: the Hétel de Ville, a massive 
building of the sixteenth century, was on his right ; any one could descend 
from the openings in the tower, and examine every corner of the roof 
below ; and Andrea expected momentarily to see the head of a gendarme 
appear at one of these openings. If once discovered, he knew he would be 
lost, for a chase on the roof afforded no chance of success ; he therefore 
resolved to descend, not through the same chimney by which he arrived, 
but by a similar one conducting to another room. He looked round for 
a chimney from which no smoke issued, and having reached it, he dis- 
appeared through the orifice without being seen by any one. At the same 
minute, one of the little windows of the Hétel de Ville was thrown open, 
and the head of agendarme appeared. For an instant it remained motion- 
less as one of the stone decorations of the building, then, after a long sigh 
of disappointment, the head disappeared. ‘The brigadier, calm and dig- 
nified as the law he represented, passed through the crowd, without answer- 
ing the thousand questions addressed to him, and re-entered the hotel. 

Well ?’ asked the two gendarmes. 

“Well, my boys,” said the brigadier, “the brigand must really have 
escaped early this morning; but we will send to the roads of Villers- 
Coterets and Noyon, and search the forest, when we shall catch him, no 
doubt.” The honourable functionary had scarcely expressed himself thus, 
in that intonation which is peculiar to brigadiers of the gendarmerie, when 
a loud scream, accompanied by the violent ringing of a bell, resounded 
through the court of the hotel. “Ah! what is that ?” cried the brigadier. 

“Some traveller seems impatient,” said the host. ‘“ What number was 
it rang?”?———“ Number 3.”—~“ Run, waiter !” At this moment the screams 
and ringing were redoubled. “ Aha !” said the brigadier, stopping the ser- 
vant, “the person who is ringing appears to want something more than a. 
waiter ; we will attend upon him with a gendarme. Who occupies Numbe? 
ar" “ The little fellow who arrived last night in a post-chaise with his 
sister, and who asked for a double-bedded room.” The bell here rang for 
a third time, with another shriek full of anguish. 

“Follow me, M. le Commissaire !” said the brigadier; “treadin mysteps.” 
——‘ Wait an instant,” said the host ; “ Number 3 has two staircases, an 
interior and an exterior.” 

“ Good !” said the brigadier. “I will take charge of the interior, Are 
the carbines loaded ?”-——“ Yes, brigadier.” 

“Well, you guard the exterior, and if he attempt to fly, fire upon him ; 
he must be a great criminal, from what the telegraph says.” 

The brigadier, followed by the commissaire, disappeared by the interior 
staircase, accompanied by the noise which his assertions respecting Andrea. 
had excited in the crowd. This is what had happened : Andrea had very 
ae managed to descend two-thirds of the chimney, but then his foot 
slipped, and no@vithstanding his endeavours, ke came into the room with 
more speed and noise than he intended. It would have signified little had. 
the room begn empty, but unfortunately it was occupied. Two ladies, sleep- 
ing in one bed, were awakened by the noise, and fixing their eyes upon the 
Nepales the sound proceeded, they saw a man. One of these ladies, 
the fair one, uttered those terrible shrieks which resounded through the 
house ; while the other, rushing to the bell-rope, rang with all her strength. 
Andrea, as we can see, was surrounded by misfortune. 


“ For pity’s sake,” he cried, pale and bewildered, without seeing whom 
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he was addressing,~for pity’s sake do not call assistance! Save me { 1 
will not harm you.” : 

“ Andrea, the murderer !” cried one of the ladies. | 

“Rugénie ! Mademoiselle Danglars !” exclaimed Andrea, stupefied, 

“Help ! help 1” cried Mademoiselle d’Armilly, taking the bell from her 
companion’s hand, and ringing it yet more violently. “Save me, I am 
pursued !” said Andrea, clasping his hands. “ For pity, for mercy’s sake 
do not deliver me up !”—“ It is too late, they are coming,” said Eugénie. 

“ Well, conceal me somewhere, you can say you were needlessly alarmed ; 
you can turn their suspicions and save my life !” 

The two ladies pressing closely to one another, and drawing the bed- 
clothes tightly round them, remained silent to this supplicating voice, all 
their repugnance, all their fear, rose in their imaginations. 

’ Well! be it so,” at length said Eugénie; “return by the same road 
you came, and we will say nothing about you, unhappy wretch.” 

“ Here he is ! here he is !” cried a voice in the landing place, “here he 
is! I see him !” The brigadier had put his eye to the key-hole, and had per- 
ceived Andrea standing and entreating. A violent blow from the butt end 
of the musket burst open the lock, two more forced out the bolts, and the 
broken door fell in. Andrea ran to the other door, leading to the gallery, 
ready to rush out; but he was stopped short ; and he stood with his body 
1 little thrown back, pale, and with the useless knife in his clenched 

and. 

“Fly, then !’ cried Mademoiselle d’Armilly, whose pity returned as her 
fears diminished : “ Fly !”———“ Or kill yourself !” said Eugénie (in a tone 
which a Vesta] in the circle would have used, while ordering the victorious 
gladiator to finish his vanquished adversary). Andrea shuddered, and 
looked on the young girl with an expression which proved how little he 
understood such ferocious honour. “ Kill myself!” he cried, throwing 
down his knife ; “why should I do so?”———“ Why, you said,” answered 
Mademoiselle Danglars, “that you would be condemned to die like the 
worst criminals.” 

“ Bah !” said Cavalcanti, crossing his arms, “ one has friends !” 

The brigadier advanced to him sword in hand. “Come, come,” said 
Andrea, “ sheathe your sword, my fine fellow ; there is no occasion to make 
such a fuss, since I yield myself ;” and he held out his hands to be manacled, 
The two girls looked with horror upon this horrid metamorphosis, the man 
of the world shaking off his covering and appearing the galley-slave, 
Andrea turned towards them, and with an impertinent smile asked,—- 
‘* Have you any message for your father, Mademoiselle Danglars, for, in 
all probability, I shall return to Paris ?” 

ugénie covered her face with her hands. “Oh! ho!” said Andrea 
“vou need not be ashamed, even though you did post after me. ‘Was i 
not nearly your husband ?”’ 

And with this raillery Andrea went out, leaving the two girls a prey to 
their own sufferings of shagne, and to the commentaries of the crowd, An 
hour after they stepped into their caléche, both dressed in female 
attire, The gate of the hotel had been closed to screen them from sight 
but they were forced, when the door was open, to pass througn a throng of 
curious glances and whispering voices. Eugénie closed her eyes ;obut 
though she could not see, she could hear, and the sneers of the crowd 
reached her in the carriage. “Oh! why is not the world a wilderness ?” 
she exclaimed, throwing herself into the arms of Mademoiselle d’Armilly, 
her eyes sparkling with the same kind of rage which made Nero wish that 
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the Roman world had but one neck, that he might sever it at a single blow. 
The next day they stopped at the Hétel de Flandre, at Brussels, The same 
evening Andrea was secured in the Conciergerie, . . 


CHAPTER XCIX. e 
THE LAW. | 


WE have seen how quietly Mademoiselle Danglars and Mademoiselle 
d@’Armilly accomplished their transformation and flight ; the fact being that 
every one was too much occupied in his or her own affairs to think of 
theirs. We will leave the banker contemplating the enormous columns 
of his debt before the phantom of bankruptcy, and follow the baroness, 
who, after remaining for a moment as if crushed under the weight of the 
blow which had struck her, had gone to seek her usual adviser, Lucien 
Debray. The baroness had looked forward to this marriage as a means 
of ridding her of a guardianship which, over a girl of Eugénie’s character, 
could not fail to be rather a troublesome undertaking ; for in those tacit 
understandings which maintain the bond of family union, the mother is 
only really the mistress of her daughter upon the condition of continually pre- 
senting herself to her asa model of wisdom and type of perfection. Now, 
Madame Danglars feared the penetration of Eugénie and the advice of 
Mademoiselle d’Armilly ; she had frequently observed the contemptuous 
expression with which her daughter looked upon Debray,—an expression 
which seemed to imply that she understood all her mother’s amorous and 
pecuniary relationships with the intimate secretary ; moreover, she saw 
that Eugénie detested Debray, not only because he was a cause of dis- 
sension and scandal in the paternal roof, but because she had atonce classed 
him in that catalogue of bipeds whom Plato endeavours to withdraw from 
the appellation of men,and whom Diogenes designated as animals upon two 
legs without feathers. Unfortunately, in this world of ours, each person 
views things through a certain medium, which prevents him seeing them 
in the same light as others ; and Madame Danglars, therefore, very much 
regretted that the marriage of Eugénie had not taken place, not only 
because the match was good, and likely to ensure the happiness of her 
child, but because it would also set her at hberty. She ran therefore to 
Debray’s, who, after having, like the rest of Paris, witnessed the contract 
scene and the scandal attending it, had retired in haste to his club, where 
he was chatting with some friends upon the events, which served as a sub- 
ject of conversation for three-fourths of that city, known as the capital ef 
the world. At the precise time when Madame Danglars, dressed in black 
and concealed in a long veil, was ascending the stairs leading to the apart- 
ments of Debray, notwithstanding the assurances of the young man that 
his master was not at home, Debray was occupied in repelling the insing- 
ations of a friend, who tried to persuade him that after the terrible scene 
which had just taken place he ought, as a fgend of the family, to marry 
Mademoiselle Danglars and her two millions. Debray didenot defend him- 


/* 


self very warmly, for the idea had sometimes crossed his mind ; still, whan 
he recollected the independent, proud spririt of Eugénie, he positively re- 


jécted it as utterly impossible, though the same thought again conti 


recurred, and found a resting-place in his heart. Tea, play, and the cap-. 


versation, which had become interesting during the discussion. of 
affairs, lasted till ene o’clock in the morning. 


t 
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. Meanwhile Madame Danglars, veiled and fainting, awaited. the return. 
A Deriee 2B 
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of Debray in the little green room, seated between two baskets of flowera, 
which she had that morning sent, and which, it must be confessed, Debray 
had himself arranged and watered with so much care that his absence 
was half excused in the eyes of the poor woman. At forty minutes past 
eleven, Madame Danglars, tired of waiting, returned home. Women of a 
certain grade are like grisettes in one respect, they seldom return home 
after twelve o'clock. The baroness returned to the hotel with as much 
caution as Eugénie used in leaving it; she ran lightly upstairs, end with 
an aching heart entered her apartment, contiguous, as we know, to that 
of Eugénie. She was fearful of exciting any :emark, and believed firmly 
in her daughter’s innocence and fidelity to her paternal roof. She listened 
at Eugénie’s door, then, hearing no sound, she tried to enter, but the bolts 
were drawn. Madame Danglars fancied that, fatigued with the terrible 
excitement of the evening, she had retired to her bed and slept. She 
called her lady’s maid and questioned her. 

“ Mademoiselle Eugénie,” she said, “retired to her apartment with 
Mademoiselle d’Armilly ; they then took tea together, after which they 
desired me to leave, saying they required me no longer.” Since then the 
lady’s maid had been below, and, like every one else, she thought the 
young ladies were in their own room ; Madame Danglars, therefore, went 
to bed without a shadow of suspicion, and began to muse over the past 
events. In proportion ag her ideas became clearer, so did occurrences at 
the scene of the contract increase in magnitude ; it no longer appeared 
mere confusion ; it was a tumult ; it was no longer something distressing, 
but disgraceful. And then the baroness remembered that she had felt no 
pity for poor Mercédés, who had been afflicted with as severe a blow 
through her husband and son. 

“ Fugénie,” she said to herself, “is lost, and so are we. The affair, as 
it will be reported, will cover us with shame ; for in society, such as ours, 
satire inflicts a painful and incurable wound. How fortunate that Eugé- 
nie is possessed of that strange character which has so often made me 
tremble!” And her glance was turned towards heaven, where that mys- 
terious Providence disposes all things; and out of a fault, nay, even a 
vice, sometimes produces a blessing. And then her thoughts, cleaving 
rahi Se space as a bird in the air, rested on Cavalcanti, This Andrea wasa 
wretch, a robber, an assassin, and yet his manners indicated a sort of edu- 
cation, if not a complete one; he had been presented to the world with 
the appearance of an immense fortune, supported by an honourable name. 
How could she extricate herself from this labyrinth? To whom would 
she apply to help her out of this painful situation? Debray, to whom she 
had run, with the first instinct of a woman towards the man she loves, and 
who yet betrays her,—-Debray could but give her advice ; she must apply to 
someone more powerful than he. The baroness then thought of M. de Ville- 
fort. Itwas M. de Villefert who had caused Cavalcanti to be arrested ; it was 
M. de Villefort who had remorselessly brought misfortune info her family, as 
though they had been strafigers. But, no; on reflection, the procureur 
du roi was not% merciless man ; and it was the magistrate, slave to his 
duties, the friend, and loyal friend, who, roughly but firmly, €ut into the 
very core of the corruption ; it was not the executioner, but the surgepn, 
who wished to withdraw the honour of Danglars from the ignominious 
association with the lost young man they had presented to the world as 
their son-in-law. From. the moment that Villefort, the friend of Danglars, 
acted thus, no one could suppose that the banker had been previously 
acquainted with, or had lent himself to, any of the intrigues of Andrea 
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The conduct of Villefort, therefore, upon reflection, appeared to the baron- 
ess as if shaped for their mutual advantage. But the inflexibility. of the 

rocureur du roi should stop there ; she would see him the next day, and 
if she could not make him fail in his duties as a magistrate, she would, at 
least, obtain all the indulgence he could allow. She would invoke the 
past, recall old recollections ; she would supplicate him by the remem- 

rance of guilty, yet happy days. M. de Villefort would stifle the 
affair; he had only to turn his eyes on one side, and allow Andrea to 
fly, and only pursue the crime under that shadow of guilt called con- 
tempt of court. And after this reasoning she slept easily. 

At nine o’clock next morning she rose, and without ringing for her maid, 
or giving the least sign of her existence, she dressed herself in the same 
simple style as on the previous night; then running down stairs, she left 
the hotel, walked to the Rue de Provence, called a fiacre, and drove to 
M. de Villefort’s house. For the last month this wretched house had 
presented the gloomy appearance of a lazaretto infected with the plague. 
Some of the apartments were closed within and without ; the shutters were 
only opened to admit a minute’s air, showing the scared face of a footman, 
and immediately afterwards the window would be closed, like a grave- 
stone falling on a sepulchre ; and the neighbours would say to each other 
in a low voice, “Shall we to-day see another bier leave the house of M. 
le Procureur du Roi?” Madame Danglars involuntarily shuddered at the 
aspect of the desolate house ; descending from the fiacre, she approached 
the door with trembling knees, and rang the bell. Three times did the 
bell ring with a dull, heavy sound, seeming to participate in the general 
sadness, before the concierge appeared and peeped through the door, 
which he opened just wide enough to allow his words to be heard. He 
saw a lady, a fashionable, elegantly-dressed lady, and yet the door 
remained almost closed. 

‘“Do you intend opening the door ?” said the baroness. 

“ First, madam, who are you ?” 

“WhoamI? You know me well enough.” 

“We no longer know any one, madam.” 

“You must be mad, my friend,” said the baroness, 

“Where do you come from ?” “Oh! this is too much !” 

“ Madam, these are my orders ; excuse me. Your name?” 

“The Baroness Danglars: you have seen me twenty times.” 

“Possibly, madam. And now, what do you want ?” 

“ Oh, how extraordinary ! I shall complain to M. de Villefort of the im- 
pertinence of his servants.” 

“ Madam, this is precaution, not impertinence ; no one enters here with- 
out an order from M. d’Avrigny, or without speaking to M. le Procureur 
du Roi.” 

“Well! my Dusiness is with M. le Procureur du Roi.” 

“Ts it pressing business ?”——— You can imagine so, since I have not 
even brought my carriage out yet. But enough of this ; hete is my card; 
take it to your master.” e 

“Madame will await my return ?”——“ Yes; go.” The concierge 
clo8ed the door, leaving Madame Danglars in the street. She had 
not long to wait; directly afterwards the door was opened wide enough 
to admit her, and when she had passed through, it was again shut,’ 
Without losing sight of her for an instant, the concierge took a whistle 
from his pocket as soon as they entered the court, and sounded it. ° 
valet-de-chambre anneared an tha danretane (6 Unu will aunnnn shin o--- 
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fellow, madam,” he said, as he preceded the baroness ; “but his ordera 
are precise, and M. de Villefort begged me to tell you he could not act 
otherwise than he had done.” : 

In the court was a tradesman showing his merchandise, who had been 
admitted with the same precautions. The baroness ascended the steps ; 
she felt herself strongly infected with the sadness which, as it were, seem 
te enlarge the circle of her own, and still guided by the valet-de-chambre, 
who never lost sight of her for an instant, she was introduced to the study 
of the magistrate. Pre-occupied as Madame Danglars had been with the 
object of her visit, the treatment she had received from these underlings 
appeared to her so insulting, that she began by complaining of it. But 
Villefort, raising his head, bowed down by grief, looked up at her with so 
sad a smile that her complaints died upon her lips. ‘“ Forgive my ser- 
vants,” he said, “for a terror I cannot blame them for; from being sus- 
pected they have become suspicious.” 

Madame Danglars had often heard of the terror to which the magistrate 
alluded, but without the evidence of her own eyesight she could never 
have believed the sentiment had been carried so far. ‘ You too, then, are 
unhappy ?” she said. “ Yes, madam,” replied the magistrate. 

“Then you pity me!” “ Sincerely, madam.”———“ And you under- 
stand what brings me here ?’»———“ You wish to speak to me about the 
circumstance which has just happened ??——“ Yes, sir, a fearful misfor- 
tune.”———“ You mean a mischance.”———* A mischance !” repeated the 
baroness, “Alas! madam,” said the procureur du roi, with his imper- 
turbable calmness of manner, “I consider those alone misfortunes which 
are irreparable.”-——“ And do you suppose this will be forgotten ?”»— 
“Everything will be forgotten, madam,” said Villefort. ‘“ Your daughter 
will be married to-morrow, if not to-day—in a week, if not to-morrow ; 
and i do not think you can regret the intended husband of your daughter.” 
Madame Danglars gazed on Villefort, stupefied to find him so almost in- 
sultingly calm. ‘Am I come to a friend?” she asked, in a tone full of 
mournful dignity. “ You know that vou are, madam,” said Villefort, whose 
pale cheeks became slightly flushed as he gave her the assurance. And 
truly this assurance carried him back to different events to those now 
occupying the baroness and him. “ Well, then, be more affectionate, my 
dear Villefort,” said the baroness. “ Speak to me not as a magistrate, but 
as a friend ; and when I am in bitter anguish of spirit, do not tell me I 
ought to be gay.” Villefort bowed. ‘ When I hear misfortunes named, 
madam,” he said, “I have within the last few months contracted the bad 
habit of thinking of my own, and then I cannot help drawing up an egotis- 
tical parallel in my mind. This is the reason that by the side of my mis- 
fortunes yours appear to me mere mischances; this is why my dreadful 
position makes yours appear enviable. But this annoys you; let us change 
the subject. You were saying, madam——” ra 

“T came to ask you, my friend,” said the baroness, “ what will be done 
with this impostor ?’—“ Impostor!” repeated Villefort ; “certainly, 
madam, you appear to extenuate some cases, and exaggerate‘others. Im- 
postor, indeed ! M. Andrea Cavalcanti, or rather M. Benedetto, is nothing 
more nor less than an assassin !” 

“ Sir, I do not deny the justice of yourcorrection ; but the more severely 
you arm yourself against that unfortunate, the more deeply will you strike 
ourfamily. Come, forget him for a moment, and, instead of geen Hei 
Yet him fly."+" You are tos late, madam ; the orders are i ee 
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1 hope so.”——“ If they should arrest him (I know that sometimes 
prisons afford means of escape), will you leave him in prison ?”)———The 
procureur du roi shook his head. “At least keep him there till my 
daughter be married.” : 

“Impossible, madam ; justice has its formalities,”——-“ What ! even for 
me ?” said the baroness, half jesting, half in earnest. ‘“ For all, even for 
myself among the rest,” replied Villefort. 

“Ah !” exclaimed the baroness, without expressing the ideas which the 
exclamation betrayed. Villefért looked at her with that piercing glance 
which read the secrets of the heart. “Yes, I know what you mean,” he 
said ; “you allude to those terrible rumours spread abroad in the world, 
that all those deaths which have kept me in mourning for the last three 
months, and from which Valentine has only escaped by a miracle, have 
not happened by natural means.” “T was not thinking of that,” replied 
Madame Danglars quickly. “ Yes, you were thinking of it, and with jus- 
tice. You could not help thinking of it, and saying to yourself, ‘ You, who 
pursue crime so vindictively, answer now, why are there unpunished crimes 
in your dwelling?” The baroness became pale. “ You were saying this, 
were you not ?”——-“ Well, I own it.”———‘I will answer you.” Villefort 
drew his arm-chair nearer to Madame Danglars ; then, resting both hands 
upon his desk, he said, in a voice more hollow than usual: “ There are 
crimes which remain unpunished because the criminals are unknown, and 
we might strike the innocent instead of the guilty ; but when the culprits 
are discovered” (Villefort here extended his hand towards a large crucifix 
placed opposite to his desk)—when they are discovered, I swear to you, 
by all I hold most sacred, that, whoever they may be, thcy shall die. Now, 
after the oath I have just taken, and which I will keep, madam, dare you 
ask for mercy for that wretch ?-——“ But, sir, are you sure he is as guilty 
as they say ?” “ Listen ; this is his description : ‘Benedetto, condemned, 
at the age of sixteen, for five years to the galleys for forgery.’ He promised 
well, as you see—first a runaway, then an assassin.” 

“And who is this wretch ?” “Who can tell?—a vagabond, a Cor- 
sican.” “Has no one owned himr’——“ No one; his parents are 
unknown.”——“ But who was the man who brought him from Lucca ?” 

“ Another rascal like himself, perhaps his accomplice.” The baroness 
clasped her hands. “ Villefort !” she exclaimed, in her softest and most 
captivating manner. ‘“ For Heaven’s sake, madam,” said Villefort, with a 
firmness of expression not altogether free from harshness—“ for Heaven's 
sake, do not ask pardon of me for a guilty wretch! What am I ?—the 
law. Has the law any eyes to witness your grief? Has the law ears to be 
melted by your sweet voice? Has the law a memory for all those soft re- 
collections you endeavour to recall? No, madam; the law has com 
manded, and when it commands it strikes, You will tell me that 1 ama 
living being, ajd not a code-a man, and not a volume. Look at me, 
madam—look around me. Have mankind treated me asa brother? Have 
they loved me? Have they spared me? Has any one sKkown the mercy 
towards mé@that you now ask at my hands? No, madam, they stryck me, 
always struck me! Woman! siren that you are, do you persist in eg 
on me that fascinating eye, which reminds me that I ought to biusty: 
Well, be it so; let me blush for the faults you know, and perhaps—perhaps 
for even more than those! But having sinned myself, it may be mere 
deeply than others, I never rest till I have torn the disguises from my 
fellow-creatures, and found out their weaknesses. I have always found 
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some proof of human perversity or error.. Every. criminal I condemn 
seems to me a living proof that I am not a hideous exception to the rest, 
Alas, alas, alas! all the world is wicked; let us therefore strike at wicked 
ness | , 

Villefort pronounced these last words with a feverish rage, which gave a 
ferocious eloquence to his words. 

“But,” said Madame Danglars, resolving to make a last effort, “ this 
young man, though a murderer, is an orphan, abandoned by everybody.” | 

“ So much the worse, or rather, so much ‘the better ; it has been so or- 
dained that he may have none to weep his fate.” 

“ But this is trampling on the weak, sir.” 

“ The weakness of a murderer !”——“‘ His dishonour reflects upon us.” 

“Ts not death in my house ?”———“ Oh, sir,” exclaimed the baroness, 
“vou are without pity for others! Well, then, I tell you they will have no 
mercy on you !” 

“ Be itso!” said Villefort, raising his arms to heaven. 

* At least, delay the trial till the next assizes; we shall then have six 
months before us.” “No, madam,” said Villefort ; “instructions have 
been given. There are yet five days left; five days are more than I re- 
quire. Do you not think that I also long for forgetfulness ? While working 
night and day, I sometimes lose all recollection of the past, and then I ex- 

rience the same sort of happiness I can imagine the dead to feel ; still, 
it is better than suffering.” 

“ But, sir, he has fled ; let him escape—inaction is a pardonable offence.” 

“TI tell you it is too late ; early this morning the telegraph was employed, 
and at this very minute 2 

“Sir,” said the valet-de-chambre, entering the room, “a dragoon has 
brought this despatch from the Minister of the Interior.” Villefort seized 
the letter, and hastily unsealed it. Madame Danglars trembled with fear ; 
Villefort started with joy. “ Arrested !” he exclaimed; “he was taken at 
Compiégne, and all is over.” Madame Danglars rose from her seat, pale 
and cold, “ Adieu, sir !” she said. “ Adieu, madam !” rephed the procureur 
du roi, as in an almost joyful manner he conducted hertothe door. Then, 
turning to his desk, he said, striking the letter with his right hand, “ Come, 
I had a forgery, three robberies, and two incendiaries ; I only wanted a 
murder, and here it is. It will be a splendid session !” 








CHAPTER C., 
THE APPARITION. 


As the procureur du roi had told Madame Danglars, Valentine was not 
et recovered. Bowed down with fatigue, she was indeed confined to her 
d, and it was in her own room, and from the lips of Madame de Villefort, 
that she heard all the strange events we have related : we mean the flight 
of Eugénie andthe arrest of Andrea Cavalcanti, or rather Benedetto, to- 
gether with the accusation of murder pronounced against him, But Valen- 
tine was so weak that this recital scarcely produced the same effect it would 
have done had she been in her usual state of health. Indeed, her brain 
was only the seat of vague ideas ; and confused forms, mingled with strange 
fancies, alone presented themselves before her eyes. During the daytime 
Valentine’s perceptions remained tolerably clear, owing to the constant 
presence of M. Noirtier, who caused himself to be carried to his grand. 
daughter's room, and watched her with his paternal tenderness ; Villefor$ 
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also, on his return from the palais, frequently passed an hour or two with 
his father and child. Atsix o’clock Villefort retired to his study, at eight 
M. d’Avrigny arrived hiniself, bringing the night draught prepsred for the 
young girl, and then M. Noirtier was carried away. A nurse of the doctor’s 
choice succeeded them, and never left till about ten or eleven o’clock, when 
Valentine was asleep. As she went downstairs she gave the keys of Valen- 
tine’s room to M. Villefort, so that no one could reach the sick-room ex- 
cepting through that of Madame de Villefort and little Edward’s. Every 
morning Morrel called on Noirtier to receive news of Valentine, and, ex- 
traordinary as it seemed, each day found him less uneasy. Certainly, 
though Valentine still laboured under dreadful nervous excitement, she 
was better; and moreover, Monte-Cristo had told him when, half dis- 
tracted, he had rushed to his house, that if she was not dead in two hours 
she was saved. Now four days had elapsed, and Valentine still lived. 
The nervous excitement of which we speak pursued Valentine even in her 
sleep, or rather in . .at state of somnolence which succeeded her waking 
hours ; it was, then, in the silence of night, in the dim hght shed from the 
alabaster lamp on tho chimney-piece, that she saw those shadows pass and 
repass which hover over the bed of sickness, and fan the fever with their 
trembling wings. Furst she fancied she saw her stepmother threatening 
her,then Morrel stretched his arms towards her ; sometimes mere strangers, 
like the Count of Monte-Cristo, appeared to visit her ; even the very furni- 
ture, in these moments of delirium, seemed to move ; and this state lasted 
till about three o’clock in the morning, when a deep heavy slumber over- 
came the young girl, from which she did not awake till morning, On the 
evening of the day on which Valentine had learnt the flight of Eugénie 
and the arrest of Benedetto, Villefoit having retired as well as Noirtier 
and d’Avrigny, her thoughts wandered in a confused maze, alternately re- 
viewing her own situation and the events she had just heard. 
Eleven o’clock had struck. ‘The nurse, having placed the beverage pre- 
pa by the doctor within reach of the patient, and locked the door, was 
istening with terror to the comments of the servants in the kitchen, and 
storing her memory with all the horrible stories which had for some months 
past amused the occupants of the antechambers in the house of the pro- 
cureur du roi. Meanwhile an unexpected scene was passing in the room 
which had been so carefully locked. Ten minutes had elapsed since the 
nurse had left; Valentine, who for the last hour had been suffering from 
the fever which returned nightly, incapable of controlling her ideas, was 
forced to yield to the excitement which exhausted itself in producing and 
reproducing a succession and recurrence of the same fancies and images, 
The night-lamp threw out countless rays, each resolving itself into some 
strange form to her disordered imagination, when suddenly, by its flicker- 
ing light, Valentine thought she saw the door of her library, which was in 
the recess by the chimney-piece, open slowly, though she in vain listened. 
for the sound of the hinges on which it turne@ At any other time Valen- 
tine would have seized the silken bell-pull, and summoned®assistance, but 
nothing astenished her in her present situation. Her reason told her ghat all. 
the visions she beheld were but the children of her imagination, and the cone 
viion was strengthened by the fact that in the morning no traces remained. 
of the nocturnal phantoms, who disappeared with the daylight. Behind the: 
door a human figure appeared ; but she was too familiar with such appari : 
tions to be alarmed, and therefore only stared, hoping to recognise Morrel. 
The figure advanced towards the bed, and appeared to listen with profound 
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attention. At this moment a ray of light glanced across the face of the 
midnight visitor. 

“Tt is nat he !” she murmured, and waited, in the assurance of its being 
but a dream, for the man to disappear or assume some other form. Still, 
she felt her pulse, and, finding it throb violently, she remembered that the 
best method of dispelling such illusions was to drink, for a draught of the 
beverage prepared by the doctor to allay her fever seemed to cause a re- 
action of the brain, and for a short time she suffered less. Valentine there- 
fare reached her hand towards the glass, but as soon as her trembling arm 
left the bed the apparition advanced more quickly towards her, and ap- 
proached the young girl so closely that she fancied she heard his breath, 
and felt the pressure of his hand. This time the illusion, or rather the 
reality, surpassed anything Valentine had before experienced ; she began 
to believe herself really alive and awake, and the belief that her reason was 
this time not deceived made her shudder. The pressure she felt was evi- 
dently intended to arrest her arm, and she slowly withdrew it. Then the 
figure, from whom she could not detach her eyes, and who appeared more 
i tegeey than menacing, took the glass, and, walking towards the night- 
ight, held it up, as if to test its transparency. This did not seem sufficient; 
the man, or rather the phantom—for he trod so softly that no sound was 
heard—then poured out about a spoonful into the glass, and drank it. 
Valentine witnessed this scene with a sentiment of stupefaction. Every 
minute she had expected that it would vanish and give place to another 
vision ; but the man, instead of dissolving hkea shadow, again approached 
her, and said in an agitated voice, “ Now you may drink.” 

Valentine shuddered. It was the first time one of these visions had ever 
addressed her in a living voice, and she was about to utter an exclamation. 
The man placed his finger on her lips, ‘‘ The Count of Monte-Cristo !” she 
murmured. 

It was easy to see that no doubt now remained in the young girl’s mind 
as to the reality of the scene; her eyes started with terror, her hands 
trembled, and she rapidly drew the bed-clothes closer to her. Still, the 
presence of Monte-Cristo at such an hour, his mysterious, fanciful, and 
extraordinary entrance into her room, through the wall, might well seem 
impossibilities to her shattered reason. “ Do not call any one—do not be 
alarmed,” said the count ; “do not let a shade of suspicion or uneasiness 
remain in your breast ; the man standing before you, Valentine (for this 
time it is no phantom), is nothing more than the tenderest father and the 
most respectful friend you could dream of.” 

Valentine could not reply; the voice which indicated the real presence 
of a being in the room, alarmed her so much that she feared to utter a 

Hable ; still the expression of her eyes seemed to inquire, “ If your inten- 
tions are pure, why are you here?” The count’s marvellous sagacity under- 
stood all that was passing in the young girl’s mind. ¢ 

* Listen to me,” he said, ‘¢or, rather, look upon me; look at my face, 

er even thai usual, and my eyes, red with weariness—for four days I 

ent closed them, for I have been constantly eter yoa, to protect 
gad preserve you for Maximilian.” The blood mounted rapidly to the 
cheeks of Valentine, for the name just pronounced by the count dispelled 
all the fear with which his presence had inspired her, “ Maximilian !” she 
exclaimed, and so sweet did the sound appear to her, that she repeated it 
a Eady et ap eg a to Ae a ee neni 

very » He me your life was his, an ve prom: 

you shall tives | ? . a 
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“You have promised him that I shall live P’-———~“ Yea,” | 

But, sir, you spoke of vigilance and protection. Are you a doctor?” 

“ Yes, the best you could have at the present time, believe me,” 

“But you say you have watched,” said Valentine, uneasily ; “ where 
have you been?—I have not seen you.” The count extended his hand 
towards the library. “I was hidden behind that door,” he said, “which 
leads into the next house, which I have rented.” Valentine turned her 
eyes away, and, with an indignant expression of pride and modest 
fear, exclaimed : “Sir, I think you have been guilty of an unparalleled 
muon and that which you call protection is more resembling an 
insult.” 

“Valentine,” he answered, ‘during my long watch over you, all I have 
observed has been what people visited you, what nourishment was prepared, 
and what beverage was served ; then, when the latter appeared dangerous 
to me, I entered, as I have now done, and substituted, in the place of the 
poison, a healthy draught ; which, instead of producing the death intended, 
caused life to circulate in your veins.” 

“Poison! Death !” exclaimed Valentine, half believing herself under 
the influence of some feverish hallucination ; “ what are you saying, sir ?” 
we“ Hush ! my child,” said Monte-Cristo, again placing his finger upon 
her lips; “I did say poison and death. But drink some of this ;” and the 
count took a bottle from his pocket, containing a red liquid, of which he 
poured a few drops into the glass. “ Drink this, and then take nothing 
more to-night.” Valentine stretched out her hand; but scarcely had she 
touched the glass than she drew it back in fear. Monte-Cristo took the 
glass, and drank half its contents, and then presented it to Valentine, who 
smiled, and swallowed the rest. “Oh! yes,” she exclaimed, “I recognise 
the flavour of my nocturnal beverage which refreshed me so much, and 
seemed to ease my aching brain. Thank you, sir, thank you !’——“ This 
is how you have lived-during the last four nights, Valentine,” said the 
count, ‘ But, oh ! how J passed that time! Oh! the wretched hours { 
have endured ! the torture to which I have submitted when I saw the 
deadly poison poured into your glass, and how I trembled lest you would 
drink it before I could find time to throw it away !” 

“ Sir,” said Valentine, at the height of her terror, “ you say you endured 
tortures when you saw the deadly poison poured into my glass ; but if you 
saw this, you must also have seen the person who poured it ?” 

“Yes.” Valentine raised herself in bed, and drew over her chest, 
which appeared whiter than snow, the embroidered cambric, still moist 
with the cold dews of delirium, to which were now added those of terror. 
“You saw the person?” repeated the young girl. “Yes!” repeated the 
count. ’ 

“ That which you tell me is horrible, sir. You wish to make me believe 
something tog dreadful. What! attempt to murder me in my father’s 

ouse~—in my room—on my bed of sickness ?@ Oh! leave me, sir ; you are 
tempting me ; you make me doubt the goodness of Providence; it is im- 
ssible, it tannot be !’———“ Are you the first that this hand has stgicken ? 
ve you riot seen M. de Saint-Méran, Madame de Saint-Méran, Barrot 
fall? Would not M. Noirtier also have fallen a victim, had not the 
treatment he has been pursuing for the last three years neutralised the 
effects of the poison ” : 

“ Oh, Heaven !” said Valentine ; “is this the reason why grandpapa has 

tmade me share all his beverages during the last month ?” eae 
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- And have they all tasted of a slightly bitter flavour, like that of dried 
orange-peel ?” 

“Oh, yes! oh, yes !’——“ Then that explains all,” said Monte-Cristo. 
“ Your grandfather knows, then, that a poisoner lives here; perhaps, he 
even suspects the person. He has been fortifying you, his beloved child, 
against the fatal effects of the poison, which would have failed from the 
constant habit of imbibing it. But even this would have availed little 
against a more deadly medium of death employed four, days ago, which is 
generally but too fatal.” 

“But who, then, is this assassin, this murderer ?”?——-“ Let me also ask 
you a question. Have you never seen any one enter your room at night ?” 
——“ Oh! yes; I have frequently seen shadows pass close to me, ap- 

roach, and disappear ; but I took them for visions raised by my feverish 
Imagination ; and, indeed, when you entered, I thought I was under the 
influence of delirium.” 

“Then you do not know who it is that attempts your life ?” 

“ No,” said Valentine ; “ who could desire my death ?” 

“You shall know it now, then,” said Monte-Cristo, listening. 

* How do you mean ?” said Valentine, looking terrified around. 

** Because you are not feverish or delirious to-night, but thoroughly 
awake; midnight is striking, which is the hour murderers choose.” 

“ Oh, heavens !” exclaimed Valentine, wiping off the drops which ran 
down her forehead. Midnight struck slowly and sadly; every hour seemed 
to strike with leaden weight upon the heart of the poor girl. ‘“ Valentine,” 
said the count, “summon up all your courage ; still the beatings of your 
heart ; do not let a sound escape you, and feign to be asleep; then you 
will see.” Valentine seized the count’s hand. “I think I hear a noise,” 
she said; “leave me.” 

“Good-bye, for the present,” replied the count, walking upon tiptoe 
towards the library door, and smiling with an expression so sad and 
paternal, that the young girl’s heart was filled with gratitude. Before 
closing the door he turned round once more, and said, ‘“‘ Not a move- 
ment—not a word; Iet them think you asleep; or, perhaps, you may be 
killed before I have the power of helping you.” And with this fearful in- 
peas the count disappeared through the door, which noiselessly clesed 
aiter arm. 


CHAPTER Cl. 
THE SERPENT. 


VALENTINE was alone; two other clocks, slower than that of St. Philippe 
du Roule, struck the hour of midnight from different situations ; and, ex- 
cepting the rumbling of a few carriages, all was silent. Then Valentine's 
attention was engrossed by, the clock in her room, which marked the 
seconds. She+ebegan counting them, remarking that they were much 
slower than the beatings of her heart ; and still she doubted : the inoffen- 
sive Valentine could not imagine any one desiring her death, Why 
should they? To what end? What had she done to excite the malfce 
of an enemy? There was no fear of her falling asleep. One terrible 
idea pressed upon her mind, that some one existed in the world who had 
attempted to assassinate her, and who was about to endeavour to do so 
agaie. Supposing this person, wearied at the inefficacy of the poison, 
should, as Monte-Cristo said, have recourse to steel !—What if the count 
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should have no timé to tun to her rescue !—~What if her last moments 
were approaching, and she would never again see Morrel! When this 
terrible chain of ideas presented itself, Valentine was nearly persuaded to 
ring the bell, and call for help. But through the door she fancied she 
saw the luminous eye of the count—that eye which lived in her memory, 
and the recollection overwhelmed her with so much shame, that she 
asked herself whether any amount of gratitude could ever repay his dan- 
gerous and devoted friendship. Twenty minutes, twenty tedious minutes, 
passed thus, then ten more, and at Jast the clock struck the half-hour, 
Just then the sound of finger-nails shghtly grating against the door of the 
library informed Valentine that the count was still watching, and recom- 
mended her to do the same; at the same time, on the opposite side, 
that is, towards Edward’s room, Valentine fancied she heard the creak- 
ing of the floor; she listened attentively, holding her breath till she was 
nearly suffocated ; the lock tirned, and the door slowly opened. Valen- 
tine had raised herself upon her elbow, and had scarcely time to throw 
herself down on the bed and shade her eyes with her arm ; then, trem- 
bling, agitated, and her heart beating with indescribable teiror, she waited 
the event. 

Some one approached the bed and undrew the curtains. Valentine 
summoned every effort, and breathed with that regular respiration which 
announces tranquil sleep. ‘‘ Valentine !” said a low voice. Still silent : 
Valentine had promised not to wake. Then everything remained still, ex- 
cepting that Valentine heard the almost noiseless sound of some liquid 
being poured into the glass she had just emptied. ‘Then she ventured to 
open her eyelids, and glance over her extended arm. She saw a female in 
a white dressing-gown pouring a liquor from a phial into her glass. 
During this short time Valentine must have held her breath, or moved in 
some slight degree, for the wonian, disturbed, stopped and leaned over the 
bed, in order the better to ascertain whether Valentine slept: it was 
Madame de Villefort. 

On recognising her step-mother, Valentine cculd not repress a shudder, 
which caused a vibration in the bed. Madame de Villefort instantly 
stepped back close to the wall, and there, shaded by the bed-curtains, she 
silently and attentively watched the slightest movement of Valentine. The 
latter recollected the terrible caution of Monte-Cristo; she fancied that 
the hand not holding the phial clasped a long sharp knife. Then collect- 
ing all her remaining strength, she forced herself to close her eyes ; but 
this simple operation upon the most delicate organs of our frame, generally 
so easy to accomplish, became almost impossible at this moment, so much 
did curiosity struggle to retain the eyelid open and Jearn the truth. 
Madame de Villefort, however, reassured by the silence, which was alone 
disturbed by the regular breathing of Valentine, again extended her hand, 
and, half hidden by the curtains, succeeded in emptying the contents of 
the phial into tee glass. Then she retired so gently that Valentine did not 
know she had left the room. «She only witn€ssed the withdrawal of the 
arm—that fgir round arm, of a woman but twenty-five yeafs old, and who 
yet spread death around her. e 

dt is impossible to describe the sensations experienced by Valentine 
during the minute and a half Madame de Villefort remained in the room, 
The grating against the library-door roused the young girl from the 
state of stupor in which she was plunged, and which almost amounted 
to insensibility. She raised her head with an effort. The noiseless door 
again turned on its hinges, and the Count of Monte-Cristo reappeared. 
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“Well,” said he, “do you still doubt 7” Oh !” murmured the young 


“ Have you seen P’—-—-" Alas |” 

Did you recognise?” Valentine groaned, “ Oh, yes !” she said, “I 

saw, but I cannot believe !”——-“‘ Would you rather die, then, and cause 
Maximilian’s death ?” 

“ Oh I” repeated the young girl, almost bewildered, ‘‘can I not leave 
the house?—can I not escape ?’?———“ Valentine, the hand which now 
threatens you will pursue you everywhere; your servants will be seduced 
with gold, and death will be offered to you disguised in every shape. You 
will find it in the water you drink from the spring, in the fruit you pluck 
from the tree.” 

“But did you not say that my kind grandfather’s precaution had neu- 
tralised the poison ?”?—~“‘ Yes, but not against a strong dose; the poison 
will be changed, and the quantity increased.” He took the glass and 
raised it to his lips. “ It is already done,” he said ; “ drucine is no longer 
employed, but a simple narcotic! I can recognise the flavour of the 
alcohol in which it has been dissolved. If you had taken that which 
Madame de Villefort has poured into your glass, Valentine! Valentine } 
you would have been lost !” 

“But,” exclaimed the young girl, “ why am I thus pursued ?” 

“ How! are you so kind—so good—so unsuspicious of ill, that you cane 
not understand, Valentine ?” 

“No, I have never injured her.” But you are rich, Valentine ; you 
have 200,000 livres a year, and you prevent her son from enjoying these 
200,000 livres,” 

“How so? The fortune is not her gift, but is inherited from my 
relations !” Certainly ; and this is why M. and Madame de Saint- 
Méran have died ; this is why M. Noirtier was sentenced the day he made 
you his heir ; this is why you, in your turn, are to die: it is because your 
father would inherit your property, and your brother, his only son, succeed 
to his. 

“ Edward? Poor child! are all these crimes committed on his account?” 
“oom Ab! then you at length understand ?” 

“ Heaven grant that this may not be visited upon him !” 

“ Valentine, you are an angel !” 

** But why is my grandfather allowed to live ?’—~“ It was considered, 
that you dead, the fortune would naturally revert to your brother, unless 
he were disinherited ; and besides, the crime appearing useless, it would 
be folly to commit it.” 

“ And is it possible that this frightful combination of crimes has been 
invented by a woman ?”——-“ Do you recollect in the arbour of the Hotel 
des Postes, at Perusa, seeing a man in a brown cloak, whom your step- 
mother was questioning upon agua fofana? Well, ever since then, the 
‘infernal project has been ripening in her brain.” C 

“ Ah, then, indeed, sir,” Said the sweet girl, bathed in tears, “I see that 
I am condemned to die !”-——~* No, Valentine, for I have foreseen all their 

lots, no, your enemy is conquered since we know her, and you will live,. 

alentine—live to be happy yourself, and to confer happiness upon a noble 
heart ; but to insure this you must rely on me.” 

“Command me, sir-—whatam I to do?” 

“You must blindly take what I give you.” 

“ Alas { were it only for my own sake, I should prefer to die {” 

“You must not confide in any one~not even in your father.” 
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“ My father is not engaged in this fearful plot, is he, sir?” asked Valen: 
tine, clasping her hands“ No ; and yet your father, a man accustomed 
to judicial accusations, ought to have known that all these deaths have not 
happened naturally ; it is he who should have watched over you—he should 
have occupied my place—he should have emptied that glass—he should 
have risen against the assassin. Spectre against spectre !” he murmured 
in a low voice, as he concluded his sentence. 

* Sir,” said Valentine, “I will do all I can to live, for there are two 
beings whose existence depends upon mine—my grandfather and Maxi- 
milian.”———“ I will watch over them as I have over you.” 

* Well, sir,do as you will with me ;” and then she added, in a low voice, 
—“ Oh, Heavens! what will befall me ?’——~“ Whatever may happen, 
Valentine, do not be alarmed ; though you suffer ; though you lose sight, 
hearing, consciousness, fear nothing ; though you should awake and be 
ignorant where you are, still do not fear; even though you should find 
yourself in a sepulchral vault or coffin. Reassure yourself, then, and re- 
flect : ‘At this moment, a friend, a father, who lives for my happiness and 
that of Maximilian, watches over me !” 

“ Alas ! alas! what a fearful extremity !” 

“Valentine, would you rather denounce your step-mother ?” 

“T would rather die a hundred times—oh, yes, die !” 

“ No, you will not die ; but will you promise me, whatever happens, that 
you wil] not complain, but hope ?” 

“T will think of Maximilian !"———“ You are my own darling child, 
Valentine! I alone can save you, and I will!” Valentine, in the ex- 
tremity of her terror, joined her hands, for she felt that the moment had 
arrived to ask for courage, and began to pray; and while uttering little 
more than incoherent words, she forgot that her white shoulders had no 
other covering than her long hair, ard that her heart could be seen beating 
through the lace of her night-dress. Monte-Cristo gently laid his hand on 
the young girl’s arm, drew the velvet coverlid close to her throat, and said, 
with a paternal smile,—‘“ My child, believe in my devotion to you as you 
believe in the goodness of Providence and the love of Maximilian,” 

Then he drew from his waistcoat-pocket the little emerald box, raised 
the golden lid, and took from it a pastille, about the size of a pea, which he 
placed in her hand. She took it, and looked attentively on the count ; 
there was an expression on the face of her intrepid protector which com- 
manded her veneration. She evidently interrogated him by her look. 
“Yes,” said he, Valentine carried the pastille to her mouth, and swallowed 
it. “And now, my dear child, adieu for the present. I will try and gain 
a little sleep, for you are saved.”——“‘ Go,” said Valentine, “ whatever 
happens, I promise you not to fear.” 

onte-Cristo for Some time kept his eyes fixed on the young girl, who 
gradually fell asleep, yielding to the effects of the narcotic the count had 
iven her. Then he took the glass, emptied three parts of the contents 
in the firepla@e, that it might be supposed Valentine had taken it, and 
replaced it on the table ; then he disappeared, after thrqwing a farewell 
glance on Valentine, who slept with the confidence and innocence of an 
ange @ ; 
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CHAPTER CII, 
VALENTINE. 


THE night-light continued to burn on the chimney-piece, exhausting the 
last drops of oil which floated on the surface of the water, the globe of the 
lamp appeared of a reddish hue, and the flame, brightening before it ex- 
ired, threw out those last flickerings which in an inanimate object have 
en so often compared with the last convulsions in a human frame; a 
dull and dismal light was shed over the bedclothes and curtains surround- 
ing the young girl. All noise in the streets had ceased, and the silence 
was frightful. {t was then that the door of Edward’s room opened, anda 
head we have before noticed appeared in the glass opposite; it was 
Madame de Villefort, who came to witness the effects of the draught. She 
stopped in the doorway, listened for a moment to the flickering of the lamp, 
the only sound in that deserted room, and then advanced to the table, to 
see if Valentine’s glass were empty. It was still about a quarter full, as 
we before stated. Madame de Villefort emptied the contents into the ashes, 
which she disturbed, that they might the more readi:y absorb the hquid ; 
then she carefully rinsed the glass, and, wiping it. ith her handkerchief, 
replaced it on the table. Ifany one could have looked into the room just 
then he would have noticed the hesitation with which Madame de Villefort 
approached the bed, and looked fixedly on Valentine. The dim light, the 
profound silence, and the gloomy thoughts inspired by the hour, and still 
more by her own conscience, all combined to produce a sensation of fear: 
the poisoner was terrified to contemplate her own work. At length she 
rallied, drew aside the curtain, and leaning over the pillow, gazed intently 
on Valentine. The young girl no longer breathed, no breath issued through 
the half-closed teeth ; the white lips no longer quivered ; the eyes appeared 
floating in a bluish vapour, and the long black lashes rested on a cheek 
white as wax. Madame de Villefort gazed upon the face so expressive 
even in its stillness ; then she ventured to raise the coverlid and press 
her hand upon the young girl’s heart. It was cold and motionless. 
She only felt the pulsation in her own fingers, and withdrew her hand with 
a shudder. One arm was hanging out of the bed, that beautiful arm which 
seemed moulded by a sculptor ; but the other appeared slightly distorted 
by convulsion ; and the hand, so delicately formed, was resting with stiff 
outstretched fingers on the framework of the bed. The nails, too, were 
turning blue. Madame de Villefort had no longer any doubt ; all was over; 
she had consummated the last terrible work she had to accomplish. There 
was no more to do in the room, so the poisoner retired stealthily,as though 
fearing to hear the sound of her own footsteps ; but as she withdrew she 
still held aside the curtain, absorbed in the irresistible attraction always 
offered by the picture of death, so long as it remains merely mysterious 
without exciting disgust. Just then the lamp again flickered ; the noise 
startled Madame de Villefort, who shuddered and dropped the curtain. 
Immediately afterwards tha, light expired, and the room was plunged in 
terrible obscuyity, while the clock at that minute struck half-past four. 
Overpowered with agitation, the poisoner succeeded in groping her way 
to thé door, and reached her room in an agony of fear. The darkness 
lasted two hours longer; then by degrees a cold light crept through the 
Venetian blinds, until at length it revealed the objects inthe room. About 
this time the nurse’s cough was heard on the stairs andthe woman entered the 
room with acupin herhand. To the tender eye of a father or a lover, the 
first glance would have sufficed to convince them of Valentine’s state; but 
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to this hireling, Valentine only appeared to sleep. “Good |” she ex- 
claimed, approaching the table, “she has taken part of her draught; the 
glass is three-quarters empty.” | 

Then she went to the fireplace and lit the fire, and although she had but 
just left her bed, she could not resist the temptation offered by Valentine’s 
sleep, so she threw herself into an arm-chair to snatch a little more rest. 
The clock stnking eight awoke her. Astonished at the prolonged sleep of 
the patient, and frightened to sce that the arm was still hanging out of bed, 
she advanced towards Valentine, and for the first time noticed the white 
lips. She tried to replace the arm, but it moved with a frightful stiffness 
which could not deceive a sick-nurse. She screamedaloud ; then running 
to the door exclaimed,—“ Help ! help !’———“ What do you mean?” asked 
he d’Avrigny, at the foot of the stairs, 1t being the hour he usually visited 

er. 

“What do you mean?” asked Villefort, rushing from his room. 
“Doctor, do you hear them call for help?” “Yes, yes ; let us hasten 
up ; it was in Valentine’s room.” But before the doctor and the father 
could reach the room, the servants who were on the same floor had 
entered, and seeing Valentine pale and motionless on her bed, they lifted 
up their hands towards heaven and stood transfixed, as though struck by 
lightning. “Call Madame de Villefort !—wake Madame de Villefort !” 
cried the procureur du roi from the door of his chamber, which it seemed 
he scarcely dared to leave. But instead of obeying him, the servants stood 
watching M. d’Avrigny, who ran to Valentine, and 1aised her in his arms. 
“What! this one, too!” he exclaimed. ‘Oh! when will this cease ?” 
Villefort rushed into the room. ‘‘ What are you saying, doctor?” he 
exclaimed, raising his hands to heaven. 

“TI say that Valentine is dead!” replied D’Avrigny, in a voice terrible in 
its solemn calmness. 

M. de Villefort staggered and buried his head in the bed. On the ex- 
clamation of the doctor and the cry of the father, the servants all fled with 
muttered imprecations ; they were heard running down the stairs and 
through the long passages, then there was a rush in the court, afterwards 
all was still; they had, one and all, deserted from the accursed house. 
Just then, Madame de Villefort, in the act of slipping on her dressing- 
gown, threw aside the drapery, and for a moment remained still, as though 
interrogating the occupants of the room, while she endeavoured to call up 
some rebellious tears. Onasudden she stepped, or rather bounded, with 
outstretched arms, towards the table. She saw D’Avrigny curiously 
examining the glass, which she felt certain of having emptied during the 
night. It was now a third full, just as it was when she threw the contents 
into the ashes. The spectre of Valentine rising before the poisoner would 
have alarmed her less. It was, indeed, the same colour as the draught 
she had poured into the glass, and which Valentine had drunk; it was 
indeed the pojson, which could not deceive M. d’Avrigny, which he now 
examined so closely : it was doubtless a mimecle from heaven, that, not- 
withstanding her precautions, there should be some trate, some proof 
remaining so denounce the crime. While Madame de Villefort regpained 
rooted to the spot like a statue of terror, and Villefort, with his head 
hifiden in the bedclothes, saw nothing around him, D’Avrigny approached 
the window, that he might the better examine the contents of the glass, 
and dipping the tip of his finger in, tasted it. “Ah !” he exclaimed, “ itis 
no longer brucine that is used ; let me see what it is !” a 
Then he ran to onc of the cupboards in Valentine’s room, which had been 
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trausformed into a medicine closet, and taking from its silver case a small 
bottle of nitric acid, dropped a little of it into thé liquor, which imme- 
liately changed to a blood-red colour. “Ah !” exclaimed D’Avrigny, in 
: voite in which the horror of a judge unveiling the truth was mixed with 
tie delight of a student discovering a problem. Madame de Villefort was 
overpowered ; her eyes first flashed and then swam ; she staggered towards 
the door, and disappeared. Directly afterwards the distant sound of a 
heavy weight falling on the ground was heard, but no one paid any atten- 
tion to it; the nurse was engayed in watching the chemical analysis, and 
Villefort was still absorbed in grief. M. d’Avrigny alone had followed 
Madame de Villefort with his eyes, and watched her precipitate retreat. 
He hfted up the drapery over the entrance to Edward’s room, and his eye 
reaching as far as Madame de Villefort’s apartment, he beheld her 
extended lifeless on the floor. “ Go to the assistance of Madame de Ville- 
fort,” he said to the nurse. “ Madame de Villefort is ill.” 

“But Mademoiselle de Villefort-——’ stammered the nurse. 

“ Mademoiselle de Villefort no longer requires help,” said D’Avrigny, 
“since she is dead.”-——“ Dead !—dead!” groaned forth Villefort, in a 
paroxysm of grief, which was the more terrible from the novelty of the 
sensation in the iron heart of that man. 

“ Dead !” repeated a third voice. ‘“ Who said Valentine was dead ?” 

The two men turned round, and saw Morrel standing at the door, pale 
and terror-stricken. This is what had happened :—At the usual time, 
Morrel had presented himself at the little door leading to Noirtier’s room. 
Contrary to custom, the door was open, and, having no occasion to ring, 
he entered. He waited for a moment in the hall, and called for a servant 
to conduct him to M. Noirtier ; but no one answered, the servants having, 
as we know, deserted the house. Morrel had no particular reason for un- 
easiness ; Monte-Cristo had promised him that Valentine should live; and, 
until then, he had always fulfilled his word. Every night the count had 
given him news, which was the next morning confirmed by Noirtier. Still, 
this extraordinary silence appeared strange to him, and he called a second 
and third time ; stillno answer. Then hedeterminedto goup. Noirtier’s 
room was opened, like all the rest. The first thing he saw was the old 
man sitting in his arm-chair, in his usual place ; but his eyes expressed an 
Paasche fright, which was confirmed by the pallor which overspread his 

atures. 

“ How are you, sir?” asked Morrel, with a sickness of heart. 

“ Well !” answered the old man, by closing his eyes ; but his appear- 
ance manifested increasing uneasiness, 

“You are thoughtful, sir,” continued Morrel; “you want something ; 
shall { call one of the servants ?’———“ Yes,” replied Noirtier. 

Morrel pulled the bell, but, though he nearly broke the cord, no one 
answered. He turned towards Noirtier ; the pallor and anguish expressed 
on his countenance momentarily increased. v 

“Oh !” exclaimed Morrel, “why do they not come? Is any one ill in 
the house ?” . The eyes of Noirtier seemed as though they would start from 
their gockets. “What is the matter? You alarm me. °Valentine? 
Valentine ?”——“ Yes, yes,” signed Noirtier. Maximilian tried to spegk, 
but he could articulate nothing; he staggered, and supported himself 
against the wainscot. Then he pointed to the door. 

_ “ Yes, yes, yes !” continued the old man. Maximilian rushed up the 
little staircase, while Noirtier’s eyes seemed to say,—“ Quicker! quicker!” 
in a minute the young man darted through several rooms, till, at length, 
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he reached Valentine's. Thete was no occasion to push the door, it was 
Wide oper. A sob was thé only sound he heard. He saw, as though in 
u mist, a black figure kneeling, and buried in a confused mass of white 
drapery. Aterrible fear transfixed him. It was then he heard a voioe 
exclaim, “ Valentine is dead !” and another voice which, like an echo, res 
peated,—“ Dead !—dead !” 


CHAPTER CIIL. 
MAXIMILIAN. 


VILLEFORT fose, half ashamed of being surprised in such a paroxysm of 
grief. The terrible office he had held for twenty-five years had succeeded 
in making him more or less than man. His glance, at first wandering, 
fixed itself upon Morrel. ‘Who are you, sir,” he asked, “that forget that 
this is not the manner to enter a house stricken with death? Go, sir, go !” 
But Morrel remained motionless ; he could not detach his eyes from that 
disordered bed, and the pale corpse of the young girl who was lying on it. 
* Go !—do you hear?” said Villefort, while D’Avrigny advanced to lead 
Morrel out. Maximilian stared for a moment at the corpse, gazed all 
round the room, then upon the two men ; he opened his mouth to speak, 
but finding it impossible to give utterance to the innumerable ideas that 
occupied his brain, he went out, thrusting his hands through his hair in 
such a manner that Villefort and D’Avrigny, for a moment diverted from 
the a rae topic, exchanged glances, which seemed to convey, —“ He 
is mad 

But, in less than five minutes, the staircase groaned Beneath an extra- 
ordinary weight. Morrel was seen carrying, with superhuman strength, 
the arm-chair containing Noirtier upstairs. When he reached the land- 
ing, he placed the arm-chair on the floor and rapidly rolled it into Valen- 
tine’s room. This could only have been accomplished by means of un- 
natural strength supplied by powerful excitement. But the most fearful 
spectacle was Noirtier being pushed towards the bed, his face expressing 
all his meaning, and his eyes supplying the want of every other faculty. 
That pale face and flaming glance appeared to Villefort like a frightful 
apparition. Each time he had been brought into contact with his father. 
something terrible had happened. “See what they have done!” cri 
Morrel, with one hand leaning on the back of the chair, and the other ex- 
tended towards Valentine. “ See, my father, see |” 

Villefort drew back and looked with astonishment on the young man, 
who, almost a stranger to him, called Noirtier his father. At this moment 
the whole soul of the old man seemed centred in his eyes, which became 
bloodshot ; the veins of the throat swelled ; his cheeks and temples be- 
came purple, as though he was struck with epilepsy ; nothing was want- 
ing to complet® this but the utterance of acgy. And the cry issued fram 
his pores, if we may thus speak—a cry, frighttul in its silegce. D’Avrigny 
rushed towgrds the old man and made him inhale a powerful restorative. 

“Sir  crted Morrel, seizing the moist hand of the paralytic, “ they ay 
me who I am, and what right I have to be here? oh, you know it, t 
them, tell them |!” And the young man’s voice was choked by sobs, Ag 
for the old man, his chest heaved with his panting respiration. One could 
have thought he was undergoing the agonies preceding death. At length, 
happier than the young man, who sobbed without weeping, tears glistened 
in the eyes of Noirtier. “ Tell them,” said Morrel, in a hoarse voice 
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“tell them I am her betrothed. Tell them she was my beloved, my noble 
girl, my only blessing in the world. Tell them—oh! tell them, that 
corpse belongs to me.” The young man who presented the dreadful 
spectacle of a strong frame crushed, fell heavily on his knees before the 
bed, which his fingers grasped with convulsive energy. D’Avrigny, un- 
able to bear the sight of this touching emotion, turned away; and Ville- 
fort, without seeking any further explanation, and attracted towards him 
by the irresistible magnetism which draws us towards those who have 
loved the people for whom we mourn, extended his hand towards the young 
man. But Morrel saw nothing; he had grasped the hand of Valentine, 
and, unable to weep, vented his agony in gnawing the sheets. For some 
time nothing was heard in that chamber but sobs, exclamations, and prayers. 
At length Villefort, the most composed of all, spoke: ‘ Sir,” said he to 
Maximilian, “ you say you loved Valentine, that you were betrothed to her. 
I knew nothing of this engagement, of this love, vet I, her father, forgive 
you, for I see your grief is real and deep; and, besides, my own sorrow is 
too great for anger to find a place in my heart. But you see the angel 
whom you hoped for has left this earth—she has nothing more to do with 
the adoration of men. Take a last farewell, sir, of her sad remains ; take 
the hand you expected to possess once more within yonr own, and then 
separate yourself from her for ever, Valentine now alone requires the 
priest who will bless her.” 

“You are mistaken, sir,” exclaimed Morrel, raising himself on one knee, 
his heart pierced by a more acute pang than any he had yet felt—“ you are 
mistaken ; Valentine, dying as she has, not only requires a priest, but an 
avenger. You, M. de Villefort, send for the priest ; 7 will be the avenger.” 
——‘ What do you mean, sir ?” asked Villefort, trembling at the new idea 
inspired by the delirium of Morrel. 

“I tell you, sir, that two persons exist in you ; the father has mourned 
sufficiently, now let the procureur du roi fulfil his office.” 

The eyes of Noirtier glistened, and D’Avrigny approached. 

“ Gentlemen,” said Morrel, reading all that passed through the minds 
of the witnesses to the scene, “I know what I am saying, and you know 
as well as I do what I am about to say—Valentine has been assassinated !” 
Villefort hung his head; D’Avrigny approached nearer; and Noirtier 
expressed “Yes” with his eyes. ‘“ Now, sir,” continued Morrel, “in these 
days no one can disappear by violent means without some inquixies being 
made as to the cause of her disappearance, even were she not a young, 
beautiful, and adorable creature like Valentine. M. le Procureur du Roi,” 
said Morrel, with increasing vehemence, ‘‘no mercy is allowed ; I denounce 
the crime; it is your place to seek the assassin.” The young man’s 
implacable eyes interrogated Villefort, who, on his side, glanced from 
Noirtier to D’Avrigny. But instead of finding sympathy in the eyes of 
the doctor and his father, he only saw an expression as inflexible as that 
of Maximilian. “Yes!” indicated the old man.——“ Agsuredly !” said 
D’Avrigny. ‘ 

“ Sir,” said Villefort, striving to struggle against this triple force and his 
own emotion,—* sir, you are deceived, no one commits crimes here. 
am stricken by fate. It is horrible, indeed, but no one assassinates.” 4 

The eyes of Noirtier lighted up with rage, and D’Avrigny prepared to 
speak, Morrel, however, extended his arm, and commanded silence. 
“ And I say that murders ave committed here,” said Morrel, whose voice, 
though lower in tone, lost none of its terrible distinctness: “I tell you 
that this is the fourth victim within the last four months, I tell you, 
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Valentine’s life was attempted by poison four days ago, though she 
escaped, owing to the precautions of M. Noirtier. I tell you that the dose 
has been doubled, the poison changed, and that this time it has succeeded. 
I tell you that you know these things as well as I do, since this gentleman 
has forewarned you, both as a doctor and a friend.” 

“ Oh, you rave, sir !” exclaimed Villefort, in vain endeavouring to escape 
the net in which he was taken. 

“T rave?” said Morrel; ‘ well,then, I appeal to M. d’Avrigny himself. 
Ask him, sir, if he recollects some words he uttered in the garden of this 
hotel on the night of Madame de Saint-Méran’s death. You thought your- 
selves alone, and talked about that tragical death, and the fatality you 
mentioned then is the same as that which has caused the murder of 
Valentine.” Villefort and D’Avrigny exchanged looks. “ Yes, yes,” con- 
tinued Morrel; “recall the scene, for the words you thought were only 
given to silence and solitude fell into my ears. Certainly, after witnessing 
the culpable indolence manifested by M. de Villefort towards his own 
relations, I ought to have denounced him to the authorities ; then I should 
not have been an accomplice to thy death, as I now am, sweet, beloved 
Valentine : but the accomplice shall become the avenger. This fourth 
murder is apparent to all, and if thy father abandon thee, Valentine, it is 
I, and I swear it, that shall pursue the assassin.” And this time, as 
though nature had at least taken compassion on the vigorous frame, 
nearly bursting with its own strength, the words of Morrel were stifled in 
his throat ; his breast heaved ; the tears, so long rebellious, gushed from 
a eyes ; and he threw himself, weeping, on his knees, by the side of the 
bed. 

Then D’Avrigny spoke. “And I, too,” he exclaimed, in a low voice, 
“T unite with M. Morrel in demanding justice for crime ; my blood boils 
at the idea of having encouraged a murderer by my cowardly concession.” 
——“ Oh! merciful Heavens!” murmured Villefort. Morrel raised his 
head, and reading the eyes of the old man, which gleamed with unnatural 
lustre,—“ Stay,” he said, ‘‘ M. Noirtier wishes to speak.”-———“ Yes,” in- 
dicated Noirtier, with an expression the more terrible, from all his faculties 
being centred in his glance. 

“ Do you know the assassin ?” asked Morrel. 

“Yes,” replied Noirtier. “ And will you direct us?” exclaimed the 
young man. “Listen, M. d’Avrigny! hsten!” Noirtier looked upon 
Morrel with one of those melancholy smiles which had so often made 
Valentine happy, and thus fixed his attention. Then, having riveted the 
eyes of his interlocutor on his own, he glanced towards the door. 

“ Do you wish me to leave?” said Morrel, sadly. 

“ Ves,” replied Noirtier.——“‘ Alas ! alas! sir, have pity on me!” 

The old man’s eyes remained fixed on the door. 

“ May I, at least, return?” asked Morrel. Yes.” 

“Must I léave alone ?” “ No.”———“‘ Who am I to take with me ?—- 
M. le Procureur du Roi ??———" No,”——* The doctor ?’.3——“ Yes,” 

‘You wish to remain alone with M. Villefort ?”>——*“ Yes.” 

“But can he understand you ?”———‘“ Yes.” | e 
* “Oh !” said Villefort, inexpressibly delighted to think the inquiries wei¢ 
to be made /éfe-d-téte,—“‘ oh, be satisfied, I can understand my father. 
D’Avrigny took the young man’s arm, and led him out of the room... A 
more than deathlike silence then reigned in the house. At the end of 4 
quarter of an hour a faltering footstep was heard, and Villefort appeared 
at the door of the apartment where D’Avrigny and Morrel had been stay- 
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ing, one absorbed in meditation, the other with grief. “You can come," 
he said, and led them back to Noirtier. Morrel looked attentively on 
Villefort. His face was livid, large drops rolled down his face; and in 
his fingers he held the fragments of a pen which he had torn to atoms, 
“ Gentlemen,” he said, in a hoarse voice, “give me your word of honour 
that this horrible secret shall for ever remain buried amongst ourselves !” 
The two men drew back, 

** J entreat you——” continued Villefort. 

* But,” said Morrel, “the culprit—the murderer—the assassin.” 

“Do not alarm yourself, sir, justice will be done,” said Villefort. “My 
father has revealed the culprit’s name ; my father thirsts for revenge as 
much as you do, yet even he conjures you as I do to keep this secret. 
Do you not, father ?”———“ Yes,” resolutely replied Noirtier. Morrel 
suffered an exclamation of horror and surprise toescape him. “Oh, sir !” 
said Villefort, arresting Maximilian by the arm, “if my father, the in- 
flexible man, makes this request, it is because he knows, be assured, that 
Valentine will be terribly avenged. Is it not so, father?’ The old man 
made a sign in the affirmative. Villefort continued : “ He knows me, and 
I have pledged my word to him. Rest assured, gentlemen, that within 
three days, in a less time than justice would demand, the revenge I shall 
have taken for the murder of my child will be such as to make the boldest 
heart tremble ;” and as he spoke these words he ground his teeth, and 
grasped the old man’s senseless hand. 

“Will this promise be fulfilled, M. Noirtier?” asked Morrel, while 
D’Avrigny looked inquiringly. 

“Ves,” replied Noirtier, with an expression of sinister joy. 

“ Swear, then,”said Villefort, joining the hands of Morrel and D’Avrigny, 
“ swear that you will spare the honour of my house, and leave me to avenge 
my child.” D’Avrigny turned round and uttered a very feeble “ Yes ;” 
but Morrel, disengaging his hand, rushed to the bed, and, after having 
pressed the cold lips of Valentine with his own, hurriedly left, uttering a 
long, deep groan of despair and anguish. We have before stated that all 
the servants had fled. M. de Villefort was, therefore, obliged to request 
M. d’Avrigny to superintend all those arrangements consequent upon a 
death in a large city, more especially a death under such suspicious cir- 
cumstances. It was something terrible to witness the silent agony, the 
mute despair of Noirtier, whose tears silently rolled down his cheeks. 
Villefort retired to his study, and D’Avrigny left to summon the doctor of 
the mayoralty, whose office it is to examine bodies after decease, and who 
is expressly named “the doctor of the dead.” M. Noirtier could not be 
persuaded to quit his grandchild. At the end of a quarter of an hour M. 
d’Avrigny returned with his associate ; they found the outer gate closed, 
and not a servant remaining in the house; Villefort himself was obliged 
to open it. But he stopped on the landing; he had not the courage to 
revisit the room of death, The two doctors, therefore, entéred the room 
alone. Noirtiey was near the bed, pale, motionless, and silent as the 
corpse. The district doctor approached with the indifference, of a man 
accustdé.ned to spend half his time amongst the dead ; he then lifted the 
sheet which was placed over the face, and just unclased the lips. e 

“ Alas 1” said D’Avrigny, “she is indeed dead, poor child! You can 
leave.” ——“ Yes,” answered the doctor laconically, dropping the sheet he 
had yaised. Noirtier uttered a kind of hoarsé, rattling sound; the old 
man’s eyes Weare and the good doctor understogd that he wished to 
behold his child, He therefore approached the bed, and while his com- 
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panion was dipping the fingers with which he had touched the lips of the 
corpse in chloride of lime, he uncovered that calm and pale face, which 
looked like that of a sleeping angel. A tear, which appeared in the old 
man’s eye expressed his thanks to the doctor. The ee of the dead 
then laid his procés-verbal on the corner of the table, and, having 
executed his office, was conducted out by D’Avrigny. Villefort met them 
at the door of his study: having in a few words thanked the district 
doctor, he returned to D’Avrigny, and said,— 

“ And now the priest.” 

“Is there any particular priest you wish to pray with Valentine ?” 
asked D’Avrigny.——“ No,” said Villefort ; “fetch the nearest.” 

“ The nearest,” said the district doctor, “is a good Italian abbé, who 
lives next door to you. Shall J call on him as I pass ?” 

“D’Avrigny,” said Villefort, “be so kind, I beseech you, as to accom~ 
pany this gentleman. Here is the key of the door, so that you can go in 
and out as you please: you will bring the priest with you, and will oblige 
me by introducing him into my child’s room.” 

“ Do you wish to see him ?’——~“ I only wish to be alone. You will 
excuse me, will you not? A priest can understand a father’s grief.” 
And M. de Villefort, giving the ley to D’Avrigny, again bade fareweil to 
the strange doctor, and retired to his study, where he began to work, 
For some temperaments work is a remedy for all afflictions. As the 
doctors entered the street, they saw a man in a cassock standing on the 
threshold of the next door. “ This is the abbé of whom I spoke,” said 
the doctor to D’Avrigny. D’Avrigny accosted the priest. “ Sir,” he said, 
“are you disposed to confer a great obligation on an unhappy father wha 
has just lost his daughter? I mean M. de Villefort, the procureur du 
roi,”——“ Ah !” said the priest, in a marked Italian accent ; “yes, I have 
heard that death is in that house.” 

“ Then I need not tell you what kind of service he requires of you,” 

“J was about to offer myself, sir,” said the priest; “it is qur mission 
to forestall our duties.” -——“ It 1s a young girl.” 

“7 know it, sir; the servants who fled from the house informed me. 
I also know that her name is Valentine, and I have already prayed for 
her.”———“ Thank you, sir,” said D’Avrigny ; “since you have commenced, 
your sacred office, deign to continue it. Come and watch by the dead, 
and all the wretched family will be grateful to you.” 

“1 am going, sir ; and I do not hesitate to say that no prayers will be 
more fervent than mine.” D’Avrigny took the priest’s hand, and without 
meeting Villefort, who was engaged in his study, they reached Valentine's 
yoom, which on the following night was to be occupied by the under- 
takers. On entering the room, Noirtier’s eyes met those of the abbé, and 
no doubt he read some particular expression in them, for he remained im 
the room. D’Avrigny recommended the attention of the priest te the 
living as well@s to the dead, and the abbé promised to devote his prayers 
to Valentine and his attentions to Noirtier.® In order, dqubtless, that he 
might not be disturbed while fulfilling his sacred mission, the priest, as 
soon as D’Avrigny departed, rose, and not only bolted the door thr 
which the doctor had just left, but also that leading to Madame de Vile. 
fort’s room. | : 
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CHAPTER CIV, 
DANGLARS’ SIGNATURE. 


THE next morning rose sad and cloudy. During the night the undertakers 
had executed their melancholy office, and folded the corpse in the winding- 
sheet, which, whatever may be said about the equality of death, is at least 
a last proof of the luxury so pleasing in life. This winding-sheet was 
nothing more than a beautiful piece of cambric, which the young girl had 
bought a fortnight before. During the evening two men, engaged for the 
purpose, had carried Noirtier from Valentine’s room into his own, and, 
contrary to all expectation, there was no difficulty in withdrawing him 
frem his child. The Abbé Busoni had watched till daylight, and then 
left without calling any one. D’Avrigny returned about eight o’clock in 
the morning ; he niet Villefort on his way to Noirtier’s room, and accom- 

anied him to see how the old man had slept. They found him in the 
arge arm-chair, which served him for a bed, enjoying a calm, nay, almost 
a smiling sleep. They both stood in amazement at the door. 

* See,” said D’Avrigny to Villefort, “nature knows how to alleviate the 
deepest sorrow. No one can say M. Noirtier did not love his child, and 
yet he sleeps.” ———“ Yes, you are right,” replied Villefort, surprised ; “ he 
sleeps, indeed! And this is the more strange, since the least contradiction 
keeps him awake all night.” 

“ Grief has stunned him,” replicd D’Avrigny ; and they both returned 
thoughtfully to the study of the procureur du roi. “ See, I have not 
slept,” said Villefort, showing his undisturbed bed; “grief does not stun 
me. I have not been in bed for two nights ; but then look at my desk; 
see what I have written during these two days and nights. I have filled 
those papers, and have made out the accusation against the assassin 
Benedetto. Oh, work! work! my passion, my joy, my delight! it is for 
thee to alleviate my sorrows !” and he convulsively grasped the hand of 
D’Avrigny. 

*‘ Do you require my services now ?” asked D’Avrigny. 

“No,” said Villefort; “only return again at eleven o'clock ; at twelve the 
—the-—-oh, Heavens! my poor, poor child!” and the procureur du roi, 
again becoming a man, lifted up his eyes and groaned. 

“ Shall you be present in the reception room ?”-——“‘ No; _I havea cousin 
who has undertaken this sad office. I shall work, doctor—when I work 
I forget everything.” And, indeed, no sooner had the doctor left the 
room, than he was again absorbed in study. On the doorsteps D’Avrigny 
met the cousin whom Villefort had mentioned, a personage as insignificant 
in our story as in the world he occupied—one of those beings devoted 
from their birth to make themselves useful to others. He was punctual, 
dressed in black, with a crape round his hat, and presented himself at his 
cousin’s with a face made up for the occasion, and which he could alter 
as might be required. At twelve o’clock the mourning-coathes rolled into 
the paved coust, and the Rue du Faubourg St. Honoré was filled with a 
crowd of idlers, equally pleased to witness the festivities or the mourning 
of the wich, and who rush with the same avidity to a funeral procession as 
to the marriage of a duchess. Gradually the reception-room filed, aud 
some of our old friends made their appearance— we mean Debray, Ch&teau- 
Renaud, and Beauchamp, accompanied by all the leading men of the day 
at the bar, in literature, or the army, for M. de Villefort moved in the 
first Parisian circles, less owing to his social position than to his personal 
merit, The cousin standing at the door ushered in the guests, and it was 
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rather a relief to the indifferent to see a person as unmoved as themselves, 
and who did not exact a mournful face or forced tears, as would have been 
the case with a father, a brother, or a lover. Those who were acquainted 
soon formed into little groups. One of those was composed of Debray, 
Chateau-Renaud, and Beauchamp. 

“ Poor girl !” said Debray, like the rest, paying an involuntary tribute 
to the sad event,—“ poor girl! so young! so rich! so beautiful! Could 
you have imagined this scene, Chateau-Renaud, when we saw her, at the 
most three weeks ago, about to sign that contract ?” 

** Indeed, no !” said Chateau-Renaud. 

“Did you know her ??——“ I spoke to her once or twice at Madame de 
Morcerf’s, amongst the rest ; she appeared to me charming, though rather 
melancholy. Where is her step-mother? Do you know ?” 

“ She is spending the day with the wife of the worthy gentleman who is 
receiving us.” “Who is he ?’———“ Whom do you mean ?” 

“The gentleman who receives us? Is he a deputy ?” 

“QOh,no. I am condemned to witness those gentlemen every day,” said 
Beauchamp ; “ but he is perfectly unknown to me.” 

“ Have you mentioned this death in your paper ?” 

“Tt has been mentioned ; but the article is not mine ; indeed, I doubt 
if it will please M. Villefort, for it says, that if four successive deaths had 
happenea anywhere else than in the house of the procureur du roi, he 
would have interested himself somewhat more about it.” 

“ Stil,” said Chateau-Renaud, “Dr. d’Avrigny, who attends my mother, 
declares he is in despair about it. But whom are you seeking, Debray ?” 

“ ] am seeking the count of Monte-Cristo,” said the young man. 

“I met him on the Boulevard, on my road here,” said Beauchamp. “I 
think he is about to leave Paris ; he was going to his banker.” 

“His banker? Danglars is his banker, 1s he not?” asked Ch&teau- 
Renaud of Debray. %. 

“ I believe so,” replied the secretary, with slight uneasiness. “ But Monte- 
Cristo is not the only one I miss here; I do not see Morrel.” 

“Morrel! Dothey know him?” asked Chateau-Renaud. “I think he 
had only been introduced to Madame de Villefort.” 

“ Still, he ought to have been here,” said Debray ; “I wonder what will 
be talked about to-night ; this funeral is the news of the day. But hush! 
here comes our minister of justice; he will feel obliged to make some 
little speech to the cousin,” and the three young men drew near to listen, 
Beauchamp told the truth when he said, that on his road to the funeral 
he had met Monte-Cristo, who was directing his steps towards the Rue de 
la Chaussée d’Antin, to M. Danglars’, The banker saw the carriage of 
the count enter the court-yard, and advanced to meet him with a sad, 
though affable smile. “Well!” said he, extending his hand to Monte- 
Cristo, “I suppose you have come to sympathise with me, for indeed mis- 
fortune has taRen possession of my house. hen I perceived you, I was 
i asking myself whether I had not wished harm towards those poor 

orcerfs, which would have justified the proverb of ‘ He who wishes mis- 
fortunes to happen to others experiences them himself.’ Well! on n®y word 
ofhonour, I answered,‘ No! I wished no ill to Morcerf ; he was a little 
proud, perhaps, for a man who, like myself, had risen from nothing ; but 
we all have our faults. Do you know, count, that persons of our time of life— 
not that you belong to the class, you are still a young man, but, as I ‘was 
saying, persons of our time of life—have been very unfortunate this year. 
For example, look at the puritanical procureur du roi, who has’ jist 
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is daughter, and in fact nearly all his family in so singular a manner; 
rcerf dishonoured and dead; and then myself covered with ridicule 
through the villany of Benedetto ; besides———” 

“‘ Resides what ?” asked the count.———“ Alas ! do you not know 2” 

“ What new calamity ?’—— My daughter-——~-” 

“Madempiselle Danglars ?’-——“ Eugénie has left us ?” 

“Good heavens ! what are you telling me ?”——“ The truth, my dear 
count. Oh, haw happy you must be in not having either wife orchildren |” 
——‘* Do you think so ?’-——“ Indeed I do.” 

“And so Mademoiselle Danglars-——” 

“ She could not endure the insult offered to us by that wretch, so she 
asked permission to travel.” “ And is she gone ?” 

“ The other night she left.”———“ With Madame Danglars >?” 

“No, with a relation. But still, we have quite lost our dear Eugénie ; 
for I doubt whether her pride will ever allow her to return to France.” 

“ Still, baron,” said Monte-Cristo, “family griefs, or indeed any other 
affliction which would crush a man whose child was his only treasure, are 
endurable to a millionnaire. Philosophers may well say, and practical 
men will always support the opinion, that money mitigates many trials ; 
and if you admit the efficacy of this sovereign balm, you ought to be very 
easily consoled ; you, the king of finance, who form the intersecting point 
of all the powers in Europe, nay, the world |” 

Danglars looked at him obliquely, as though to ascertain whether he 
spoke seriously. ‘“ Yes,” he answered, “if a fortune brings consolation, I 
eught to be cansoled ; I am rich.” “* So rich, dear sir, that your fortune 
resembles the pyramids: if you wished to demolish them you could not ; 
if it were possible, you would not dare!” Danglars smiled at the good- 
natured pleasantry of the counf. ‘That reminds me,” he said, “ that 
when you entered I was on the point of signing five little bonds; I have 
already signed two, will you allow me to do the same to the others ??——— 
“ Pray do so.” 

There was a moment’s silence, during which the noise of the banker’s 
pen was alone heard, while Monte-Cristo examined the gilt mouldings on 
the ceiling. ‘Are they Spanish, Haitian or Neapolhtan bonds?” said 
Monte-Cristo, “Neither,” said Danglars, smiling, “they are bonds on the 
bank of France, payable to bearer. Stay,” he added, “count, you, who 
may he called the emperor, if I claim the title of king of finance, have you 
many pieces of paper of this size, each worth a million 2” 

The count took the papers, which Danglars had so proudly presented to 
him, into his hands, and read :— 


“To the Governor of the Bank. Please to pay to my order, from the 
fund deposited by me, the sum of a million. 











“ BARON DANGLARS.” _ 


“One, two, three, four, fiye,” said Monte-Cristo ; “ five®millions ! why 
what a Croesus you are !”-——“ This is how I transact business !” said 
Danglars. “It is really wonderful,” said the count; “above all, if, as I 
suppore, it is payable at sight.”-——“‘It is, indeed,” said Danglars. 

“itis a fine thing to have such credit ; really, it is only in France these 
things are done. Five millions on five little scraps of paper !—it must be 
seen to be believed.” = 

me do not doubt it P——“ No !” — ! So 

‘You say so with an accent—stay, you be convinced: take 
clerk to the bank, and you will seehim leave it with an order an the Tree 
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gury for the same sum.”-———~“ No!” said Monte-Cristo, folding the five 
nates, “ most decidedly not ; the thing is so curious, I will make the ex- 
timent myself. I am credited on you for six millions. I have ‘drawn 
nine hundred thousand francs, you therefore still owe me five millions and 
a hundred thousand francs. 1 will take the five scraps of paper that I -now 
hold as bonds, with your signature alone, and here is a receipt in full fer 
the six millions between us. I had prepared it beforehand, for I am much 
in want of money to-day.” And Monte-Cristo placed the bonds in his 
ocket with one hand, while with the other he held out the receipt to 
Danglars, If a thunderbolt had fallen at the banker's feet, he could not 
have experienced greater terror. 
" “What !” he stammered, “do you mean to take that money? Excuse 
me, excuse me, but I owe this money to the hospital,—a deposit which I 
promised to pay this morning.” 

* Oh ! well, then,” said Monte-Cristo, “I am not particular about these 
five notes, pay me in a different form ; I wished, from curiosity, to take 
these, that I might be able to say, that without any advice or preparation 
the house of Danglars had paid me five millions without a minute’s delay ; 
it would have been so remarkable. But here are your bonds ; pay me 
differently ;” and he held the bonds towards Danglars, who seized them 
like a vulture extending its claws to withhold the food attempted to be 
wrested from it. Suddenly he rallied, made a violent effort to restrain 
himself, and then a smile gradually widened the features of his disturbed 
countenance. 

“Certainly,” he said, “ your receipt is money.” 

“Oh dear, yes ; and if you were at Rome, the house of Thomson and 
French would make no more difficulty about paying the money'on my 
receipt than you have just done.”—-—“ Pardon me, count, pardon me.” 

“Then I may keep this moncy ?”?———" Yes,” said Danglars, while the 
perspiration started from the roots of his hair. “ Yes, keep it—keep it.” 

Monte-Cristo replaced the notes in his pocket with that indescribable 
expression which seemed to say, “ Come, reflect ; if you repent there is 
still time.” 

“ No,” said Danglars, “no, decidedly no ; keep my signatures. But you 
know none are so formal as bankers in transacting business; I intended 
this money for the hospital, and I seemed to be robbing them if I did not 

y them with these precise bonds. How absurd! as if one crown were 
not as good as another. Excuse me ;” and he began to laugh loudly, but 
nervously.——“ Certainly, I excuse you,” said Monte-Cristo, graciously, 
“and pocket them,” And he placed the bonds in his pocket-book.-—— 
é But,” said Danglars, “there is still a sum of one hundred thousand 

rancs P” : 

“Oh! a mere anno said Monte-Cristo, “The balance would come 
ta about that sum ; but keep it, and we shall be quits.” 

“Count,” safl Danglars, “ are you speaking seriously ?” 

“1 never joke with bankers,” said Monte-Cristo in a freezing manner, 
which repeiled impertinence ; and he turned to the door, just as the valet- 
de-chambre announced, —“M. de Boville, receiver-general @f ‘the 
hoSpitals.” : eer se 

“Ma foi / said Monte-Cristo ; “I think I arrived just in time to obtain 
your signatures, or they would have been disputed with me.” ae 

Danglars again hecame pale, and hastened to conduct the count out. 
Monte-Cristo exchanged a ceremonious bow with M. de Boville, whg 7" - 
standing in the waiting-room, and who was introduced into ™*~-~ 
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room as soon as the count had left. The count’s sad face was illumined 
by a faint smile, as he noticed the portfolio which the receiver- general 
held in his hand. At the door he found his carriage, and was immediately 
driven to the bank. Meanwhile Danglars, repressing all emotion, advanced 
to meet the receiver-general. We need not say that a smile of condescen- 
sion was stamped upon his lips. “Good morning, creditor,” said he ; “ for 
I wager anything it is the creditor who visits me.”——~*“ You are right, 
baron,” answered M. de Boville; “the hospitals present themselves to 
you through me: the widows and orphans depute me to receive alms to 
the amount of five millions from you.’ 

“‘ And yet they say orphans are to be pitied,” said Danglars, wishing to 
pr long the jest. “ Poor things !”———“ Here I am in their name,” said 

. de Bovulle ; “ but did you receive my letter yesterday ?” 

“ Yes.” “T have brought my receipt.” 

“ My dear M. Boville, your widows and orphans must oblige me by wait- 
ing twenty-four hours, since M. de Monte-Cristo, whom you just saw 
leaving here—you did see him, I think ?,>———“ Yes ; well?” 

“Well, M. de Monte-Cristo has just carried off their five millions.” 

“ How so ?”?——“‘ The count has an unlimited credit upon me ; a credit 
opened by Thomson and French, of Rome; he came to demand five 
millions at once, which I paid him with the cheques on the bank ; my funds 
are deposited there ; and you can understand that if I draw out ten millions 
on the same day, it will appear rather strange to the governor. Two days 
will be a different thing,” said Danglars, smiling, 

“Come,” said Boville, with a tone of entire incredulity, “five millions 
to that gentleman who just left, and who bowed to me as though he 
knew me !”—-—-“ Perhaps he knows you, though you do not know him; 
M. de Monte-Cristo knows everybody.” 

“Five millions !”———~‘ Here is his receipt. Believe your own eyes.” M. 
de Boville took the paper Danglars presented him, and read :— 











“Received of Baron Danglars the sum of five millions one hundred 
thousand francs ; which will be repaid whenever he pleases by the house 
of Thomson and French of Rome.” 


“Tt is really true,” said De Boville. 

“ Do you know the house of Thomson and French ??——~“ Yes, I once 
had business to transact with it to the amount of 200,000 francs ; but since 
then I have not heard it mentioned.” “Tt is one of the best houses in 
Europe,” said Danglars, carlessly throwing down the receipt on his desk. 

“ Aud he had five millions in your hands alone! Why, this Count of 
Monte-Cristo must be a nabob ?”-——“ Indeed I do not know what he is; 
he has three unlimited credits—-one on me, one on Rothschild, one on Lafitte ; 
and, you see,” he added carelessly, “ he has given me the preference, by 
leaving a balance of 100,000 francs.” M. de Boville manifested signs of 
extraordinary admisation. “I must visit him,” he said, “gnd obtain some 
pious grant from him.”——* Oh! you may make sure of him; his chari- 
ties alone amount to 20,000 francs per month.” 

“Ié is magnificent! I will set before him the example os Madame de 
Morcerf and her son.” “ What example ?” 

“ They gave all their fortune to the hospitals.”-—“‘ What fortune 9 

* Their own—M. de Morcert’s, who is deceased.” 

“For what reason ?’——~ Because they would not spend money so 
guiltily acquired.”———“ And what are they to live upon ?}——" The 
mother retires into the country, and the son enters the army,” oe 
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“ Well, I must confess, these are scruples.” 

“TI registered their deed of gift yesterday.” 

“ And how much did they possess ?’——“‘ Oh ! not much! from twelve 
to thirteen hundred thousand francs, But to return to our millions,” 

“ Certainly,” said Danglars, in the most natural tone in the world. 
§ Are you, then, pressed for this money ?”’~——“ Yes ; for the examination 
of our cash takes place to-morrow.” 

“To-morrow !—Why did you not tell me so before? Why, it is as 
good asacentury! At what hour does the examination take place ?” 

“ At two o'clock.” 

“Send at twelve,” said Danglars, smiling. M. de Boville said nothing, 
but nodded his head, and took up the portfolio. ‘“ Now I think of it, you 
can do better,” said Danglars. 

“How do you mean ?” 

“The receipt of M. de Monte-Cristo is as good as money; take it to 
Rothschild’s or Lafitte’s, and they will take it of you directly.” 

“ What, though payable at Rome ?’———“ Certainly ; it will only cost 
you a discount of 5,000 or 6,000 francs.” The receiver started back. “ Ala 
foi /” he said, “I prefer waiting till to-morrow. What a proposition !”——— 
“T thought, perhaps,” said Danglars, with supreme impertinence, “ that 
you had a deficiency to make up?” 

“‘ Indeed,” said the receiver.——“ And if that were the case it would be 
worth while to make some sacrifice.” 

“ Thank you ; no, sir.”.——“‘ Then it will be to-morrow.” 

“Yes ; but without fail.” “Ah! you are laughing at me: send to- 
morrow at twelve, and the bank shall be informed.” 

“TY will come myself.”——“ Better still, since it will afford me the 
pleasure of seeing you.” They shook hands. “By the way,” said M. 
de Boville, “are you not going to the funeral of poor Mademoiselle de 
Villefort, which I met on my road here ?’——“ No,” said the banker; “I 
have appeared rather ridiculous since that affair ot Benedetto, so I remain 
in the background.” 

“Bah ! you are wrong. How were you to blame in that affair ?” 

“ Listen !—When one bears an irreproachable name, as I do, one is 
rather sensitive.” 

“ Everybody pities you, sir; and, above all, Mademoiselle Danglars !” 

“ Poor Eugénie !” said Danglars ; ‘do you know she is going to em- 
brace a religious life ?”--——“ No,”-——“ Alas! it is unhappily but too true. 
The day after the event, she decided on leaving Paris with a nun of her 
acquaintance : they are gone to seek a very strict convent in Italy or 
Spain.”-—“ Oh ! it is terrible!” and M. de Boville retired with this ex- 
clamation, after expressing acute sympathy with the father. But he 
had scarcely left before Danglars, with an energy of action those can alone 
understand who have seen Robert Macaire represented by Frédéric, 
exclaimed,—“@ ool!!!” Then, enclosing Monte-Cristo’s receipt in a little 

‘iocket-book, he added :—“ Yes, come at twefve o'clock; 1 shall then be 
far away.” Then he double-locked his door; emptied all his drawers, 
collected about fifty-thousand francs in bank-notes, burned several papers, 
le@t others exposed to view, and then commenced writing a letter whic 
heladdressed :—“ To Madame la Baronne Danglars,” eee 

* I will place it on her table myself to-night,” he murmured. Then 
taking a passport from his drawer he said,—‘ Good, it is available for 
two |imonths longer.” | ee 
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CHAPTER CV | 
THE CEMETERY OF PERE-LA-CHAISE, 


M. p& Bovitd.® had indeed miet the funeral procession which con- 
ducted Valentine to her last home on earth. The weather was dull and 
stormy, a cold wind shook the few remaining yellow leaves from the 
boughs of the trees, and scattered them amongst the crowd which filled 
the Boulevards. M. de Villefort, a true Parisian, considered the ceme- 
tery of Pére-la-Chaise alone worthy of receiving the mortal remains of 
a Parisian family ; there alone the corpses belonging to him would be 
surrounded by worthy associates. He had therefore purchased a vault, 
which was quickly occupied by members of his family. On the front 
of the monument was inscribed: “The families of Saint-Méran and 
Villefort,” for such had been the last wish expressed by poor Renée, 
Valentine’s mother. The pompous procession therefore wended its way 
towards Pére-la-Chaise from the Faubourg Saint-Honoré. Having 
crossed Paris, it passed through the Faubourg du Temple, then leaving 
the exterior Boulevards, it reached the cemetery. More than fifty private 
carriages followed the twenty mourning-coaches, and behind them more 
than five hundred persons joined the procession on foot. 

These last consisted of all the young people, whom Valentine’s death 
had struck like a thunderbolt ; and who, notwithstanding the raw chilli- 
ness of the season, could not refrain from paying a last tribute to the 
memory of the beautiful, chaste, and adorable girl, thus cut off in the 
flower of her youth. As they left Paris, an equipage with four horses, at 
full speed, was seen to draw up suddenly: it contained Monte-Cristo, 
The count left the carriage and mingled in the crowd who followed on 
foot. Ch&teau-Renaud perceived him; and immediately alightin 
from his coupé, joined him.: The count looked attentively throug 
every opening in the crowd ; he was evidently watching for some one, 
but his search ended in disappointment. ‘“ Where is Morrel ?” he asked; 
“do either of these gentlemen know where he is ?’———“ We have already 
asked that question,” said Chateau-Renaud, “for none of us have seen 
him.” The count was silent, but continued to gaze around him. At 
length they arrived at the cemefery. The piercing eye of Monte-Criste 
glanced through clusters of bushes and trees, and was soon relieved from 
all anxiety, for he saw a shadow glide between the yew-trees, and Monte- 
Cristo recanised him whom he sought. A funeral in this magnificent 
metropolis generally presents the same aspect at all times: black figures, 
are seen scattered in the long white avenues; a silence of earth an 
heaven is alone broken by the noise made by the crackling branches 
hedges, planted around the monuments; then follows the melanc 
chant of the priests, mingled now and then with a sob of anguish, esca 
from some female concealed under a mass of flowers, The sha 
Monte-Cristo had remarked passed rapidly behind the tomb of Abel 
and. Héloise, and placed itséif close to the horses’ heads belonging to : 
hearse, and following the undertaker’s men, arrived with them at the 

inted for the burial. Each person’s attention was occupied, M 
risto saw nothing but the shadow, which no one else observed. Tw 
the connt left the ranks to see whether the object of his interest had any 

concealed weapon beneath his clothes. When the procession stop~ 
this shadow was recognised as Morrel; who, with his coat b 

to his throat, his face livid, and convulsively crushing his hat | | 
fingers, leaned against a tree, situated on an elevation commandin’ 
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mausoleum, so that none of the funeral details could escape his observa. 
tion. Everything was conducted in the usual manner. A few men, the 
least impressed of all by the scene, pronounced a discourse ; sortie deplor- 
ing this premature death ; others expatiating on the priéf of the father ; 
and one very ingenious person quoted the fact of Valentine having 
solicited pardon of her father for criminals on whom the arm of justice 
was ready to fall; until at length they exhausted their stores of metaphor 
and mournful speeches. 

Monte-Cristo heard and saw nothing, or rather he only saw Morrel, 
whose calmness had a frightful effect on those who knew what was passing 
in his heart. “See!” said Beauchamp, pointing out Morrel to Debray, 
“What is he doing up there” And they called Chateau-Renaud’s atten- 
tion to him.———* How pale he is !” said Chateau-Renaud, shuddering.—_—~ 
“He is cold!” said Debray.——“ Not at all,” said Ch&teau-Renand, 
slowly ; “I think he is violently agitated. He is very susceptible.’—— 
“Bah !” said Debray; “he scarcely knew Mademoiselle de Villefort ; 
you said so yourself.”"——“ True. Still I remember he danced three 
times with her at Madame de Morcert’s. Do you recollect that ball, count, 
where you produced such an effect ??——“‘ No, I do not,” replied Monte- 
Cristo, without even knowing of what or to whom he was speaking; sd 
much was he occupied in watching Morrel, who was holding his breath 
with emotion. “The discourse is over: farewell, gentlemen,” said the 
count. And he disappeared without any one seeing whither he went. 
The funeral being over, the guests returned to Paris. Ch&teau-Renaud 
looked for a moment for Morrel; but while watching the departure 
of the count, Morrel had quitted his post, and Ch&teau-Renaud, failing im 
his search, joined Debray and Beauchamp. 

Monte-Cristo concealed himself behind a large tomb, and waited the 
arrival of Morrel, who, by degrees, approached the tomb now abandoned 
by spectators and workmen. Morrel threw a glance around, but before 
it reached the spot occupied by Monte-Cristo, the latter had advanced 
yet nearer, still unperceived. The young man knelt down. The count, 
with outstretched neck, and glaring eyes, stood in an attitude ready to 
pounce upon Morrel upon the first occasion. Morrel bent his head till 
It touched the stone, then clutching the grating with both hands, he 
murmured,—“ Oh! Valentine!” The count’s heart was pierced by the 
utterance of these two words; he stepped forward, at touching the 
young man’s shoulder,said,—“ I was looking for you, my friend.” Monte- 
Cristo expected a burst of passion, but he was deceived, for Morrel 
turning round, said with calmness,— 

“You see I was praying.” The scrutinizing glance of the count searched 
the young man from head to foot. He then seemed more easy. 

* Shall I drive you back to Paris ?” he asked.—_—-“ No, thank you.” 

“ Do you wish anything ?>———* Leave me to pray.” The count with 
drew without ogposition, but it was only to place himself in a situation 
where he could watch every movement of Morrel, who at length rage, 
brushed the dust from his knees, and turned towards Pari8, without once 
looking back. He walked slowly down the Rue de la Roguetiee “The 
cognt, dismissing his carriage, followed him about a hundred paces behisid. 
Maximilian crossed the canal, and entered the Rue Meslay by the Boule 
vards, Five minutes after the door had been closed on Morrel’s entrance, 
it was again opened for the count. Julie was at the entrance of the garden, 
where she was attentively watching Penelon, who, entering with 2tatinte 
his profession of a gardener, was very busy grafting some Bengal:.roses 
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« Ah, count |” she exclaim i 

of the family whenever ele Ma ae 
just returned, has he not, madame ?” asked the sae Maximilian has 

“Nes, I think I saw him pass ; but pray, call E " 

“Excuse me, madame, but I ‘must pd Mane 
instant,” replied Monte-Cristo, “I ede Bee - aximilian’s room this 
a ae to tell him.” d ething of the greatest im- 
- “Go, then,” she said, wi 
gael hechal: dis so oe a ee which accompanied him 
conducting from the ground-floor to Mamilianicronmas a Badia ieee 
fhe danding: he listened. auehtively, butall was sail: when he reached 
houses occupied by a single family the room door i : 1 e many old 
But it was locked, Maximilian was shut in, and it as panelled with glass. 
what was passing in the room, owing fo aed was impossible to see 
before the glass. The count’s ‘anxiety was manif a sate ae 
which seldom appeared on the face of that im ceunle y Bright coleut 

“ What shall | do?’ he uttered, and reflected f eet ¢c 
ring? No, the sound of a bell, Coda: : See pe a lai ; “shall I 
the resolution of one in Maximilian’s situation saat iss h geye omar 
followed by alouder noise.” Monte-Cristo trembled f en Pa pei chee 
Oe ee ee a ke 
struck one of the panes of glass with his elbow ; ri — of lightning, he 
atoms, then withdrawing the curtain, he saw Morrel who had t eayaites 
at his desk, bound from his seat at the noise of th sai . ad been writing 

“YT beg a thousand pardons !” said the saa * en window. 
matter, but I slipped down and broke one of our pa era sien dhe 
elbow. Since it is open, I will take advanta ‘ of M4 Ce of glass with my 
do not disturb yourself—do not disturb yaurselt io ie eae your room ; 
through the broken glass, the count opened the d Morrel” mera 
discomposed, came to meet Monte-Cristo, less itheth srihbsa ean gies 
ceiving him than to exclude his entry Ma foi? = ae of re- 
oe anny “its all your servant’s fault ; your ears are Ss polishes. 
it is like walki 2 | 5 

“ T believe Deane ogee ee a i ae a ?” coldly asked Morrel. 

ae ee! fingers are stained ath ink.” ? you were writing.” 

, true, I was writing. I do 

Monte-Cristo advanced Tate the aoe ee 
him pass, but he followed him. “ You eee Her cd obliged to let 
with a searching look. iting #” said Monte-Cristo, 

“] have already: had the hon ing y an 

The count Tooled around him ‘ Vout watcla, bia soe: ” 
said Monte-Cristo, pointing with his nner i the ah oe your Aceh; 

“JT am on the point of starting on a journey,” Folie s on the table. ; 
fully.—— My friend !” exclaimed Monte-Cristo a - ee canes 
sweetness.——“ Sir”? My fri Eade 
" ae ty resolution, I et ae my dear Maximiliap, do not make 

make a hasty resolution?” sai st oa i : 
there anything eutraoritaasy ee ae his shoulders ; “is 
count, Tet us both lay aside the mask wre lave 486 ee said the 
deceive me with that false calmness than I im eae dates 
frivolous solicitude. You can understand, can pose upon you with Iny 
hare dows atebaken these ow be mde on 
solitude of a friend—you can understand that, to have done all this, I must 
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have been actuated by real uneasiness, or rather by a terrible conviction. 
Morrel, you are going to destroy yourself !” 

“Indeed, count!” said Morrel, shuddering ; “what has put this into 
your head ?’——“ I tell you that you are about to destroy yourself,” con- 
tinued the count, “and here is the proof of what I say ;” and, approaching 
the desk, he removed the sheet of paper which Morrel had placed over the 
letter he had begun, and took the latter in his hands, 

Morrel rushed forward to tear it from him; but Monte-Cristo, perceiving 
his intention, seized his wrist with his iron grasp. ‘ You wish to destro 
yourself,” said the count ; “ you have written it..———“ Well !” said Morre 
changing his expression of calmness for one of violence—“ well, and if I 
do intend to turn this pistol against myself, who shall prevent me—who 
will dare prevent me? All my hopes are blighted, my heart is broken, my 
hfe a burden, everything around me is sad and mournful ; earth has become 
distasteful to me, and human voices distract me. It is a mercy to let me 
die, for if I live 1 shall lose my reason and become mad. When, sir, I tell 
you all this with tears of heartfelt anguish, can you reply that I am wrong, 
can you prevent my putting an end to my miserable existence? Tell me, 
sir, could you have the courage to do so?” 

“Ves, Morrel,” said Monte-Cristo, with a calmness which contrasted 
strangely with the young man’s excitement ; “yes, I would do so.” 

“You !” exclaimed Morrel, with increasing anger and reproach—“ you, 
who have deceived me with false hopes, who have cheered and soothed me 
with vain promises, when I might,if not have saved her, at least have seen 
her die in my arms ! you, who pretend to understand everything, even the 
hidden sources of knowledge ! you, who enact the part of a guardian angel 
upon earth, and could not even find an antidote to a poison administered 
to a young girl! Ah, sir, indeed you would inspire me with pity, were you 
not hateful in my eyes.”—— “ Morrel ! 2 

‘Yes ; you tell me to lay aside the mask, and I will do so, be satisfied ! 
When,you spoke to me at the cemetery, I answered you—my heart was 
softened ; when you arrived here, I allowed you to enter. But since you 
abuse my confidence, since you have devised a new torture after I thought 
J had exhausted them all, then, Count of Monte-Cristo, my pretended hbene- 
factor—then, Count of Monte-Cristo, the universal guardian, be satisfied, 

ou shall witness the death of your friend ;” and Morrel, with a maniacal 
augh, again rushed towards the pistols ———“ And I again repeat, you shall 
not commit suicide.” 

“ Prevent me, then !” replied Morrel, with another struggle, which, like 
the first, failed in releasing him from the count’s iron grasp. 

“1 will prevent you.”———“ And who are you, then, that arrogate to your- 
self this tyrannical right over free and rational beings?” 

“ Who am I ?” repeated Monte-Cristo. “Listen; I am the only man in 
the world having the right to say to you, ‘ Morrell, your father’s son shall not 
die to-day ;?” amd Monte-Cristo, with an expression of majesty and sub- 
limity, advanced, with his arms folded, towards the young man, who, in- 
voluntarily gvercome by the command of this man, recoiled a step. 

“Why do you mention my father ?” stammered he ; “why do you Mi 
a wcollection of him with the affairs of to-day ?’———“ Because I am. 
who saved your father’s life when he wished to destroy himself, as you do 
to-day—because I am the man who sent the purse to your young sister, 
and the Pharaon to old Morrel—because I am the Edmond Dantés who 

‘ nursed you, a child, on my knees.” Morrel made another step back, stag- 
gering, breathless, crushed : then all his strenoth aove wi. and t+ fe 
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prostrate at the feet of Monte-Cristo. Then his admirable naturé under 
went a complete and sudden revulsion ; he rose, bounded out of the room, 
and rushed to the stairs, exclaiming energetically, “Julie, Julie ! Emmanuel, 
Emmanuel !” 

Monte-Cristo endeavoured also to leave, but Maximilian would have died 
rather than relax his hold of the handle of the door, which he closed upon 
the count. Julie, Emmanuel, and some of the servants, ran up in alarm 
on hearing the cries of Maximilian. Morrel seized their hands, and, open- 
ing the door, exclaimed, in a voice choked with sobs, “ On your knees! 
en your knees! he is our benefactor—the saviour of our father! He 
: 7 


| > eae 
He would have added “ Edmond Dantés,” but the count seized his arm 
and prevented him. Julie threw herself into the arms of the count ; Em- 
manuel embraced him as a guardian angel; Morrel again fell on his knees, 
and struck the ground with his forehead. Then the iron-hearted man felt 
his heart swell in his breast ; a flame seemed to rush from his throat to 
his eves ; he bent hishead and wept. Fora while, nothing was heard in 
the room but a succession of sobs, while the incense from their grateful 
hearts mounted to heaven. Julie had scarcely recovered from her deep 
emotion when she rushed out of the room, descended to the next floor, 
ran into the drawing-room with childlike joy, and raised the crystal globe 
which covered the purse given by the unknown of the Allées de Meillan,. 
Meanwhile, Emmanuel, in a broken voice, said to the count, “ Oh, count, 
how could you, hearing us so often speak of our unknown benefactor, seein 
us pay such homage of gratitude and adoration to his memory, how coul 
you continue so long without discovering yourself to us? Oh, it was cruel 
to us, and-—dare I say it?—to you also.”-——“ Listen, my friends,” said the 
count—* I may call you so, since we have really been friends for the last 
eleven years : the discovery of this secret has been occasioned by a great 


“event which you must never know. I wishto bury it during my whole life 


in my own bosom, but your brother Maximilian wrested it from me by a 
violence he repents of now, I am sure.” Then turning round, and seeing 
that Morrel, still on his knees, had thrown himself into an arm-chair, he 
added in a low voice, pressing Emmanuel’s hand significantly, “ Watch 
over him,”———* Why so?” asked the young man, surprised. 

“T cannot explain myself; but watch over him.” Emmanuel looked 
round the room, and caught sight of the pistols; his eyes rested on the 
arms, and he pointed to them. Monte-Cristo bent his head. Emmanuel 
went towards the pistols, “ Leave them,” said Monte-Cristo. Then walk- 
ing towards Morrel, he took his hand; the tumultuous agitation of the 
young man was succeeded by a profound stupor. Julie returned, holding 
in her hands the silken purse, while tears of joy rolled down her cheeks, 
like dewdrops on the rose. 

“ Here is the relic,” she said; “do not think it will be less dear to us 
now we are acquainted with our benefactor !”-———“ My chifd,” said Monte- 
Cristo, colouring, “allow me to take back that purse? Since you now 
know my face, I wish to be remembered alone through the affection I hope 
you will grant me.” 

“Oh,” said Julie, pressing the purse to her heart, “no, no, F besétch 
you do not take it, for some unhappy day you will leave us, will you not ?” 

“You have guessed rightly, madame,” replied Monte-Cristo, smiling ; 
“in a week I shall have left this country, where so many persons who 
Merit the vengeance of Heaven lived hep: ily while my father perished of 
inmser and erief.” While announcing is departure; the count fixed his 
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eyes.on Morrel, and remarked that the words, “I shall have left, this 
country,” had failed to rouse him from his lethargy. He then saw that he 
must make another struggle against the grief of his friend, and, taking the 
hands of Emmanuel and Julie, which he pressed within his own, he sai 

with the mild authority of a father, “ My kind friends, leave me alone with 
Maximilian.” Julie saw the means offered of carrying off her precious 
relic, which Monte-Cristo had forgotten, She drew her husband to the 
door. “Let us leave them,” she said. | 

The count was alone with Morrel, who remained motionless as a statue. 

“ Come,” said Monte-Cristo, touching his shoulder with his finger, are 

you a man again, Maximilian ?” “Yes ; for 1 begin to suffer again.” 

The count frowned, apparently in gloomy hesitation. 

“ Maximilian, Maximilian,” he said, “ the ideas you yield to are unworthy 

of a Christian.” 

“©, do not fear, my friend,” said Morrel, raising his head, and smiling 

with a sweet expression on the count; “I shall no longer attempt my life.” 

“Then we are to have no more pistols—no more arms ?” 

“No; I have found a better remedy for my grief than either a bullet or 

knife.” ——- “ Poor fellow ! what is it ?” 
tn“ My grief will kill me of itself.”--—“ My friend,” said Monte-Cristo, 
with an expression of melancholy equal to his own, “ listen to me: one 
day, in a moment of despair hke yours, since it led to a similar resolution, 
I, like you, wished to kill myself ; one day your father, equally desperate, 
wished to kill himself too. If any one had said to your father, at the 
moment he raised the pistol to his head—if any one had told me, when in 
my prison I pushed back the food I had not tasted for three days—if any 
one had said to either of us then, ‘ Live! the day will come when you will 
be happy, and will bless life!"--no matter whose voice had spoken, we 
should have heard him with the smile of doubt, or the anguish of incredu- 
lity ; and yet how many times has your father blessed life while embracing 
you ! how often have I myself——” 

“ Ah !” exclaimed Morrel, interrupting the count, “you had only lost 
your liberty, my father had only lost his fortune, but I have lost Valentine.” 

“ Look at me,” said Monte-Cristo, with that expression which sometimes 
made him so eloquent and persuasive—“ look at me: there are no tears in 
my eyes, nor is there fever in my veins, yet I see you suffer—you, Maxi- 
milian, whom I love as my own son. Well, does not this tell you that in 
grief, as in life, there is always something to look forward to beyond? 
Now, if I entreat, if I order you to live, Morrel, it is in the conviction that 
one day you will thank me for having preserved your life.” 

“Oh, Heavens!” said the young man, “.oh, Heavens ! what are you 
saying, count? Take care. But perhaps you have never loved |” 

* Child !” replied the count. 

“T mean, as I love. You see, I have been a soldier ever since I attained 
manhood; I re&ched the age of twenty-ninegwithout loving, for none of 
the feelings I before then experienced merit the appellation pf love ; well, 
at twenty-nine I saw Valentine ; during two years I have loved her, during 
two years I have seen written in her heart, as in a book, all the virties of 
a d@ughter and wife. Count, to possess Valentine would have been a 
happiness too infinite, too ecstatic, too complete, too divine for this ar: 
since it has been denied me ; but without Valentine the earth is desplate,’ 

# I have told you to hope,” said the count. a 

“Then have a care, I repeat, for you seek to persuade me, and. if you 
succeed I should lose my reason, for I should hope that | could: agai. be- 
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hold Valentine.” The count smiled. “ My friend, my father,” said Morrel, 
with excitement, “have a care, I again repeat, far the power you wield over 
me alarms me. Weigh your words before you speak, for my eyes have 
already become brighter, and my heart rebounds ; be cautious, or you will 
make me believe in supernatural agencies. I must obey you, so in mercy 
be cautious.”———“ Hope, my friend,” repeated the count. 

“ Ah,” said Morrel, falling from the height of excitement to the abyss of 
despair—“ ah, you are playing with me, like those good, or, rather, selfish 
mothers who soothe their children with honied words, because their screams 
annoy them. No, my friend, I was wrong to caution you; do not fear, I 
will bury my grief so deep in my heart, | will disguise it so, that you shall 
not even care to sympathise with me. Adieu, my friend, adieu !’——“ On 
the contrary,” said the count, “after this time you must live with me—you 
must not leave me; and in a week we shall have left France behind us.” 

“ And you still bid me hope ?” 

“T tell you to hope, because I have a method of curing you.” 

‘Count, you render me sadder than before, if it be possible. You think 
the result of this blow has been to produce an ordinary grief, and you 
would cure it by an ordinary remedy—change of scene.” And Morrel 
dropped his head with disdainful incredulity. ‘ What can I say more ?” 
asked Monte-Cristo. “I have confidence in the :emedy I propose, and 
only ask you to permit me to assure you of its efficacy.” 

“Count, you prolong my agony.”——“ Then,” said the count, “ your 
feeble spirit will not even grant me the trial I request? Come! do you 
know of what the Count of Monte-Cristo is capable? do you know that he 
holds terrestrial beings under his control? nay, that he can almost work a 
miracle! Well, wait for the miracle I hope to accomplish, or -—” 

“Or?” repeated Morrel.—-—-“ Or, take care, Morrel, lest 1 call you un- 
grateful.” —“ Have pity on me, count !” 

“I feel so much pity towards you, Maximilian, that—listen to me atten- 
tively—if- I do not cure you in a month, to the day, to the very hour, mark 
my words, Morrcl, I will place loaded pistols before you, and a cup full of 
the deadliest Italian poison—a poison more sure and prompt than that 
which has kilied Valentine.” ——“‘ Will you promise me ?” 

“Ves; for I am aman, and have suffered like yourself, and also con- 
templated suicide ; indeed, often since misfortune has left me, I have 
longed for the delights of an eternal sleep.”--—“ But you are sure you will 
promise me this?” said Morrel, intoxicated. “I not only promise, but 
swear it !” said Monte-Cristo, extending his hand. 

“In a month, then, on your honour, if Iam not consoled, you will let 
me take my life into my own, hands, and, whatever may happen, you will 
not call me ungrateful ?’—-—“‘In a month, to the day; the very hour and 
the date is a sacred one, Maximilian. I do not know whether you remem- 
ber that this is the 5th of September ; it is ten years to-day since I saved 
he father’s life, who wished todie.” Morrel seized the fount’s hand and 

issed it ; the count allowed him to pay the homage he felt due to him. 
“In a month you will find on the table, at which we shall ba then sitting, 
good“ pistols and a delicious draught ; but, on the other hand, you must 
promise me not to attempt your hfe before that time,” ® 

“Gh! I also swear it.” Monte-Cristo drew the young man towards 
him, and pressed him for some time to his heart. “ And now,” he said, 
“ after to-day, you will come and live with me; you can occupy Haydée’s 
apartment, and my daughter will at least be replaced by mv son,” 


pe 


““ Haydée?” said Morrel, “ what has become of her?” 
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She departed last night.”-——“ To leave you ?” | 

'“ To wait for me. Hold yourself ready then to join meat he Champs 
Elysées, and lead me out of this house without any one seeing my 
departure.” Maximilian hung his head, and obeyed with childlike 
reverence. . 


CHAPTER CVI. 
THE DIVISION. 


THE first floor of the house in the Rue Saint-Germain-des-Prés, chosen by 
Albert and Madame de Morcerf for their residence, consisting of one room, 
was let to a very mysterious person. This was a man whose face the 
concierge himself had never seen; for in the winter his chin was buried in 
one of those large red handkerchiefs worn by gentlemen’s coachmen on a 
cold night, and in the summer he made a point of always blowing his nose 
just as he approached the door. Contrary to custom, this gentleman had 
not been watched, for as the report ran that he was a person of high rank, 
and one who would allow no impertinent interference, his incognito was 
strictly respected. His visits were tolerably 1egular, though occasionally 
he appeared a little before or after his time, but generally, both in summer 
and winter, he took possession of his apartment about four o’clock, though 
he never spent the night there. At half-past three in the winter the fire 
was lighted by the discreet servant, who had the superintendence of the 
little apartment ; and in the summer ices were placed on the table at the 
same hour. At four o’clock, as we have already stated, the mysterious 
personage arrived. Twenty minutes afterwards a carriage stopped at the 

ouse, a lady alighted in a black or dark-blue dress, and always thickly 
veiled ; she passed like a shadow through the lodge, and ran upstairs 
without a sound escaping under the touch of her hght foot. No one ever 
asked her where she was going. Her face, therefore, like that of the 
gentleman, was perfectly unknown to the two concierges, who were, per- 
haps, unequalled throughout the capital for discretion. We need not say 
she stopped at the first floor. Then she tapped at a door in a peculiar 
manner, which, after being opened to admit her, was again fastened, and 
all was done. The same precautions were used in leaving as on entering 
the house. The lady always left first ; and stepping into her carriage, it 
drove away, sometimes towards the right hand, sometimes the left ; then 
about twenty minutes afterwards, the gentleman would also leave, buried 
in his cravat or concealed by his handkerchief. 

The day after Monte-Cristo had called upon Danglars, the mysterious 
lodger entered at ten o’clock in the morning instead of four in the after- 
noon. Almost directly afterwards, without the usual interval of time, a 
hackney-coach arrived, and the veiled lady ran hastily upstairs, The door 
opened, but befere it could be closed, the lady exclaimed: “Oh, Lucien! 
oh, my friend !” The concierge, therefore, heard for the first,time that the 
lodger’s name was Lucien; still, as he was the very perfection of a door- 
keeper, he made up his mind not to tell his wife. ‘“ Well, what #s the 
matger, my dear?” asked the gentleman whose name the lady’s agitation 
revealed ; “tell me what is the matter.” ——‘ Oh, Lucien! can I confide 
in you P” a oe aby 

“Of course, you know you can do so. But what can be the matter? 
Your note of this morning has completely bewildered me. This precipita- 
tion—this disordered meeting. -Come, ease me of my anxiety, or else 
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frighten me at once.”——~“ Lucien ! a great event has bh Y said 
the lady, glancing inquiringly at Lucien,—* M. Danglars left last night 

- Left !—M. Danglars left! Where is he gore to ?” 

“J do not know.” . 

*'What do you mean? Is he gone intending not to return ?” 

“Undoubtedly: at ten o’clock at night his horses took him to the 
barrier of Charenton; there a post-chaise was waiting for him—he entered 
it with his valet-de-chambre, saying that he was going to Fontainebleau.” 

“ Then what did you mean——” 

“ Stay !—he left a letter for me.” ———“ A letter >” 

“Yes ; read it.” And the baroness took from her pocket a letter which 
she pave to Debray. Debray paused a moment before reading, as if try- 
ang to guess its contents, or, perhaps, while making up his mind how to 
act, whatever it might contain. No doubt his ideas were arranged ina 
few minutes, for he began reading the letter which caused so much un- 
easiness in the heart of the baroness, and which ran as follows : 


“ Madame and most faithful wife.” 


Debray mechanically stopped and looked at the baroness, whose face 
came covered with blushes. “ Read,” she said. 
Debray continued : 





“When you receive this, you will no longer have a husband! Oh! you 
need not be alarmed, you will only have lost him as you have lost your 
daughter ; I mean that I shall be travelling on one of the thirty or forty 
roads leading out of France. 1 owe you some explanations for my con- 
duct, and as you are a woman that can perfectly understand me, I will 
give them. Listen, then: I this morning received five millions, which I 
paid away ; almost directly afterwards another demand for the same sum 
was presented to me; I postponed this creditor till to-morrow, and I 
intend leaving to-day, to escape that to-morrow, which would be rather too 
unpleasant for me to endure. You understand this, do you not, my most 
precious wife? I say you understand this, because you are as conversant 
with my affairs as I am ; indeed, I think you understand them better, since 
I am ignorant of what has become of a considerable portion of my fortune, 
once very tolerable, while I am sure, madame, that you are perfectly 
acquainted with it. For women have infallible instincts ; they can even 
explain the marvellous by an algebraic calculation they have invented ; 
but I, who only understand my own figures, know nothing more than that 
one day these figures deceived me. Have you admired the rapidity of my 
fall? Have you been slightly dazzled at the sudden fusion of my ingots? 
1 confess I have seen nothing but the fire; let us hope you have found 
some gold amongst the ashes. With this consoling idea, 1 leave you, 
madame, and most prudent wife, without any conscientious reproach for 
abandoning you; you have friends left, and the ashey1 have already 
mentioned, and, above allfthe liberty I hasten to restore to you. 
here, madamt, I must add another word of explanation, So long as I 
hopegl you were working for the good of our house and for the fortune af 
our daughter, I philosophically closed my eyes ; but as you have trans- 
formed that house into a vast ruin, I will not be the foundation of andther 
man’s fortune. You were rich when I married you, but little respected. 
Excuse me for speaking so very candidly ; but as this is intended only for 
ourselves, 1 do not see why I should. weigh my words, | have augmented 
our fortune, and it has continued to increase during the last fifteen years, 
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till extraordinary and unexpected catastrophes have suddenly overturned 
it, without 4n% fault of mine, I can honestly declare. You, madame, have 
only sought t increase your‘own, and I am convinced you have succeeded. 
I leave you, therefore, as I took you, rith, but little respected. Adieu! I 
also intend .¢sm this time to work on my own account. Accept my 
acknowledgments for the example you have set me, and which I ‘imtend 
following, : 
“ Your very devoted husband, 
“ BARON DANGLARS.” 


The baroness had watched Debray while reading this long and painful 
letter, and saw him, notwithstanding his self-control, change colour once 
or twice, When he had ended the perusal, he folded the letter, and re- 
sumed his pensive attitude. ‘ Well?” asked Madame Danglars, with an 
anxiety easy to be understood. 

“Well, madame?” unhesitatingly repeated Debray. 

“With what ideas does that letter inspire you ?” 

“ Oh, it is simple enough, madame ; it inspires me with the idea that M. 
Danglars has left suspiciously.” 

“Certainly ; but is this all you have to say to me?” 

“T do not understand you,” said Debray, with freezing coldness. 

“He is gone! Gone, never to return !” 

“Oh, madame! do not think that !"——“I tell you he will never 
return ; 1 know his character, he is inflexible in any resolutions formed for 
his own interests. If he could have made any use of me, he would have 
taken me with him: he leaves me in Paris, as our separation will conduce 
to his benefit; therefore he has gone, and I am free for ever,” added 
Madame Danglars, in the same supplicating tone. Debray, instead of 
answering, allowed her to remain in an attitude of nervous inquiry. 
“ Well ?” she said at length, “do you not answer me ?” 

“T have but one question to ask you,—what do you intend to do?” 

“I was going to ask you,” replied the baroness with a beating heart. 

“ Ah! then, you wish to ask advice of me?” 

“Yes; I do wish to ask your advice,” said Madame Danglars, with 
anxious expectation.———_“‘ Then if you wish to take my advice,” said the 
young man, coldly, “I would recommend you to travel,” ; 

“To travel !” she murmured.——‘ Certainly ; as M. Danglars says, you 
are rich, and perfectly free. In my opinion, a withdrawal from Paris is 
absolutely necessary after the double catastrophe of Mademoiselle Danglars’ 
broken contract and M. Danglars’ disappearance. The world will think 
you abandoned and poor; for the wife of a bankrupt would never be for- 
given, were she to keep up the appearance of opulence. You have only‘to 
remain in Paris for about a fortnight, telling the world you are abandoned, 
and relating the details of this desertion to your best friends, who will soon 
spread the regort. Then you can quit your house, leaving your jewels, and 
giving up your jointure, and every one’s mout® will be filled with praises of 
your disinterestedness. They will know you are deserted, and think you 
also poor ;“*for I alone know your real financial position, and ag qui 

dy to give up my accounts as an honest partner.” The dread with 
which the baroness, pale and motionless, listened to this, was equalled by 
the calm indifference with which Debray had spoken. “ Deserted !’ she 
repeated ; “ah, yes, I am, indeed, deserted! ‘You are right, sir, and no 
one can doubt my position.” These were the only words uttered ‘by the 
proud and violent woman, | a 
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.“ But then you are rich,—very rich indeed,” continued Debray, taking 
out some papers from his pocket-book, which he spread upon the table. 
Madame Danglars saw them not; she was fully engaged in stilling the 
beatings of her heart, and restraining the tears which were ready to gush 
forth. At length a sense of dignity prevailed, and if she did not entirely 
master her agitation, she at least succeeded in preventing the fall of a 
single tear. ‘ Madaine,” said Debray, “it 1s nearly six months since we 
have been associated, You furnished a principal of 100,000 francs, Our 
partnership began in the month of April. In May we commenced opera- 
tions, and in the course of the month gained 450,000 francs. In June the 
profit amounted to 900,000. In July we added 1,700,000 francs ; it was, 
you know, the month of the Spanish bonds. In August we lost 300,000 
francs at the beginning of the month, but on the 13th we made up for it, 
and we now find that our accounts, reckoning from the first day of partner- 
ship up to yesterday, when I closed them, showed a capital of 2,400,000 
francs, that is, 1,200,000 for each of us. Now, madame,” said Debray, 
delivering up his accounts in the methodical manner of a stockbroker, 
“there are still 80,000 francs, the interest of this money, in my hands.” 

“ But,” said the baroness, “I thought you never put the money out to 
interest.”———‘ Excuse me, madame,” said Debray, coldly, “I had your 
permission to do so, and I have made use of it. There are, then, 40,000 
francs for your share, besides the 100,000 you furnished me to begin with, 
making, in all, 1,340,000 francs for your portion. Now, madame, I took 
the precaution of drawing out your money the day before yesterday ; it is 
not long ago, you see, and I might be suspected of continually expecting 
to be called on to deliver up my accounts. There is your money, half in 
bank-notes, the other half in cheques payable to the bearer. I say there, 
for as I did not consider my house safe enough, nor lawyers sufficiently 
discreet, and as landed property carries evidence with it, and, moreover, 
since you have no right to possess anything independent of your husband, 
I have kept this sum, now your whole fortune, in a chest concealed under 
that closet, and, for greater secunty, I myself fastened it in. Now, 
madame,” continued Debray, first opening the closet, then the chest,— 
“now, madame, here are 890 notes of 1,000 francs each, resembling, as 
you see, a large book bound 1m iron; to this I add a dividend of 25,000 
francs ; then, for the odd cash, making, I think, about 110,000 francs, here 
is a cheque upon my banker, who, not being M. Danglars, will pay you 
the amount, you may rest assured.” Madame Danglars mechanically took 
the cheque, the dividend, and the heap of bank-notes. This enormous 
fortune made no great appearance on the table. Madame Danglars, 
with tearless eyes, but with her breast heaving with concealed emotion, 
placed the bank-notes in her bag, put the dividend and cheque into her 
pocket-book, and then, standing pale and mute, awaited one kind word of 
consolation. But she waited in vain. 

“ Now, madame,” said Debray, “ you have a splendid foryine, an income 
.of about 60,000 livres a yeaf, which is enormous for a woman who cannot 
keep an establishment here for a year, at least. You will be able 
to indylge all your fancies ; besides, should you find your income insuffi- 
cient, you can, for the sake of the past, madame, make use of mine; and 
I am ready to offer you all I possess, on loan.” 7 

“Thank you, sir—thank you,” replied the baroness ; “you forget that 
what you have just paid me is much more than a poor woman requires, 
-who intends for some time, at least, to retire from the world.” 
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- Debray was, for a moment, surprised, but immediately recovering him- 
self, he bowed with an air which seemed to convey— 
'* As you please, madame.” 

Madame Danglars had, until then, perhaps, hoped for something»; but 
when she saw the careless brow of Debray, and the glance by which it 
was accompanied, together with his significant silence, she raised her head, 
and, without passion, or violence, or even hesitation, ran downstairs, dis- 
daining to address a last farewell to one who could thus part from her. 
“Bah !” said Debray, when she had left, “these are fine projects! she 
will remain at home, read novels, and speculate at cards, since she can no 
longer do so on the Bourse.” Then, taking up his account-book, he can- 
celled, with the greatest care, all the amounts he had just paid away. “I 
have a million and 60,000 francs remaining,” he said. “ What a pity 
Mademoiselle de Villefort 1s dead! She suited me in every respect, and 
I would have married her.” And he calmly waited till the twenty 
minutes had elapsed after Madame Danglars’ departure before he left the 
house. During this time he occupied himself in making figures, with his 
watch by his side. 

Asmodeus—that diabolical personage, who would have been created by 
every fertile imagination, 1f Le Sage had not acquired the priority in his 
chef d’euvre,—would have enjoyed a singular spectacle, if he had lifted 
up the roof of the little house in the Rue Saint-Germain-des-Prés, while 
Debray was casting up his figures. Above the room in which Debray had 
been dividing two millions and a half with Madame Danglars was another, 
inhabited by persons who have played too prominent a part in the inci- 
dents we have related for their appearance not to create some interest. 
Mercédés and Albert were in that room. Mercédés was much changed 
within the last few days; not that, even in her days of fortune, she had 
ever dressed with that magnificent display which makes us no longer able 
to recognise a woman when she appears ina plain and simple attire ; nor, 
indeed, had she fallen into that state of depression where it is impossible 
to conceal the garb of misery ; no, the change in Mercédés was, that her 
eye no longer sparkled, her lips no longer smiled, and there was now a 
hesitation in uttering the words which formerly fell so fluently from her 
ready wit. It was not poverty which had broken her spirit ; it was nota 
want of courage which rendered her poverty burdensome. Mercédés 
descended from the exalted position she had occupied, lost in the sphere 
she had now chosen, like a person passing from a room splendidly lighted 
into utter darkness ; Mercédés appeared like a queen, fallen from her 
palace to a hovel, and who, reduced to strict necessity, could neither be- 
come reconciled to the earthen vessels she was herself forced to place 
upon the table, nor to the humble pallet which succeeded her bed. The 
beautiful Catalan and noble countess had lost both her proud glance and 
charming smile, because she saw nothing but misery around her: the 
walls were hyng with one of those grey papers which economical lJand- 
lords choose as not likely to show the dirt ; she floor was uncarpeted ; the . 
furniture attracted the attention to the poor attempt at luxury ; indeed, 
everything offended the eyes accustomed to refinement and elegance. 
¢ Madame de Morcerf had lived there since leaving her hotel ; the con- 
tinual silence of the spot oppressed her ; still, seeing that Albert con- 
tinually watched her countenance, to judge the state of her feelings, she 
constrained herself to assume a monotonous smile of the lips alone, which, 
contrasted with the sweet and beaming expression that usually shone from 
her eyes, seemed like “moonlight on a statue,”"—yielding light without 
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warmth, Albert, too, was ill at ease: the remains of luxury prevented 
his sinking into his actual pasition. If he wished to go out without gloves, 
his hands appeared too white ; if he wished to walk through the towa, his 
boots seemed too highly polished. Yet these twa noble and intelligent 
creatures, united by the indissoluble ties of maternal and filial love, Shed 
succeeded in tacitly understanding one another, and economizing their 
stores ; and Albert had been able to tell his mother without extorting a 
change of countenance,—“ Mother, we have nomore money.” Mercédas 
had never known misery ; she had often, in her youth, spoken of poverty, 
but between want and necessity, those synonymous words, there is .a wide 
difference. Amongst the Catalans, Mercédés wished for a thousand 
things, but still she never really wanted any. So long as the nets were 
good, they caught fish ; and so long as they sold their fish, thev were able 
to buy thread for new nets. And then, shut out from friendship, having 
but one affection, which could not be mixed up with her ordinary pursuits, 
she thought of herself—of no one but herself. Upon the little she earned 
she lived as well as she could ; now there were two to be supported, and 
nothing to live upon. 

Winter approached. Mercédés had no fire in that cald and naked roam; 
she, who was accustomed to stoves which heated the house from the hall 
to the boudoir—she had not even one little flower ; she whose apartment 
had been a conservatory of costly exotics. But she had her son. Hitherto 
the excitement of fulfilling a duty had sustained them. Excitement, like 
enthusiasm, sometimes renders us unconscious to the things of earth. But 
the excitement had calmed down, and they felt themselves obliged to de- 
scend from dreams to reality ; after having exhausted the ideal, they found 
they must talk of the actual. 

“* Mother !” exclaimed Albert, just as Madame Danglars was descending 
the stairs, “let us reckon our riches, if you please; I want a capital to 
build my plans upon.” 

“ Capital—nothing !” replied Mercédés, with a mournful smile. 

“ No, mother,—capital 3,000 francs, And I have an idea of our leading 
a delightful life upon this 3,000 francs.” 

“ Child !” sighed Mercédés. “ Alas! dear mother !” said the young 
man, “I have unhappily spent too much of your money not to know the 
value of it. These 3,000 francs are enormous, and I intend building upon 
this foundation a miraculous certainty for the tuture.” 

“You say this, my dear boy ; but do you think we ought to accept these 
3,000 francs ?” said Mercédés, colouring. 

“] think so,” answered Albert, ina firm tone. “ We will accept them 
the more readily, since we have them not here; you know they are buried 
in the garden of the little house in the Allées de Meillan, at Marseilles. 
With 200 francs we can reach Marseilles,” 

“With 200 francs?—think well, Albert.” 

“Oh! as for that, I have made inquiries respecting the diligences and 
steamboats, and my calculaions are made. You will take your place in 
the coupé to halons. You see, mother, I treat you handsomely for 
thirty-five francs.” ‘ 

Albeft then took a pen, and wrote :— 





& 
Frs, 


“Coupé, thirty-five francs 2. 64 . «6 « . 
From Chalons to Lyons you will go.on by the steamboat 
om SIX francs ié e ¢ s s 7 e + 
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From Lyons to Avignon (still by steamboat), sixteen 

TANeS gO a we ewe OD 
From Avignon to Marseilles, seven francs.  . . a 
Expenses on the road, about fifty francs. j » 


a 
b 
1 


i Total * ° 1 Id frs.” 

“Let us put dowr 120,” added Albert, smiling. “You see I am generous; 
am J not, mother ?” 

“* But you, my poor child ?” 

“1! do you not see I reserve eighty francs for myself? A young man 
does not require luxuries ; besides, I know what travelling is.” 

“ With a post-chaise and valet-de-chambre ?” 

“ Any way, mother.” ‘ 

“Well, be it so. But these 200 francs ?’———“ Here they are, and 200 
more besides. See, I have sold my watch for 100 francs, and the guard and 
seals for 300. How fortunate the ornaments were worth more than the 
watch. Still the same story of superfluitics! Now I think we are rich, 
since, instead of the 114 francs we require for the journey, we find our 
selves in possession of 250.” 

“But we owe something in this house ?’———“ Thirty francs ; but I pay 
that out of my 150 francs ; that is understood ; and, as I require only eighty 
francs for my journey, you see I am overwhelmed with luxury. But that 
is not all. What do you say to this, mother ?” 

And Albert took out of a httle pocket-book with golden clasps, a remnant 
of his old fancies, or perhaps a tender souvenir from one of those myste- 
rious and veiled ladies who used to knock at his little door,— Albert took 
out of this pocket-book a note of 1,000 francs. 

“What is this ?” asked Mercédeés. 

“ A thousand francs.” | 

“But whence have you obtained them ?”——“ Listen to me, mother, and 
do not yield too much to agitation.” And Albert, rising, kissed his mother 
on both cheeks, then stood looking at her. “ You cannot imagine, mother, 
how beautiful I think you !” said the young man, impressed with a profound 
feeling of filial love. “You are, indeed, the most beautiful and most noble 
woman I ever saw !” 

“ Dear child !” said Mercédés, endeavouring in vain to restrain a tear 
which glistened in the corner of her eye. ‘ Indeed, you only wanted mis- 
fortune to change my love for you toadmiration. I am not unhappy while 
I possess my son !”——“ Ah ! just so,” said Albert; “here begins the 
trial. Do you know the decision we have come to, mother !” 

“ Have we come to any ?” “Ves; it is decided that you are to live at 
Marseilles, and that 1 am to leave for Africa, where I will earn for myself 
the right to use the name I now bear, instead of the one I have thrown 
nside.” Mercédés sighed. “Well, mother! I yesterday engaged mysetf 
in the Saha,” added the young man, lowering his eyes with a certain feai- 
ing of shame, for even he was unconscious of the sublimity of his self-abase- 
ment. “Ithought my body was my own, and that I might séll it. - I yesterday 
took the place of another. I sold myself for more than I thought T was 
evoith,” he added, attempting to smile ; “ I fetched 2,000 francs, ’ 

“ Then these 1,000 francs-———” said Mercédés, shuddering— 

“ Are the half of the sum, mother; the other will be paid in a-year,” 

Mercédés raised her eyes to heaven with an expression it would be 
impossible to describe, and tears, which had hitherto been restrained, maw 

. to her emotion, and ran down her cheeks, | Be) 











ot 
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“The price of his blood !’ she murmured. ro, 

“ Ves, if I am killed,” said Albert, laughing. “ But I assure you, mother 
I have a strong intention of defending my person; and I never felt half 
so strong an inclination to live as at present.” 

“ Merciful Heavens !’———“ Besides, mother, why should you make up 
your mind that I am to be killed? Has Lamoriciére, that Ney of the 
South, been killed? Has Changarnier been killed? Has Bedeau been 
killed? Has Morrel, whom we know, been killed? Think of your joy, 
mother, when you see me return with an embroidered uniform! I declare, 
I expect to look magnificent in it, and chose that regiment only from 
vanity.” Mercédés sighed while endeavouring to smile: the devoted 
mother felt she ought not to allow the whole weight of the sacrifice to fall 
upon herson. “ Well! now you understand, mother !” continued Albert ; 
“here are more than 4,000 francs settled on you; upon these you can live 
at least two years.” ——“ Do you think so?” said Mercédés. These words 
were uttered in so mournful a tone, that their real meaning did not escape 
Albert ; he felt his heart beat, and, taking his mother’s hand within his 
own, he said, tenderly,— ° 

“Yes, you will live !” 

“] shall live ! then you will not leave me, Albert ?” 

“ Mother, I must go,” said Albert, in a firm, calm voice; “ you love me 
too well to wish me to remain useless and idle with you; besides, I have 
signed.” ——“ You will obey your own wish and the will of Heaven !” 

‘““Not my own wish, mother, but reason—necessity. Are we not two 
despairing creatures? What is hfe to you?—Nothing. What is life to 
me ?— Very little without you, mother ; for, believe me, but for you, I should 
have ceased to live on the day I doubted my father, and renounced his 
name! Well, I will live, if you promise me stil] to hope; and if you 
grant me the care for your future prospects, you will redouble my strength. 
Then I will go to the governor of Algeria; he has a royal heart, and is 
essentially a soldier ; I will tell him my gloomy story. I will beg him turn 
his eyes now and then towards me ; and if he keep his word, and interest 
himself for me, in six months I shall be an officer, or dead. If I am an 
officer, your fortune is certain, for ] shall have money enough for both ; 
and, moreover, a name we shall both be proud of, since it will be our own. 
If I am killed—well, then, mother, you can also dic, and there will be an 
end of our misfortunes,” 

“ It is well,” replied Mercédés, with her eloquent glance ; “ you are right, 
my love ; let us prove to those who are watching our actions that we are 
worthy of compassion.” 

“ But let us not yield to gloomy apprehensions,” said the young man; 
“ T assure you we are, or rather we shall be, very happy. You area woman 
at once full of spirit and resignation ; I have become simple in my tastes, 
and am without passion, I hope. Once in service, I shall be rich—once in 
M. Danté’s house, you will be at rest. Let us strive, I besecck you,—let us 
strive to be cheerful.” “ Yés, let us strive, for you ought to live, and to 








be happy, Albert.” : 
“And,so our division is made, mother,” said the young man, affecting 
ease of mind. “We can now part; come, I shall take your place.” & 


“And you, my dear boy ?” 

“T shall stay here for a few days longer ; we must accustom ourselves to 
parting. 1 want recommendations and some information relative to 
‘Africa. I will join you again at Marseilles.°——* Well, be itso! let us 
part,” said Mercédés, folding round her shoulders the only shawl she had 
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taken away, and which accidentally any to be a valuable black 
cashmere. Albert gathered up his papers hastily, rang the bell to pay the 
thirty francs he owed to the landlord, and offering his arm to his mother, 
they descended the stairs. Some one was walking down before them, and 
this person, hearing the rustling of a silk dress, turned round. “ De- 
bray !” muttered Albert. “ 

“You, Morcerf !” replied the secretary, resting on the stairs. Curiosity. 
had vanquished the desire of preserving his incognito ; and he was recog- 
nised. It was, indeed, strange in this unknown spot to find the young 
man whose misfortunes had made so much noise in Paris. 

“Morcerf !” repeated Debray. Then, noticing, in the dim light, the 
still youthful and veiled figure of Madame de Morcerf :—-‘‘ Pardon me !” 
he added, with a smile, “I leave you, Albert.” Albert understood his 
thoughts. ‘“ Mother,” he said, turning towards Mercédés, “this is M. 
Debray, secretary of the minister for the interior, once a friend of mine.” 
——‘“* How once !” stammered Debray; “ what do you mean ?” 

“TI say su, M. Debray, because I have no friends now, and I ought not 
tohaveany. Ithank you for having recognised me, sir.” Debray stepped 
forward, and cordially pressed the hand of his interlocutor. “ Believe me, 
dear Albert,” he said, with all the emotion he was capable of feeling, “ be- 
lieve me, I feel deeply for your misfortunes, and if, in any way, I can serve 
you, I am yours.” “Thank you, sir,” said Albert, smiling. “In the 
midst of our misfortunes we are still rich enough not to require assistance 
from any one. We are leaving Paris, and when our journey is paid, we 
shall have 5,000 francs left.” The blood mounted to the temples of 
Debray, who held a million in his pocket-book ; and, unimaginative as he 
was, he could not help reflecting that the same house had contained two 
women, one of whom, justly dishonoured, had left it poor with 1,500,000 
francs under her cloak, while the other, unjustly stricken, but sublime in her 
misfortune, was yet rich with a few deniers. This parallel disturbed his 
usual pohteness ; the philosophy he witnessed appalled him ; he muttered 
a few words of general civility, and ran downstaurs. 

That day the minister’s clerks and the subordinates had a great deal to 
put up with from his il-humour. But the same night he found himself 
the possessor of a fine house, situated on the Boulevard de la Madeleine, 
and an income of 50,000 livres. The next day, just as Debray was signing 
the deed, that is, about five o’clock in the afternoon, Madame de Morcerf, 
after having affectionately embraced her son, entered the coupé of the 
diligence, which closed upon her. A man was hidden in Lafitte’s banking. 
house, behind one of the little arched windows which are placed above 
each desk ; he saw Mercédés enter the diligence, and he also saw Albert 
withdraw. Then he passed his hand across his forehead, which wag 
clouded with doubt. ‘“ Alas!” he exclaimed, “how can I restore the 

piness I have taken away from these poor innocent creatures? God 


ha 
help me!” ® a 





CHAPTER CVII. ® v4 
THE LIONS’ DEN. eee 
ONE division of La Force, in which the most dangerous and desperate 
prisoners are confined, is called the Court of Saint-Bernard. The Ong i 

bly, 


in their expressive language, have named it the Lions’ Den, pro 
‘eanae the cantives possess teeth which frequently gnaw the bars, and some: 


e 
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times the keepers also. It is a prison withina prison ; the walls are double 
the thickness of the rest. The gratings are,every day, carefully examined by | 
geolers, whose herculean. proportions and cold pitiless expression prove 
them to have been chosen to reign over their subjects, from their superior 
activity and intelligence. The court-yard of this quarter is enclosed by 
enormous walls, over which the sun glances obliquely, when it deigns 
te penetrate into this gulf of moral and physical deformity. On this 
paved yard are to be seen, pacing from morning till night, pale, care- 
wom, and haggard, like so many shadows, the men whom justice holds 
beneath the steel she is sharpening. There, crouched against the side of 
the wall which attracts and retains the most heat, they may be seen some- 
times talking to one another, but more frequently alone, watching the 
door, which sometimes opens to call forth one from the gloomy assem- 
blage, or to throw in another outcast from society. 

The Court of Saint-Bernard has its own particular parlour ; it is a long 
square, divided by two upright gratings, placed at a distance of three feet 
from one another, to prevent a visitor from shaking hands with or passing 
anything to the prisoners. It is a wretched, damp, nay, even horrible 
spot, more especially when we consider the fearful conferences which have 
taken place between those iron bars. And yet, frightful though this spot 
may be, it is considered as a kind of paradise to the men whose days are 
numbered ; it is so rare for them to leave the Lions’ Den for any other 
place than the barrier Saint-Jacques or the galleys! 

In the court which we have attempted to describe, and from which a 
damp vapour was rising, a young man might be seen walking, with his 
hands in his pockets, who had excited much curiosity amongst the inhahbit- 
ants of the “ Den.” The cut of his clothes would have made him pass for 
an elegant man, if those clothes had not been torn to ribands; still they 
were not worn, and the fine cloth soon recovered its gloss in the parts 
which were still perfect, beneath the careful hands of the prisoner, who 
tried to make it assume the appearance of a new coat. He bestowed the 
same attention upon the cambric front of a shirt, which had considerably 
changed in colour since his entrance into the prison ; and he polished his 
varnished boots with the corner of a handkerchief embroidered with 
initials surmounted by a coronet. Some of the inmates of the “ Lions’ 
Den” were watching the operations of the prisoner’s toilet with cansiderable 
interest. “See, the prince is beautifying himself,” said one of the thieves, 

“He ts naturally very handsome,” said another ; ‘and if he had only a 
camb and some pomatum, he would soon eclipse all the gentlemen in white 
kids,” His coat looks nearly new, and his boots are brilliant. It is 

jeasant to have such well-dressed brethren ; and those gendarmes. be- 
aved shamefully. What jealousy; to tear such clothes !” 

“ He appears to be some one of consequence,” said another ; “ he dresses 
in first-rate style. And, then, to be here so young! Oh! itis splendid !” 
Meanwhile the object of this hideous admiration approached the wicket, 
against which one of the keepers was leaning. “Come, sir,” he said, 
“lend me twenty francs; you will soon be paid; yuu run no risks with 
me. Ranember, I have relations who possess more millions than you 
have deniers. Come, I beseech you, lend me twenty francs, sothat I may 
buy a dressing-gown ; it is intolerable always to be in a coat and boots! 
And what a coat, sir, for a prince of the Cavalcanti!” The keeper turned 
his back, and shrugged his shoulders ; he did not even lanets at what. 
would have caused any one else to'do 50; he had heard so many utter: 
the same things,—indeed, ha heard nothing elsq : | . 
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* Come,” said Andrea, “you are a man void of compassion ; I will 
cause you to lose your place.” This made the keeper turn round, and he 
burst into a loud laugh. The prisoners then approached, and formed a 
circle. “TI tell you that with that wretched sum,” continued Andrea, “I 
could obtain a coat, and a room in which to receive the illustrious visitor 
Iam daily expecting.” ——“ He is right ! he is right !” said the prisoners ; 
“any one can see he is a gentleman !” : 

“Well, then, lend him the twenty francs,” said the keeper, leaning on 
the other shoulder ; “surely you will not refuse a comrade !” 

“Tam no comrade of these people,” said the young man, proudly, 
“you have no right to insult me thus.” 

“Do you hear him ?” said the keeper, with a disagreeable smile ; “he 
rates you handsomely. Come, lend him the twenty francs—eh !” The 
thieves looked at one another with low murmurs, and a storm gathered 
over the head of the aristocratic prisoner, raised less by his own words 
than by the manner of the keeper. The latter, sure of quelling the tempest 
when the waves became too violent, allowed them to rise to a certain 
pitch, that he might be revenged on the importunate solicitor ; and, be- 
sides, it would afford him some recreation during the long day. The 
thieves had already approached Andrea, some screaming, “ La savate l— 
La savate ?’*—a cruel operation, which consists in flogging any comrade 
who may have fallen into disgrace, not with anold shoe, but with an iron- 
heeled one. Others proposed 7anguzle, another kind of recreation, in 
which a handkerchief is filled with sand, pebbles, and halfpencc, when 
they have them, which the wretches discharge like a flail against the head 
and shoulders of the unhappy sufferer. “ Let us horsewhip the fine gentle- 
man !” said others. 

But Andrea, turning towards them, winked his eyes, rolled his tongue 
round his cheeks, and smacked his lips in a manner equivalent to a hundred 
words among the bandits when foiced to be silent. It was a masonic 
sign Caderousse had taught him. He was immediately recognised as 
one of them: the handkerchief was thrown down, and the iron-heeled 
shoe replaced on the foot of the wretch to whom it belonged. Some voices 
were heard to say that the gentleman was right; that he intended to be 
civil, in his way, and that they would set the example of liberty of con- 
science ; and the mob retired. The keeper was so stupefied at this scene, 
that he took Andrea by the hands, and began examining his person, attri- 
buting the sudden submission of the inmates of the Lions’ Den to some- 
thing more substantial than mere fascination. Andrea made no resistance, 
though he protested against it. Suddenly a voice was heard at the wicket, 
“ Benedetto !” exclaimed an inspector. The keeper relaxed his hold.. * f 
am called,” said Andrea. “To the parlour !” said the same voice. oe 

*You see some one pays me a visit. Ah, my dear sir, you will see 
whether a Cavalcanti is to be treated like a common person!” And 
Andrea, glidiftg through the court like a black shadow, rushed out through | 
the wicket, leaving his comrades, and even the keeper, Jost in wonder, 
Certainly @ call to the parlour had scarcely astonished Andrea less than 
themselves ; for the wily youth, instead of making use of his privilege of. 
Waiting to be claimed on his entry into La Force, had maintained a rigid 
silence. “Everything,” he said, “ proves me to be under the protection 
some powerful person : this sudden fortune, the facility with which I have 
overcome all obstacles; an unexpected farmly and an illustrious’ name 
awarded to me; gold showered down upon mé, and the most: - 

| * Savate: anold shoe. 
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alliances about to be entered into. An unhappy lapse of fortune and the 
absence of my protector have reduced me, certainly, but not for ever. 
The hand which has retreated for a while will be again stretched forth to 
save me at the very moment when I shall think myself sinking into the 
abyss! Why should I risk an imprudent step? It might alienate my 
protector. He has two means of extricating me from this dilemma : the 
one by a mysterious escape, managed through bribery; the other by 
buying off my judges with gold. I will say and do nothing until I am 
convinced that he has quite abandoned me; and then v 

Andrea had forined a plan which was tolerably clever. The unfortunate 
youth was intrepid in the attack, and rude in the defence. He had borne 
with the public prison, and with privations of all sorts; still, by de- 
grees nature, or rather custom, had prevailed, and he suffered from being 
naked, dirty, and hungry, It was at this moment of exzuz that the in- 
spector’s voice called him to the visiting-room. Andrea felt his heart lea 
withjoy. It was too soon for a visit from the juge @’instruction, and too 
late for one from the director of the prison, or the doctor ;—it must, then, 
be the visitor he hoped for, Behind the grating of the room into which 
Andrea had been led, he saw, while his eyes dilated with surprise, the dark 
and intelligent face of M. Bertuccio, who was also gazing with sad aston- 
ishment upon the iron bars, the bolted doors, and the shadow which moved 
behind the other grating. 

“Ah! said Andrea, deeply affected.——“ Good morning, Benedetto,” 
said Bertuccio, with his deep, hollow voice. 

““You-—-you !” said the young man, looking fearfully around him. 

“Do you not recognise me, unhappy child?” 

“ Silence !—be silent!” said Andrea, who knew the delicate sense of 
wee possessed by the walls; “for Heaven’s sake, do not speak so 
loud ! 

* You wish to speak with me alone, do you not ?” said Bertuccio. 

“Oh, yes !’———"‘ That is well!” And Bertuccio, feeling in his pocket, 
signed to a keeper whom he saw through the window of the wicket. 

“ Read !” he said. “ What is that ?” asked Andrea. 

“ An order to conduct you to a room, and to leave you there to talk with 
me.”-———“ Oh !” cried Andrea, leaping with joy. Then he mentally added, 
—‘ Still my unknown protector! I am not forgotten. They wish for 
secrecy, since we are to converse in a private room. I understand, Ber- 
tuccio has been sent by my protector.” 

The keeper spoke for a moment with a superior, then opened the iron 
gates, and conducted Andrea to a room on the first floor. The room was 
whitewashed, as is the custom in prisons: but it looked quite brilliant to 
a prisoner, though a stove, a bed, a chair, anda table, formed the whole of 
its sumptuous furniture. Bertuccio sat down upon the chair; Andrea 
threw himself upon the bed ; the keeper retired. 

* Now,” said the steward, ‘‘ what have you to tell me?” ¢ 

“ And you ?” said Andrea,-&—“ You speak first.” 

“Oh,no! Yu must have much to tell me, since you have come to seek 
me,”———“‘ Well, be itso! You have continued your course of villainy ; 
you have robbed—you have assassinated.” a 

“Good! If you had me taken to a private room only to tell me this, 
you might have saved yourself the trouble. I know all these things. But 
there are some with which, on the contrary, I am not acquainted. Let 
us talk of those, if you please. Who sent you?” 

“ Come, come, you are going on quickly, M. Benedetto [” 
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“ Veés, and to the point! Let us dispense with useless words. Who 
Sends you ?” “No one.” 

“ How did you know I was in prison ?’——“ I recognised you, some time 
since, as the insolent dandy who so gracefully mounted his horse in the 
aaa Elysées.” 

“Oh, the Champs Elysées! Ah, ah! we burn, as they say at some 
game. The Champs Elysées! Come, let us talk a little about my 
father !”-——“* Who, then, am I ?” 

“ You, sir !—you are my adopted father. But it was not you, I presume, 
who placed at my disposal 100,000 francs, which I spent in four or five 
months ; it was not you who manufactured an Italian gentleman for my 
father; it was not you who introduced me into the world, and had me 
invited to a certain dinner at Auteuil, which 1 fancy I am eating at this 
moment, in company with the most distinguished people in Paris— 
amongst the rest, with a certain procureur du ro1, whose acquaintance I 
did very wrong not to cultivate, for he would have been very useful to me 
just now ;—it was not you, in fact, who bailed me for one or two millions, 
when the fatal discovery of the Jot aux roses took place. Come, speak, 
my worthy Corsican, speak !” ; 

“ What do you wish me to say ?” 

“T will help you. You were speaking of the Champs Elysées just now, 
worthy foster-father !’———“ Well ?” 

“ Well, in the Champs Elysées there resides a very rich gentleman.” 

* At whose house you robbed and murdered, did you not ?” 

“JT believe I did.”———“ The Count of Monte-Cristo ?” 

“You have named him. Well, am I to rush into his arms, and strain 
him to my heart, crying, as they do in the dramas, ‘My father! my 
father ”———“ Do not let us jest,” gravely replied Bertuccio; “and dare 
not to utter that name again as you have pronounced it.” 

“ Bah !” said Andrea, a little overcome by the solemnity of Bertuccio’s 
manner, “‘ why not ?”—“ Because the person who bears it is too highly 
favoured by Heaven to be the father of such a wretch as you !” 

“Oh, these are fine words !” 

“ And there will be fine doings, if you do not take care |” 

“ Menaces !—I do not fear them. I will say-——” 

“Do you think you are engaged with a pigmy like yourself?” said Ber- 
tuccio, in so calm a tone, and with so steadfast a look, that Andrea was 
moved to the very soul. “ Doyou think you have to do with galley-slaves, 
or novices in the world? Benedetto, you are fallen into terrible hands ; 
they are ready to open for you—make use of them! Do not play with the 
thunderbolt they have laid aside for a moment, but which they can take 
up again instantly, if you attempt to intercept their movements.”———“ M 
father—I will know who my father is !” said the obstinate youth; “I will 

erish if I must, but I w7¢7 know it. What does scandal signify to me? 
What possesgons, what reputation have 1? You great people always lose 
Aina a by scandal, notwithstanding you# millions. Come, who is ‘tmy 
ather . ‘ 


“T came to tell you.”—— “Ah !” cried Benedetto, his eyes Pimeal 











, 
‘ 


with joy. Just then the door opened, and the gaoler, addressing hinise 
to Bertuccio, said,“ Excuse me, sir, but the juge @ instruction is waitin’. 
for the prisoner.”——“ And so closes our interview,” said Andrea to, the 
worthy steward ; “I wish the troublesome fellow were at the devil !? ©, ° 
“JY will return to-morrow,” said Bertuccio. a 
“Good! Gendarmes, I am. at your service. Ah, sir, do leave! a’ few 
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crowns for me at the gate, that I may have some things [ am in need of 
-——-“It shall be done,” replied Bertuccio. Andrea extended his hand 3 
Bertuccio kept his own in his pocket, and merely jingled a few pieces of 
money. “ That’s what I mean,” said Andrea, ence US to sinile, qitite 
overcome by the strange tranquillity of Bertuccio, “Can I be deceived ?” 
he murmured, as he stepped into the oblong and grated vehicle which the 
call “the salad basket.” “ Never mind, we shall see! Then, to-morrow’ 
he added, turning towards Bertuccio. 
“To-morrow !” replied the steward. 


CHAPTER CVIIL 
THE JUDGE, 


WE remember that the Abbé Busoni remained alone with Noirtier in the 
chamber of death, and that the old man and the priest were the sole 
guardians of the young girl’s body. Perhaps it was the Christian exhorta- 
tidns of the abbé, perhaps his kind charity, perhaps his persuasive words, 
which had restored the courage of Noirtier; for ever since he had con- 
versed with the priest, his violent despair had yielded to a calm resignation 
which surprised all who knew his excessive affection for Valentine, M. de 
Villefort had not seen his father since the morning of the death. The 
whole establishment had been changed; another valet-de-chambre was 
éngaged for himself; a new servant for Noirtier ; two women had entered 
Madame de Villefort’s service ; in fact, everywhere, to the concierge and 
coathmen, new faces were presented to the different masters of the house, 
thiis widening the division which had always existed between the members 
of the same family. The assizes, also, were about to commence; and 
Villefort, shut up in his room, exerted himself with feverish anxiety in 
drawing up the case against the murderer of Caderousse. This affair, like 
afl those in which the Count of Monte-Cristo had interfered, caused a great 
sensation in Paris. The proofs were certainly not convincing, since they 
rested upon a few words written by an seeauee galley-slave on his death- 
bed, and who might have been actuated by hatred or revenge in accusing 
his companion. But the mind of the procureur du roi was made up: he 
felt assured that Benedetto was guilty, and he hoped by his skill in con- 
ducting this aggravated case, to fatter his self-love, which was about the 
only vulnerable point left in his frozen heart. 

The case was therefore prepared owing to the incessant labour of Ville- 
fort, who wished it to be the first on the list in the coming assizes, He 
had been obliged to seclude himself more than ever, to evade the enormous 
number of applications presented to him for the purpose of obtaining tickets 
of admission to the court on the day of trial. And, then, so short a time 
had ¢lapsed since the death of poor Valentine, and the gloom which over- 
shadowed the house was so mcent, that no one wondered to'see the father 
$o absorbed in <his professional duties, which were the only means he had 
of dissipating his grief. Once only had Villefort seen his« father; it 
was theé'day after that upon which Bertuccio had paid his second visit to 
Benedetto, when the latter was to learn his father’sname. The magistrafe, 
harassed and fatigued, had descended to the garden of his hotel, and 
in a gloomy mood, similar to that in which Tarquin lopped off the 
tallest poppies, he began knocking off with his cane the. long and dying 
branches of the rose-trees, which, placed the avenue, seemed like 
the Spectres of the brilliant flowers which had bloomed in the past s¢ason. 
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More thea oficé he had reached that part of the garden whéte tle famous 
paling stood overlooking the deserted inclosure ; and always returniiig by the 
gaine path, he recommenriced his walk, at the same pace and with ie oe 
gesture, when he accidentally turned his eyes towards the house, wheré he 
heard the sound of his son playing noisily, who had returned from school 
to spend the Sunday and Monday with his mother. While doing so, he 
observed M, Noirtier at one of the open windows, where the old man had 
been aaa that he might enjoy the last rays of a sun which yet yielded 
some heat, and was now shining upon the dying flowers and red leaves of 
the creeper which twined round the balcony. 

The eye of the old man was riveted upon a spot which Villefort could 
scarcely distinguish. His glance was so full of hate, of ferocity, and savage 
impatience, that Villefort turned out of the path he had been pursuing, to 
see upon what person this dark look was directed. Then he saw beneath 
a thick clump of linden-trees, which were nearly divested of foliage, Ma~ 
daine de Villefort sitting with a book in her hand, the perusal of which she 

ntly interrupted to smile upon her son, or to throw back his elastic 
bali, which he obstinately threw from the drawing-room into the garden. 
Villefort became pale ; he understood the old man’s meaning. Noirti 
continued to look at the same object, but suddenly his glance was canned 
from the wife to the husband, and Villefort himself had to submit to the 
searching investigation of those eyes, which, while changing their object 
and even their language, had lost none of their menacing expression. 
Madame de Villefort, unconscious of all those passions that exhausted their 
fire over her head, at that moment held her son’s ball, and was making 
signs to him to reclaim it with a kiss. Edward begged for a long while, 
the maternal kiss probably not offering sufficient recompense for the trouble 
he must take to obtain it: however, at length, he decided, leaped out 
of the window into a cluster of heliotropes and daisies, and ran to his mother, 
his forehead streaming with perspiration. Madame de Villefort wiped his 
forehead, pressed her lips upon it, and sent him back with the ball in one 
hand and some bonbons in the other. 

Villefort, drawn by an irresistible attraction, like that of the bird to the 
serpent, walked towards the house. As he approached it, Noirtier’s gaze 
followed him, and his eyes appeared of sucha fiery brightness that Villefort 
felt them pierce to the depths of his heart. In that earnest look might be 
read a deep reproach, as well as a terrible menace. Then Noirtier raised 
his eyes to heaven, as though to remind his son of a forgotten oath. “ It 
is well, sir,” Yeplied Villefort from below,—“ it is well ; have patience but 
one day longer ; what I have said I will do.” Noirtier appeared calmed 
oy these words, and turned his eyes with indifference to the other side. 

iilefort violently unbuttoned his great-coat, which seemed to strangle him, | 
and passing his livid hand across his forehead, entered his may The 
night was cold and still; the family had all retired to rest but Villefort, | 
who alone remained up, and worked till five o’c®ck in the morning, review 
ing the last interrogatories made the night before by the juge? @ instruction, » 
compiling the depositions of the witnesses, and putting the finishing §troke | 
to the deed of accusation, which was one of the most energetic amd best 
conteived of any he had yet delivered, be 

The next day, Monday, was the first sitting of the assizes. The morning | 
rose black and gloomy, and Villefort saw the dim gray light shine upon the 
lines he had traced in red ink. The magistrate had slept for a short time 
while the lamp sent forth itsfinal struggles ; its flickerings awoke him, and 
he found his as damp and e as though they had been dipped 
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in blood. He opened the window ; a bright yellow streak crossed the 
sky, and seemed to divide in half the poplars, which stood out in black 
relief on the horizon, In the clover-fields beyond the chestnut-trees, a lark 
was mounting up to heaven, while pouring out her clear morning song. 
The damps of the dew bathed the head of De Villefort, and refreshed his 
memory. “To-day,” he said with an effort,—“ to-day the man who holds 
knife of justice must strike wherever there is guilt.” Involuntarily his 
eyes wandered towards the window of Noirtier’s room, whence he had seen 
him the preceding night. The curtain was drawn, and yet the image of 
his father was so vivid to his mind that he addressed the closed window as 
though it had been open, and as if through the opening he had beheld the 
menacing old man. “ Yes,” he murmured,—“ yes, be satisfied.” 

His head dropped upon his chest, and in this position he paced his 
study ; then he threw himself, dressed as he was, upon a sofa, less to sleep 
than to rest his limbs, cramped with cold and study. By degrees every one 
woke : Villefort, from his study, heard the successive noises which consti- 
tute the life of a house: the opening and shutting of doors, the ringing 
of Madame de Villefort’s bell, to summon the waiting-maid, mingled with 
the frst shouts of the child, who rose full of the enjoyment of his age. Ville- 
fort also rang; his new valet-de-chambre brought him the papers, and 
with them a cup of chocolate. 

“What are you bringing me?” said he. “A cup of chocolate.” 

“TI did not ask for it. Who has paid me this attention ?’-——“ My 
mistress, sir. She said you would have to speak a great deal on the case 
of the murder, and that you should take something to keep up your 
strength ;” and the valet placed the cup on the table nearest to the sofa, 
which was, like all the rest, covered with papers. The valet then left the 
room. Villefort looked for an instant with a gloomy expression, then, sud- 
denly taking it up with a nervous motion, he swallowed its contents at one 
draught. It might have been thought that he hoped the beverage would 
be mortal, and that he sought for death to deliver him from a duty which 
he would rather die than fulfil. He then rose, and paced his room with a 
smile it would have been terrible to witness. Thechocolate was inoffensive, 
for M. de Villefort felt no effects. The breakfast-hour arrived, but M. de 
Villefort was not at table. The valet-de-chambre re-entered. 

‘““Madame de Villefort wishes to remind you, sir,” he said, ‘* that eleven 
o’clock has just struck, and that the trial commences at twelve.” 

“Well!” said Villefort ; “ what then ?” 

“Madame de Villefort is dressed: she is quite ready, and wishes to 
know if she is to accompany you, sir ?’———“ Where to?” 

“To the Palais.”———“ What to do?” 

“My mistress wishes much to be present at the trial."———“ Ah |” said 
Villefort, with a startling accent; “does she wish that ?’——the servant 
drew back and said,—-“ If you wish to go alone, sir, I will go and tell my 
mistress.” Villefort remajned silent for a moment, andtdented his pale 
cheeks with is nails. “Tell your mistress,” he at length answered, “ that 
I a ve speak to her, and I beg she will wait for me in hey own room.” 

es, sir.” 

“Then come to dress and shave me.”———“ Directly, sir.” The valet- 
de-chambre re-appeared almost instantly, and, having shayed his master, 
assisted him to dress entirely in black, When he had finished, he said,— 

“My mistress said she should expect you, sir, as soon as you had finished 
‘dressing.”————~“ J am going to her.” And Villefort, with his papers under 
‘his arm,and hat in hand, directedhis steps towards the apartment.ofhis wife 
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At the door he paused for a moment, to wipe his damp, pale brow. He then 
entered the room. Madame de Villefort was sitting on an ottoman, and 
impatiently turning over the leaves of some newspapers and pamphlets 
which young Edward, by way of amusing himself, was tearing to pieces 
beforehis mother could finishreading them. Shewas dressed togo ont,her 
bonnet was placed beside her on a chair, and her gloves were on her hands, 

“ Ah! here you are, sir,’ she said, in her naturally calm voice ; “but 
how pale you are! Have you been working all night? Why did you not 
come down to breakfast ? Well, will you take me, or shall I take Edward ?” 
Madame de Villefort had multiplied her questions in order to gain one 
answer, but to all her inquiries M. de Villefort remained mute and cold as 
astatue. “Edward!” said Villefort, fixing an imperious glance on the 
child, “go and play in the drawing-room, my dear: I wish to speak to 
your mamma.” Madame de Villefort shuddered at the sight of that cold 
countenance, that 1esolute tone, and the awtully strange preliminaries, 
Edward raised his head, looked at his mother, and then, finding that 
she did not confirm the order, began cutting off ithe heads of his leaden 
soldiers, 

“Edward !” cried M. de Villefort, so harshly that the child started on 
the carpet, “do you hear me?—Go!” The child, unaccustomed to such 
treatment, rose, pale and trembling ; it would be difficult to say whether 
his emotion were caused by fear or passion. His father went up to him, 
took him in his arms, and kissed his forehead. “Go,” he said: “go, 
my child.” Edward ran out. M. de Villefort went to the door, which 
he closed behind the child, and bolted. “Oh, Heavens !” said the young 
woman, endeavouring to read her husband’s inmost thoughts, while a 
smile passed over her countenance which froze the impassibility ot 
Villefort. “ What is the matter ?” ‘““ Madame, where do you keep the 
poison you generally use?” said the magistrate, without any introduction, 
placing himself between his wife and the door. 

Madame de Villefort must have experienced somewhat of the sensation 
of a bird which, looking up, sees the murderous spring closed over its 
head. A hoarse, broken tone, which was neither a cry nor a sigh, es- 
caped from her, while she became deadly pale. “Sir,” she said, “I1— 
I do not understand you.” And, in her first paroxysm of terror, she had 
raised herself from the sofa, in the next, stronger very likely than the 
other, she fell down again on the cushions. “I asked you,” continued 
Villefort, in a perfectly calm tone, “where you conceal the poison by the 
aid of which you have killed my father-in-law, M. de Saint-Méran, my 
mother-in-law, Madame de Saint-Méran, Barrois, and my daughter Valen- 
tine.”———“ Ah, sir,” exclaimed Madame de Villefort, clasping her hands, 
“what do you say ?” 

‘It is not for you to interrogate, but to answer.” 

“Ts it to the judge or to the husband ?” stammered Madame de Villefort, 
“To the judge—to the judge, madame!” It was terrible to behold the 
frightful pallor of that woman, the anguish o6 her look, the trembling of 
her whole frame. “ Ah, sir!” she muttered, “ah, sir!” awd this was all.’ 

“You d® not answer, madame !” exclaimed the terrible interrogator. 

hen he added, with a smile yet more terrible than his anger, “ IPis true, 
then: you do not deny it!” She moved forward. “And you cannot 
deny it !” added Villefort, extending his hand towards her, as though,.to 
seize her in the name of justice. ‘‘ You have accomplished these different 
crimes with impudent address, but which could only deceive those whose 
affection for you blinded them, Since the death of Madame de. Saint- 
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Métan I haye known that a poisoner lived in my house. M. d’Awsigny 
warned me of it. After the death of Barrois my suspicions were directed 
towards an angel,—those suspicions which, even when there is no crime, 
are always alive in my heart: but after the death of Valentine, 
there has been no doubt in my mind, madame, and not only in mine, but 
in those of others ; thus your crime, known by two persons, suspected by 
many, will soon become public : and, as I told you just now, you no longer 
speak to the husband, but to the judge.” The young woman hid her face 
ia her hands. “Qh, sir !” she stammered, “I beseech you, do not believe 
appearances,”——“ Are you, then, a coward?” cried Villefort, in a con- 
temptuous voice. “ But I have always remarked that poisoners were 
cowards. Can you be a coward, you, who have had the courage to witness 
the death of two old men and a young girl murdered by you ?’——~“ Sir | 

y !?——“ Can you be a coward?” continued Villefort, with increasing 
excitement, “ you, who could count, one by one, the minutes of four death- 
agonies? Vox, who have arranged your infernal plans, and removed the 
beverages with a talent and precision almost miraculous ? Have you, then, 
who have calculated everything with such nicety, have you forgotten to 
calculate one thing—I mean where the revelation of your crimes will lead 
you to? Oh! itis impossible—you must have saved some surer, more 
subtle and deadly poison than any other, that you might escape the pun- 
ishment that you deserve. You have done this—I hope so, at least.” 
Madame de Vullefort stretched out her hands, and fell on her knees, 

“J understand,” he said, “ you confess ; but a confession made to the 
judges, a confession made at the last moment, extorted when the crime 
cannot be denied, diminishes not the punishment inflicted on the guilty !” 

“ The punishment !” exclaimed Madame de Villefort, “ the punishment, 
sir! Twice you have pronounced that.word !” 

“ Certainly. Did you hope to escape it, because you were four times 
guilty? Did you think the punishment would be withheld because you 
are the wife of him who pronounces it ?—No! madame, no! the scaffold 
awaits the polsoner, whoever she may be, unless, as I just said, the poi- 
soner has taken the precaution of keeping for herself a few drops of her 
deadliest poison.” Madame de Villefort uttered a wild cry, and a hideous 
aad uncontrollable terror spread over her distorted features. “Oh! do 
not fear the scaffold, madame,” said the magistrate; “I wil] not dishonour 
you, since that would be dishonour to myself : no! if you have heard me 
distinctly, you will understand that you are not to die on the scaffold.” 
——*No! Ido not understand; what do you mean?’ stammered the 
unhappy woman, completely overwhelmed. “I mean that the wife of the 
first magistrate in the capital shall not, by her infamy, soil an unblemished 
name ; that she shall not, with one blow, dishonour her husband and her 
child.”———“ No, no !— oh, no !” 

“Well! madame, it will be a laudable action on your part, and I 
wil] thank you for it !” “You will thank me—for what ?” 

“For what you have just,said.”——-“ What did I say ? “oh, my brain 
yen 1s ie I no lqnger understand anything. Oh, Heavens! oh, Heavens!’ 

$ 

* Har 





rose, with her hair dishevelled, and her lips féaming. © 

é you answered the question I put to you on srmae the roony : 
Where do you keep the poison you generally use, madame?’ Madame 
de Villefort raised her arms to heaven, and convulsively struck one hand 
against the other. “No, no!” she vociferated, “no, you cannot wish 
that !”-—--“ What 1 do not wish, madame, is, that you should perish on 
the scalfeld, Do you understand?” asked Villefort i: 
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#Oh, mercy, mercy, sir !”——-—“ What I require is, that Justice be done, 
Iam on the earth to punish, madame,” he added, with a flaming glance; 
“any other woman, were it the queen herself, I would aead to the 
executioner ; but to you I shall be merciful To you I will say--Have 
you not, madame, ee aside some of the surest, deadliest, most speedy 
poison ?”?—— Oh pardon me, sir ; let me live !” < 

“She is cowardly,” said Villefort——“ Reflect that I am your wife 

“You are a poisoner.” “Tn the name of Heaven !”——-—“ No !” 

“In the name of the love you once bore me !”~——“ No, no !” 

. “In the name of our child! Ah, for the sake of,our child, let me 
ive |” 

“No! no! no! I tell you ; one day, if I allow you to live, you will per- 
haps kill him, as you have the others !” 

It—I kill my boy!” cried the distracted mother, rushing towards 
Villefort ; “I kill my son! Ha! ha! ha!” and a frightful, demoniac 
laugh finished the sentence, which was lost in a hoarse rattle. Madame 
de Villefort fell at her husband’s feet. He approached her. “Think of 
ii, madame,” he said ; “if, on my return, justice has not been satisfied, 1 
will denounce you with my own, mouth, and arrest you with my own 
hands!” She listened, panting, overwhelmed, crushed, her eye alone 
lived, and glared horribly. “Do you understand me?” he said. “I am 

‘oing down there to pronounce the sentence of death against a murderer. 

f I find you alive on my return, you shall sleep to-night in the concier- 
gerie.” Madame de Villefort sighed ; her nerves gave way, and she sunk 
on the carpet. The procureur du roi secmned to experience a sensation of 
pity ; he looked upon her less severely, and, bowing to her, said slowly : 
‘Farewell, madame ! farewell!” That farewell struck Madame de Ville- 
fort like the executidner’s knife. She fainted, The procureur du roi went 
out, after having double-locked the door. 








CHAPTER CIX, 
THE ASSIZES, 


THE Benedetto affair, as it was called in the Palais, and by people in 
eneral, had produced a tremendous sensation, Frequenting the Café de 
aris, the Boulevard de Gand, and the Bois de Boulogne, during his brief 

career of splendour, the false Cavalcanti had formed a host of acquaint- 

ances. ‘The papers had related his various adventures, both as the man 
of fashion and the galley-slave ; and as every one who had been person- 
ally acquainted with the Prince Cavalcanti experienced a lively curiosi 

in his fate, they all determined to spare no trouble in endeavouring to 
witness the trial of M. Benedetto for the murder of his comrade. In the 
eyes of many, Benedetto appeared, if not a victim to, at least an instance 
of, the fallibijty of the law. M. Cavalcanti, his father, had been seen in 

Paris, and it was expected he would reappear, to claim the illustrious out- 

cast. Many, also, who were not aware of the circumstanees attending his 

withdrawal from Paris, were struck with the worthy appearance, the geti- 

temanly bearing, and the knowledge of the world displayed bythe o 

patrician, who certainly played the nobleman very well, so long as he sai 

nothing, and made no arithmetical calculations. As for the accused. hitne 
self, many remembered him as being so amiable, so handsome, and $9 
iberal, that-¢they chose to think him the victim of some ere 2 , SIMCE,. 
in this world, large fortunes frequently excite the malevelence an race 
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of some unknown enemy. Every one, therefore, ran to the court: some 
to witness the sight, others to comment upon it. From seven o'clock in 
the morning a crowd was stationed at the iron gates, and, an hour before 
the trial commenced, the hall was full of the privileged. Before the en- 
trance of the magistrates, and indeed frequently afterwards, a court of 
justice, on days when some especial trial is to take place, resembles a 
drawing-room, where many persons recognise each other, and converse, if 
they can do so without losing their seats, and, when they are separated by 
too great a number of lawyers, communicate by signs. 

It was one of those magnificent autumn days which make amends for a 
short summer ; the clouds which M. de Villefort had perceived at sunrise 
had all disappeared as if by magic, and one of the softest and most bril- 
liant days of September shone forth in all its splendour. 

Beauchamp, one of the kings of the press, and therefore claiming the 
tight of a throne everywhere, was looking round on every side. He per- 
ceived Chateau-Renaud and Debray, who had just gained the good graces 
of a sergent-de-ville, and who had persuaded the latter to let them stand 
before, instead of behind him, as he ought to have done. The worthy 
agent had recognised the minister’s secretary and the millionnaire, and, by 
way of paying extra attention to his noble neighbours, promised to keep 
their places while they paid a visit to Beauchamp. 

“Well!” said Beauchamp, “ we shall see our friend |” 

“Yes, indeed !” replied Debray. ‘That worthy prince. Deuce take 
those Italian princes !” 

“ A man, too, who could boast of Dante for a genealogist, and could 
reckon as far back of the ‘ Divina-Commedia.’” 

“ A nobility of the rope !” said Chateau-Renaud, phlegmatically. 

“ He will be condemned, will he not ?” asked Debray of Beauchamp. 

“My dear fellow, I think we should ask you that question ; you know 
such news much better than we do. Did you see the president at ‘the 
minister's last night ?” 

“ Yes,”—_—“ What did he say ?” . 

“ Something which will surprise you.”———“ Oh ! make haste and tell 
me, then ; it is a long time since that has happened.” 

“Well! he told me that Benedetto, who is considered a serpent of sub- 
tlety and a giant of cunning, is really but a very subordinate, silly rascal, 
and altogether unworthy of the experiments that will be made on his 
phrenological organs after his death.” 

* Bah !” said Beauchamp, “he played the prince very well.” 

“Yes, for you who detest those unhappy princes, Beauchamp, and are 
always delighted to find fault with them ; but not for me, who discover a 
gemtleman by instinct, and who scent out an aristocratic family like a very 
bloodhound of heraldry.” 

“Then you never believed in the principality ?” 

“Yes ! in the principality, but not in the prince.” ry 

“Not so bad,” said Beaudnamp ; “still, I assure you, he passed very 
well with many ‘people ; I saw him at the ministers’ houses.” | 

“ Ah, yes !” said ChAteau-Renaud. “The idea of thinking ministers 
understand anything about princes !’——“ There is something in what you 
have just said,” said Beauchamp, laughing. 

“But,” said Debray to Beauchamp, “if I spoke to the president, you 
must have been with the procureur du roi.” 

“It was an impossibility ; for tHe last week M. de Villefort has secluded 
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himself’ It is natural enough ; this strange chain of domestic afflictions, 
followed by the no less strange death of his daughter-—-” 

“Strange! What do you mean, Beauchamp ?” “Oh, yes! Do you 
pretend that all this has been unobserved at the minister's ?” said ‘Beau- 
champ, placing his eye-glass in his eye, where he tried to make it remain. 
———“* My dear sir,” said Chateau-Renaud, “ allow me to tell you that you 
do not understand that manceuvre with the eye-glass half so well as 
Debray. Give him a lesson, Debray.” 

“ Stay,” said Beauchamp, “surely I am not deceived.” 

“What is it ?’———“ It is she !” 

“Who do you mean ?’—-——“ They said she had left.” 

“ Mademoiselle Eugénie ?” said Chateau-Renaud ; “has she returned ” 

“No! but her mother.” “Madame Danglars? Nonsense! Impos- 
sible !” said ChAteau-Renaud ; “only ten days after the flight of her 
daughter, and three days from the bankruptcy of her husband ?” 

Debray coloured slightly, and followed with his eyes the direction of 
Beauchamp’s glance. “Come,” he said, “it 1s only a veiled lady, some 
foreign princess ; perhaps the mother of Cavalcanti. But you were just 
speaking on a very interesting topic, Beauchamp.”——-—“ I ?” 

“Yes ; you were telling us about the extraordinary death of Valen- 
tine.” 

‘“‘ Ah, yes, so I was. But how is it that Madame de Villefort is not 
here ?”-——““ Poor, dear woman !” said Debray, “she is no doubt occupied 
in distilling balm for the hospitals, or in making cosmetics for herself or 
friends. Do you know she spends two or three thousand crowns a year in 
this amusement? But I wonder she is not here. I should have been 
pleased to see her, for I like her very much.” 

“ And I hate her,” said Chateau-Renaud. 

“Why?———“I do not know. Why do we love? Why do we hate? | 
detest her, from antipathy.”-——“ Or, rather, by instinct.” 

“Perhaps so, But to return to what you were saying, Beauchamp.” 

“Well! do you know why people die so fast in M. de Villefort’s 
house ?’——“ Talking of that,” said Debray, ““ Madame * * ® was making 
inquiries about that house, which for the last three months has been hung 
with black.” 

“Who is Madame ® ® ® ?” asked Chateau-Renaud. 

“ The minister’s wife, pardiex /” 

“ Oh, your pardon! I never visit ministers ; I leave that to the princes.” 
——“ Really, you were before only sparkling, but now you are brilliant ; 
take compassion on us, or, like Jupiter, you will burn us.” 

“J will not speak again !” said Chateau-Renaud ; “Spray have compassion 
upon me, and do not take up every word I say.” 

“Come, let us endeavour to hear the end of your story, Beauchamp: } 
told you that yesterday Madame * * ® made inquiries of me upon the 
subject ; enlighten me, and I will then communicate my information to 
her.” ———-* Well, gentlemen, the reason peo®le die so fast at M. de Ville- 
fort’s, is, that there is an assassin in the house!” The *wo young men 
shuddered? for the same idea had more than once curred tp them: 
“And who is the assassin ?” they asked together. “Young Edward !” 
burst of laughter from the auditors did not in the least disconcert’ the 
speaker, who continued: “Yes, gentlemen; Edward, who is quite’ ar 
adept in the art of killing.”--—“ You are jesting.” ae 

“Not at all. I yesterday engaged a servant, who had just left M. dé 
Villefort—I intend sending him away to-morrow, for he eats so enor: 
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mously, to make up for the fast impose n him by his terror in 
hae Well ! Hsten to me.”——" We are listening, "——* Ita we 
dear child has obtained possession of a bottle containing some drug, which 
he every now and then uses against those who have displeased him, 
First, M. and Madame de Saint-Méran incurred his displeasure, so he 
ured out three drops of his elixir—three drops were sufficient ; then fol- 
wed Barrois, the old servant of M. Noirtier, who sometimes rebuffed this 
little wretch—he therefore received the same quantity of the elixir ; the 
same happened to Valentine, of whom he was jealous ; he gave her the 
same dose as the others, and all was over for her as well as the rest.” 

“Why, what nonsense are you telling us ”” said Chateau-Renaud. 

“Yes, it is an extraordinary story t” said Beauchamp ; “is it not ? 

“Tt is absurd,” said Debray.——“ Ah !” sajd caper “you doubt 
me? Well, you can ask my servant, or rather him who will no longer be 
my servant to-morrow : it was the talk of the Rouse.” 

“And this elixir, where is it? what is it?” 

“The child conceals it.”———“ But where did he find it ” 

“In his mother’s laboratory.” 

“Does his mother, then, keep poisons in her laboratory ?” 

“How can I tell? You are questioning me like a procureur du roi. | 
only repeat what I have been told, and, like my author, I can dono more, 
The poor wretch would eat nothing, from fear.” 

“It is incredible !’_—“ No, my dear fellow, it is not at all incredible! 
Yoy saw the child pass through the Rue Richelieu last year, who 
amused himself with killing his brothers and sisters by sticking pins in 
their while they slept. The generation who follow us are very preco- 
cious 

“Come, Beauchamp,” said Chateau-Renaud, “I will bet anything you 
do not believe a word of all you have been telling us !” 

“I do not see the Count of Monte-Cristo here !” 

“He is worn out,” said Debray ; “ besides, he could not well appear in 
public, since he has been the dupe of the Cavalcanti, who, it appears, pre- 
rae a to eu with ane aa md credit, and cheated him out 

000 cs upon the hypothesis of this principality.”——-“ By the 
fay, ML. de Chateau-Renaud. asked Besachaian. hor is Morrel as 
“Ma foi/ I have called three times without once seeing him. Still, his 
sister did not seem uneasy, and told me that though she had not seen him 
for two or three days, she was sure he was well.”———“ Ah, now I think of 
it, the Count of Monte-Cristo cannot appear in the hall !” said Beauchamp. 
—-— Why not ?” 

“Because he is an actor in the drama.” 

“Has he assassinated any one, then ?”-—“ No, on the contrary, they 
wished jto assassinate him. You kmow that it was in leaving his house 
that M. de Caderousse was murdered by his friend Benedetto, You know 
that the famous waistcoat was found in his house, containjng the letter 
which stopped the signatureeof the marriage-contract. Dd you see the 
bipgeire r There it is, all blood-stained, on the desk, as a testimony of 

£ crime. ¢ 

"* Ahevery good.”-——“ Hush, gentlemen ! here is the court ; let us go 
to our places.” A noise was heard in the hall ; the sergeant-de-vi 
called his two protdgds with an cat Sa “Hem !” and the door-keepes 
ing, called out, with that shrill voice peculiar to his order, even ia 
the days of Beaumarchais, “The court, gentlemen |” : 
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CHAPTER CX, } 
THE DEED OF ACCUSATION, 4 


THE judges took their places in the midst of the most profound silence ; 
the jury took their seats ; M. de Villefort, the object of unusual attention 
and we had almost said of general admiration, sat in the arm-chalr, and 
cast a tranquil glance around him. Every person looked with astonish- 
ment on that grave and severe face, the calm expression of which personal 
griefs had been unable to disturb; and the aspect of a man who was @ 
stranger to all human emotions, excited a kind of térror. | 

“ Gendarmes !” said the president, “lead in the accused.” 

At these words the public attention became more intense, and all eyes. 
were turned towards the door through which Benedetto was to enter. The 
door soon opened, and the accused appeared. The same impression was, 
ae ele by all present ; and no one was deceived by the expression, 
of his countenance. His features bore no sign of that deep emotion which 
stops the beating of the heart and blanches the cheek. His hands, grace- 
fully placed, one upon his hat, the other in the opening of his white waist- 
coat, were not at all tremulous ; his eye was calm, and even brilliant, 
Scarcely had he entered the hall, when he glanced at the whole body of 
magistrates and assistants : his eye rested longer on the president, and 
still more so on the procureur du roi. By the side of Andrea was pla 
the lawyer who was to conduct his defence, and who had been chosen by 
the court; for Andrea disdained to pay any attention to those details, to 
which ne appeared to attach no importance. The lawyer was a young 
man with light hair, and whose face expressed a hundred times more emo- 
tion than that which characterized the prisoner. 

The president called for the deed of accusation, corrected, as we know, 
by the clever and implacable pen of De Villefort. During the reading o 
this, which was long, the public attention was continually drawn towards 
Andrea, who bore the burden with Spartan unconcern. Villefort had 
never been so concise and eloquent : the crime was represented under the 
liveliest colours ; the former life of the prisoner, his transformation, a re- 
view of his life from the earliest period, were set forth with all the talent 

t_a knowledge of human life could furnish to a mind like that of the 
rocureur du roi. Benedetto was thus for ever lost in public opinion be- 
fore the sentence of the law could be pronounced. Andrea paid no atten- 
tion to the successive charges which were brought against him. M, de 
Villefort, who examined him attentively, and who no doubt practised upon 
him all the psychological studies he was accustomed to use, in vain en- 
deavoured to make him lower his eyes, notwithstanding the depth and 
profundity of his gaze. At length the deed was read. | 3 

“ Accused,” said the president, “your name and sumame?”’ Andrey 

rose, “Excuse me, M. le Président,” he said, in a clear voice, “ but I see 
ou are going to adopt a course of questions through which I cannot fol- 
te you. I Have an idea, which I will explain by-and-by, of making ~~ 
exception to the ysual form of accusation. Allow me, them, if you r*-- 
to answer én different order, or I will not do so at all” The ast 
president looked at the jury, who themselves looked upon the ph 
diroi, The whole assembly manifested great surprise ; but Andre 
peared, quite unmoved. “Your age? said the president: “will; 
answer that question ?’-—“T will answer that questicn, ay well aa, 
rest, M. le Président, but in its turn,” a 
“Your age?” repeated the president, 
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“T am twenty-one years old; or rather I shall be in a few days, as I 
was born the night of the 27th of September, 1817.” M. de Villefort, who 
was busy taking down some notes, raised his head at the mention of this 
date. Where were you born ?” continued the president—_—* At Auteuil, 
near Paris.” M. de Villefort a second time raised his head, looked at 
Benedetto, as if he had been gazing at the head of Medusa, and became 
livid, As for Benedetto, he gracefully wiped his lips with a fine cambric 
pocket-handkerchief. “Your profession ?” “First I was a forger,” 
answered Andrea, as calmly as possible ; “then I became a thief; and, 
lately, have become an assassin.” A murmur, or rather storm, of indigna- 
tion burst from all parts of the series The judges themselves ap- 
peared stupefied ; and the jury manifested tokens of disgust for a stoicism 
so unexpected from a fashionable man. M. de Villefort pressed his hand 
upon his brow, which, at first pale, had become red and burning ; then he 
suddenly rose, and looked around as though he had lost his senses—he 
wanted air. 

“ Are you looking for anything, M. le Procureur du Roi ?” asked Bene- 
detto, with his most pleasing smile. M. de Villefort answered nothing, 
but sat, or rather threw himself down again upon his chair. “ And now, 
prisoner, will you consent to tell your name ?” said the president. ‘“ The 
brutal affectation with which you have enumerated and classified your 
crimes calls for a severe reprimand on the part of the court, both in the 
name of morality, and for the respect due to humanity. You appear to 
consider this a point of honour, and it may be for this reason you have 
delayed acknowledging your name. You wished it to be preceded by all 
these titles.” 

“It is quite wonderful, M. le Président, how entirely you have read my 
thoughts,” said Benedetto, in his softest voice and most polite manner. 
“ This is, indeed, the reason why I begged you to alter the order of the 
questions.” The public astonishment had reached itsheight. There was 
no longer any deceit or bravado in the manner of the accused. The 
audience seemed like some thunder-cloud about to burst over the gloomy 
scene. 

“Well!” said the president ; “ your name ?”?——“ I cannot tell you my 
name, since I do not know it ; but I know my father’s, and will pronounce 
it.” 





“Repeat your father’s name,” said the president. Not a whisper, not a 
breath was heard in that vast assembly ; every one waited anxiously. 

“My father is the procureur du roi,” replied Andrea, calmly. 

“The procureur du roi?” said the president, stupefied, and witnout 
noticing the agitation which spread over the face of M. de Villefort; “the 
procureur du roi ?”———“ Yes ; and if you wish to know his name, I will 
tell it,—he is named Villefort.”. The explosion, which had been so long 
restrained, from a feeling of respect to the court of justice, now burst forth 
like thunder from the breasts of all present ; the court itselfgdid not seek 
to restrain the movement of fhe multitude. The exclamations, the insults 
addressed to Benedetto, who remained perfectly unconcerned, the ener~ 
getic géstures, the movement of the gendarmes, the sneers of the scum of 
the crowd—always sure to rise to the surface in case of any disturbanceg= 
all this lasted five minutes, before the door-keepers and magistrates were 
able to restore silence. In the midst of this tumult the voice of the presi« 
dent was heard to exclaim,—“ Are you playing with justice, Becuaed: and 
do you dare set your fellow-citizens an example of disorder which even in 
these times has never heen equalled ” : 
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Several persons hurried up to M. de Villefort, who was nearly buried in 
his chair, offering him consolation, encouragement, and protestations of 
zeal and sympathy. Order was re-established in the hall, with the ex- 
ception of a few who still moved and whispered. A lady, it was said, had 
just fainted ; they had supplied her with a smelling-bottle, and she had 
recovered. During the scene of tumult, Andrea had turned his smiling 
face towards the assembly ; then, leaning with one hand on the oaken rail 
of his bench, in the most graceful attitude possible, he said :—* Gentle- 
men, I assure you I had no idea of insulting the court, or of making a 
useless disturbance in the presence of this honourable assembly. They - 
ask my age; I tell it. They ask where I was born; I answer. They ack 
my name ; I cannot give it, since my parents abandoned me. But though 
I cannot give my own name, not possessing one, I can tell them my 
father’s. Now I repeat, my father is named M. de Villefort, and I am 
ready to prove it.” F 

There was an energy, a conviction, and a sincerity in the manner of the 

young man, which silenced the tumult. All eyes were turned fora 
moment towards the procureur du roi, who sat as motionless as though a 
thunderbolt had changed hiin intoacorpse. “ Gentlemen !” said Andrea, 
commanding silence by his voice and manner ; “I owe you the proofs and 
explanations of what I have said.”—-—“ But,” said the irritated president, 
“you called yourself Benedetto, declared yourself an orphan, and clarmed 
Corsica as your country.” 
' “T said anything I pleased, in order that the solemn declaration I have 
iust made should not be withheld, which otherwise would certainly have 
been the case. I now repeat that I was born at Auteuil on the night of 
the 27th September, 1817, and that I am the son of the procureur du roi, 
M. de Villefort. Do you wish for any further details? I will give them. 
I was born in No. 28, Rue de Ja Fontaine, in a room hung with red damask: 
my father took me in his arms, telling my mother I was dead; wrapped 
me in a napkin marked with an H and an N ; and carried me into a gar- 
den, where he buried me alive.” 

A shudder ran through the assembly when they saw that the confidence 
of the prisoner increased in proportion with the terror of M. de Villefort. 
“ But how have you become acquainted with all these details ?’ asked the 
president. 

“T will tell you, M. le Président. A man who had sworn vengeance 
against my father, and had long watched his opportunity to kill him, had 
introduced himself that night into the garden in which my father buried 
me. He was concealed in a thicket ; he saw my father bury something»in 
the ground, and stabbed him in the midst of the operation ; then, thinking 
the deposit might contain some treasure, he turned up the ground, and 
found me still living. The man carried me to the hospital for cv/asds 
trouvés, where J was inscribed under the number 37, Three months after- 
wards, a weman travelled from Rogliano to Paris to fetch me, and having 
claimed me as her son, carried me away. ® Thus, you see, though bor, in 
Paris, I was brought up in Corsica.” : _— 

There was a moment’s silence, during which one could have fgncied the 

ehall empty, so profound was the stillness. “ Proceed !” said the president. 
--—“ Certainly, I might have lived happily amongst those good people. 
who adored me ; but my perverse disposition prevailed over the virty 
which my adopted mother endeavoured to instil into my heart. I increasea 
in wickedness till 1 committed crime. One day when I cursed Providence 
for making me so wicked, and ordaining me to such a fate, my addpted 
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father said to the, ‘Do not blaspheme, unhappy child 1 the crime is your 
fathér’s not yours ; your father’s, who devoted you to death, or to a life of 
misery, in case, by a miracle, you should escape his doom.’ Since then 1 
ceased to blaspheme, but I cursed my father. This is why I have uttered 
the words for which you blame me; this is why I have filled this whole 
assenrbly with horror. if I have committed an additional crime, punish 
me ; but if you will allow that ever since the day of niy birth my fate has 
been sad, bitter, and lamentable, then pity me.”—-—-“ But your mother ” 
asked the president. oo 

“My mother thought me dead; she is not guilty. I did not even wish 
to know her name, nor do I know it.” Just then a piercing cry, endin 
in a sob, burst from the centre of the crowd, who encircled the lady who hac 
before fainted, and who now fell into a violent fit of hysterics. She was 
carried out of the hall, and in doing so, the thick veil which concealed her 
face dropped off, and Madame Danglars was recognised. Notwithstand= 
ing his shattered nerves, the stumning sensation in his ears, and the species 
of madness which turned his brain, Villefort rose as he perceived her. 
“The proofs! the proofs !” said the president ; “ remember this tissue of 
horrors must be supported by the clearest proofs." ——* The proofs ?” said 
Benedetto, laughing ; “do you want proofs ”” “Yes,” 

, Well, then, look at M. de Villefort, and then ask me for proofs.” 

' Every one turned towards the procureur du roi, who, unable to bear the 
universal gaze now riveted on him alone, advanced, staggering, into the 
midst of the tribunal, with his hair dishevelled, and his face indented with 
the mark of his nails. The whole assembly uttered a long murmur of 
astonishment. “Father!” said Benedetto, ““I am asked for proofs, do 
you wish me to give them 7“ No, no, it is useless !” stammered M. de 
Villefort, in a hoarse voice ; “no, it 1s useless !” 

* How useless ?” cried the president, “ what do you mean 

“{ mean that I feel it impossible to struggle against this deadly weight 
which crushes me. Gentlemen, I know I! am in the hands of an avenging 
God! We need no proofs; everything relating to this young man is 
true.” A dull, gloomy silence, like that which precedes some awful pheno- 
menon of nature, pervaded the assembly, who shuddered in dismay. 
“What! M. de Villefort,” cried the president, “do you yield to an hallu- 
cination? What! are you no longer in possession of your senses? This 
strange, unexpected, terrible accusation has disordered your reason. 
Come, recover.” 

‘The procureur du roi dropped his head: his teeth chattered like those 
of a man under a violent attack of fever, and yet he was deadly pale 

*{ am in possession of all my senses, sir,” he said; “my body alone 
suffers, as you may suppose. I acknowledge myself guilty of all the young 
man has brought against me, and from this hour hold myself under the 
authority of the Wario du roi who will succeed me.” 

And as he spoke these wordg with a hoarse, choking voice, fe staggered 
towards the door, which was mechanically opened by a doorkeeper. 
whole assembly were dumb with astonishment at the revelation and con- 
fession which had produced a catastrophe so different to that which had 
been 4 ed during the last fortnight by the Parisian world. 

“ Well,” said Beauchamp, “let therh now say that drama is unnatural !” 
~~" Ma joi said Chiteau-Renaud, “1 would rather end my career like 
M. de ote 3 a pistol-shot seems quite delightful, compared with this 


*And so he has comutitted murder,” said Beatichamp.——“ And 1, 100, 
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tg ei . marrying his daughter,” said Debray, “She did well to 
9 r _ 

. The sitting is adjourned, gentlemen,” said the president ; * fresh: im 
quiries will be made, and the case will be tried next session by another 
thagistrate.” As for Andrea, who was as calm ahd more interesting than 
ever, he left the hall, escorted by gendarmes, who involuntarily paid hit 
gome attention. “Well, what do you think of this, my fine fellow ?” asked 
Debray of the sergent-de-ville, slipping a louis into his hand. “There will 
be extenuating circumstances,” he replied. 


CHAPTER CXI. 
EXPIATION. 


NOTWITHSTANDING the density of the crowd, M. de Villefort saw it _ 
before him. There is something so awe-inspiring in great afflictions, that, 
even in the worst times, the first emotion of a crowd has cen been 
to sympathise with the sufferer in a great catastrophe. Many people have 
been assassinated in a tumult; but even criminals have rarely been it- 
sulted during their trial. Thus Villefort passed through the mass of 
spectators and officers of the Palais, and withdrew. ough he had 
acknowledged his guilt, he was protected by his grief. There aré some 
situations which men understand by instinct, though their reason cannot 
explain them; in stich cases the greatest orator is he who titers the 
loudest and most natural cry, which conveys a whole story to the mob, 
It would be difficult to describe the state of stupor in which Villefort left 
the Palais. Every pulse beat with feverish excitement, every nerve was 
strained, every vein swollen, and every part of his body seemed to soffer 
distinctly from the rest, thus multiplying his agony a thousandfold. 
Habit alone guided him through the passage ; he threw aside his magis- 
terial robe; he could not bear the weight on his shoulders. Havmg 
staggered as far as the Rue Dauphiné, he perceived his carriage, awoke 
his sleeping coachman by opening the door himself, threw himself on the 
cushions, and pointed towards the Faubourg Saint-Honoré ; the carriage 
drove on. All the weight of his fallen fortune seemed suddenly to crash 
him ; he could not foresee the consequences ; he could not contemplate 
the future with the indifference of a cold murderer. One thought filled 
his mind ; he saw the workings of a Divine hand in all that had happened. 
The carriage rolled rapidly. Vilefort, while turning restlessly on the 
cushions, felt something press against him. He put out his hand to re- 
move the object ; it was a fan which Madame de Villefort had left in the 
carriage ; this fan awakened a recollection which darted through his mitid 
like lightning He thought of his wife. ae . 
“Oh !” he grclaimed, as though a red-hot iron were piercing his heart, 
During the fast hour his own crime had #ilone beeh presented to his 
mind ; now another object, not less terrible, eoedeny esented itself, 
His wife ! fe had just acted the inexorable judge with her, he Rad cén- 
ign her to death ; and she, crushed by remorse, struck with? terra 
covered with the shante inspired by the eloquence of ##s irreproachatte 
virtue,—she, a poor weak woman, without help or the power of defending 
herself against his absolute and supreme will-—she might at that very 
moment, perhaps, be preparing to die! An hour had elapsed since Ner. 
‘condétnnation : at that moment, doubtless, she was recalling all Mee 
ries to her memory ; she was asking pardon for het sins ; pérhaps ¢ 
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was even writing a letter imploring forgiveness from her virtuous husband 
—-a forgiveness she was purchasing with her death! Villefort again 
groaned with anguish and despair. “Ah!” he exclaimed, “that woman 
became criminal only from associating with me! I carried the infection 
of crime with me, and she has caught it as she would the typhus-fever, the 
cholera, the plague! And yet I have punished her—lI have dared to tell 
her-—/ have—‘ Repent and die! But no! she must not die, she shall 
live and follow me. We will flee from Paris, and go far as the earth 
reaches. I told her of the scaffold ; oh, Heavens! I forgot that it awaits 
me also! How could I pronounce that word? Yes, we will fly : I will 
confess all to her,—I will tell her daily that I also have committed a 
crime !—Oh! what an alliance with the tiger and the serpent! worthy 
wife of such as I am! She mus/ live that my infamy may diminish hers.” 
And Villefort dashed open the window in front of the carriage. “ Faster! 
faster !” he cried, in a tone which electrified the coachman. The horses, 
impelled by fear, flew towards the house. 

‘Yes, yes,” repeated Villefort, as he approached his home—“ yes, that 
woman must live, she must repent, and educate my son, the sole survivor, 
with the exception of the indestructible old man, of the wreck of my house. 
She loves him ; it was for his sake she has committed these crimes. We 
ought never to despair of softening the heart of a mother who loves her 
child ; she will repent ; no one will know she has been guilty ; the crimes 
which have taken place in my house, though they now occupy the public 
mind, will be forgotten in time; or if, indeed, a few enemies should persist 
in remembering them, why, then, I will add themto my guilty list. What 
will it signify if one, two, or three more are added? My wife and child 
shall escape from this gulf, carrying treasures with them; she will live 
and may yet be happy, since her child, in whom all her love is centred, 
will be with her. I shall have performed a good action, and my heart 
will be lighter.” And the procureur du roi breathed more freely than he 
had done for some time. 

The carriage stopped at the door of the hotel. Villefort leaped out of 
the carriage, and saw his servants, surprised at his early return: he could 
read no other expression on their features. Neither of them spoke to 
him ; they merely stood aside to let him pass by, as usual, nothing more. 
As he passed by M. Noirtier’s room, he perceived, through the half-open 
door, two figures; but he experienced no curiosity to know who was 
visiting his father ; anxiety carried him on further. 

“ Come,” he said, as he ascended the stairs leading to his wife’s room, 
“nothing is changed here.” He then closed the door of the landing. 
“No one must disturb us,” he said ; “I must speak freely to her, accuse 
myself, and say—” he approached the door, touched the crystal handle, 
which yielded to his hand. “Not locked !” he cried; “that is well.” 
And he entered the little room in which Edward slept; for though the 
child went to schoo! during, the day, his mother could not tllow him to be 
separated from her at night. With a single glance Villefort’s eye ran 
through the room. ‘Not here,” he said ; “doubtless she is,jn her bed- 
roomé He rushed towards the door; it was bolted ; he stopped, shud- 
dering. “Heloise !” he cried. He fancied he heard the sound of a paece 
of furniture being removed. “ Heloise!” he repeated. 

_ “Who is there ”’ answered the voice of her he sought. He thought 
that voice more feeble than usual. | 

“Open the door !” cried Villefort ; “open, itis 1.” But notwithstandin 
‘this request, notwithstanding the tone of anguish in which it was uttered, 
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the door remained closed. Villefort burst it open with a violent blow. 
At the entrance of the room which led to her boudoir, Madame dé Ville- 
fort was standing erect, pale, her features contracted, and her eyes glaring 
horribly. “ Heloise! Heloise !” he said, “ what is the matter? Speak !” 
The young woman extended her stiff white hand towards him. “It is 
done, sir!” she said, with a rattling which seemed to tear her throat. 
“What more do you want?” and she fell on the floor. Villefort ran to 
her and seized her hand, which convulsively clasped a crystal bottle with 
a golden stopper. Madame de Villefort was dead. Villefort, maddened 
with horror, stepped back to the threshold of the door, fixing his eyes on 
the corpse: “Myson!” he exclaimed suddenly, “where is my son ?— 
Edward, Edward !” and he rushed out of the room, still crying, “ Edward ! 
Edward !” The name was pronounced in such a tone of anguish that the 
servants ran up. 

“Where is my son ?” asked Villefort ; “let him be removed from the 
house, that he may not see y 

“ Master Edward is not downstairs, sir,” replied the valet-de-chambre. 

“Then he must be playing in the garden ; go and see.” “ No, sir ; 
Madame de Villefort sent for him half an hour ago; he went into her 
room, and has not been downstairs since.” A cold perspiration burst out 
on Villefort’s brow ; his legs trembled, and his brain filled with a confused 
maze of ideas. “In Madame de Villefort’s room?” he mu:mured, and 
slowly returned, with one hand wiping his forehead, and with the other 
supporting himself against the wall. To enter the room, he must again see 
the body of his unhappy wife. To call Edward he must 1e-awaken the echo 
of that room which now appeared like a sepulchre : to speak seemed like 
violating the silence of the tomb. His tongue clave to the roof of his mouth, 

“Edward !” he stammered—“ Edward !” The child did not answer. 
Where, then, could he be, if he had entered his mother’s room and not 
since returned? He stepped forward. The corpse of Madame de Ville- 
fort was stretched across the doorway leading to the room in which Edward 
must be ; those glaring eyes seemed to watch over the threshold, and the 
lips expressed a terrible and mysterious irony. Through the open door 
a portion of the boudoir was visible, containing an upright piano, anda 
blue satin couch. Villefort stepped forward two or three paces, and 
beheld his child lying—no doubt asleep on the sofa. The unhappy man 
uttered an exclamation of joy ; a ray of lhght seemed to penetrate the 
abyss of despair and darkness. He had only to step over the corpse, 
enter the boudoir, take the child in his arms, and flee far, far away. 

Villefort no longer presented a type of civilised man: he more re- 
sembled a tiger wounded te death, whose teeth were broken in his last 
agony. He no longez feared realities, but phantoms. He leaped over 
the corpse as though it had been a furnace. He took the child in his 
arms, pressed him, shook him, called him, but the child replied not. He 

ressed his bu@ning lips to the cheeks, but thgy were icy cold and pale; 
he felt his stiffened limbs ; he pressed his hand upon the heart, but it no 
longer beat,: the child was dead. A folded paper fell from Edward's 
breast. Villefort, thunderstruck, fell upon his knees ; the child déopped 
froma his arms, and rolled on the floor by the side of its mother. He 
picked up the paper, and, recognising his wife’s writing, ran his eyes 
rapidly over its contents: they were as follows : | 








“You know that I was a good mother, since it was for my son’s sake 
I became criminal. A good mother cannot depart without her son.” 
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Villefort could not believe hig eves, he could not believe his reason ; 
dragged himself towards the child’s Corpse, and examined it as a 
lioness contemplates its dead cub. Then a piercing cry escaped from his 
reast, and he cried, “Still the hand of God.” The twa victims alarmed 
him ; he could not bear the solitude only shared by two corpses. Unt] 
then he had been sustained by rage, by his strength of mind, by despair 
‘by the supreme agony which led the Titans to scale the heavens, an 
Ajax to defy the gods. He now rose, his head bent beneath the weight 
pf grief, and shaking his damp staring hair—he who had never felt com- 
sion for any one determined ta seek his father, that he might have 
some one to whom he could relate his misfortunes,—some one by whose 
side he might weep. He descended the little stairs with which we are 
quainted, and entered Noirtier’s room. The old man appeared to be 
foening attentively and as affectionately as his infirmities would allow to 
the Abbé Busoni, who looked cold and calm, as usyal. Villefort, per- 
ceiving the abbé, passed his hand across his brow. He recollected the 
call he had made upon him after the dinner at Auteuil, and then the visit 
the abbé had himself paid to his house on the day of Valentine’s death. 

You here, sir !” he exclaimed ; “do you, then, never appear but to act as 
an escort to death ?” 

Busoni turned round, and perceiving the excitement depicted on the 
magistrate’s face, the savage lustre of his eyes, he understood that the 
cene of the assizes had been accomplished ; but beyond this he was 
ignorant. “T came to pray over the body of your daughter.” 

. “And, now, why are you here ?” 

“T come to tell you that you have sufficiently repaid your debt, and that 
from this moment I will pray to God to forgive you as I do.” 
“Good Heavens !” exclaimed Villefort, stepping back fearfully, “ surely 
that is not the voice of the Abbé Busoni !” 
“No !” the abbé threw off his false tonsure, shook his head, and his 
hair, no longer confined, fell in black masses around his manly face. 
“Tt is the face of the Count of Monte-Cristo !” exclaimed the procureur 
du roi, with a haggard expression. 3 
You are not exactly right, M. le Procureur du Roi; you must o 
wrther back.”——* That voice ! that yoice !—where did I first hear it 
“You heard it for the first time at Marseilles, twenty-three years ago, 
the day of your marriage with Mademoiselle de Saint-Méran. Refer to 
our papers.”——“ You are not Busoni?—you are not Monte-Cristo? 
h, Heavens! you are, then, some concealed, implacable, and mortal 
epemy : I must have wronged you in some way at Marseilles. Ob! woe 
me 
“Yes; you are, indeed, right,” said the count, crossing his arms over 
his broad chest ; “search! search !”"——-“ But what have I done to you?” 
gaclaimed Villefort, whose mind was balancing between reason and jn- 
Sanity, ip that claud which is neither q dream nor reality, “ what have I 
Aone to you? Tell me, thépn! Speak !” 
“You condemned me to a horrible, tedious death,—you killed my 
fathey—you deprived me of liberty, of love, and happiness.” * 

“Who are you, then? Who are you?”——“I am the spectre af a 
wretch you buried in the dungeons of the Chateau @WI£ The form of the 
Count of Monte-Cristo was given to that spectre when he at length issued 
from his tomb, enriched with gold and diamonds to reconduct him to you !” 

“Ahi I recognise you! I recognise you !” exclaimed the procyrenr du 
toi; “you are——” : | | | 
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“T am Edmond Dantés !” 

“You are Edmond Dantés !” cried Villefort, seizing the count by the 
wrist, “then come here!” And he dragged Monte-Cristo up the stairs ; 
who, ignorant of what had happened, followed him in astonishment, pre~ 
saging some new catastrophe, “ Hold, Edmond Dantés? he said, ing. 
to the bodies of his wife and child. “See! are you well stage a 
Monte-Cristo became pale at this horrible sight ; he felt he had pas 
beyond the bounds of vengeance, and that he could no longer say, “ God. 
is for and with me.” With an expression of indescribable anguish he 
threw himself upon the body of the child, reopened its eyes, felt its pulse, 
and then rushed with him into Valentine’s room, of which he double- 
locked the door. “ My child !” cried Villefort, “he carries away the body 
of my child! Oh! curses, woe, death to you!” and he tried to follow 
Monte-Cristo ; but, as though in a dream, he was transfixed to the spot ; 
his eyes glared as though they were starting through the sockets; he. 
griped the flesh on his chest, until his nails were stained with blood; the 
veins of his temple swelled and boiled as though they would burst their 
narrow boundary, and deluge his brain with living fire. This lasted seve, 
ral minutes, until the frightful overturn of reason was accomplished ; then, 
uttering a loud cry, followed by a burst of laughter, he rushed down the 
Stairs. 

A quarter of an hour afterwards, the door of Valentine’s room epeoer 
and Monte-Cristo reappeared. Pale, with a dull eye and heavy heart, 
the noble features of that face, usually so calm and serene, appeared over- 
turned by grief In his arms he held the child, whom no skill had been 
able to recall to life. Bending on one knee, he placed it reverently by the 
side of its mother, with its head upon her breast. Then rising, he went 
out, and meeting a servant on the stairs, he asked,—“ Where is M. de 
Villefort ?” 

The servant, instead of answering, pointed to the garden. Monte- 
Cristo ran down the steps, and, advancing towards the spot deneesied 
beheld Villefort, encircled by his servants, with a spade in his hand, an 
digging the earth with fury. “It is not here!’ hecried, “tis not here !* 
And then he moved further on, and recommenced digging. 

Monte-Cristo approached him, and said, in a low voice, with an ex- 
pression almost humble,—“ Sir, you have indeed lost a son ; but-———* 

Villefort interrupted him ; he had neither listened nor heard. “Oh, I 
wild find it !” he cried ; “you may pretend he is not here, but I wl? find 
him, though I dig for ever!” Monte-Cristo drew back inhorrox “Ob P 
he said, “he is mad!” And as though he feared that the walls of the 
accursed house would crumble around him, he rushed into the street, fog 
the first time doubting whether he had the right to do as he had done. 
“Oh! enough of this,—enough of this,” he cried, “let me save the last.” 
On entering his house, he met Morrel, who wandered about like a ghest, 
“ Prepare yougself, Maximilian,” he said, with a smile, “we leave Paris 
o-morrow.”-——“ Have you nothing more toMo there ?” asked Morrel, » » 
aay No applied Monte-Cristo ; “God grant I may not have done tag 
much a ome 

eThe next day they indeed left, accompanied alone by Baptistip, Flaydde 
had taken away Ali, and Be.tuccio remained with Noirtiex. 
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“CHAPTER CXII. 
THE DEPARTURE, 


THE recent events formed the theme of conversation throughout all Paris, 
Emmanuel and his wife conversed with natural astonishment in their little 
apartment in the Rue Meslay upon the three successive, sudden, and 
most unexpected catastrophes of Morcerf, Danglars, and Villefort. Maxi- 
milian, who was paying them a visit, listened to their conversation, or 
rather was present at it, plunged in his accustomed state of apathy. “ In- 
deed,” said Julie, “might we not almost fancy, Emmanuel, that those 
people, so rich, so happy but yesterday, hac forgotten, in their prosperity, 
that an evil genius hovered over them, who, like the wicked fairies in Per. 
rault’s stories, presenting themselves, unbidden, at some wedding or bap- 
tism, has appeared all at once to revenge himself for their fatal neglect ” 
——“ What a dire misfortune !” said Emmanuel, thinking of Morcerf and 
Danglars. 

“What dreadful sufferings !” said Julie, remembering Valentine, but 
whom, with a delicacy natural to women, she did not name before her 
brother. 

“If the Supreme Being has directed the fatal blow,” said Emmanuel, 
“5t must be that He in His great goodness has perceived nothing in the 
past lives of these people to merit mitigation of their awful punishment.” 

“Do you not form a very rash judgment, Emmanuel?” said Julie. 
“When my father, with a pistol in his hand, was once on the point of 
committing suicide, had any one then said, ‘This man deserves his 
misery,’ would not that person have been deceived ?” 

“Yes; but your father was not allowed to fall. A being was commis- 
sioned to arrest the fatal hand of Death about to descend on him.” 

Emmanuel had scarcely uttered these words, when the sound of the 
dell was heard, the well-known signal given by the porter that a visitor 
had arrived. Nearly at the same instant, the door of the room was 
opened, and the Count of Monte-Cristo appeared on the threshold. The 
young people uttered a cry of joy, while Maximilian raised his head, but 
let it fall again immediately. “ Maximilian,” said the count, without ap- 
pearing to notice the different impressions which his presence produced 
on the little circle, “I come to seek you.” 

“To seek me?” repeated Morrel, as if awakening from a dream. 

“Yes,” said Monte-Cristo, “has it not been agreed that I should take 
you with me, and did I not tell you yesterday to prepare for departure ?” 

a 1 am ready,” said Maximilian ; “1 came expressly to wish them fare- 
wi 2 

“Whither are you going, count ?” asked Julie. 

“In the first instance to Marseilles, madame.” 

“To Marseilles !” exclaimed the young couple. 

“Yes, and I take your brqther with me.”———“ Oh ! courk,” said Julie, 
“will you restgre him to us cured of his melancholy?” Morrel turned 
away to conceal the confusion of his countenance. “You pereeive, then, 
that he@is not happy?” said the count. “Yes,” replied the young woman ; 
“and I fear much that he finds our home but a dull one.” : 

“T will undertake to divert him,” replied the count. 

“Tam ready to accompany you, sir,” said Maximilian. “Adieu, my 
kind friends! Emmanuel! Julie! Farewell !’"——-“ How, farewell” 
exclaimed Julie ; “do you leave us thus, so suddenly, without any prepa- 
tations for your journey, without even a passport ?” 
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* Needless delays but increase the grief of parting,” said Monte Cristo 
“and Maximilian has doubtless provided himself with everything requi- 
site ; at least, I advised him to do so.” 

“T have a passport, and my clothes are ready packed,” said Morrel, in 
his tranquil but mournful manner. . 

“Good !” said Monte-Cristo, smiling ; “in these prompt arrangements 
we recognise the order of a well-disciplined soldier.” 

“And you quit us thus ?” said Julie, “at a moment’s warning ; you do 
not give us a day—no, not even an hour before your departure ?” 

i “My carriage is at the door, madame ; and I must be in Rome in five 
ays.” 

* But does Maximilian go to Rome ?” exclaimed Emmanuel. 

“I am going wherever it may please the count to lead me,” said Morrel, - 
with a smile full of grief; “I am devoted to him for the next month.” 
“Qh! Heavens ! how strangely he expresses himself, count !” said Julie. 

“Maximilian accompanies me,” said the count, in his kindest and most 
persuasive manner; “therefore do not make yourself uneasy on your 
brother's account.”———“ Once more farewell, my dear sister ; Emmanuel, 
adieu !” Morrel repeated. 

“ His carelessness and indifference touch me to the heart,” said Julie. 
“Oh! Maximilian, Maximilian, you are certainly concealing something 
from us.”———-“ Pshaw !” said Monte-Cristo, “you will see him return to 
you gay, smiling, and joyful.” 

Maximihan cast a look of disdain, almost of anger, ox the count. 

“We must leave you,” said Monte-Cristo. 

“ Before you quit us, count,” said Julie, “ will you permit us to express 
to you all that the other day-——” 

“ Madame,” interrupted the count, taking her two hands in his, “all 
that you could say in words would never express that which I read in your 
eyes ; the thoughts of your heart are fully understood by mine. Like 
benefactors in romances, I should have left you without seeing you again ; 
but that would have been a virtue beyond my strength, because I ama 
weak and vain man, fond of the tender, kind, and thankful glances of my 
fellow creatures. On the eve of departure, I carry my egotism so far 
as to say, ‘Do not forget me, my kind friends, for probably you will never 
see me again.’ ” “ Never see you again !” exclaimed Emmanuel, whilst 
two large tears rolled down Julie’s cheeks, “never behold you again! It 
is not a man then, but some angel, that leaves us, and this angel is on the 
point of returning to heaven after having appeared on earth to do good.”. 

“ Say not so,” quickly returned Monte-Cristo,—“ say not so, my friends ; 
angels never err, celestial beings remain where they wish to be: fate ig 
not more powerful than they ; it is they who, on the contrary, overcome 
fate. No! Emmanuel, I am but a man, and your admiration Is as un- 
merited as your words are sacrilegious.” And pressing his lips on the 
hand of Julig who rushed into his arms, he extended, his other hand. to 
Emmanuel ; then tearing himself from this H®use, the abode of peace and 
happiness, he made a sign to Maximilian, who followed him peat he 
with the fndifference which was perceptible in him ever since the dea 
of Valentine had so stunned him. “Restore my brother to peace and 
happiness,” whispered Julie to Monte-Cristo. And the count pressed her 
hand in reply, as he had done eleven years before on the staircase leading 
to Morrel’s study. 

“Vou still confide, then, in Sinbad the Sailor ”” asked he, smiling. +; 

“Oh! yes,” was the ready answer. | 
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“Well, then, sleep in peace, and put your trust in the Lord.” As we 
have before said, the postchaise was waiting ; four powerful horses weré 
already pawing the ground with impatience, whilst at the foot of the steps, 
Ali, his face bathed in perspiration, and apparently just arrived from a 
long walk, was standing. “Well,” asked the count in Arabic, “have you 
Been to the old man’s?” Ali made a sign in the affirmative. 

“ And have you placed the letter before him, as I ordered you to do ” 

The slave respectfully signalized that he had. “And what did he say, 
or rather do?” Ali placed himself in the light, so that his master might 
sée him distinctly, and then imitating in his intelligent manner the counte- 
nance of the old man, he closed his eyes, as Noirtier was in the custom o 
doing when saying “ yes.” 

st Good { he accepts,” said Monte-Cristo, “ Now let us go.” 

A ae words had scarcely escaped him, when the carnage was on its 
road ; and the feet of the horses struck a shower of sparks from the pave- 
ment, Maxintilian settled himself in his corner without uttering a word. 
Half aii hour had fled when the carriage stopped suddenly ; the count had 
just pulled the silken check-string, which was fastened to Ali’s finget. The 
Nubian immediately descended, and opened the carriage door. It was a 
lovely starlight night—they had eed reached the top of the hill Villejuif, 
the platform from whence Paris, like some dark sea, is seen to agitate its 
mithons of lights, resembling phosphoric waves,—waves indeed, more 
noisy, more passionate, more changeable, more furious, more greedy, than 
those of the tempestuous ocean,—waves which never lie calm, like those 
of the vast sea,—waves ever destructive, ever foaming, and ever restless. 
The count remained alone, and on a sign from his hand, the carriage 
advanced Some steps. He contemplated for some time, with his arms 
crossed, the vast city. When he had fixed his piercing look on this 
modern Babylon, which equally engages the contemplation of the religious 
énthusiast, the materialist, and the scoffer,—“ Great city,” murmured he, 
inclining his head, and joining his hands as if in prayer, “less than six 
months have elapsed since first I entered thy gates. I believe that the 
Spirit of God Ted my steps to thee, and that He also enables me to quit 
thee in triumph ; the secret cause of my presence within thy walls I have 
confided alone to Him, who only has had the power to read my heart. God 
only knows that I rétire from thee without pride or hatred, but not with- 
out many regrets; He only knows that the power confided to me has 
fiever been made subservient to my personal good or to any useless 
caute. Oh ! great city! itis inthy palpitating bosom that I have found that 
which I sought; like a patient miner, I have dug deep into thy very 
éntrails to toot out evil thence ; now my work is accomplished, my mission 
is terrnihated, now thou canst néither afford me pain nor pleasure. Adieu, 
Paris ! adieu !” 

His look wandeted over the vast plain like that of some genius of the 
wight ; he passed .bis hand over his brow, and, getting inte the carriage, 
the door was closed on him,‘and it quickly disappeared on the other side 
of the Kill in a‘cloud of dust and noise. ; 


CHAPTER CXIT, | 
THE HOUSE IN THE ALLEES DE MEILLAN. : 
TEN leagués were passed without a single word being | Sistas Motrel 
was dreaming, and Monte-Cristo was ng at the dreamer 
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* Morrel,” said the count to him at Jength, “do you repent having fol: 
lowed me ?”’———“ No, count ; but to leave Paris-——” z 

“if IT thought happiness might await you ih Paris, Morrel, I. would 
have left you there.”-——“ Valentine reposes within the walls of Paris, 
and to leave Paris is like losing her a second time.” 

“ Maximilian,” said the count, “the friends that we have lost do not res 

se in the bosom of the earth, but are buried deep in our hearts; and 
it has been thus ordained, that we may always be accompanied by therm. 
I have two friends, who in this way never depart from me; the one whé 
gave me being, and the other who conferred knowledge and intelligence 
onme. Their spirits live in me. I consult them when doubtful, and if J 
ever do any good, it is to their good counsels that I am indebted. Listen 
to the voice of your heart, Morrel, and ask it whether you ought to pre- 
serve this melancholy extcrior towards me.”-———“ My friend,” said Maxi- 
milian, “the voice of my heart is very sorrowfnl, and points out the fututé 
im most unhappy colours.” 

“It is ever thas that weakened minds see everything as through a black 
veil; the soul forms its own horizons ; your soul is darkened, and const- 
quently the sky of the future appears stormy and unpromising ” 

“That may possibly be true,” said Maximilian ; and he again subsided 
into his thoughtful mood. 

The journey was performed with that marvellous rapidity which the tm- 
limited power of the count ever commanded, towns Red from them like 
shadows on their path, and trees shaken by the first winds of autumn seemed 
like giants madly rushing on to meet them, and retreating as rapidly when 
once reached. The following morning they arrived at Chalons, where 
the count’s steamboat waited for them; without an instant being 
lost, the carriage was placed on board, and the two travellers embarke 
without delay. The boat was built for speed ; her two paddle-wheels re- 
sembled two wings with which she skimmed the water ikea bird. Morrel 
was not insensible to that sensation of delight which is generally ex- 
perianced in passing rapidly through the air, and the wind, which occasion- 
ally raised the hair from his forehead, seemed x the point of dispelling 
momentarily the clouds collected there. As the distance increased between 
the travellers and Paris, and almost superhuman serenity appeared to sur- 
round the count, he might have been taken for an exile about to revisit 
his native land. Ere long Marseilles presented herself to view. Marseilles, 
full of life and enerzy,—Marstilles, the younger sister of Tyre and Car. 
thage, that has succeeded to them in the empire of the Mediterranean, 
Marseilles, that with age increases in vigour and strength,— Marseilles 
was seen. Powerful memories were stirred within them by the fick 





that round tower, that Fort Saint-Nicolas, that port with its quays of 
where they had both gambolled as children ; and it was with one acc 
that they stopped on the Cannebiére. A vessel was setting sail for Algt 
on board of Nich the bustle usually attending departpre ee ‘ 
passengers and their relations crowded on tMe deck, friends taking a ~ 
der, but sorrowful leave of each other, some weeping, others noisy in 1 
grief, formed a spectacle, exciting even to tHose who witnessed sin ios 
wires daily, but which had not the power to disturb the current of thought 
that had taken possession of the mind of Maximilian from the inomedit 
he had set foot on the broad pavement of the quay. 

“ Here,” said he, leaning heavily on the arm of Monte-Cristo,—* he 
is the spot where my father stopped, when the PAéaraom entered the; ~ 
it was that the good old man whom you saved from death : 
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henoltr, threw himself into my arms. _ I yet feel his warm tears on my 
face, and his were not the aaly tears shed, for many who witnessed our 
meeting wept also.” Monte-Cristo gently smiled and said,—“I was 
there ;’ at the same time pointing to the corner of a street. Ashe spoke, 
and in the very direction he indicated, a groan, expressive of bitter grief, 
was heard ; and a woman was seen waving her head to a passenger on 
board the vessel about to sail Monte-Cristo looked at her with an 
emotion that must have been remarked by Morrel had not his eyes been 
fixed on the vessel. 

“Oh! heavens!” exclaimed Morrel, “I do not deceive myself—that 
young man who is waving his hat, that youth in the uniform of a lieu- 
tenant, is Albert de Morcerf !” 

“ Yes,” said Monte-Cristo, “I recognised him ”~——“’ How so ?—you were 
looking the other way.” The count smiled, as he was in the habit of doing 
when he did not want to make any reply, and he again turned his looks 
towards the veiled female, who soon disappeared at the corner of the 
street. Turning to his friend,—“ Dear Maximilian,” said the count, 
“have you nothing to do in this land ?)——“I have to weep over the 
grave of my father,” replied Morrel, in a broken voice, 

“Well, then, go,—wait for me there, and I will soon join you.” 

“You leave me, then ?’?-—“ Yes ; I also have a pious visit to pay.” 

Morrel allowed his hand to fall into that which the count extended to 
him ; then with an inexpressible melancholy inclination of the head he 
quitted the count, and bent his steps to the east of the city. Monte-Cristo | 
remained on the same spot until Maximilian was out of sight; he then 
walked slowly towards the Allées de Meillan to seek out a small house with 
which our readers must have been familiar at the commencement of this 
story. It yet stood under the shade of the fine avenue of lime-trees, 
which forms one of the most frequent walks of the idlers of Marseilles ; 
covered by an immense vine, which spreads its aged and blackened 
branches over the stone front, burnt yellow by the ardent sun of the south. 
Two stone steps, worn away by the friction of the feet, led to the door, 
made of three planks, which, owing to their never having made acquaint- 
ance with paint or varnish, parted annually to reunite again when the 
- damp season arrived, This house, with all its crumbling antiquity and 
3 ata misery, was yet cheerful and picturesque, and was the same that 
old Dantés formerly inhabited—the ‘only difference being that the old 
man occupied merely the garret, while the whole house was now placed 
at the command of Mercédés by the count. 

The female whom the count had seen leave the ship with so much regret 
entered this house; she had scarcely closed the door after her when 
Monte-Cristo appeared at the corner of a street, so that he found and lost 
her again almost at the same instant. The worn-out steps were old 
acquaintances of his ; he knew better than any one else how to open that 
weather-beaten door, with a large headed nail, which served to raise the 
latch within. He ehtered without knocking, or giving any other intimation 
of his presence, as if he had been the friend or the master of the place. At 
the end of a passage, paved with bricks, was seen a little garden, bathed 
in sunduine, and rich in warmth and light—it was in this garden that 
Mercédés found in the place indicated by the count, the sum of money 
which he, through a sense of delicacy, intimated had been placed there 
four-and-twenty years previously. The trees of the garden were easily seen 
from the steps of the street-door. Monte-Cristo, on stepping into the 
house, heard a sigh, almost resembling a deep sob; he-Inoked in the 
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direction whence it came, and there, under an arbour of Virginian jessa-. 
mine, with its thick foliage, and beautiful long purple flowers, he perceived 
Mercédés seated, with her head bowed, and weeping bitterly. She had: 
raised her veil, and with her face hidden by her hands, was giving free 
scope to those sighs and tears which had been so long restrained by the 

resence of her son. Monte-Cristo advanced a few paces, which were 

eard on the gravel. Mercédés raised her head, and uttered a cry of 
terror on beholding a man before her. 

“ Madame,” said the count, “it is no longer in my power to restore you 
to happiness, but I -ffer you consolation ; will you deign to accept it as 

‘coming from a friend ?»——“I am, indeed, most wretched,” replied 
Mercédés. “ Alone in the world, I had but my son, and he has left me !” 

“He possesses a noble heart, madame,” replied the count, “and he has 
acted rightly. He feels that every man owes a tribute to his country ; some 
contribute their talents, others their industry ; those devote their blood, these 
their nightly labours, to the same cause. Had he remained with you, his 
life must have become a hateful burden, nor would he have participated in 
your griefs. He will increase in strength and honour by struggling with 
adversity, which he will convert into prosperity. Leave him to build u 
the future for you, and I venture to say you will confide it to safe 
hands.”—-——“ Oh !” replied the wretched woman, mournfully shaking her 
head, “the prosperity of which you speak, and which, from the bottom of 
my heart, I pray God in His mercy to grant him, I can never enjoy. The 
bitter cup of adversity has been drained by me to the very dregs, and I 
feel that the grave is not far distant. You have acted kindly, couni, in 
bringing me back to the place where I have enjoyed so much bliss. I 
ought to meet death on the same spot where happiness was once all my 
own. 

‘Alas !” said Monte-Cristo, “your words sear and embitter my heart, 
the more so as you have every reason to hate me. I have been the cause 
of all your misfortunes ; but why do you pity, instead of blame me? You 
render me still more unhappy——” 

“ Hate you, blame you—you, Edmond! Hate—reproach the man that 
has spared my son’s life! For was it not your fatal and sanguinary inten- 
tion to destroy that son of whom M. de Morcerf was so proud? Oh, look 
at me well, and discover, if you can, even the semblance of a reproach in 
me.” The count looked up, and fixed his eyes on Mercédés, who, partly 
rising from her seat, extended both her hands towards him. “ Oh, look at 
me,” continued she, with a feeling of profound melancholy ; “my eyes 
no longer dazzle by their brilliancy, for the time has long fled since I used 
to smile on Edmond Dantés, who anxiously looked out for me from the 
window of yonder garret, then inhabited by his old father. Years of grief 
hhave created an abyss between those days and the present. I neither re- 
poe you nor hate you, my friend! Oh, no, Edmond, it is myself that 
I blame, myself that I hate! Oh, miserable creature that I am !” cried 
she, clasping her hands, and raising her eyegto heavert. “I once possesséd 
piety, innocence, and love, the three ingredients of the happiness of angels, 
and now what am I?” Monte-Cristo approached her, and silently rook 
her hand. “No,” said she, withdrawing it gently—“no, my friewd, touch 

e not. You have spared me, yet of all those who have fallen under your 
vengeance I was the most guilty. They were influenced by hatred, by 
avarice, and by self-love ; but I was base, and, for want of courage, actéd 
against my judgment. Nay, do not press my hand, Edmond ; you ate 
thinking of some kind expression, I am sure, to console mé, but do not: 
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bastow it on me, for Iam no longer worthy of kindness, 5ée” (and she 

xposed her face completely to view)}—" see, misivitune has silveréd m 
hatr, my eyes have shed so many teats that they ate encircled by a tim 
purple, and my brow is wrinkled, You, Edmond, on the contrary, you are 
still young, handsome, dignified ; it is because you have never doubted thé 
mete, of God, and He has supported and ‘strengthened you in all your 
tri | 


As Mercédés spoke, the tears chased each other down her wan cheéks ; 
the unhappy woman's heart was breaking, as memory recalled the change- 
fil events of her life. Monte-Cristo, however, took her hand and imprinted , 
a Kiss on it; but she herself felt that it was with no greater warmth than 
hé Would have respectfully bestowed one on the hand of some marblé 
statue of a saint. “It often happens,” continued she, “ that a first fault 
destroys the prospects of a whole life. I believed you dead ; why did I 
survive you? What good has it done me to mourn for you eternally in the 
sécret recesses of my heart ?—only to make a woman of nine-and-thirty 
look like one fifty yeats of age. Why, having recognised you, and [ the 
only one to do so—why was I able to save my son alone? Ought I ivét 
also to have tescued the man that I had accepted for a husband, guy 
though he were? Yet I let him die! What do I say? Oh, mercifi 
heavens ! was I not accessory to his death by my supine insensibility, by 
my contempt for him, not remembering, or not willing to remember, that 
it was for my sake he had become a traitor and a perjurer? In what am f 
benefited by accompanying my son so far, since I now abandon him, and 
allow him to depart alone to the baneful climate of Africa? Oh, I have 
been base, cowardly, I tell you; I have abjured my affections, and, fke 
all renegades, I am of evil omen to those who surround me !” 

“No, Mercédés,” said Monte-Cristo, “no ; you judge yourself with too 
much severity. You are a noble-minded woman, and it was your grief 
that disarmed me. Still, I was but an agent, led on by an invisible and 
offended Deity, who chose not to withhold the fatal blow that I was des- 
tined to hurl. I take that God to witness, at whose feet I have prostrated 
myself daily for the last ten years, that I would have sacrificed my life to 

ou, and, with my life, the projects that were indissolubly linked with it. 
Bur—and I say it with some pride, Mercédés—God required me, and I 
lived, Examine the past and the present, and endeavour to divé into 
futurity, and then say whether I am not 4 Divine instrument. The most 
dread misfortunes, the most frightful sufferings, the abandonment of afl 
those who loved me, the persecution of those who did not know me, formed 
the trials of my youth ; when suddenly, from captivity, solitude, misery, I 
was restored to light and liberty, and became the possessor of a fortune so 
Yriltiant, so unbounded, so unheard-of, that Y must have been blind not to 
bé. conscious that God had endowed me with it to work out His owri grea 
designs. From that time I viewed this fortune 4s confided to nite for a 
aera purpose. Not a thought was given to a life which you once, 
Mercédés, had the power to fender blissful ; not one hout of peaceful calm 
was mine, but { felt myself driven on like an exterminating angel. Like 
those ajiventurous captains about to embark on some enterprise full Of 
danget, I laid in my provisions, I loaded my arms, { collected evety me~“- 
of attack and defence ; I inured my body to the most violent éxerciser 
soul to the bitterest trials ; 1 taught my arm to slay, my eyes to bi 
excruciating sufferings, and my mouth to smile at the mést f s 
tacles. Froth good-natured, confiding, and forgiving, { became revetige 
curning, and wicked, or rather, immovable as fate, Then 1 launchec 
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Mito, the ahs that was opened to me: I overcame every obstach, and 
reached the goal ; but woe to those who met me in my career P 

“Enough !” said Mercédés, “enough, Edmond! Believe mie that shé 
who alone recognised you has been the only ote to comprehend fot ; and 
had she crossed your path, and you had crushed her like a frail As stilt, 
Edmond, still she must have admired you! Like the gulf between me 
the past, there is an abyss between you, Edmond, and the rest of mankind; 
and I tel) you freely that the comparison I draw between you and otkee 
men will ever be one of my greatest tortures. No, there is nothing in thé 
world to resemble you in worth and goodness ! But we must say farewell, 
Edmond, and let us part.”-—“ Before I leave you, Mercédés, have you 
no request to make ?” said the count. 

“TI desire but one thing in this world, Edmond—the happiness of my 
son.”-—-—“‘ Pray to the Almighty to spare his life, and I will take upon 
myself to promote his happiness.” 

“ Thanks, thanks, Edmond !” 

“But have you no request to make for yourself, Mercédés 

“For myself I want nothing. I live, as it were, between twd graves, 
The one that of Edmond Dantes, lost to me long, long since. He aiiter 
love! That word ill becomes my faded lip now, but it is a memory des 
to my heart, and one that I would not Jose for all that the worfd contaiti® 
The other grave is that of the man who met his death from the hand @f 
Edmond Dantés. I approve of the deed, but I must pray for the dead.” 

“Yes, your son shal]. be happy, Mercédés,” repeated the cotht. 

“Then I shall enjoy as much happiness as this world can possibly 
confer.” But what are your intentions ?” 

“To say that I shall live here, like the Mercédés of other timés, paining 
my bread by labour, would not be true, nor would you believe me. I hat 
no longer the strength to do anything but to spend my days in prayet. 

owever, I shall have no occasion to work, for the little sum of mone 
buried by you, and which I found in the place you mentioned, will be suf: 
ficient to maintain me. Rumour will probably be busy respecting me, in¢ 
occupations, my manner of living—that will signify but little.’——“ Mer: 
cédés,” said the count, “I do not say it to blame you, but you made 
unnecessary sacrifice in relinquishing the whole of the fortune amassed 
M. de Morcerf; half of it, at least, by right belonged to you, in virtue 4 
your vigilance and economy.” | 
"TY perceive what you are intending to propose to ie; but I cainitt 
accept it, Edmond—my son would not permit it."——“ Nothing shall bé 
done without the full approbation of Albert de Morcerf. I will make ip 
self acquainted with his intentions, ard will submit to them, But if he pe 
willing to accept my offers, will you oppose them ?” oe 

“You well know, Edmond, that 1 am no longer a reasoning creatur® ; 
1 have no will, unless it be the will never to decide. I have beet so ov 
whelmed bythe many storms that have broken over my head, that I dith 
become passive in the hands of the Almighty, like a sparrow in the taleiits 
of an eagje. I live, because it is not ordained for me tfdie. If succtitir 
be sent to me, I will accept it." Ah, madame,” said Monte-Crigto, Ped 
Should not talk thus! It is not so we should evince our resignation té the 
will of heaven ; on the contrary, we are all free agents.” is 

“ Alas |” exclaimed Mercédés, “if it were so, if I possessed frée-will, but 
without the power to render that will efficacious, it would drive me’ 
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despair,” Monte-Cristo dropped his head and shrank from the vehetietifie 
ofher grief “Will you not even say you will see me apaiti ? iw avkedt: 
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_¥On the contrary, we shall meet again,” said Mercédés, pointing to 
heaven with solemnity. “I tell you so to pore to you that I still hope.” 
And after pressing her own trembling hand upon that of the count, Mer- 
cédés rushed up the stairs and disappeared. Monte-Cristo slowly left the 
house and turned towards the quay. But Mercédés saw not his departure, 
though.she was seated at the little window of the room which had been 
occupied by old Dantés. Her eyes were straining to see the ship which 
was carrying her son over the vast sea, but still her voice involuntarily 
murmured softly, “Edmond! Edmond! Edmond !” 


CHAPTER CXAIV. 
THE PAST. 


THE count departed with a sad heart from the house in which he had left 
Mercédés, probably never to behold her again. Since the death of little 
Edward a great change had taken place in Monte-Cristo. Having reached 
the summit of his vengeance by a long and tortuous path, he saw an abyss 
of doubt on the other side of the mountain. More ie this, the conver- 
sation which had just taken place between Mercédés and himself had 
awakened so many recollections in his heart that he felt it necessary to 
combat with them. A man of the count’s temperament could not long in- 
dulge in that melancholy which can exist in common minds, but which 
destroys superior ones. He thought he must have made an error in his 
calculations if he now found cause to blame himself. 

“TI cannot have deceived myself,” he said ; “I must look upon the past 
in a false light. What!” he continued, “can I have been tracing a false 

th ?—can the end which I proposed be a mistaken end ?—can one hour 

ave sufficed to prove to an architect that the work upon which he 
founded all his hopes was an impossible, if not a sacrilegious understand- 
ing? I cannot reconcile myself t. this idea—it would madden me. The 
reason why J am now dissatisfied is, that I have not a clear appreciation 
of the past. The past, like the country through which we walk, becomes 
indistinct as we advance. My position is like that of a person wounded 
iri a dream : he feels the wound, though he cannot recollect when he re- 
ceived it. Come, then, thou regenerate man, thou extravagant prodigal, 
thou awakened sleeper, thou all-powerful visionary, thou invincible mil- 
lionaire ! once again review thy past life of starvation and wretchedness, 
revisit the scenes where fate and misfortune conducted, and where despair 
received thee ; too many diamonds, too much gold and splendour are now 
reflected by the mirror in which Monte-Cristo secks to behold Dantes. 
Hide thy diamonds. bury thy gold, shroud thy splendour, exchange riches 
for poverty, liberty for a prison, a living body for a corpse!” As he thus 
reasoned, Monte-Cristo walked down the Rue de la Caisserie. It was the 
same through which, twenty-four years ago, he had been conducted by a 
silent and nocturnai guard ; te houses, to-day so smiling ard animated, 
were on that wight dark, mute, and closed. “ And ie: they were the 
same,” murmured Monte-Cristo, “only now it is broad daylight instead 
of night*: it is the sun which brightens the place, and makes it appear S09 
cheerful” 

He proceeded towards the quay by the Rue Saint-Laurent, and ad- 
vanced to the Consigne ; it was the point where he had embarked. A 
pleasure-boat was passing, with its striped awning ; Monte-Cristo called 
the owner, who immediately rowed up to him, with the eagerness of a 
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boatman hoping for a good fare. The weather was magnificent, and the: 
excursion a treat. The sun, red and flaming, was sinking into the water,’ 
which embraced it as it approached. The sea, smooth as crystal, was now 
and then disturbed by the leaping of fish, which, pursued by some'unseen 
enemy, sought for safety in another element ; while, on the extreme verge 
of the horizon, might be seen the fishermen’s boats white and graceful as’ 
the sea-gull, or the merchant vessels bound for Corsica or Spain. 

But notwithstanding that serene sky, those graceful boats, and the 
golden light in which the whole scene was bathed, the Count of Monte-’ 
Cristo, wrapped in his cloak, could think only of this terrible voyage, the 
details of which were, one by oue, recalled to his memory. The solitary 
light burning at the Catalans; that first sight of the Chateau d’If, which 
told him whither they were leading him ; the struggle with the gendarmes 
when he wished to throw himself overboard ; Lis despair when he found 
himself vanquished, and the cold sensation of the end of the carbine touch- 
ing his forehead—all these were brought before him in vivid and frightfuf 
reality. Like those streams which the heat of the summer has dried up, 
and which, after the autumnal storms, gradually begin oozing drop by drop, 
so did the count feel his heart gradually fill with the gall which formerly 
nearly overwhelmed that of Edmond Dantes. Henceforth he no longer 
beheld thé clear sky, the graceful barks, the ardent light; the sky ap- 
peared hung in black, and the gigantic structure of the Chateau dif 
seemed like the phantom of a mortal enemy. As they reached the shore, 
the count ‘instinctively shrunk to the extreme end of the boat, and the 
owner was obliged to call out, in his sweetest tone of voice, “ Sir, we have 
reached the shore.” 

Monte-Cristo remembered that on that very spot, on the same rock, he 
had been violently dragged by the guards, who forced him to ascend the 
slope at the points of their bayonets. The journey had seemed very long 
to Dantés, but Monte-Cristo found it a ed short. Each stroke of the 
oar seemed to reawaken a new crowd of ideas, which sprang up with the 
froth of the sea. 

There had been no prisoners confined in the Ch&teau d’If since the 
revolution of July; it was only inhabited by a guard placed for the pre- 
vention of smuggling. A concierge waited at the door to exhibit this 
monument of curiosity to visitors, once a scene of terror. The count in- 
quired whether any of the ancient gaolers were still there ; but they had 
all been pensioned, or had fee on to some other employment. The 
concierge who conducted him had only been there since 1830. He 
visited his own dungeon. He again beheld the dull light vainly endea- 
vouring to penetrate the narrow opening. His eyes rested upon the 
spot where his bed, since then removed, had stood, and, behind the bed, 
the new stones indicated where the breach made by the Abbé Faria had 
been. Monte-Cristo felt his limbs tremble ; he seated himself upon a log 
of wood. @ — 

“ Are there any stories connected with th® prison besides the one relat- 
ing to the poisoning of Mirabeau ?” asked the count; “are there any tra- 
ditions respecting these dismal abodes, in which it is difficult. tg believe 
men can ever have imprisoned their fellow-creatures 7” : 

“Ves, sir; indeed, the gaoler Antoine told me one connected with this 
very dungeon.” ae 

Monte-Cristo shuddered ; Antoine had been his gaoler. He had almost 
forgotten his name and face, but on hearing the former pronounced, me- 
mory recalled his person as he used to see it, his face encircled bya beard, 
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ying a brown jacket, with the bunch of keys, the jingling of which ha 
ait seamod to hear. e count turned round, and fancied he saw him in 
corridor, rendered still darker by the torch carried by the concierge. 
* ‘Would you like to hear the story, sir ?”—-—"“ Yes, relate it,” said Monte- 
Cristo, pressing his hand to his heart to still its violent beatings : he felt 
aftaid of hearing his own history. os 
“This dungeon,” said the concierge, “was, it appears, some time ago 
occupied by a very dangerous prisoner, the more so since he was full of 
industry. Another person was confined in the Chateau at the same time, 
but he was not wicked, he was only a poor mad priest.”——“ Ah, indeed ! 
~;mad !” repeated Monte-Cnisto ; “and what was his mania?” 
“ He offered millions to any one who would set him at liberty.” 
Monte-Cristo raised his eyes, but he could not see the heavens; there 
was a stone veil between him and the firmament. He thought that 
there had been no less thick a veil before the eyes of those to whom 
Faria offered the treasures. “Could the prisoners see each other?” he 


" “Oh, no, sir, it was expressly forbidden ; but they eluded the vigilance 
of the guards, and made a passage fram one dungeon to the other.” a 

“ And which of them made this passage ?” 

“ Oh, it must have been the young man, certainly, for he was strong and 
industrious, while the abbé was aged and weak ; besides, his mind was too, 
vacillating to allow him to carry out an idea.” ji 

“ Blind fools !? murmured the count. 

“ However, be that as it may, the young man made a passage, how, or 
by what means, no one knows ; but he made it, and there is the trace yet 
cone of the proof. Do you see it?” and the man held the torch to 

wall, 


“Ah! yes ; truly,” said the count, in a voice hoarse from emotion. 

* The result was, the two men communicated together ; how long they 
did so, nobody knows. One day the old man fell ill and died. Now 
guess what the young one did ?>——“ Tell me.” 

He carried off the corpse, which he placed in his own bed with its face 
ta the wall; then he entered the empty dungeon, closed the entrance, and 
sfid himself into the sack which had contained the dead body. Did you 
ever hear of such an idea?” Monte-Cristo closed his eyes, and seemed 
again to experience all the sensations he had felt when the coarse canvas, 
yet moist with the cold dews of death, had touched his face. The gaoler 
continued ; “ Now this was his project: he fancied they buried the dead 
at the Chateau d’If, and imagining they would not expend much labour on 
the grave of a prisoner, he calculated on raising the earth with his shoul- 
ers ; but, unfortunately, their speagaienie s: the Chateau frustrated his 
projects: they never buried their dead ; they merely attached a heavy 

n-ball ta the feet, and then threw them into the sea. This is what 
was done, The young man was thrown from the top of the rock; 
caxpse was found on the bed next day, apd the whole truth Was guessed : 
for the men wha performed the office then mentioned what they had not 
dared ta speak of before, namely, that at the moment the cUrpse was 
thrown if.to the deep, they heard a shriek, which was almost immediate 
stifled by the water in which: it disappegred. The count breathed wit 
difficulty ; the cold drops ran down his forehead, and his heart was full of 


No,” he muttered, “the doubt I felt was but the commencement of 
forgottulness ; but here the wound reopens, and the heart agnin thirsts 
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vengeance. And the prisoner,” he continued aloud, “was he ever 
Par af afterwards?” Oh! no; of course not. You can under- 
stand that ane of two things must have pavers ; he must either have 
fallen flat, in’ which case the blow, from a height of ninety feet, must 
have killed him instantly, or he must have fallen upright, and then the 
ea ag have dragged him to the bottom, where he remajned-rpoar 

ow P 


“Then you pity him ?” said the count. 

“ Ma fot / yes ; though he was in his own element.” 

“ What do you mean ?”—-“ A report ran that he had been a navat 
effcer, who had been confined for plotting with the Buenapartists.” 

“Truth !” muttered the count, “thou art made to rise Noa the waves 
and flames! Thus the poor sailor lives in the recollection of these who 
narrate his history ; his terrible story is recited in the chimney-corner, and 
@ shudder is felt at the description of his transit through the air ta be 
gwallowed by the deep.” Then, the count added aloud, “ Was his name 
ever known ?”———“Oh! yes; but only as No. 34.” 

“Oh! Villefort, Villefort !” murmured the count, “this scene must often 
have haunted thy sleepless hours !” 

“Do you wish to see anything more, sir ?” said the concierge. 

“Ves ; especially if you will show me the poor abbé’s room.” 

“Ah! No. 27.,———“ Yes ; No. 27,” repeated the count, wha seemed to 
hear the voice of the abbé answering him in those very words through the 
wall when asked his name. “Come, sir.”——~—“ Wait,” said Monte- 
Cristo, “I wish to take one final glance around this room.” 

“ This is fortunate,” said the guide ; “I have forgotten the other key.” 





“ Go and fetch it." I will leave you the torch, sir.” 

“No, take it away ; I can see in the dark.” 

“ Why, you are like No. 34. They said he was so accustomed to dark- 
mess, that he could see a pin in the darkest corner of his dungeon.” 

“He spent fourteen years to arrive at that,” muttered the count. 

The guide carried away the torch. The count had spoken crorectly. 
Scarcely had a few seconds elapsed, ere he saw everything as distinctly 
as by daylight. Then he looked around him, and really recognised his 
dungeon. 

“Ves,” he said, “there is the stone upon which I used to sit ; there is 
the impression made by my shoulders on the wall ; there is the mark of 
my blood made when I, one day, dashed my head against the wall. Oh! 
those figures ! how well I remember them! I made them one day to 
calculate the age of my father, that J might know whether I should find 
him still living, and that of Mercédés, to.«now if I shauld find hey still 
free. After finishing that calculation, I had a minute's hope. I did not 
reckon upon hunger and infidelity !" and a bitter laugh escaped from the 
count. He saw in fancy the burial of his father, and the marriage. of 
Mercédés. §)n the other side of the dungeon, he perceived an inscription, 
the white letters of which were still visible @n the green wall. “‘Q Gad f” 
he read, “‘preserve my memory!’ Oh, yes !” he cried® “that. was 
anly praytr at last ; I no longer begged for liberty, but memory ; J dreaded 

become mad and forgetful. O God! Thou hast preserved my memory; 

thank Thee ! I thank Thee!” At this moment the light of the torch 
easel on the wall; the guide was advancing ; Monte-Cristo went to 
meet i Rae 

“ Follow me, sir ;” and, without ascending the stairs, the guide condurtad 
him by a subterraneous passage toanother entrance, There, again, Monte- 
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Cristo was assailed by a crowd of thoughts. The first thing that met his 
eye was the meridian, drawn by the abbé on the wall, by which he calcu- 
lated the time ; then he saw the remains of the bed on which the poor 
prisoner had died. The sight of this, instead of exciting the anguish ex- 
perienced by the count in the dungeon, filled his heart with a soft and 
grateful sentiment, and tears fell from his eyes. 

“ This is where the mad abbé was kept, sir, and that is where the 
young man entered ;” and the guide pointed to the opening, which had 
remained unclosed. “ From the appearance of the stone,” he continued, 
“a learned gentleman discovered that the prisoners might have commu- 
nicated together for ten years. Poor things! they must have been ten 
weary years.” 

Dantés took some louis from his pocket, and gave them to the man who 
had twice unconsciously pitied him. The guide took them, thinking them 
merely a few pieces of little value ; but the light of the torch revealed their 
true worth. “Sir,” he said, “you have made a mistake ; you have given 
me gold.”-——“ I know it.” The concierge looked upon the count with 
surprise. “Sir,” he cried, scarcely ible to believe his good fortune—“ sir, 
I cannot understan¢ your generosity !” 

“Oh! it is very simple, my good fellow ; I have been a sailor, and your 
story touched me more than it would others.” 

“Then, sir, since you are sc liberal, I ought to offer you something.” 

“What have you to offer to me, my friend? Shells? Straw-work? 
Thank you !” 

“ No, sir, neither of those : something connected with this story.” 

“Really! What is it ?——“ | isten,” said the guide ; “I said to myself, 
‘Something is always left in < cell inhabited by one prisoner for fifteen 
years,’ so I began to sound the wall.”——“ Ah!” cried Monte-Cristo, re- 
membering the two hiding-places of the abbé, 

“ After some search, I discovered a hollow sound against the head of 
the bed, and under the hearth.”——“ Yes,” said the count, “ yes.” 

“T raised the stones, and found——” 

“ A rope-ladder and some tools ?” 

“How do you know that ?” asked the guide, in astonishment. 

“TI do not know—I only guess it, because these sort of things are gene- 
rally found in prisoners’ cells.” 

“ Yes, sir, a rope-ladder and tools.” 

“And have you them yet ?’——“ No, sir; I sold them to visitors, whe 
considered them great curiosities ; but I have still something left.” 

“What is it ?” asked the count, impatiently. 

“A sort of book, written upon strips of cloth.”———“ Go and fetch it, my 
good fellow ; and if it be what I hope, rest satisfied.” 

“T will run for it, sir ;’ and the guide went out. Then the count knelt 
down by the side of the bed, which death had converted into an altar, 
“Oh, second father!” he exclaimed, “thou who hast given: me liberty, 
knowledge, riches ; thou who,“ike beings of a superior order to ourselves, 
couldst understand the science of good and evil; if, in the depths of the 
tomb, there still remain something within us which can respond t8 the voice 
of those who are left on earth ; if, after death, the soul ever revisit the 
places where we have lived and suffered, then, noble heart !—sublime 
soul! then I conjure thee, by the paternal love thou didst bear me, by the 
filial obedience I vowed to thee, grant me some sign, some revelation t 
Remove from me the remains of a doubt, which, if it changed not to con- 
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viction, must become remorse!” The count bowed his head, and clasped 
his hands together. . 

“Here, sir,” said a voice behind him. 

Monte-Crisfo shuddered, and rose. The concierge held out the strips 
of cloth upon which the Abbé Faria had spread the stores of his mind. 
The manuscript was the great work by the Abbé Faria upon the kingdoms 
of Italy. The count seized it hastily, and his eyes immediately fell upon 
the epigraph, and he read, “‘ Thou shalt tear out the dragons’ teeth, and 
shalt trample the lions under foot, saith the Lord.’” 
| “Ah!” he exclaimed, “here is my answer. Thanks, father, thanks.” 
And feeling in his pocket, he took thence a small pocket-book, which con - 
tained ten bank-notes, each of 1,000 francs. 

“Here,” he said, “take this pocket-book.” 

“Do you give it to me?” “Yes; but only on condition that you 
will not open it till I am gone ;” and placing the treasure he had just 
found in his breast, which was more valuable to him than the richest 
jewel, he rushed out of the passage, and, reaching his boat, cried, “ To 
Marseilles ’ Then, as he departed, he fixed his eyes upon the gloomy 
prison. ‘“ Woe,” he cried, “to those who confined me in that wretched 
prison ; and woe to those who forgot that I was there !” As he repassed 
the Catalans, the count turned round, and burying his head in his cloak, 
murmured the name of a woman. The victory was complete; twice he 
had overcome his doubts. The name he pronounced, in a voice of ten- 
derness, amounting almost to love, was that of Haydée. 

On landing, the count turned towards the cemetery, where he felt sure 
of finding Morrel. He, too, ten years ago, had piously sought out a tomb, 
and sought it vainly. He, who returned to France with millions, had been 
auable to find the grave of his father, who had perished from hunger. 
Morrel had, indeed, placed a cross over the spot, but it had fallen down, 
anu the gravedigger had burnt it, as he did all the old wood in the church- 
yard. The worthy merchant had been more fortunate. Dying in the arms 
of his children, he had been by them laid by the side of his wife, who had 
preceded him in eternity by two years. Two large slabs of marble, on 
w! ich were inscribed their names, were placed on either side of a little 
enclosure, raiied in, and shaded by four cypress-trees. Morrel was lean- 
ing against one of these, mechanically fixing his eyes on the graves. His 
zrief was so profound, he was nearly unconscious. “ Maximilian,” said 
the count, “ you should not lo-{x on the graves, but there ;” and he pointed 





upwards. 
“The dead are everywhere,” said Morrel; “did you not yourself tell 
me so as we left Paris >“ Maximilian,” said the ceunt, “you asked me 


during the journey to allow you to remain some days at Marseilles. Do 
you still wish to do so ?” 

“T have no wishes, count ; only I fancy I could pass the time less pain- 
fully here than anywhere else.” ——“ So much the better, for I must leave 
you ; but I Bry our word with me, do I nat ?” : 

“Ah, count, I shall forget it..——“ No, you will not fosget it, because 
you are a man of honour, Morrel, because you have sworn, and are about 
to do so again.” oO a 

‘Oh, count! have pity upon me. I am so unhappy.” 

“T have known a man much more unfortunate than you, Morrel.” 

“Impossible !"——“ Alas !” said Monte-Cristo, “it is the infirmity of 
our nature always to believe ourselves much more unhappy than those 
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who groan by our sides !”——-“ What can be more wretched than the man 
who has lost all he loved and desired in the world?” 

“Listen, Morrel, and pay attention to what I am abont to tell you. I 
knew a man who like you had fixed all his hopes of happiness ypan a 
woman. He was young, he had an old father whom he loved, a betrothed 
bride whom he adored. He was about to marry her, when one of those 
caprices of fate,—which would almost make us doubt the goodness of 
Providence, if that Providence did not afterwards reveal itself by proving 
that all is but a means of conducting to an end,—one of those caprices 
deprived him of his mistress, of the future of which he had dreamed (for 
in his blindness he forgot he could only read the present), and plunged 
him into a dungeon.” 

“ Ah !” said Morrel, “one quits a dungeon in a week, a month, or a 
year."——“ He remained there fourteen years, Morrel,” said the count, 
placing his hand onthe young man’s shoulder. Maximilian shuddered. 

“Fourteen years!” he muttered. “Fourteen years !” repeated the 
count. “During that time he had many moments of despair. He also, 
Morrel, like you, considered himself the unhappiest of men.” 

“ Well ?? asked Morrel.——‘“ Well! at the height of his despair Gad 
assisted him through human means. At first, perhaps, he did not recog- 
nise the infinite mercy of the Lord, but at last he took patience and 
waited. One day he miraculously left the prison, transformed, rich, 
powerful. His first cry was for his father ; but that father was dead.” 

“ My father, too, is dead,” said Morrel.——“ Yes ; but your father died 
in your arms, happy, respected, rich, and full of years; his father died 
oor, despairing, almost doubtful of Providence ; and when his son sought 
is grave ten years afterwards, his tomb had disa peared, and ng one 
could say, ‘ There sleeps the father you so well ove ig 

“Oh !” exclaimed Morrel.——“ He was, then, a more unhappy son than 
you, Morrel, for he could not even find his father’s grave |” 

“But then he had the woman he loved still remaining * 

“You are deceived, Morrel, that woman—--~»” 

“She was dead ?——“‘ Worse than that: she was faithless, and had 
married one of the persecutors of her betrothed. You see, then, Moyrel, 
that he was a more unhappy lover than you,” 

* And has he found consolation ?” 

“He has found calmness, at least.” 

“And does he ever expect to be happy ?” 

“ He hopes so, Maximilian.” The young man’s head fell on his breast, 

“You have my promise,” he said, after a minute’s pause, extending his 
hand to Monte-Cristo. “ Only remember——” 

“On the sth of October, Morrel, I shall expect you at the island of 
Monte-Cristo. On the 4th a yacht will wait for you in the port of Bastia, 
it will be called the uss. You will deliver your name to the captain, 
who will'bring you to me, It is understood—is it not 2” 

“But, count, do yo remenber that the 5th of October-—- ~” 

“ Child !” replied the count, “not to know the value of a man’s word ! 
I -have told you twenty times that if you wish to die on that.day, J will 
assist yvu. Morrel, farewell !’——“Do you leave me ?” 

“Yes ; I have business in Italy. I leave you alone with your misfér- 
tunes, and with hope, Maximilian ——‘“ When do you leave.” 

as Immediately ; the steamer waits, and in an hour I shall be far from 
you. Will you accompany me to the harbour, Maximilian ?” 

“Tam entirely yours, count.” Morrel accompanied the count to the 
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harbour. The white steam was ascending like a plume of feathers from 
the black chimney. The steamer soon disappeared, and in an hour after- 
wards, as the count had said, was scarcely distinguishable in the horizon 
amidst the fogs of the night. | 


CHAPTER CXY. 
PEPPINO. 


AT the same time that the steamer disappeared behind Cape Morgiou, a 
man, travelling post on the road from Florence to Rome, had just passed 
the little town of Aquapendente. He was travelling fast enough to make 
a great deal of ground without becoming altogether suspicious. This man, 
dressed in a great-coat, or rather a surtout, a little the worse for the jour- 
ney, but which exhibited the riband of the Légion d’Honneur still fresh 
and brilliant, a decoration which also ornamented the under coat, might 
be recognised, not only by these signs, but also from the accent with which 
he spoke to the postilion, to be a Frenchman. Another proof that he was 
a native of the universal country was apparent in the fact of his knowing 
no other Italian words than the terms used in music. “ Adlegro f’ he 
called out to the postilions at every ascent. “ Afoderato / he cried as 
they descended. And any one who has ever travelled that road, knows 
there are hills enough between Rome and Florence by the way of Aqua- 
pendente! These two words greatly amused the men to whom they were 
addressed. On reaching La Storta, the point from whence Rome is first 
visible, the traveller evinced none of the enthusiastic curiosity which 
usually leads strangers to stand up and endeavour to catch sight of the 
dome of St. Peter’s, which may be seen long before any other object is dis- 
tinguishable. No, he merely drew a pocket-book from his pocket, and 
took from it a paper folded in four, and after having examined it ina 
manner almost reverential, he said—“ Good! I have it still.” 

The carriage entered by the Porto del Popolo, turned to the left, and 
stopped at the Hotel d’Espagne. Maitre Pastrini, our old acquaintance, 
received the traveller at the door, hat in hand. The traveller alighted, 
ordered a good dinner, and inquired the address of the house of Thom- 
son and French, which was immediately given to him, as it was one of 
the most celebrated in Rome. It was situated in the Via dei Banchi, near 
St. Peter’s. In Rome, as everywhere else, the arrival of a post-chaise is 
an event. Ten young descendants of Marius and the Gracchi, barefooted, 
and out at elbows, with one hand resting on the hip, and the other arm 
gracefully curved above the head, stared at the traveller, the post-chaise, 
and the horses ; to these were added about fifty little vagabonds from the 
states of his holiness, who made a collection for plunging into the Tiber 
at high water from the bridge of St. Angelo. Now, as these gamins of 
Rome, more fortunate than those of Paris, understand every language, 
more especally the French, they heard the traveller prder an apartment, 
a dinner, and finally inquire the way to the house of Thomson and French, 
The resyt was, that when the new comer left the hotel With the cicerone, 
aman detached himself from the rest of the idlers, and, withayt having 
@een seen by the traveller, and appearing to excite no attention from the 
guide, followed the stranger with as much skill as a Parisian agent of 
police would have used. 

The Frenchman had been so. impatient to reach the house of Thomsan 
and French that he would not wait for the horses to be harnessed, tut 
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left word for the carriage to overtake him on the road, or to wait for him 
at the bankers’ door. He reached it before the carriage arrived. The 
Frenchman entered, leaving his guide in the anteroom, who immediately 
entered into conversation with two or three of those indu8trious idlers, 
who are always to be found in Rome at the doors of banking-houses, 
churches, museums, or theatres. With the Frenchman, the man who had 
followed him entered too ; the Frenchman knocked at the inner door, and 
entered the first room ; his shadow did the same. 

“ Messrs. Thomson and French ?” inquired the stranger. 

A kind of footman rose at a sign from a confidential clerk belonging to 
the first desk. ‘“ Whom shall I announce ?” said the footman. 

“The Baron Danglars.” “ Follow me!” said the man. <A door 
opened, through which the footman and the baron disappeared, The 
man who had followed Danglars sat down on a bench. The clerk con- 
tinued to write for the next five minutes ; the man also preserved profound 
silence, and remained perfectly motionless. Then the pen of the clerk 
ceased to move over the paper ; he raised his head, and appearing to be 
perfectly sure of a /é¢e-d-téte,—“ Ah, ha!” he said, here you are, 
Peppino !” 

“Yes,” was the laconic reply. “ You have found out that there is some- 
thing worth having about this large gentleman ?” 

“ There is no great merit due to me, for we were informed of it.” 

“You know his business here, then ?” 

“ Pardieu ' he has come to draw, but I don’t know how much !” 

“Vou will know presently, my friend.”——“ Very well, only do not give 
me false information, as you did the other day.” 

“What do you mean ?—of whom do you speak? Was it the English- 
man who carried off 3,000 crowns from here the cther day ?"-——“ No ; he 
really had 3,000 crowns, and we found them. I mean the Russian prince, 
who you said had 30,000 livres, and we only found 22,000.” 

“You must have searched badly.” 

“Luigi Vampa himself searched.” “Indeed! But you must let me 
make my observations, or the Frenchman will transact his business with- 
out my knowing the sum.” Peppino nodded, and, taking a rosary from 
his pocket, began to mutter a few prayers, while the clerk disappeared 
through the same door by which Danglars and the footman had gone out. 
At the expiration of ten minutes the clerk returned, with a bright counte- 
nance. “ Well?” asked Peppino of his friend. 

“Toy, joy !—the sum 1s large.” “Five or six millions, is it not ” 

“Yes, you know the amount.” 

“On the receipt of the count of Monte-Cristo ”” 

“Why, how came you to be so well acquainted with all this ” 

“I told you we were informed beforehand.” 

“Then why do you apply to me?” 

“ That I may be sure I have the right man.”-—_“ Yes, it is indeed he! 
Five millions—a prétty sum, @h, Peppino ?”>———“ Hush !—heré‘is our man !” 
The clerk seized his pen, and Peppino his beads ; one was writing, and 
the other praying, when the door opened. Danglars looked ratliant with 
joy ; thé’banker accompanied him to the door. ‘ 

Peppino followed Danglars. 

According to the arrangements, the carriage was waiting at the door. 
The guide held the door open, Guides are useful people, who will turn 
their hands to anything. Danglars leaped jnto the carriage like a young 
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man of twenty. The cicerone reclosed the door, and sprang up by the 
side of the coachman. Peppino mounted the seat Bekin 

“Will youwexcellency visit St. Peter’s ?” asked the cicerone. 

“T did not come to Rome to see,” said Danglars, aloud ; then he added 
softly, with an avaricious smile, “I came to touch!” and he tapped his 
pocket-book, in which he had just placed a letter. 

“Then your excellency is going——” 

“To the lrotel.,——_“ Casa Pastrini !* said the cicerone to the coach- 
man, and the carriage drove rapidly on. Ten minutes afterwards the 
baron entered his apartment, and Peppino stationed himself on the bench 
outside the door of the hotel, after having whispered something in the ear 
of one of the descendants of Marius and the Gracchi whom we noticed at 
the beginning of the chapter, who immediately ran down the road leading 
to the Capitol at his fullest speed. Danglars was tired and sleepy ; he 
therefore went to bed, placing his pocket-book under his pillow. Peppino 
had a little spare time, so he hal a game of mora with the facchina, 
lost three crowns, and then, to console himself, drank a bottle of vin 
d’Orvieto. 

The next morning Danglars awoke late, though he went to bed so early ; 
he had not slept well for five or six nights, even if he had slept at all. He 
breakfasted heartily ; and caring little, as he said, for the beauties of the 
Eternal City, ordered post-horses at noon. But Danglars had not reck- 
oned upon the formalities of the police and the idleness of the posting- 
master. The horses only arrived at two o'clock, and the cicerone did not 
bring the passport till three. All these preparations had collected a num- 
ber of idlers round the door of Maitre Pastrini’s; the descendants of 
Marius and the Gracchi were also not wanting. The baron walked tri- 
amphantly through the crowd, who, for the sake of gain, styled him “ your 
excellency.”. As Danglars had hitherto contented himself with being 
called a baron, he felt rather flattered at the title of excellency, and dis- 
tributed a dozen pauls amongst the cazaz/le, who were ready, for twelve 
more, to call him “ your highness.” 

“ Which road ?” asked the postilion in Italian. “ The Ancona road,” 
replied the baron. Maitre Pastrini interpreted the question and answer, 
and the horses galloped off. Danglars intended travelling to Venice, 
where he would receive one part of his fortune, and then proceeding to 
Vienna, where he would find the rest, he meant to take up his residence 
in the latter town, which he had been told was a city of pleasure. 

He had scarcely advanced three leagues out of Rome when daylight 
began to disappear. Danglars had not intended starting so late, or he 
would have remained ; he put his head out and asked the postilion how 
long it would be before they reached the next town. ‘“ Now capisco,” was 
the reply. Danglars bent his head, which he meant to imply, “ Very 
well”. The carriage again moved on. “I will stop at the first posting- 
house,” said@Danglars to himself. ° 

He still-felt the same self-satisfaction which he had xperienced the 
previous g¢vening, and which had procured him so good a night’s rest, 
He was luxuriously stretched in a good English caléche, Wee double 
#rings ; he was drawn by four good horses, at full gallop ; he knew the 
relay to be at a distance of seven leagues. What subject of meditation. 
could present itself to the banker, so fortunately become bankrupt ? ’ 

Danglars thought for ten minutes upon his wife in Paris; another ten 
minutes upon his daughter travelling about with Mademoiselle d’Armilly ; 
the same period was given to his creditors, and the manner in which he 
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intended spending their money ; and then, having no subject left for con- 
templation, he shut his eyes, and fell asleep. Now and then a jolt, more 
violent than the rest, caused him to open his eyes; then Ke felt that he 
was still carried with vast rapidity over the same country, so thickly 
strewn with broken aqueducts, which look like granite giants petrified in 
the midst of their course. But the night was cold, dull, and rainy ; and 
it was much more pleasant for a traveller to remain in the warm carriage 
than to put his head out of the window to make inquiries of a postilion, 
whose only answer was “ Vox capisco.” 

Danglars therefore continued to sleep, saying to himself that he would 
be sure to awake at the posting-house. The carriage stopped. Danglars 
fancied they had reached the long-desired point; he opened his eyes, 
looked through the window, expecting to find himself in the midst of some 
town, or at least village ; but he saw nothing but a kind of ruin, whence 
three or four men went and came lke shadows. Danglars waited fora 
moment, expecting the postilion to come and demand payment, having 
finished his stage. He intended taking advantage of the opportunity to 
make fresh inquirics of the new conductor; but the horses were un- 
harnessed, and others put in their places, without any one claiming money 
from the traveller. Danglars, astonished, opened the door ; but a strong 
hand pushed him back, and the carriage rolled on. The baron was com- 
pletely roused. Eh! he said to the postilion, “eh, mo caro ”” 

This was another little piece of Italian the baron had Jearnt from hear- 
ing his daughter sing Itahan duets with Cavalcanti. But mo caro replied 
not. Danglars then opened the window. 

“Come, my friend,” he said, thrusting his hand through the opening 
“where are we going?” “Dentro la testa answered a solemn and 
imperious voice, accompanied by a menacing gesture. Danglars thought 
dentro ta testa meant “ Put in your head!” He was making rapid pro- 
gress in Italian. He obeyed, not without some uneasiness, which 
momentarily increasing, caused his mind, instead of being as unoccupied 
as it was when he began his journey, to fill with ideas which were very 
likely to keep a traveller awake, more especially one in such a situation as 
Danglars. His eyes acquired that quality which in the first moment of 
strong emotion enables them to see distinctly, and which afterwards fails 
from being too much taxed. Before we are alarmed, we $ee correctly ; 
when we are alarmed, we see double ; and when we have been alarmed, 
we see nothing but trouble. Danglars observed a man in a cloak gallop- 
ing at the right hand of the carriage. 

“Some gendarme !” he exclaimed. “Can I have been signalled by the 
French telegraphs to the pontifical authorities?’ He resolved to end his 
anxiety. ‘Where are you leading me?” he asked. “ Dentvo la testa,” 
replied the same voice, with the same menacing accent, 

Danglars turned to the left ; another man on horseback was galloping 
on that side. “ Décidedly !"said Danglars, with the perspiration on his 
forehead, “I mtust be taken.” And he threw himself back in the caléche, 
not this time to sleep, but to think. Directly afterwards the thoon rose. 
He then saw the great aqueducts, those stone phantoms which he hgd 
before remarked, only then they were on the right hand, now they were 
on the left. He understood that they had described a circle, and were 
bringing him back to Rome. “Oh! unfortunate,” he cried, “ they must 
have obtained my arrest.” The carriage continned to roll on with frightfi» 
speed. <A terrible hour elapsed, for every spot they passed indicated the 
were returning on the road. Atlength, he sawa dark mass, apairist whi 
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it seemed the carriage must dash ; but it turned round, leaving behind it 
the mass, which was no other than one of the ramparts encircling Rome. 

“Oh! oh” cried Danglars, “we are not returning to Rome ; then it 
is not justice which is pursuing me! Gracious heavens! another idea 
presents itself ; what if they should be——” 

His hair stood on end. He remembered those interesting stories, so 
little believed in Paris, respecting Roman bandits ; he remembered the 
adventures that Albert de Morcerf had related when it was intended he 
shoald marry Mademoiselle Eugénie. “They are robbers, perhaps !” he 
muttered. Just then the carriage rolled on something harder than the 
gravelled road. Danglars hazarded a look og both sides of the road, and 
perceived monuments of a singular form; and his mind now recalled all 
the details Morcerf had related, and comparing them with his own situa- 
tion, he felt sure he must be on the Appian Way. On the left, in a sort 
of valley, he perceived a circular excavation. It was Caracalla’s circle. 
On 4 word from the man who rode at the side of the carriage, it stopped. 
At the same time the door was opened. “ Scendi/” exclaimed a com 
manding voice. Danglars instantly descended ; though he did not yet 
speak Italian, he understood it very well. More dead than alive, he 
looked around him. Four men surrounded him, besides the postilion. 

1 “Di gua,” said one of the men, descending a little path leading out of 
the Appian Way. Danglars followed his guide without opposition, and 
had no occasion to turn round to see whether the three others were fol- 
lowing him. Still it appeared as though they stopped at equal distances 
from one another, like sentinels. After walking for about ten minutes, 
during which Danglars did not exchange a single word with his guide, he 
found himself between a hillock and a clump of high weeds ; three men, 
standing silent, formed a triangle, of which he was the centre. He wished 
to speak, but his tongue refused to move. 
t “Avanti / said the same sharp and imperative voice. 
‘ This time Danglars had double reason to understand ; for if the word 
and gesture had not explained the speaker’s ae it was clearly ex- 
pee by the man walking behind him, who pushed him so rudely, that 
e struck against the guide. This guide was our friend Peppino, who 
dashed into the thicket of high weeds, through a path which none but 
lizards or polecats could have imagined to be an open road. Peppino 
stopped before a pit overhung by thick hedges ; the pit, half open, atforded 
a passage to the young man, who disappeared like the evil spirits in the 
fairy tales. The voice and gesture of the man who followed Danglars 
ordered him to do the same. There was no longer any doubt, the bank- 
rupt was in the hands of Roman banditti. Danglars acquitted himself 
like a man placed between two dangerous positions, and who is rendered 
brave by fear. Notwithstanding his large stomach, certainly not intended 
to perietrate the fissures of an Italian road, he slid down like Peppino, and 
closing his eyes, fell upon his feet. As he touched the ground, he opened 
his eyes. »The path was wide, but dark. *Peppino, who cared little for 
being reqognised now he was in his own territories, struck a light, and fit 
atorch. Two other men descended after Danglars, formi e rear- 
ard, and pushing Danglars whenever he happened to stop, they arrived 

a gentle declivity at the centre of a cross-road of sinister appearance, 
Indeed, the walls, hollowed out in sepulchres, placed one above the other, 
seemed, in contrast with the white stones, to open their large dark eyes, 
like those which we see on the faces of the dead. A sentinel strack iis 
carbine against his left hand. ‘ Who goes there ?” he cried. 
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“Friends ! friends !” said Peppino ; “but whefe is the captain ?” 

“ There !” said the sentinel, pointing over his shoulder to a sort of large 
hall, hollowed out of the rock, the lights from which shone into the passage 
through the large arched openings. “Fine spoil! captain, fine spoil !” 
said hae, in Italian, and taking Danglars by the collar of his coat, he 
dragged him to an opening resembling a door, through which they entered 
the hall, of which the captain appeared to have made his dwelling-place. 

“Ts this the man?” asked the captain, who was attentively reading 
Plutarch’s “ Life of Alexander.” —-—“ Himself, captain—himself,” 

“Very well, show him to me.” At this rather impertinent order, Pep- 
pino raised his torch to Danglars’ face, who hastily withdrew, that he 
might not have his eyelashes burnt. His agitated features presented the 
appearance of pale and hidéous terror. “The man is tired,” said the 
captain, “ conduc‘ him to his bed.”—-—“ Oh !” murmured Danglars, “ that 
bed is probably a .e of the coffins hollowed in the wall, and the sleep | 
shall enjoy will be death from one of the poniards I see glistening in the 
shade.” 

From the depths of the hall were now seen to rise from their beds of 
dried leaves or calf-skin the companions of the man who had been found 
by Albert de Morcerf reading “ Czsar’s Commentaries,” and by Danglars 
studying the “Life of Alexander.” The banker uttered a groan and fol- 
lowed his guide ; he neither supplicated nor exclaimed. He no longer 

ossessed strength, will, power, or feeling ; he followed where they led 

im. At length, he found himself at the foot of a staircase, and he 
mechanically lifted his foot five or six times. Then a low door was opened 
before him, and bending his head to avoid striking his forehead, he entered 
a small room cut out of the rock. The cell was clean, though naked ; and 
dry, though situated at an immeasurable distance under the earth. 
Danglars, on beholding it, brightened, fancying it a type of safety. “Oh, 
God be praised !” he said; “it is a real bed 1” 

“ cco /” said the guide, and pushing Danglars into the cell, he closed 
the door upon him. 

A bolt grated ; Danglars was a prisoner ; besides, had there been no 
bolt, it would have been impossible for him to pass through the midst of 
the garrison who held the catacombs of St. Sebastian, encamped round 
a master whom our readers must have recognised as the famous Luigi 
Vampa. Danglars, too, had recognised the bandit, whose existence he 
would not believe when Albert de Morcerf mentioned him in Paris ; and 
not only did he recognise him, but also the cell in which Albert had been 
confined, and which was probablykept for the accommodation of strangers. 
These recollections were dwelt upon with some pleasure by Danglars, and 
restored him to some degree of tranquillity. Since the bandits had not 
despatched him at once, he felt that they would not kill him at all. They 
had arrested him for the purpose of robbery, and as he had only a few 
louis about him, ke doubted not he would be ransomed., He remem- 
bered that Morcerf had been*taxed at 4,000 crowns ; and as fie considered 
himself of mud¢h greater importance than Morcerf, he fixed his own price 
at 8,o0@ee¢~wnhs : 8,000 crowns amounted to 48,000 livres : he Would then 
have about 5,050,000 francs. With this sum he could manage to kegp 
out of difficulties. Therefore, tolerably secure in being able to extricate 
himself from his position, provided he were not rated at the unreasonable 
sum of 5,050,000 francs, he stretched himself cn his bed, and, after, turn- 
ing round two or three times, fell asleep with the tranquillity of the hero 
whose life Luigi Vampa was studying. . 
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CHAPTER CXVI. 
LUIGI VAMPA’S BILL OF FARE. 


WE awake from every sleep except the one dreaded by Danglars. He 
awoke. To a Parisian accustomed to silken curtains, walls hung with 
velvet drapery, and the soft perfume of burning wood, the white smoke of 
which diffuses itself in graceful curves around the room, the appearance 
of the whitewashed cell which greeted his eyes on awaking seemed like 
the continuation of some disagreeable dream. But in such a situation a 
single moment suffices to change the strongest doubt into certainty. 
“Yes, yes,” he murmured, “I am in the hands of the brigands of whom 
Albert de Morcerf spoke.” His first idea was to breathe, that he might 
know whether he was wounded. He borrowed this from “ Don Quixote,” 
the only book he had ever read, but which he still slightly remembered. 

“No,” he cried, “they have not wounded, but perhaps they have robbed 
me !” and he thrust his hands into his pockets. They were untouched ; 
the hundred louis he had reserved for his journey from Rome to Vénice 
were in his trousers pocket, and in that of his great-coat he found the 
little note-case containing his letter of credit for 5,050,000 francs. “ Sin- 
gular bandits !” he exclaimed ; “they have left me my purse and pocket- 
book. As I was saying last night, they intend me to be ransomed. 
Hollo! here is my watch! Let mesee what time itis.” Danglars’ watch, 
one of Breguet’s chefs-d’ceuvre, which he had carefully wound up on the 
previous night, struck half-past five. Without this, Danglars would have 
been quite ignorant of the time, for daylight did not reach his cell. 
Should he demand an explanation from the bandits, or should he wait 
patiently for them to propose it. The last alternative seemed the most 
prudent, so he waited until twelve o’clock. During all this time a sentinel, 
who had been relieved at eight o’clock, had been watching his door. Dan- 
glars suddenly felta strong inclination to see the person who kept watch over 
him. He had remarked that a few rays, not of daylight but from a lamp, 
penetrated through the ill-joined planks of the door ; he approached it just 
as the brigand was refreshing himself with a mouthful of brandy, which, 
owing to the leathern bottle containing it, sent forth an odour which was 
extremely unpleasant to Danglars. “ Faugh !” he exclaimed, retreating to 
the extreme corner of his cell. 

At twelve, this man was replaced by another functionary, and Danglars, 
wishing to catch sight of his new guardian, approached the door again. 
He was an athletic, gigantic bandit, with large eyes, thick lips, and a flat 
nose; his red hair fell in dishevelled masses like snakes around his 
shoulders. “Ah! ah!” cried Danglars, “this fellow is more like an ogre 
than anything else ; however, I am rather too old and tough to be very 
good eating !” We see that Danglars was quite collected enough to Jest ; 
at the same time, as though to disprove the ogreish propensities, the man 
took some glack bread, cheese, and onions from his wallet, which he 
began devguring voraciously. “May I be Ranged,” skid Danglars, glanc- 
ing at the bandit’s dinner through the crevices of the deor,—“ may I be 
hanged if I can understand how people can eat such filth and he with- 
érew to seat himself upon his goatskin, which recalled to him tht smeil of 
the brandy. 

But the secrets of nature are incomprehensible, and there are certaizf 
invitations contained in even the coarsest food which appeal very irresist- 
ibly to a fasting stomach. Danglars felt his own not to be very well sup- 
plied just then ; and gradually the man appeared less ugly, the bread less 
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black, and the cheese more fresh, while those dreadful vulgar onions re. 
called to his mind certain sauces and side-diskes, which his cook prepared 
in a very superior manner whenever he said, “ M. Deniseau,tlet mé have a 
nice little fricassée to-day.” He rose and knocked at the door: the bandit 
raised his head. Danglars knew that he was heard, so he redoubled his 
blows. “ Che cosa ?’ asked the bandit. “Come, come,” said Danglars 
tapping his fingers against the door, “I think it is quite time to think of 
giving me something to eat!” But whether he did not understand him, or 
whether he had received no orders respecting the nourishment of Dang- 
lars, the giant, without answering, recommenced his dinnet. Danglars 
felt his pride hurt, and not wishing to commit himself with the brute, 
ey himself down again on his goatskin, and did not breathe another 
word. 

Four hours passed by, the giant was replaced by atiother baridit. Dang- 
lars, who really began to experience sundry gnawings at the stomach, rose 
softly, again applied his eye to the crack of the door, and recognised the 
intelligent countenance of his guide. It was, indeed, Peppino. who was 
preparing to mount guard as comfortably as possible by seating hiniself 
opposite to the door, and placing between his legs an earthen pan, ¢on- 
taining chick-pease stewed with bacon. Near the pan he also placed a 
pretty little basket of grapes and a bottle of Vin d’Orvieto. Peppino was 
decidedly an epicure. While witnessing these preparations Danglars’ 
mouth watered. ‘ Come,” he said to himself, “let me try if he will be 
more tractable than the other!” and he tapped gently at the door. 
“Coming!” exclaimed Peppino, who, from frequenting the house of 
Maitre Pastrini, understood French perfectly. 

Danglars immediately recognised him as the man who had called out 
in such a furious manner, “ Put in yourhead !” But this was not the time 
for recrimination, so he assumed his most agreeable manner and said with 
a gracious smile,—“ Excuse me, sir, but are they not going to give me any 
dinner ?” 

“ Does your excellency happen to be hungry ?” 

“Happen to be hungry! that’s excellent, when I have not eatén fot 
twenty-four hours |” muttered Danglars. Then he added aloud, “ Yes, 
sir, 1 am hungry—very hungry !’——“‘ What would yous excellency like ?” 
and Peppino placed his pan on the ground, go that the steam rose directly 
under the nostrils of Danglars.—“ Give your orders * 

“ Have you kitchens here ?” 

“ Kitchens ?—of course! complete ones.” ——“ And cook: # 

“Excellent !” 

“Well! a fowl, fish, game, it signifies little, so that I eat.” 

“ As your excellency pleases! You mentioned a fowl, I think ” 

“Ves, a fowl” Peppino, turning round, shouted, “A fowl for his éx 
cellency !” His voice yet echoed in the archway when a young man, 
handsome, heii and halfnaked, appeared, bearing a fof] ina silver 
dish on his heag, without the assistance of his hands. “I ctuld almost 
believe myself at the Café de Paris !” murmured Dahglars. = « 

: Heres Bur excellency !” said Peppino, taking the fowl from the yous 
bandit an form it on the worm-eaten table, which, with a stool and t 





e 
‘goatskin bed, formed the entire furniture of the cell. Danglars asked for 
a knife and fork. “Here, excellency,” said Peppino, offering him c little 
blunt knife and a boxwood fork. Danglars took the knife in one hand and 
the fork in the other, and was about to cut up the fowk “ Pardon me, 
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excellency,” said Peppino, placing his hand on the banker’s shoulder ; 
“people pay here before they eat. They might not be satisfied, and——~" 

“Ah! ah!’*thought Danglars, “this is no longer like Paris, witheut 
reckoning that I shall probably be fleeced! Never mind, I will carry it 
off well! I have always heard how cheap poultry is in Italy ; I should 
think a fowl is worth about twelve sous at Rome.——There,” he saith; 
throwing a louis down. Peppino picked up the louis, and Danglars again 
prepared to carve the fowl. ‘Stay a moment, your excellency,” said 
Peppino, rising ; “you still owe me something.”——“ said they would 
fleece me,” thought Danglars; but resolving to resist the extortion, he 
said, “Come, how much do I owe you for this fowl ?” 

“ Your excellency has given me a loujs on account.” 

“A louis on account for a fowl !”——“ Certainly ; and your excellency 
now owes me 4,999 louis!” Danglars opened his enormous eyes on hear- 
ing this gigantic joke. ‘‘ Come, come, this is very droll—very amusing 
I allow ; but, as I am very hungry, pray allow me to eat. Stay, here is 
another louis for you.”———“* Then, that will make only 4,998 louis,” said 
Peppino, with the same indifference. “TI shall get them all in time.” 

‘Oh ! as for that,” said Danglars, angry in his perseverance in the jest, 
—~“as for that you will never succeed. Go to the devil! You do not 
know with whom you have to deal !” Peppino made a sign, and the youth 
hastily removed the fowl. Danglars threw himself upon his goatskin, and 
Peppino, re-closing the door, again began eating his peas and bacon. 
Though Danglars could not see Peppino, the noise of his teeth allowed no 
doubt as to his occupation. He was certainly eating, and noisily too, like 
an ill-bred man. “Brute!” said Danglars. Peppino pretended not to 
hear him, and, without even turning his head, continued to eat slowly. 
Danglars’ stomach felt so empty, it seemed as though it would be impos- 
sible ever to fill it again ; still he had patience for another half-hour, which 
appeared to him like a century. He again rose and went to the door, 
“Come, sir, do not keep me starving here any longer, but tell me what 
they want.” Nay, your excellency, it is you should tell us what you 
want. Give your orders, and we will execute them.” 

“Then open the door directly.” Peppino obeyed. “ Pardiew/ I want 

“something to eat! To eat—do you hear ?’———“ Are you hungry ?” 

“Come, you understand me.” 

“ What would your excellency like to eat r” 

“A piece of dry bread, since the fowls are beyond all price in this ac- 
cursed place.”-—-“ Bread ! very well. Holloa, there ! some bread !” he 
exclaimed. The youth brought a small loaf. “How much ?” asked Danglars. 

“Four thousand nine hundred and ninety-eight louis,” said Peppino ; 
“vou have paid two louis in advance.” 

“What! 100,000 francs fora loaf?” 

“One hundred thousand francs !” repeated Peppino. 

“But yo@only asked 100,000 francs for afowl !”  « 

“We hfive a fixed price for all our provisions. It gignifies nothing 
whether you eat much or litthe—whether you have ten difves or one-——it is 

Iways the same pricc.”——-“ What ! still hu up this silfewst? My 
fear fellow, it is perfectly ee ee ! You had better tell me at 
once that you intend starving me to death.” . ‘ 

“Oh dear, no, your excellency, unless you intend to commit suicide. 
Pay and eat.”-—* And what am I to pay with, brute ”” said Danglars, 
enraged, “Do you suppose I carry 100,000 francs in my pocket?” 
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“Your excellency has 5,050,000 francs in your pocket ; that will be Gfty 
fowls at 100,000 francs a-piece, and half a fowl for the 50,000.” 

Danglars shuddered. The bandage fell from his eyes, and he under- 
stood the joke, which he did not think quite so stupid as“he had done 
just before. “Come,” he said, “if I pay you the 100,000 francs, will you 

satisfied, and allow me to eat at my ease?” 

“ Certainly,” said Peppino. 

“But how can I pay them?’~-—“Oh, nothing easier: you have an 
account opened with Messrs. Thomson and French, Via dei Banchi, 
Rome ; give me a bill for 4,998 louis on these gentlemen, and our banker 
shall take it.” Danglars thought it as well to comply with a good grace ; 
so he took the pen, ink, and paper Peppino offered him, wrote the bill, and 
signed it. “Here,” he said, “here is a bill at sight.»——“ And here is your 
fowl.” Danglars sighed while he carved the fowl! ; it appeared very thin 
for the price it had cost. As for Peppino, he read the paper attentivety, 
put it into his pocket, and continued eating his peas. 


CHAPTER CXVIL. 
THE PARDON. 


THE next day Danglars was again hungry; certainly the air of that dungeon 
was very appetising. The prisoner expected that he would be at no ex- 
pense that day, for, like an economical man, he had concealed half of his 
fowl and a piece of the bread in the corner of his cell. But he had no 
sooner eaten than he felt thirsty ; he had forgotten that. He struggled 
against his thirst till his tongue clave to the roof of his mouth; then, no 
longer able to resist, he called out. The sentinel opened the door ; it was 
a new face. He thought it would be better to transact business with his 
old acquaintance, so he sent for Peppino. “Here I am, your excellency,” 
said Peppino, with an eagerness which Danglars thought favourable to 
him. “What do you want ?” “ Something to drink.” 

“Your excellency knows that wine is beyond all price near Rome.” 

“ Then give me water,” cried Danglars, endeavouring to parry the blow. 

“Oh, water is even more scarce than wine, your excellency, there has 
been such a drought.”-——“ Come,” thought Danglars, “we are going to 
repeat the old story.” And, while he smiled as he attempted to regard 
the affair as a joke, he felt his temples moist with perspiration. 

“ Come, my friend,” said Danglars, seeing he made no impression on 
Peppino, “you will not refuse me a glass of wine ?” 

I have already told you that we do not sell retail.” 

“Well, then, let me have a bottle of the least expensive.” 

“ They are all the same price.”-—“ And what is that ?” 

“ Twenty-five thousand francs per bottle.” 

“Tell me,” cried Danglars, in a voice of extreme bitterness—“ tell me 
that you wish to deSpoil me of all ; it will be sooner over th4h devouring 
me piecemeal.” “Ye 

“Tt is ible such may be the master’s intention.” ‘ 

“ The‘itiaster !—who is he ?” 

“The person to whom you were conducted yesterday.” Bee ae 
* “Where is he ?’———“ Here.”——“ Let me see him.”———~ Certainly.” 
And the next moment Luigi Vampa appeared before Danglars. 

“, You sent for me ?” he said to the prisoner. 

Are you, sir, the chief of the people who brought me here ?” 
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“Ves, your excellency. What then” 

“How much do you require for my ransom ?}——“ Merely the 5,000,000 
yeu have about you.” Danglars felt a dreadful spasm dart thiough his 

eart. “But this is all I have left in the world,” he said, “out of an im- 

mense fortune. If you deprive me of that, take away my life also.” 

“We are forbidden to shed your blood.” 

“And by whom are you forbidden ?”—“ By him we obey.” 

“Vou do, then, obey some one ?’———“ Yes, a chief.” 

“T thought you said you were the chief ?” 

“So J] am of these men; but there is another over me.” 











“ And did your superior tell you to treat me thus ?’———“ Yes,” 
“But my purse will be exhausted.”———“ Probably.” 
“Come,” said Danglars, “ will you take a million ?” “No.” 


“Two millions ?—three ?—four? Come, four? I will give them to you 
on condition that you let me go.”-—~‘‘ Why do you offer me 4,000,000 for 
what is worth 5,000,000? This isa kind of usury, banker, I do not under- 
stand.” ——“ Take all, then—take all, I tell you, and kill me !"——“ Come, 
come, calm yourself. You will excite your blood, and that would produce 
an appetite it would require a million a day to satisfy. Be more econo- 
mical.” 

“But when I have no more moncy left to pay you ?” asked the infuriated 
Danglars.——-“ Then you must suffer hunger.” 

“ Suffer hunger ?” said Danglars, becoming pale. 

“Most likely,” replied Vampa, coolly. 

“But you say you do not wish to kill me ?»>——“ No,” 

“And yet you will let me perish with hunger ?” 

“ Ah, that is a different thing.” 

“Well, then, wretches !” cried Danglars, “I will defy your infamous 
calculations !—I would rather dic at once! You may torture, torment, 
kill me, but you shall not have my signature again !"——-“ As your excel- 
lency pleases,” said Vampa, as he left the cell. Danglars, raving, threw 
himself on the goatskin. Who could these men be? Who was the in- 
visible chief? What could be his projects towards him? And why, when 
every one else was allowed to be ransomed, might he not also be? Oh, 
yes! certainly a speedy, sudden death would be a fine means of deceiving 
these remorseless enemies, who eppeaiec to pursue him with such incom- 
prehensible vengeance. But to die? For the first time in his life Danglars 
contemplated death with a mixture of dread and desire ; the time had 
come when the implacable spectre, which exists in the mind of every 
human creature, arrested his sight, and called out, with every pulsation of 
his heart, “ Thou shalt die !” 

Danglars resembled a timid animal excited in the chase : first it flies, 
then despairs, and at last, by the very force of desperation, succeeds in 
escaping. Danglars meditated an escape ; but the walls were solid rock, 
a man was sifting reading at the only outlet to the cell, and behind that 
man figures Zrmed with guns continually pagsed. Hie resolytion not to 
sign lastedtwo days, after which he offered a million for sgme food. They 
sent him #magnificent supper, and took his million. 

rom this time the prisoner resolved to suffer no longer, bi yield to 
all his exigencies. At the end of twelve days, after having made a splendid 
dinner, he reckoned his accounts, and found he had only 50,000 francs e 
left. Then a strange reaction took place: he who had hd abandoned 
5,000,000 endeavoured to save the 50,000 francs he had left ; and, sooner 
than give them up, he resolved to enter again upon his life of privation— 
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he yielded to rays of ho capper! madness. He, who'for so long a 
time had forgotten God, began to think that miracles were possible : that 
the accursed cave might be discovered by the officers of the Papal States, 
who would release him ; that then he would have 50,000 remaining, which 
would be sufficient to save him from starvation ; and, finally, he prayed 
that this sum might be preserved to him, and as he prayed he wept. Three 
days passed thus, during which his prayers were frequent, if not heartfelt. 
Sometimes he was delirious, and fancied he saw an old man stretched on 
a pallet ; he, also, was dying of hunger. 

On the fourth, he was no longer a man, but a living corpse. He had 

eat up every crumb that had been left from his former meals, and was 
eginning to eat the matting which covered the floor of his cell. Then he 
entreated Peppino, as he would a guardian angel, to give him food ; he 
offered. him 1,000 francs for a mouthful of bread. But Peppino did not 
answer. On the fifth day he dragged himself to the door of the cell. 

“Are you not a Christian ?” he said, falling on his knees. “Do you 
wish to assassinate a man who, in the eyes of Heaven, is a brother? Oh, 
my former friends, my former friends !” he murmured, and fell with his 
face to the ground. Then rising with a species of despair, he exclaimed, 
“The chief! the chief !’"——“ Here I am,” said Vampa, instantly appear- 
ing ; “what do you want >——“ Take my last gold,” muttered Danglas, 
holding out his pocket-book, “and let me live here ; I ask no more for 
liberty—I only ask to live !” 

“Then you suffer a great deal ?”——“ Oh, yes, yes, cruelly !” 

“Still, there have been men who suffered more than you.” 

“T do not think so,”--—“ Yes ; those who have died of hunger.” 

Danglars thought of the old man whom, in his hours of delirium, he had 
seen groaning on his bed. He struck his forehead on the ground and 

roaned. “ Yes,” he said, “there have been some who have suffered more 
We I have, but then they must have becn martyrs at least.” 

“Do you repent ?” asked a deep, solemn voice, which caused Danglars’ 
hair to stand on end. His feeble eyes endeavoured to distinguish objects, 
and behind the bandit he saw a man enveloped in a cloak, half lost in the 
shadow of a stone column. 

“Of what must I repent ?” stammered Danglars. 

“ Of the evil you have done,” said the voice. 

“Oh, yes! oh, yes! I do indeed repent.” And he struck his breast with 
his emaciated fist.~——* Then I forgive you,” said the man, dropping his 
cloak, and advancing to the light, 

“The Count of Monte-Cristo !” said Danglars, more pale from terror 
than he had been just before from hunger and misery. 

“ You are mistaken—I am not the Count of Monte-Cristo !” 

“Then who are you ?’———-“ I am he whom you sold and dishonoured-— 
I am he whose betrothed you prostituted—I am he upon whom you 
trampled that you might raise yourself to fortune—I am he whose father 
you condemned to,die of hunger—-I am he whom you also qondemned to 
a and who yet forgives you, because he hopes to be forgiven—I 
am Edmond Dantés !” Danglars uttered a cry, and fell prostrafe. “ Rise,” 
said theystnt, “your life is safe; the same good fortune has not hap- 

ned to your accomplices—one is mad, the other dead. Keep the 50,<0 
rancs you have left—I give them to you. The 5,000,000 you rebbet ‘from 
the hospitals has been restored to them by an unknown hand. And now 
eat and drink ; I will entertain you to-night. Vampa, when this man is 
satisfied, let him be free.” Danglars remained prostrate while the count 
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withdrew ; when he raised his head he saw nothing more than a kind of 
shadow disappearing in the peestee brite which the bandits bowed. 
According to the count’s directions, Danglars was waited on by Vamp 
who brought pim the best wine and fruits of Italy ; then, having conduc 
him to the road, and vo to his post-chaise, he left him leaning agent 
atree. He remained there all night, not knowing where he was. en 
daylight dawned, he saw that he was near a stream ; he was thirsty, and 
dragged himself towards it. As he stooped down to drink, he perceived 
that his hair had become quite white. 


CHAPTER CXVIII. 
THE FIFTH OF OCTOBER. 


IT was about six o’clock in the evening ; an opal-coloured light, through 
which an autumnal sun shed its golden rays, descended on the blue sea. 
The heat of the day had gradualty decreased, and a light breeze arose, 
seeming like the respiration of nature on awakening from the burning 
siesta of the south; a delicious zephyr played along the coasts of the 
Mediterranean, and wafted from shore to shore the sweet perfume of 
plants, mingled with the fresh smell of the sea. 

A light yacht, chaste and- elegant in its form, was gliding amidst the 
first dews of night over the immense lake, extending from Gibraltar to the 
Dardanelles, and from Tunis to Venice. The motion resembled that of a 
swan with its wings opened towards the wind, gliding on the water. It 
advanced, at the same time, swiftly and gracefully, leaving behind it a 
glittering track. By degrees the sun disappeared behind the western 

orizon ; but, as though to prove the truth of the fanciful ideas in heathen 
mythology, its indiscreet rays ie 2 eae on the summit of each wave, 
seeming to reveal that the god of fire had just enfolded himself in the 
bosom of Amphitrite, who in vain endeavoured to hide her lover beneath 
her azure mantle. The yacht moved rapidly on, though there did not 

pear to be sufficient wind to ruffle the curls on the head of a young girl. 

anding on the prow was a tall man, of a dark complexion, who saw with 
dilating eyes that they were approaching a dark mass of land in the shape 
of a cone, rising from the cidet of the waves, like the hat of a Catalan. 
“1s that Monte-Cristo ?” asked the traveller, to whose orders the yacht was 
for the time submitted, in a melancholy voice. 

"Yes, your excellency,” said the captain, “we have reached it !” 

“We have reached it !” repeated the traveller, in an accent of indescrib- 
able sadness. Then he added, in a low tone, “Yes ; that is the haven,” And 
then he again plunged into a train of thought, the character of which was 
better evened. by a sad smile, than it would have been by tears. A few 
minutes afterwards a flash of light, which was extinguished instantly, was 
seen on the land, and the sound of firearms reached the yacht. 

“Your exgllency,” said the captain, “that was the Jand signal, will you 
answer it yourself ”——-* What signal » Phe captain pointed towards 
the island, up the side of which ascended a volume of srifoke, increasing 
as it rose, “Ab, yes,” he said, as if awaking from a dream. eutagive it to 


Thecaptain gave him a loaded carbine; the traveller slowly raised it, 
and fired in the air. Ten minutes afterwards, the sails were brailed, ane 
they cast anchor about one hundred paces from the little harbour, 
cagiog was already in the sea, loaded with four rowers and the pilot. The 
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traveller descended, and instead of sitting down at the stern of the iat 
which had been decorated with a blue carpet for his accommodation, stoo 
up with his arms crossed. The rowers waited, their oars half lifted out of 
the water, like birds drying their wings. . 

“ Proceed,” said the traveller. The eight oars fell into the sea simul- 
taneously without splashing a drop of water, and the boat, yielding to the 
impulsion, glided forward. In an instant they found themselves in a little 
harbour, formed in a natural creek ; the boat touched the fine sand. 

“Will your excellency be so good as to mount the shoulders of two of 
our men, they will carry you ashore?” The young man answered this in- 
vitation with a gesture of indifference, and stepping out of the boat, the 
sea immediately rose to his waist. “Ah! your excellency,” murmured the 
pilot, “ you should not have done so ; our master will scold us for it.” The 
young man continued to advance, following the sailors, who chose a firm 
footing. After about thirty paces they landed; the young man stamped 
on the ground to shake off the wet, and looked round for some one to show 
him his road, for it was quite dark. Just as he turned, a hand rested on 
his shoulder, and a voice, which made him shudder, exclaimed,—“ Good 
evening, Maximilian! you are punctual, thank you !"———“ Ah! is it you, 
count ?” said the young man, in an almost joyful accent, pressing Monte. 
Cristo’s hand with both his own. 

“Yes; you see I am as exact as you are. But you are dripping, my 
dear fellow ; you must change your ciothes, as Calypso said to Telemachus. 
Come, I have a habitation prepared for you, in which you will soon iurget 
fatigue and cold.” Monte-Cristo perceived that the young man had 
turned round ; indeed, Morrel saw with surprise that the men who had 
brought him had left without being paid, or uttering a word. Already the 
sound of their oars might be heard as they returned to the yacht 

“Oh, yes,” said the count, “you are looking for the sailors.” 

“Yes ; I paid them nothing, and yet they are gone.” 

* Never mind that, Maximilian,” said Monte-Cristo, smiling. “I have 
made an agreement with the Navy, that the access to my island shall be 
free of all charge. I have made a bargain.” Morrel looked at the count 
with surprise. “Count,” he said, “ you are not the same here as in Paris.” 
——“ How so ?”-——“ Here you laugh.” The count’s brow became clouded. 
“You are right to recall me to myself, Maximilian,” he said; “I was 
delighted to see you again, and forgot for the moment that all happiness 
is fleeting.” “Oh, no, no! count,” cried Maximilian, seizing the count’s 
hands, “pray laugh ; be happy, and prove to me, by your indifference, 
that life is endurable to sufferers. Oh! how charitable, kind, and good 
you are; you affect this gaiety to inspire me with courage.”-——“ You are 
wrong, Morrel ; I was really happy.” 

“Then you forget me ; so much the better."—-——“ How so?” 

“Yes; for as the gladiator said to the emperor, when he entered the 
arena, ‘ He who is going to die salutes you.’” 

“Then you are not console ?” asked the count, surprised. © 

“Oh,” exclaimed Morrel, with a glance full of bitter reproach, “do you 
think it Bo: ible I could be ?’———“ Listen,” said the count. o Do you 
understdiid the meaning of my words? You cannot take me for a commog- 
place man, a mere rattle, emitting a vague and senseless noise. When 

‘as. you if you are consoled, I speak to you as a man for whom the human 
heart has no secrets. Well! Morrel, let us both examine the depths of 
your heart. Do you still feel the same feverish impatience of grief which’ 
made you start like a wounded lion? Have you still that devouring thirst, 
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which can only be a d in the grave? Are you still actuated by the 
regret which drags the living to the pursuit of death, or are you ae kee 
ing from the glade of fatigue and the weariness of ‘hope d ? 
Has the loss 6f memory rendered it impossible for you to weep? Oh! 
my dear friend, if this be the case, if you can no longer weep, if your 
frozen heart be dead, if you put all your trust in God, then, Maximilian, 
you are consoled—do not complain.” ———-“ Count,” said Morrel, in a firm 
and at the same time soft voice, “listen to me, as to a man whose thoughts 
are raised to heaven, though he remains on earth: I come to die in the 
arms of a friend. Certainly, there are people whom I love. I love m 
sister Julie,—I love her husband Emmanuel ; but I require a strong min 
to smile on my last moments; my sister would be bathed in tears and 
fainting ; I could not bear to see her suffer; Emmanuel would tear the 
weapon from my hand, and alarm the house with his cries. You, count, who 
are more than mortal, will, I am sure, lead me to death by a pleasant path, 
will you not ?"———“ My friend,” said the count, “ I have still one doubt,— 
are you weak enough to pride yourself upon your sufferings ?” 

* No, indeed,—I am calm,” said Morrel, giving his hand to the count; 
“my pulse does not beat slower or faster than usual. No, I feel I have 
reached the goal, and I will go no farther. You told me to wait and hope ; 
do you know what you did, unfortunate adviser? I waited a month, or 
rather I suffered fora month! I did hope (man is a poor wretched crea- 
ture), Idid hope. What I cannot tell : something wonderful, an absurdity, 
a miracle,—of what nature He alone can tell who has mingled with our 
reason that folly we call nore Yes : I did wait ;—yes ; I did hope, count, 
and during this quarter of an hour we have been talking together, you 
have unconsciously wounded, tortured my heart, for every word you have 
uttered proved that there was no hope for me. Oh! count, I shall sleep 
calmly, deliciously in the arms of death!” Mborrel pronounced these 
words with an energy which made the count shudder. “ My friend,” con- 
tinued Morrel, “ you named the fifth of October as the term of the delay 
you asked,—to-day is the fifth of October,” he took out his watch ; “it is 
now nine o’clock,—I have yet three hours to live.” 

“ Be it so?” said the count, “come.” Morrel mechanically followed the 
count, and they had entered the grotto before he perceived it. He felt a 

t under his feet, a door o sa erfumes surrounded him, and a 
brilliant light dazzled his eyes. orrel hesitated to advance, he dreaded 
the enervating effect of all that he saw. Monte-Cristo drew him in gently. 
“Why should we not spend the last three hours remaining to us of life, 
like those ancient Romans, who, when condemned by Nero, their ee (ra 
and heir, sat down at a table covered with flowers, and gently glided into 
ee through the Vague of heliotropes and roses ?” Morrel smiled. “As 
you please,” he said ; “death is always death, that is forgetfulness, repose, 
exclusion from life, and therefore from grie£” He sat down, and Monte- 
Cristo placed himself opposite to him. They were in the marvellous 
dining-r fore described, where the s@atues had baskets on their 
heads awa filled with fruits and flowers. Morrel had ld@ked care 
around, had probably noticed nothing. Cy 

| ict us talk like men,” he mare looking at the count. 

‘* Broeeed |”—— Count !” said Morrel, “you are the epitome of all 
human knowledge, and you seem to be a being descended from a wiser 
and more advanced world than ours.” 34 

“There is something true in what you say,” said the count, with tha’ 
smile which made him so handsome , “J have descended from . planet 
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called grief.”~-—-“ I believé.all you tell ma without quettioning!its serise, 
in. preoé, you told me to live, and I did live; you told me to hope, sn 
almost did so. 1 am almost inclined to ask you, as though you bad ex 
perienced death, ‘is it painful to die?” ae 4 
. Monte-Criste jJeoked upon Morrel with indescribable tenderness: 
“Yes,” he said, “yes, doubtless it is painful, if you violently break the 
outer, covering which obstinately begs for life. Ifyou plunge a dagger 
into your flesh : if you insinuate a bullet into your brain, which the least 
shock disorders ; certainly, then, you will suffer pain, and you will repent 
Hitting a life for a repose you have bought at so dear a price.” ——-“ Yes } 
i understand there is a secret of luxury and pain in death, as well as in 
life : the only thing is to understand it.” 

“You have spoken truly, Maximilian; according to the care we bestow 
upen i, death is either a friend who rocks us gently as a nurse, or afi 
enemy who violently drags the soul from the body. Some day, when the 
world ig much older, and when mankind will be masters of all the de- 
structive powers in nature, to serve for the general good of humanity ; when 
mankind, as you were just saying, have discovered the secrets of death 
then that death will become as sweet and voluptuous as a slumber in the 
arms of your beloved.”—-—-“ And if you wished to die, you would choose 
this death, cot.at ?’--—“ Yes.” 

Morrel extended his hand. “Now I understand,” he said, “why you 
had me brought here to this desolate spot, in the midst of the ocean, té 
this subterranean palace ; it was because you loved me, was it not, count ? 
Jt was because you loved me well enough to give me one of those sweet 
means of death of which we were speaking ; a death without agony, a 
death which allows me to fade away while pronouncing Valentine’s name 
and pressing your hand” 

“Ves; you have guessed rightly, M orrel,” said the count, “that is what 
I intended.”—-—“ Thanks ! the idea, that to-morrow I shall no longer 
suffer, is sweet to my heart.” 

“ Do you then regret nothing P’——“ No,” rephed Morrel. 

“ Not even me?” asked the count, with deep emotion. Morrel’s cleat 
eye was for the moment clouded, then it shone with unusual iystre, and a 
large. tear ratied down bis cheek. a, 

What !” said the count, “do you still regret anything in the world, 
and yet die ?'-—“ Oh! I entreat you,” exclaimed Mortel, in 4 low veice, 
“do wot speak another word, count, do not prolong my punishment.” The 
count fancied he was yielding, and this belief revived the hotrible doubt 
that had overwhelmed him at the Chateau dif “I am endeavouring,” 
he thought, “to make this man happy; I look upon this restitution as a 
weight thrown into the scale to balance the evil I have wrought. Now, 
supposing I am deceived, if this man has not been unhappy enough to 
menit happiness. Alas! what would become of me who can only atone for evil 
by doing. good?” Then he said aloud, “Listen, Morrel, 1,see your grief 
ig great, but still you do notilike to risk your soul.”  Morrel smiled sadly: 
“Count,” he Guid, “1 swear to you my soul is no longer hyp owen 
ar a 3, you know I have no relation in the world. I nave-accrs 
tomed myself to regard you as my son: well, then, to save my son, T gill 
sacrifice my Hfe, nay, even my fortune.” sett, 

“What do you mean ?’——“ I mean, that you wish to > at life becawid 
you do not understand all the enjoyments which aré the fruits of a large 
fortume. 1, 1 possess nearly a hundred millions, I give them to you : 
With such a fortune you can attain every wish, Are you atvhitious fT every 
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career is open to you. Overturn the world, change its character, yea ss 
thad ideas, be even ea eainal Git live.” 

“Count, 1 have your word,” said . Morrel, coldly, then’ taking: out. his 
watch, he added : “ It is half-past eleven.” Pp 

.“Morrel, can you intend it in my house, beneath my eyes P? 16 

: © Then let me go,” said Maximilian, “or I shall think you did not love 
nie for my own sake, but for yours ;’ and he rose.——“ It is well,”. said 
raat whose countenance brightened at these worgs, “you wish 

} you are inflexible ; yes, as you said, you are indeed wretched, and a a 
rie alone can cure you ; sit down, Morrel, and wait.” 

Morrel obeyed ; the count rose, and unlocking a closet with a key Slis- 
pended from his gold chain, took ‘from it a little silver casket, beautifully 
carved and chased, the comers of which represented four bending figures, 
similar to the Cary atides, the forms of women, symbols of the - aoe 
aspiring to heaven. He placed the casket on the table ; then openin 
took out a little golden box, the top of which flew open ‘when touc r 
a secret spring. This box contained an unctuous substance partly soli 
ef which it was impossible to discover the colour, owing to the reflection 
of the polished gold, sapphires, rubies, emeralds, which ornamented the 
box. It was a mixed mass of blue, red, and gold. The count took out a 
small quantity of this with a gilt spoon, and offered it to Morrel, fixing @ 
long steadfast glance upon him, It was then observable that the substance 
was greenish. 

* This is what you asked for,” he said, “and what I promised to give 
you.” —-—“I thank you from the de ap of my heart,” said the young man, 
taking the spoon from the hands of Monte-Cristo. The count took another 
spoon, and again dipped it into the golden box. “What are you gomg to 
do, my friend ?” asked Morrel, arresting his hand. 

“ Ma fot! Morrel, I was thinking that I, too, am weary of life, and since 

gard sahil presents itself- 
tay !” said the young man. ‘You who love, and are beloved ; you, 
who have faith and hope,—oh! do not follow my example ; in your cdse 
it would be a crime. Adieu, my noble and generous friend, adieu ; I will 
go and tell Valentine what you have done for me.” And slowly, though 
without any hesitation, only waiting to press the count’s hand fervently, 
he swallowed the mystcrious substance offered by Monte-Cristo. Then 
they were both silent. Ali, mute and attentive, brought the pipes and 
coffee, and etd hate By degrees the lamps gradually faded in the 
hands of the marble statues which held them, and the perfumes appeared 
less powerful to Morrel. Seated opposite to him, Monte-Cristo watched 
him in the shadow, and Morrel saw nothing but the bright eyes of the 
count. An overpowering sadness took possession of the young man ; his 
hands relaxed their hold ; the objects in the room gradually lost their form 
and colour ; and his disturbed vision seemed to perccive doors and curs 
tains open in,the wall. 
'4 Friend’ ne cried, “I feel that I am dyfing ; thariks !” He fred a 





last effort extend his baa but it fell powerless beside*him. io ae 


appeared © him that Monte-Cristo smiled, not with the stra 
fyyexpression which had sometimes revealed to him the secre of his his 
heawplsut with the benevolent kindness of a father for an infant. At the 
same time the count ared to increase in stature ; his form, neatly 
double its usual height, stood out in relief against ‘the ‘red 4 

his: black hair.was thrown back, and he stood in theattitude of amenacing 
angel ‘Motval, overpowered, turned round in the amm-ohait ; seat hea 
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. ' . ; ty 
torper was insinuated into every vein ; a change of ideas presented them. 
selves to his brain, like a new design on the kaleidoscope ; enervated, 

strate, and breathless, he became unconscious of outward objects, 
epic to be entering that vague delirium precedin# death He 
wished once again to press the count’s hand; but his own was unmov- 
able : he wished to articulate a last farewell, but his tongue lay motionless 
and heavy in his throat, like a stone at the mouth of a sepulchre. Invol- 
untarily his languid eyes closed ; and still through his eye-lashes a well- 
known form seemed to move amid the. obscurity with which he thought 
himself enveloped. 

The count had just opened a door. Immediately a brilliant light from 
the next room, or rather from the palace adjoining, shone upon the room 
in which he was gently gliding into his last sleep. Then he sawa woman 
of marvellous beauty appear on the threshold of the door separating the 
two rooms, Pale, and sweetly smiling, she looked like an ea of mercy 
conjuring the angel of vengeance. “Is it heaven that opens before me” 
thought the dying man; “that angel resembles the one I have lost.” 
Monte-Cristo pointed Morrel to the young woman, who advanced towards 
him with clasped hands and a smile upon her lips. 

“Valentine! Valentine!” he mentally ejaculated ; but his lips uttered 
no sound ; and, as though all his strength were centred in that internal 
emotion, he sighed and closed his eyes. Valentine rushed towards him ; 
his lips again moved. 

“ He is calling you,” said the count ; “he to whom you have confided 
your destiny—he from whom death would have separated you, calls you 
to him. Happily, I vanquished death. Henceforth, Valentine, you will 
never again be separated on earth ; since he has rushed into death to find 
you. Without me, you would both have died. May God accept my 
atonement of these two existences !” 

Valentine seized the count’s hand, and, in her irresistible impulse of joy, 
carried it to her lips. 

“Oh! thank me again ” said the count ; “tell me till you are weary, 
that I have restored you to happiness ; you do not know how much I 
require this assurance.” 

Oh! yes, yes, 1 thank you with all my heart,” said Valentine; 
“and if you doubt the sincerity of my gratitude, oh, then, ask Haydée ! 
ask my beloved sister Haydée, who, ever since our departure from 
France, has caused me to wait patiently for this happy day, while talking 
to me of you,” 

“You then love Haydée ?” asked Monte-Cristo, with an emotion he in 
vain endeavoured to dissimulate. 

“Oh ! with all my soul.” 

Pe We: then ! listen, Valentine,” said the count ; “ Lhave a favour to ash 
of you. 

“Ofme! Oh, am I happy enough for that ?” 

“Yes ; you hav¢ called Heydée your sister ; let her becotfig so indeed, 
Valentine ; refiter her all the gratitude you fancy you owe tect 


her, for”! count’s voice was thick with emotion) “ hencefotth she will 
be alone in the world.” , 
“ Alone in the world !” repeated a voice behind the count, “and ¥, 


Monte-Cristo turned round; Haydée was standing pale, motioni 
looking at the copnt with an expression of fearful amazement. 

“ Because to-morrow, Ha you will be free ; you will then assime 
your proper position in society, for I will act allow my destiny to over 
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“shadow yours, Daughter of a prince! I restore to you the riches and 
name of your father.” | 
Haydée became pale, and lifting her transparent hands to heaven, ex- 
claimed, in avoice hoarse with tears, “Then you leave me, my lord ?” 
ioe ee Haydée ! you are young and beautiful ; forget even my name, 
an PPpy : ea 

“It is well said Haydée ; “your order shall be executed, lord; I 
will forget even your name, and be happy.” And she tenped back to 
retire. 

“Oh heavens !” exclaimed Vafentine, who was supporting the head of 
Morrel on her shoulder, “do you not see how pale she is? Do you not 
see how she suffers ?” : 

: Haydée answered with a heartrending expression, “Why should he 
understand this, my sister? He is my master, and I am his slave; he 
has the right to notice nothing.” 

. The count shuddered at the tones of a voice which penetrated the in- 
most recesses of his heart : his eyes met those of the young girl, and he 
could not bear their brilliancy. ‘Oh heavens !” exclaimed Monte-Cristo, 
“ can my suspicions be correct? Haydée, would it please you not to leave 
me! 

“Tam young,” gently replied Haydée ; “I love the life you have made 
$0 sweet to me, and should regret to dfe.” 

“You mean, then, that if I leave you, Haydée——” 

“T should die ; yes, my lord.” 

“Do you then love me ?” 

“Oh, Valentine ! he asks if I love him. Valentine, tell him if you love 
Maximilian.” The count felt his heart dilate and throb; he opened his 
arms, and Haydée, uttering a cry, sprang into them. “Oh, yes !” she 
cried, “I do love you! I love you as one loves a father, brother, hus- 
band! I love you as my life, for you are the best, the noblest of created 
beings !"———“ Let it be, then, as you wish, sweet angel ; God has sus- 
tained me in my struggle with my enemies, and has given me this vic- 
tory; He will not let me end my poe with this penance; I wished 
to punish myself, but He has pardoned me! Love me then, Haydée! 
Who knows? perhaps your love will make me forget all I wish not to 
remember.” 

“What do you mean, my lord ?’——“ I mean that one word from you 
has enlightened me more than twenty years of slow experience ; I have 
but you in the world, Haydée ; through you I again connect myself with 
life, through you I shall suffer, through you rejoice.” 

Do you hear him, Valentine?” exclaimed Haydée; “he says that 
through me he will suffer—through me, who would yield my life for his.” 
The count withdrew fora moment. “ Have I discovered the truth ?” he 
said ; “but whether it be for recompense or punishment, I accept my fate. 
Come, Haydée, come !” and throwing his arm round the young girl’s waist, 


he a hand of Valentine, and disagpeared. ¢ 






had nearly passed, during which Valentines breathless and 
moti s, watched steadfastly over Morrel. At length felt his heart 
t, a faint breath played upon his lips, a slight shudder, ng the 
of life, passed through the young man’s frame. At length, his eyey’ 
ned, but they were at first fixed and expressionless ; then sight ret’ 
turned, and, with it, feeling and grief “Oh!” he cried, in an accent of 
despair, “the count has deceived me ; I am yet living ;” and extending hig 
hand towards the table, he seized a knife. ee 
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_ * Dearest ” exclaimed Valentine, with her adorable smile, “ pywake, anid” 

look on my side.” Morrel uttered a loud exclamation, and frantic, dowst- 

ful, dazzled, as sl clas vision, al ae i 
9 sd o 2: 


The ‘next morning, at daybreak, Valentine and Morrel were walking 
armrin-arm on the sea-shere, Valentine relating how Monte-Cristo had 
appeared in her room ; how he had unveiled everything ; how he had re- 
vealed the crime ; and, finally, how he had saved her life by allowing her 
te seem dead, They had found the door of the grotto opened, and went 
forth, the few remaining stars yet pressing through the morning light. 
Morrel soon perceived a man standing amidst the group of rocks, who was 
awaiting a sign from them to advance ; he pointed him out to Valentine. 
* Ab! it is Jacopa,” she said, “the captain of the yacht ;” and she beckoned 
him towards them. 

“Da you wish to speak ta us?” asked Morrel. 

“T bave a letter to give you from the count.” 

_ * ¥yom the count !” murmured the two young people. 
_ 4 ¥eg ; read it.” Morrel opened the letter, and read : 


“My DEAR MAXIMILIAN, 

“There is a felucca for you at anchor. Jacopo will conduct you to 
Leghorn, where M. Noirtier waits his grand-daughter, whom he wishes to 
bless before you lead her to the altar. All that is in this grotto, my friend, 
my house in the Champs Elys¢es, and my Chateau at Tréport, are the 
marriage gifts bestowed by Edmond Dantts upon the son of his old mas- 
ter, Morrel. Mademoiselle de Villefort will share them with you ; for I 
entreat her to give to the poor the immense fortune reverting to her from 
her father, new a madman, and her brother, who died last September with 
his mother. Tell the angel who will watch over your future destiny, Mor- 
rel, to pray sometimes for a man, who, like Satan, thought himself, for an 
instant, equal to God ; but who now acknowledges, with Christian humility, 
that God alone possesses supreme power and infinite wisdom. Perhaps 
these prayers may soften thegemorse he feels in his heart. As for you, 
Mo this is the secret of my conduct towards you. There is neither 
happiness nor misery in the world; there 1s only the comparison of one 
state with another, nothing more. He who has felt the deepest grief is 
best able to experience supreme happiness. We must have felt what it is 
to die, Morrel, that we may appreciate the enjoyments of life. 

“ Live, then, and be happy, beloved children of my heart! and never 
forget, that until the day when God will deign to reveal the future to man, 
al nee is contained in these two words,—‘ Watt and hope! 

our 
# EDMOND DANTES, Count of Monte-Cristo.” 


oo the perusal of this s lefier, which informed Valentine,‘ r the oe 
hed apes her father and the death of her brother, s 

; sail heavy sigh escaped from her bosom, and tears, not the lesa painful: 

re silent, ran down her cheeks ; her happiness cost heg 

very: dear, - Morrel locked round uneasily. “ But,” he said, “the commas 

eta ig: too overwhelming j Valentine will be satisfied with my: 

rtune. Where is the count, friend? Lead me to him.” Jacopo - 

printed. towards, the horizon, “What do you mean ?’ asked: Valentine,’ 

Where is the count ?—where is Haydée P—-“ Look 1” said Fagope. 
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4 the eyes of both were fixed upon the spot indicated by the sailor, and 
on the blue line separating the sky from the Mediterranean Sea, they per- 
ceived a large white sail. “Gone!” said Morrel: “Gone !—Adieu, my 
friend !—adié&i, my father !” _ 

“ Gone !” murmured Valentine ; “Adieu, my friend !—adieu, my sister ! 
~——“ Who can say whether we shall ever see them again ” said Morrel, 
with tearful eyes. 

“ My friend,” replied Valentine, “has not the count just told us, that all 
human wisdom was contained in these two words,—‘ Wait and hope?” 


THEIEND. 
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